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PREFACE. 


In  compiling  this  Treatise,  I  have  endeavonred  to  present,  in  a 
cxnmected  form,  such  information  on  the  Topography  of  the  Roman 
Cit)r,  on  the  rise  and  gradual  development  of  the  Roman  Constitution, 
and  on  the  social  and  domestic  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Roman 
People,  as  may  senre  to  remore  some  of  the  obstacles  which  impede 
the  progress  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  applying  themsdves  to  the 
study  of  Latin  literatore.  It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
inquiries  here  prosecuted  do  not  extend  beyond  the  latter  portion  of 
tlie  first  century  after  the  birth  of  Christ  But,  even  when  thus 
limited,  the  subject  is  so  vast  and  so  varied,  that  while  it  has  been 
found  impossible  to  dilate  upon  any  topic,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
touch  very  lightly  upon  several,  and  to  pass  over  altogether  maoj 
more  which,  althou^  highly  interesting  in  themselves,  do  not  bear 
directly  iqK)n  the  object  in  view. 

It  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  enumerate  the  long  array  of 
treatises  and  disquisitions  which  have  been  consulted  In  drawing  up  a 


r 
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work  like  the  present,  which  ought  to  exhibit  in  a  oondensed  shape 
the  results  of  tedious  and  intricate  researches,  but  I  cannot  pass  orer 
in  8ile^ce  the  great  assistance  1  have  received  from  the  "Gallus  "  and 
the  ''Handbuch  der  Eomischen  AltherthUmer,"  unfortunately  nerer 
completed,  of  the  late  lamented  Wilhelm  Adolph  Becker. 

Those  who  desdre  to  enlarge  their  knowledge  upon  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed  in  the  following  pages,  may  consult  with  advantage 
the  excellent  "  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Homan  Antiquities,"  edited 
by  my  accomplished  friend  Doctor  William  Smith.  I  had  the  honoor 
to  contribute  a  few  articles  to  that  book,  but  I  do  not  feel  myself 
prohibited  by  that  drcimistance  from  speaking  of  it,  as  a  whole,  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  praise. 

WILLIAM  RAMSAY. 

Glaboow  Collbob«  2Bth  Jaauary^  1851. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION 


The  fact  that  three  large  editions  of  the  ^  Manual  of  Roman  Anti- 
quities "  have  been  sold  off*  within  a  limited  period,  is  a  very  gratifying 
proof  that  my  labomn  have  been  approved  of  by  those  most  competent 
to  form  a  judgment.  At  the  suggestion  of  some  persons,  for  whose 
opinion  I  entertain  great  respect,  I  have  added  to  this  edition  a 
chapter  upon  Roman  Agriculture,  which  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
serviceable. 

W.  R. 
CoLLKOB  OF  Glasgow, 
25(A  March,  1859. 
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CHAFrER  L 


TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ROME.' 


CHiMpaffMi  dl  B#mw.— The  diBtrict  now  known  as  the  Campagna  di  Roma 
eactenda  along  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  for  sixty  miles  southward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  inland  as  far  as  the  first  slopes  of  the  Apennines,  which 
here  begin  to  rise  at  a  distance  of  from  25  to  35  miles  from  the  sea.  This  region 
presents  a  very  peculiar  aspect.  In  the  immediate  yidnity  of  the  coast  the  land 
is  low  and  swampy,  and  as  we  ascend  the  streams  the  meadows  which  border 
their  banks  partake  of  the  same  character.  •  Bnt  the  remainder  of  the  oonntry  is 
a  vast  expanse  of  table  land,  rolling  in  long  swells,  broken  and  furrowed  in  all 
directions  by  deep  rayines  and  water-courses,  the  sides  of  which  are  fireqnently 
rocky  and  precipitous.  The  surface  of  the  table  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  per- 
fectly dry,  the  general  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  seldom  less  than 
100  feet,  and  in  some  places  it  rises  into  ridges  of  considerable  height,  while  in 
the  midst  of  the  plain  the  bold,  picturesque,  isolated  mass  of  the  Alban  hlUs  (Mons 
AlbanuB)  divides  the  Campagna  proper  firom  the  deadly  level  of  the  Pomptine 
marshes  {Paludes  Pomptinae.) 

fliite  •r  !!•■■«« — The  seven  hUIs, — ^About  eighteen  miles  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber,  1^  stream,  whose  course  is  south  by  west,  makes  a  very  sudden  bend 
nearly  due  west ;  and,  as  it  gradually  sweeps  back  to  its  former  direction,  forms 
an  acute  angle,  in  which  lies  an  alluvial  meadow,  oontaining  upwards  of  300 
English  acres.  This  is  the  celebrated  Campus  Martins^  and  on  this  flat  a  great 
portion  of  the  modem  city  has  been  built.  The  southern  extremity  of  the  Cam- 
pus Martius  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Praia  Flammia, 

A  steep  bank  rises  abruptly  firom  the  edge  of  the  Campus  Martins,  and  then 
slopes  gradually  into  the  table  land,  whi^  forms  the  general  sur&ce  of  the 
country  beyond.  This  bank  presents  a  very  inegular  and  rugged  outline  towards 
the  river,  the  continuous  ridge  being  broken  by  numerous  projecting  bluffii,  which 
jut  out  into  the  low  ground,  and,  of  these,  the  four  which  approach  most  nearly 
to  the  liver,  at  the  sonthom  extremity  of  the  Campus  Martins,  being  cut  ofif  fron 

1  It  li  n«cetm7  to  warn  ibe  yonnf  toholar  Chat  almoit  «t«i7  point  eonneoted  with  tho 
topography  of  ancient  Rome,  beyond  the  mere  IdentUleatlon  or  tne  ceTen  hills,  hat  glren 
rise  to  animated,  eoroplei  and  Interminable  eontroTeraies,  whieh,  in  some  oases,  saob  as  the 
dispntes  regarding  the  position  of  the  Fomm,  and  the  determination  of  the  Arx  and  the 
CapUolmm^  may  almost  Im  said  to  have  assumed  the  aspeet  of  a  national  qnarrd,  since 
nearly  all  Italian  antiqvarlcs  adopt  one  set  of  opinions,  while  the  most  eminent  Oermans 
agree  In  advocating  opposite  Tlews.  We  cannot,  of  oonrae.  In  a  work  like  the  present,  at- 
tempt to  glTo  even  an  outline  of  the  arguments  and  illustrations  employed  by  the  conflicting 
parties  t  nut  we  shall  endearour  to  state  plainly  those  conclusions  wbloi  appear  most 
reasonable,  following.  In  a  great  measure,  as  our  most  trustworthy  guides,  the  great  work 
by  Platner,  Bunsen.  Gerhard  and  Rostell,  entitled  ■*  Beschrelbttng  der  Stadt  Bom.**  and  the 
Srst  part  of  the  '*  Handbuch  der  ROmlseben  AlthertbQmer,**  by  the  late  lamented  WUhcIm 
Adolph  Becker,  to  which  we  msy  add  some  ezcellent  papers  In  the  Classical  Museum  by  Mr. 
B.  H.  Bunbnry. 
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the  mun  ridge,  snd  from  each  other,  bj  intersecting  hollowg,  stand  as  sznan 
uolated  hills,  with  steep  rocky  escarpments.  The  smsSlest  of  the  four,  that  which 
lies  farthest  to  the  north,  is  the  Mons  Capitolinus  ;  next  in  size,  to  the  sonth 
of  the  Capitoline,  is  the  Palatium  or  Mons  Palatinus  ;  to  the  south  of  the 
Palatine,  larger  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  almost  tonching  the  river,  a 
the  MoKS  Ayentinus  ;  to  the  soath-east  of  the  Palatine,  and  separated  both 
fiiom  it  and  fiiom  the  Aventine  by  a  deep  hollow,  is  the  Mons  Coeuus,  oiigi- 
nallj  called,  we  are  told,  Mons  Querquetulanus. 

Another  deep  hollow  to  the  north  of  the  Coelian  divides  it  from  a  long  oon- 
tmnous  ridge,  which,  on  the  east,  slopes  graduaUj  into  the  Campagna,  while  on 
the  west,  or  side  next  the  river,  it  is  broken  into  four  tongues,  separated  from 
each  other  hj  narrow  dells.  These  tongues,  taken  in  succession,  are,  Esquiuae 
or  Mons  Esquilinus,  which  comprehends  two  projections,  severallj  distin- 
guished, in  ancient  times  as  the  Mons  Oppius  and  the  Mons  Cispius^^  names, 
however,  which,  in  the  Augustan  age,  were  known  to  the  learned  only — ^bevond  the 
Mons  Cispius,  the  Colus  Yiminalis — ^beyond  the  Yiminal,  the  Golus  Quiri- 
KAUS — ^beyond  the  Quirinal  the  Colus  Hobtulobum,  called,  at  a  late  period, 
Mons  Pincius.  The  Mons  Capitolinus^  Mons  Palatinus,  Mons  Aventinus, 
Mons  CoeliuSy  Mons  EsquiUnus,  ColHs  ViminaUs,  CoUis  QuirinaUs^  are  the 
far-famed  Seven  hUls  of  Rome,  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  which  must 
be  carefully  compared  with  the  plan  prefixed  to  this  chapter,  that  the  M<yns 
Capitolinus^  the  Mons  Palatinus^  the  Mons  Avenlinus,  and  the  Mons  Coelius 
can  alone  be  regarded  as  hills,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  the 
remainder  are  mere  irregular  projections  in  the  table  land  which  eonstitutes  the 
Campagna. 

The  broad  slope  of  the  Mons  Oppius,  towards  the  Palatine,  was  the  Carinae ; ' 
the  low  ridge  which  runs  from  the  Palatine  towards  the  Carinae  was  the  Velia; 
the  lower  slope  of  the  Palatuie,  towards  the  Capitoline  and  the  Tiber,  was  the 
Cermalus  or  Germalus;  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Coelian,  whose  outline,  on  | 
the  eastern  side,  is  not  veiy  sharply  defined,  was  the  Coeliolus  or  Minor  Coelius, '  ' 
Lastly,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  hill  behind  the  Aventine,  separated  i 
from  it  by  a  well  marked  hollow,  the  two  highest  points  being  now  marked  by  the  ( 
modern  (lurches  of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina.  We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  it  was 
regarded  merely  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine,  but  we  do  not  find  it  designated  by 
any  separate  name,  nor,  indeed,  is  it  distinctly  noticed  by  any  classical  author. 

It  must  be  remarked,  that  the  hills  of  Rome  do  not  novr  present,  by  any  means, 
the  same  aspect  which  they  must  have  borne  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  city,  i 
Their  summits  have  been  smoothed  and  levelled  to  adapt  them  for  the  fbnnda-  \ 
tions  of  the  edifices  by  which  they  were  crowned ;  then:  steep  rocky  sides  have  t 
been,  in  many  places,  sloped  away  in  order  to  afford  more  easy  access,  and  the  I 
enormous  accumulation  of  rubbish  around  their  bases,  has  raised  the  surfiu»  of  . 
the  ground  below,  and  thus  materially  diminished  their  apparent  elevation.  | 

Neariy  opposite  to  the  base  of  the  Capitoline,  the  river,  dividing  into  two  I 
branches,  forms,  as  they  reunite,  a  small  island,  the  Insula  TXberina,  i 

Crossing  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  a  long  continuous  ridge  extends  { 
from  the  vertex  of  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  bend  of  the  river,  as  &r  as  the  ! 
Aventine,  this  is  the  Ianiculum.  To  the  north-west  of  the  Janiculum,  separated  I 
ftom  it  by  a  deep  depression,  and  at  a  greater  distance  firom  the  river,  is  the    . 

1  Varro  L.L.  Y.  <  90    Fest  n-v.  SmtimoiUio,  p.  348.    AuL  GelL  XV.  I. 
tLir.  XXVLia  Diony«.  IIL  9L 
t  Varro  L.L. V.  f  46.— One.  de  Harusp.  Basp.  15.  Mart  XIL  IS. 
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M0N8  Vaticanus.  The  meadow  between  the  Vatican  and  the  Tiber  was  the  Ager 
Vaticanus^  of  which  the  Prata  Qmnctia  fonned  a  part,  and  the  slope  betweexr 
the  Janicnlom  and  the  Tiber,  was  comprehended  under  the  general  designation  of 
Regio  Transtiberina. 

Betoming  to  the  left  bank  and  the  seven  hills,  we  may  now  notice  the  hollows 
and  open  spaces,  b^  which  the  different  eminences  were  separated  from  each  other. 
The  ravine  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine  was  the  Vallis  Murciaj  it 
was  traversed  by  a  small  rivulet,  the  Aqua  Crabra,  and  here  was  laid  out  the 
Circus  Maximus-t  the  great  race-course  of  Rome.  In  the  low  ground,  extending 
from  the  Gapitoline  towards  the  Yelia  lay  the  Forum  Romanum ;  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Forum  Romanum  the  extensive  Fona  of  the  Emperors  were  formed, 
the  Forum  lulium,  the  Forum  Augusti,  the  Forum  Nervae,  and,  by  far  the 
most  magnificent  of  all,  the  Forum  Traiani^  which  lay  immediately  under  the 
Quirinal,  vast  masses  of  the  hill  itself  having  been  cut  away,  in  order  to 
enlarge  the  area.  Passing  over  the  ridge  of  the  Yelia,  we  descend  into  the 
hollow  between  the  Ck>elian  and  the  Esquiline,  of  which  the  western  portion 
seems  to  have  been  known  anciently  by  the  name  Ceroliensis^  and  is  now 
marked  by  the  stupendous  ruins  of  the  Coliseum,  while  farther  east  we  ought, 
probably,  to  place  the  Tahemola}  In  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiline  and 
the  Quirinal,  where  the  two  projecting  tongues  of  these  hiUs  almost  meet,  lay 
the  Suhurra^  one  of  the  most  busy  and  thickly  peopled  quarters  of  the  city ; 
a  street  running  from  the  Suburra  through  the  narrow  opening  between  the 
Mons  Cispius  and  the  Mons  Oppius,  was  the  Vicus  Cyprius^^  the  slope  which 
led  up  from  it  to  the  high  ground  of  the  Esquiline  was  the  Clivus  Urbius^'  and 
at  the  extremity  of  this  slope  was  the  Vicus  Sceleratus^*  so  called  because  this 
was  the  spot  where  Tullia  drove  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  murdered 
father.  In  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Yiminal  was  the  Vicus 
Patricius^  and  between  the  Suburra  and  the  Forum  was  the  Argiletum^  (i.e. 
the  day-field,)  a  word  which  the  perverse  etymologists  of  Rome  chose  to  con- 
sider a  compound  of  Argi  Utum^  and  to  explain  it  invented  a  legend  about  an 
imaginary  hero,  Argos,  who  was  represented  as  having  met  his  death  upon  this 
spot.*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Argiletum  was  the  district  of  the  Lautumiae 
or  stone-quarries,  where  one  of  the  prisons  was  situated,  hence  called  Career 
Lautumiarum,  or  simply  Lautundaef  which  must  be  carefully  distinguished 
from  the  more  ancient  prison  on  the  slope  of  the  Gapitoline,  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter. 

The  whole  of  the  low  ground  lying  between  the  Tiber,  the  north  point  of  the 
Aventine,  the  south  point  of  the  Gapitoline,  and  the  west  point  of  the  Palatine 
was,  from  a  veiy  early  period,  designated  as  the  Vdahrum,  This  space,  to- 
gether with  the  Forum,  and  the  hollow  between  the  Gapitoline  and  the  Palatine, 
which  oonneets  them,  was  a  swamp,  finequently  overflowed  by  the  river  until  the 
stagnant  waters  were  carried  off  by  the  great  drain  known  as  the  Cloaca 
Maximay  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  river  was  confined  within  its  bed  by  a 

1  VoTO  L.L.V., « a. 
SV«rroL.L.  V.  1 47.6a 

S  VuTO  L.L,  y.  1 4S.    FMt.  t-T.  StAwrti,  p.  300. 

4  This  U  tlM  opinion  •zprcMod  bv  Uriiehs  In  the  BMehnibnnf  d«r  8.R.  Bk.  IIL  p.  IMt 
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9  Ut.  L  4S.   Fott.  •.¥.  (Mitu  cArtw,  p.  18S. 
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Strong  bulwark,  faced  with  hewn  stone ;  this  parapet  and  the  cloaca  being  among 
the  few  works  of  that  early  period  which  still  remain  entire.  At  the  soath-west 
end  of  the  Yelabrum,  near  the  opening  of  the  Vallis  Murcia,  was  the  Forum 
Boarium  or  cattle-market ;  under  the  Aventine  was  the  Emporium^  or  wharf, 
where  merchant  vessels  loaded  and  discharged  their  cargoes,  and  the  whole  of 
the  quarter  was  connected  with  the  Forum  bj  two  great  streets,  the  Vicus  Tuscia 
and  the  Vicus  lugarius. 

The  stadent  having  made  himself  master  of  the  relative  position  of  the  different 
landmarks  here  enumerated,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  above  remarks  with 
the  plan  of  the  city  placed  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed to  give  a  sketch  of  the  original  limits  and  gradual  extension  of  Home ;  but 
before  entering  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may  briefly  advert  to  the  cere- 
monies observed  by  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  central  Italy  in  founding  a  new 
city — ceremonies  which,  it  is  said,  were  chiefly  of  Etruscan  origin. 

Fonnding  ef  a  City. — On  a  day  when  the  omens  were  favourable^  {die  aus- 
picatOj)  a  hole  was  dug  on  the  spot  which  was  to  be  the  central  point,  the  'EarU 
or  focus,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  city.  Into  this  hole  was  cast  a  small  quantity  of 
com  and  of  all  things  necessary  for  supporting  the  life  of  man,  each  of  the  new 
citizens  brought  a  hajidful  of  earth  from  the  spot  where  he  had  previously  dwelt, 
and  this  was  thrown  in  above  the  other  objects.  The  hole  was  then  filled  up  to  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground,  an  altar  was  erected  on  the  spot,  and  sacri- 
fice offered.  The  founder  of  the  new  city,  (conditor,)  with  his  doak  arrange^ 
in  the  Gabian  fashion,  (cinctu  Gabino^)  that  is,  with  one  end  of  the  toga  thrown 
over  his  head,  and  the  other  bound  tight  round  his  waist,  like  a  girdle,  traced 
out  the  cu'cle  of  the  walls  with  a  plough,  to  which  were  yoked  a  bull  on  the 
right  hand  and  a  cow  on  the  left.  The  share  was  made  of  bronze,  it  was  directed 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  furrow  slice  fell  inwards,  and  it  was  carried  over  (sus- 
pendere  aratrum)  those  spots  where  it  was  intended  to  place  a  gate.  The 
furrow  thus  formed  (primigenitis  sidcus)  represented  the  ditdi,  and  the  ridge  the 
walls  of  the  proposed  city ;  the  whole  drcuit  being  considered  holy,  except  where 
the  plough  had  been  lifted  up.^ 

PomoeriBBi. — The  pomoerium  of  an  ancient  Italian  dty  was,  strictly  speak- 
ing, a  space  kept  dear  of  buildings  and  cultivation  on  both  sides  of  the  wall. 
The  necessity  for  preserving  an  open  area  of  this  kind  was  evident  in  a  militair 
point  of  view,  and  in  ^rder  to  prevent  it  firom  being  encroached  upon,  it  was 
consecrated.  Although  this  was  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  Pomoerium^ 
the  term,  in  practice,  was  more  frequently  applied,  in  a  restricted  sense,  to  tbe 
outer  boundary  of  the  pomoerium,  that  is,  to  a  line  drawn  round  the  walls  at  some 
distance  outside  the  dty^  the  course  of  which  was  marked  by  stones  set  up  at 
intervals,  (cippi — cippipomoeri — certis  spatiis  interiecti  lapvies^)  and  this  line 
defined  the  limit  within  which  the  auspices  in  regard  to  all  matters  regarding  the 
welfare  of  the  city  itself  (urhana  auspicia)  might  be  taken.  When  the  popula- 
tion of  a  city  received  a  large  increase,  and  suburbs  were  formed,  it^ould,  of 
course,  become  necessary  to  fi^rm  a  new  cirde,  embracing  a  wider  space,  and  to 
unoonsecrate  (exaugurare)  a  portion  of  the  ground  previously  held  sacred,  thai 
is,  in  technical  language,  Proferre  s.  augere  s.  ampUare  et  ierminare  pomoe- 
rium— pomoerio  addere — propagare  terminos  urbis.  According  to  the  Roman 
constitution,  no  one  was  permitted  to  extend  the  pomoerium,  unless  he  had 

1  Cato  (laoted  by  Berr.  ad  Vlrg.  JEn.  V.  750.  Yarro  L.L.  Y.  ft  148.  Ovid.  Fast.  lY. 
ttl.  Plntareh.  Rom.  11.  Q.  R.  87.  Dionyi.  L  Sa  Joann.  Lyd.  lY.  50.  PauL  Diae.  ilt. 
frMgenitu,  p.  296.    MQUer  die  Etroak.  IL  p.  145. 
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extended  the  dominions  of  the  Reman  people ;  and  although  many  generals  mider 
the  republic  might  have  claimed  the  privilege,  no  such  extension  took  place  from 
the  reign  of  Servins  Tnllius  to  the  dictator&p  of  Sulla,  hj  whom,  by  Augustus, 
and  by  Claudius,  (and  perhaps  bj  Julius  Caesar  also,)  the  pomoerium  was  suc- 
cessively enlarged.  Stones  have  been  found  in  various  places  around  Borne, 
vrhich  oommemorate  the  extension  of  the  pomoerium  by  Augustus  and  Claudius, 
and  we  give  an  inscription  copied  from  one  of  these,  which  possesses  peculiar 
interest,  from  exhibiting  one  of  the  new  letters  added  to  the  Roman  alphabet  by  the 
last  named  emperor— Ti.  Claudius.  Dbusi.  F.  CiESAB.  Aug.  Germanicus. 
Pont.  Max.  Trib.  Pot.  Villi.  Imp.  XVI.  Cos.  HIE  Censob.  P.  P.  Auctis. 

POPUM.  RojIASn.  FlNlBUS.  POMEBIUM.  AmPUAIiT.  TEBMINAJrrQ.' 

A«er  cllatas. — ^Altogether  distinct  from  the  Pomoerium  was  the  cger  effatusy 
the  name  given  to  a  space  contained  between  the  outer  limit  of  the  pomoerium 
and  a  circle  drawn  round  the  city,  embracing  a  wider  circuit  than  the  pomoerium. 
Those  auspices  which  were  in  no  way  connected  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  city,  or  with  matters  transacted  within  tho  city  itself,  such  as  the  auspices 
vrhich  referred  to  a  foreign  war,  or  to  those  assemblies  of  the  people  which  could 
not  be  held  within  the  pomoerium,  were  observed  in  the  ager  effdtus^  and  could 
be  taken  nowhere  else.    Thus,  we  understand  the  necessity  imposed  upon  gene- 
rals of  returning  to  the  dty,  even  from  a  great  distance,  if  cupcnmstanoes  occurred 
vrhich  rendered  it  imperative  to  renew  the  auspices  (auspicia  repetere — auspicia 
renovare.)    From  what  has  been  said,  it  wUl  be  perceived  that  the  pomoerinm 
was  within  the  ag^r  effatuSy  but  did  not  fonn  a  part  of  it.' 

Cities  •■  tk«  Seven  Hills,  moie  ancient  than  Rome. — ^The  advantages 
presented  by  the  site  described  above  were  so  numerous  and  so  obvious,  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  observed  and  turned  to  account  by  some  of  the  various  trib4 
which,  in  remote  ages,  occupied,  in  succession,  the  lower  valley  of  the  Tiber.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  traditions  of  an  ancient  town  on  the  Capitoline  named  Satumia^ 
the  hiU  itself  having  been  designated  Mona  Satumitis,  In  like  manner,  a  town 
jEnea^  or  Antipolis^  is  said  to  have  once  existed  on  the  Janiculum,  whUe  the 
poem  of  Virgil  has  made  every  one  fiimiliar  with  the  colony  planted  by  the 
Arcadian  Evander  on  the  Palatine— a  legend  which  evidently  points  to  a  Pelasgian 

settlement.' 

Cit7  ef  Romnlast  *■<  its  gm4nnl  extenaloa  nntU  the  reign  of  Serrina 

Tnliins. — ^All  ancient  writers  agree  that  the  original  dty  of  Bomulus  was  built 
upon  the  Palatine.  The  name  Boma  Quadrata  (P^^v  rtr^uytufos)  was  evi- 
dently derived  from  its  form,  the  outline  of  the  Palatine  being  quadrangular.  The 
number  of  gates  was  three  or  four,  three  being  the  smallest  number  allowed  by 
the  Etruscan  discipline,  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ma.  1. 422.)  and  of  these,  the  names  of 
two  have  been  preserved,  the  Porta  Mugumis  s.  Mugonia^  afterwards  know^  as 
the  Vtha  Porta  PalatU^  and  the  Porta  Homanula  s.  Romano.  The  former 
appears  to  have  stood  upon  the  north-east  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  point  where  the 
Velia  branches  off,  the  latter  on  the  north-west  side,  above  the  Velabrum. 
The  wall  woidd  naturaUy  run  along  the  rocky  scarp,  while  the  pomoerium 
was  traced  round  the  base  of  the  hilL     The  line  of  this  pomoerium  is  minutely 

1  On  tb«  raUeot  of  the  Pomoerlam  sm  eipeelally  Varro  L.L.  V.  4  149.  LIt.  I  44.  TMlt. 
Ann.XILS3.«L  AuLOelLXni.  14   Dion  Cam.  XLIIL  Sa  XLIV.  49.   Vopbo.  Aarallan.  »1. 
OnU.  Corp.  Intorip.  Latt  n.  710i 
*  S  Varro  L.U  VL  «  5&    Cle.  do  N.D.  IL  4.  do  DIt.  1. 17.  Bppi  ad  Q.  F.  n.  S.    Ltv.  VIIL 

901 X  3.  XXIIL  19.    Serr.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  IL  l?a  VI.  197. 
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described  by  Tacitos,  (Ann.  XII.  23.  24.)  who  evidently  derived  his  infannati(m 
from  some  ancient  and  authentic  record.^ 

With  regard  to  the  gradaal  extension  of  the  dtj,  the  statements  of  different 
writers  are  somewhat  at  variance  with  each  other ;  bnt  the  prevailing  belief  was 
that  the  Capitoline,  the  Forom,  and  periiaps  a  portion  of  the  Quirinal,  were 
added  upon  the  union  of  the  people  of  Romulus  with  the  Sabines ;  that  upon 
the  destruction  of  Alba  Longa  and  the  removal  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Mons 
Coelius  was  occupied ;  that  after  the  fresh  conquests  achieved  bj  Ancus  Martiits, 
the  Aventine  was  taken  in ;  while  the  Yimmal,  the  Esquiline,  and  the  Quirinal 
were  annexed  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  Servius  Tullius.  To  the  latter  espe- 
cially is  ascribed  the  completion  of  the  great  work  commenced  by  his  predeoevor, 
the  construction,  namely,  of  a  wall  which  enclosed  the  whole  of  the  seven  hiUs, 
and  perhaps  a  portion  of  the  Janiculum  beyond  the  Tiber.  All  admit  that  the 
drcuit  thus  marked  out  remuned  unchanged  for  eight  hundred  years,  that  is, 
until  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian,  by  whom  a  new  and  more  extensive 
line  of  fortifications  was  constructed.'  The  limits  of  the  city,  as  defined  by  Servius 
Tullius,  demand  particular  attention. 

Coarse  •€  the  Servian  Wall. — Even  in  the  time  of  Dionysins,  it   had 
become  a  task  of  considerable  difficulty  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  the  Servian  wall, 
in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  building  by  which  it  was  masked  on  both  sides. 
But  although  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  with  regard  to  its  position  at 
some  particular  p<fints,  the  character  of  the  ground  is  such,  that  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day  we  can,  with  confidence,  determine  its  course  within  narrow  limits. 
We  are  much  assisted  by  the  information  contained  in  ancient  writers  regarding 
the  gates,  the  position  of  which  can,  in  several  instances,  be  identified  vrith 
tolerable  certainty.      We  have,  moreover,  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the 
engineers  availed  themselves  at  every  point  of  the  advantages  presented  by  the 
natural  aspect  of  the  ground,  and  that  while  few  or  no  bulwarks  would  be 
regarded  as  necessary  on  the  tops  of  the  crags,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  openings 
presented  by  the  hollows  and  by  the  plam  would  be  fortified  with  uncommon 
care.    The  side  on  which  Rome  was  most  accessible  was  on  the  north-west,  for 
there,  as  previously  remarked,  the  long  ridge  which  connects  the  projecting 
tongues  of  the  Quirinal  the  Yiminal  and  the  Esquiline  falls  with  a  veiy  gradual  and 
gentle  slope  to  the  level  of  the  table  land  of  the  Campagna.    Accordingly,  an 
immense  rampart  of  earth,  with  a  deep  ditch  in  front,  was  fonned  on  the  crest  of 
this  height,  and  remains  of  the  Agger  Servii  TuUiiy  as  it  was  called,  can  still  bo 
distinctly  traced.     It  was  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in  length,  fifty  feet  broad, 
crowned  by  a  wall  and  strengthened  by  towers,  while  the  ditch  in  front  was  one 
hundred  feet  broad  and  thirty  feet  deep.    The  general  course  of  the  walls,  as 
marked  out  by  the  most  judicious  topographers,  will  be  better  understood  by 
examining  the  plan  than  by  any  veri)al  description.    It  will  be  seen  that  at  one 
point  only  was  the  line  interrupted,  viz.,  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Aventine, 
and  here  the  river,  the  bank  being  faced  with  a  stone  parapet,  was  considered  to 
afford  sufficient  protection.     This,  however,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  is  a  disputed 
point ;  (or  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen  both  maintain  that  the  wall  actually  ran  across 
the  Velabrum  at  some  distance  firom  the  Tiber.    The  whole  cireuit  of  the  Servian 

1  Varro  L.L.  Y.  ft  164.  YL  |  2i.  ap.  Non.  XIL  ■.¥.  Mteundttm,  [k  S6a  ap.  Solln.  1. 17.  LW. 
L  IS.  Grid.  Trltt.  III.  L  81.  Plin.  II N.  IIL  6.  SoIIn.  I.  84.  Dlnnys.  11.  sa  65.  Feat  a.r. 
Quadrata,  p.  858.  8.T.  Rotnaita  porta,  p.  868.    Paul.  Diao.  ar.  Mugioaitu  p.  144. 

>  On  the  gradual  exunaion  of  the  city.  Me  Lir.  I.  Sa  aSL  96.  44.  UL  67.  DkNua  U.  86.  K, 
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citj,  thoB  defined,  is  about  fire  miles,  which  agrees  perfectly  with  the  statement 
of  IMonysins,  that  the  portion  of  Rome  within  the  walls  corresponded  yeiy  nearly 
in  extent  with  Athens.     (Dionys.  IV.  13.  Thncyd.  II.  18.)  ^ 

Crates  oftlie  Serriaa  €it7*— The  number  of  the  gates  has  been  Taiiously 
estimated,  according  to  the  yarious  interpretations  assigned  to  different  passages 
in  the  classical  writers  and  the  grammarians.  By  some  it  is  carried  up  to 
twenty-six,  by  others  it  is  placed  much  lower ;  but  Pliny  distinctly  asserts  that  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian  there  were  thirty-seven.  Much  confusion  has  undoubtedly 
arisen  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  many  gates  would  be  built 
up,  and  new  ones  broken  out ;  and  thus,  although  we  may  be  able  to  discover 
the  names  of  more  than  twenty,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  of  these  were 
in  existence  at  the  same  time.  We  shall  notice  briefly  the  most  important,  that 
is,  those  which  are  most  frequently  mentioned  from  being  oQunected  with  the 
principal  thoroughfares,  and  those  which  possess  some  speGlal  interest  from  his- 
torical associations. 

1.  Porta  ColUna^  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  Agger,  the  most  northern 
point  of  the  fortifications.     (Liv.  II.  11.) 

2.  Porta  EsquiUna^  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Agger. 

3.  Porta  VimmaUs^  about  the  centre  of  the  Agger,  between  the  Porta  Gol- 
lina  and  the  Porta  Esquilina.    It  is  specially  mentioned  by  Strabo  (7.  8.  §  7.) 

4.  Porta  Querquetulana^  s.  Qnerquetukiria^  probably  in  the  hollow  which 
divides  the  Esquiline  from  the  Coelian.  (Plin.  H.  N.  XYI.  10.  Pest.  s.v.  Quer- 
qtiettdanae,  p.  261.) 

5.  Porta  Coelimontanaj  to  the  south  of  the  Querquetulana,  where  the  Coelian 
joins  the  table  land  by  a  gentle  declivity.    (Liv.  XXXY.  9.    Cic.  in  Pis.  23.) 

6.  Porta  Capena,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the  Aventine,  but 
almost  touching  the  base  of  the  former  hilL  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
inaportant  of  all  the  gates,  since  at  this  point  the  great  Via  Appia  commenced. 

7.  Porta  iVigemina,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  Aventine — the  name 
was  probably  derived  from  its  having  three  archways  or  lani  (perviae  transi- 
tiones,) 

Between  the  Porta  Capena  and  the  Porta  Trigemina  were  the  Porta  Raudus- 
culana^  the  Porta  Naevia^  and  the  Porta  LavemaliSj  which  are  of  little  note. 
The  Porta  Navalisy  in  all  probability,  opened  upon  the  river  under  the  Aventine. 

8.  Porta  Flumentana^,  unquestionably  dose  to  the  Tiber,  and  probably  in  the 
short  line  of  wall  running  down  from  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  Capitoline 
to  the  river.    (Liv.  XXXV.  9.  21.    Paul  Diac.  s,v.  Flumentana,  p.  89.) 

9.  Porta  Carmentalis^  in  the  same  portion  of  the  wall  with  the  preceding. 
It  was  named  from  an  altar  of  Carmentis,  whom  the  popular  legend  regarded  as 
the  prophetic  mother  of  Evander,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Capitoline,  and 
opened  out  upon  the  Prata  Plaminia.  The  gate  had  two  arched  passages,  (/ant) 
of  which  that  on  the  right  hand  of  those  quitting  the  city  was  regarded  as  of 
evfl  omen,  and  named  Porta  Scderata^  because  the  Fabii  were  said  to  have 
passed  through  it  when  they  marched  forth  on  their  ill-fated  enterprise.  (Liv. 
II,  49.  XXIV.  47.  Ovid,  Fast.  IL  201.  Fest.  8.v.  ReUgiard,  p.  285.  Dionys. 
1.32.    8o1ulL13.    Serv.  ad  Virg. -fin.  VOL  387.) 

The  Porta  Ratumena  (Fest.  s.v.  Ratumena^  p.  274.  Plin.  H.  N.  TIIL  42. 
Plutaixjh.  Popl.  13.)  and  the  Porta  Fontinalis  (Liv.  XXXV.  10)  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  that  part  of  the  wall  which  ran  along  the  Campus  Martins, 

lDion71.iy.i3.IX.68.  CI&  dt  Rep.  a  6.  B7PUn.H.N.IILaw  Itis  ealM  tlM  AffOT 
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connecting  the  Gapitoline  with  the  Qoiiinal ;  the  Porta  Sanqualis,  named  from 
the  adjoining  temple  of  Sancus  or  Dius  Ftdiua^  (Jay,  YIII.  20.  Paul.  Diac 
B.T.  Sanqualis,  p.  345.)  and  the  Porta  Salutaris,  named  finom  the  adjoining 
temple  ofSalus,  (Liv.  IX.  48.  X.  1.  Plin.  XXXV.  4.  Paul.  Diac  8.t.  Salutaris 
Porta,  p.  827.)  were  both  upon  the  heights  of  the  QnirinaL 

One  gate  more  deserves  particular  notice — ^the  Porta  Trxumphalis,  so  called, 
it  would  appear,  because  through  it  all  the  triumphal  processions  entered  the 
cit7,  its  use  being  restricted  to  these  or  similar  solemnities.  It  is  not  often  men- 
tioned, and  its  position  has  given  rise  to  much  oontroyersy  among  topographers, 
none  of  whom  have  succeed^  in  demonstrating  the  truth  of  their  theories.  The 
passages  upon  which  the  arguments  employed  must  of  necessity  rest  are,  Oic.  in 
PisoD.  23.  Tacit.  Ann.  I.  8.  Sueton.  Octav.  100.  Joseph.  B.  J.  VII.  6.  §  4. 
Dion  Cass.  LVI.  42.    Compare  also  Sueton.  Ner.  25.  Dion  Cass.  LXIII.  20. 

Beglona  •rtke  Serriaa  City. — Servius  divided  the  whole  space  included 
by  his  walls,  with  the  exception  of  the  Aventine  and  the  Capitoline,  into  four 
districts,  (Jttgionea,)  which  corresponded  with  his  distribution  of  the  four  city 
tribes. 

1.  Regio  Siiburana,  comprising  the  Coellan,  the  valley  between  the  Coelian 
and  the  £squiline,  {Ceroliensis,)  the  Carinae  and  the  Subura.  2.  Regio  Es- 
quiUna,  comprising  the  remainder  of  the  Esquiline  and  the  valley  between  the 
Esquiline  and  the  Yiminal.  3.  R^gio  CoUina,  comprising  the  Yiminal  and  the 
Quirinal,  with  the  valley  between  them.  4.  Regio  Palalina,  comprising  the 
whole  of  the  Palatine  with  the  Yelia,  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the 
Coelian,  and,  probably,  the  low  grounds  of  the  Yelabrum.  (Yarro  L.L.  Y.  § 
46—63.) 

>  Septim«BtlHm»— Connected  with  the  early  topography  of  the  city,  was  the 
Septimontium,  or  SeptimontiaU  Sacrum,  a  festi^  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
December  by  the  inhabitants  of  seven  elevated  spots  in  Rome,  which  kept  alive,  j 
in  later  times,  the  memory  of  a  period  when  these  districts  were  first  united  hy  a  ' 
common  bond ;  but  these  were  quite  distinct  from  the  seven  hills  of  the  Servian  i 
city.  Festus  names  as  the  locidities,  in  each  of  which  sacrifice  was  offered  hy  I 
the  inlilibitants  on  this  holy  day,  the  following:  Palatium,  Yelia,  Fagutal, 
Subura,  Cermalus,  Oppius,  Coelius  Mons,  Cispius  Mons ;  the  number  being  here 
eight,  one  must  have  been  interpolated,  and  some  critics  would  reject  the  Subura, 
while  others  exclude  the  Coelius.  The  position  of  all  has  been  already  indicated, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Fagutal,  which  is  usually  placed  near  the  Porta 
EsquUina,  or  in  the  hollow  between  the  Esquiline  and  the  Coelian.  In  any 
case,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  confederacy  or  league  commemorated  by  the 
Septimontium  was  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Palatine,  the  Esquiline  and 
the  Coelian,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Capitoline,  the  Aventine,  the  Yiminal,  and 
the  QuirinaL  (Yano  L.L.  Y.  §  41.  YI.  §  24.  Festus  8.v.  Septmontio,  p.  348. 
Plutarch.  Q.  R.  69.    Sueton.  Dom.  4.) 

C*BBection  •€  the  JanftcBlam  wtth  the  Citr* — ^Although  the  Janiculum 
was  not  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the  city,  yet  its  commanding  position  must 
have  suggested  the  expediency,^  and,  indeed,  the  necessity,  of  establishing  an 
OQtwork  on  it.  Accordingly,  both  Livy*  and  Dionysius"  agree  in  asserting  that 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Ancus  Martins,  it  was  fortfoed  with  a  wall,  and  that  a 
communication  was  established  by  means  of  the  Ponx  Suhlicius,  of  which  more 
hereafter.    At  the  same  time,  it  seems  unquestionable,  that,  for  some  time  after 
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the  expnkion  of  the  kmgs,  Rome  possessed  nothing  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber ;  although,  as  it  gradnallj  recovered  its  power,  the  re-occapation  of  the 
Janicnlnm  would  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  attention.  As  to  the  position  of 
afiairs  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  see  Appian.  B.  C.  I.  68.    Cic.  1.  c. 

The  City  la  the  age  of  Avgnstna, — It  18  nmyersally  admitted  that  the 
fortified  drcuit  marked  out  by  Servius  Tullius  remained  unchanged  for  eight 
hundred  years,  until  the  period  when  a  new  and  more  extensive  line  of 
walls  was  erected  bj  Anrelian  and  his  successor.  But  although  the  boundary  of 
the  Servian  city  remained  unaltered,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  city  itself  did 
not  mcrease.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ground 
enclosed  by  Servius  was  not  built  upon  at  all  at  that  early  epoch,  but  that  large 
spaces  remained  open  for  the  purpose  of  affording  accommodation  to  the  troops 
of  countrymen,  who,  with  their  families  and  flocks  and  herds,  sought  refuge  in 
the  city  when  their  lands  and  property  were  threatened  by  the  inroads  of  a  hostile 
tribe.  When,  however,  the  fixed  population  began  to  mcrease  with  great  rapidity, 
and  when  all  danger  of  invasion  had  passed  away  with  the  discomfiture  of  Han- 
nibal, not  only  was  the  vacant  ground  gradually  covered  with  dense  masses  of 
building,  but  the  sacred  character  of  the  pomoerium  itself  was  disregarded,  and 
the  waUs  became  so  choked  up  with  houses  that  it  was  impossibk,  in  some 
places,  to  follow  their  course.  In  addition  to  this,  large  suburbs  sprung  up  out- 
side the  walls,  and  even  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  stretched  in  every  dir^ion,  so 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  precisely  the  limits  of  the  city,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  London  at  the  present  day.  (See  Dionys.  II,  87.  who  speaks  as  an  eye 
witness.) 

Begieas  ef  Asgwrtaa. — Augustus,  for  the  Convenience  of  civil  administra- 
tion, divided  the  whole  of  the  dty  proper,  together  with  the  suburbs,  into  four- 
teen districts,  or  Regiones^  named  firom  the  most  remarkable  object  or  locality 
in  each : — 

I.  Porta  Capena,  U.  CoelimorUana.  IH.  Isis  et  Serapis,  IV.  Templum 
Pacts,  V.  EsquUina.  VI.  AUa  Semita.  VII.  Via  Lata,  VUI.  Forum 
Romanum,  IX.  Circus  Flaminius,  X.  Palatium.  XI.  Circus  Maximus, 
Xn.  Piscina  Publica,    XIII.  Aventinus,    XIV.  Transtiberina, 

This  arrangement  does  not  demand  any  particular  notice,  for  the  division  into 
regions  being,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  purely  arbitrary,  the  boundaries  of 
each  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  the  two  works, 
bearing  the  names  of  lector  and  Sextus  Rufns,  which  aescribe  Rome  according 
to  these  regions,  and  which,  for  a  long  period,  fonned  the  grotmdwork  of  all 
treatises  on  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city,  are  now  recogniaed  as  fabrications 
of  a  comparatively  recent  date.  In  what  foUows,  therefore,  we  shall  fill  up  the 
outline  already  traced,  guided  chiefly  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground. 

We  shall  first  describe  the  Forum,  the  centre,  the  heart,  as  it  were,  of  the  city ; 
we  shall  next  mention  the  most  remarkable  objects  on  each  of  the  seven  hiUs,  in 
succession,  and  in  the  valleys  which  separate  these  hills,  and  then  discuss 
the  bw  grounds  which  they  overlook ;  concluding  with  ao  enumeration  of  the 
bridges,  of  the  aqueducts,  and  of  the  high  roads  which  branched  off  in  different 
directions.  Before  entering  upon  this  part  of  our  task,  we  may  say  a  few  words 
npon^ 

The  Walls  ef  AnrelkiB. — All  af^rehensions  of  foreign  invauon  had  ceased 
with  the  close  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  for  many  centuries  the  revival  of  such 
alarms  seemed  impossible.  Hence,  among  the  various  extensive  and  costly  works 
undertaken  by  the  earlier  emperors,  for  the  comfort  or  embellishment  of  the  cityi 
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no  thoagbt  seems  ever  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  fortifications.  But  when 
hordes  of  fierce  barbarians,  on  the  northern  and  north-eastern  frontiers,  began  to 
threaten  the  soil  of  Italy  itself,  the  necessitj  of  affording  protection  to  the  metro- 
polis, which  conld  not  have  offered  even  a  show  of  resistance  to  an  invader, 
became  evident  and  urgent.  Accordingly,  the  strong-minded  and  energetic 
Aurelian  formed  the  design  of  encircling,  with  a  great  wall,  the  whole  of  the 
vast  mass  of  building  which  had  grown  up  bejond  the  ancient  limits ;  and  the 
task  which  he  commenced  with  vigour,  but  was  prevented  from  finishing  by 
death,  was  completed  by  his  successor,  Probus.  Much  discussion  has  arisen  with 
regard  to  the  actual  extent  of  these  walls  in  consequence  of  an  expression  in 
Vopiscus,  (Yit.  Aurel.  39.)  which  has  been  interpreted  to  signify  that  their  cir- 
comference  was  fifty  miles,  a  statement,  not  only  incredible  in  itself,  but  utterly 
at  variance  with  all  that  has  been  brought  to  lidit  by  modem  investigations.  It 
is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  wuls,  as  they  exist  at  present,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  are  identical  in  their  course  with  those  of  Aurelian,  which  were 
nibeequently  repidred  and  almost  rebuilt  by  Honoriils,  and  by  Belisarius.  The 
actual  circuit  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  is  about  eleven  Roman  miles, 
which  will  not  differ  very  widely  from  the  representation  of  Yopiscus,  if  we  un- 
derstand his  ^*  qainquaginta  prope  jniUia"  to  denote  50,000  feet,  and  not  50,000 
paces,  although  such  a  form  of  expression  is  unquestionably  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  usages  of  the  language.  The  drcumference  of  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Vespasian  was,  according  to  Pliny,  (H.  N.  in.  5.)  thirteen  Roman  miles ;  but 
this  included  the  Transtiberina  Regie.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  lunits  of  the 
present  work  to  enter  into  any  discussion  with  regard  to  the  points  embraced 
by  the  new  waUs ;  but  their  general  course  will  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  plan  on  which  they  are  laid  down,  as  well  as  those  of  Servius.  It  will  be 
seen  that  on  the  left  bank  they  took  in  the  whole  of  the  Gollis  Hortulorum  and 
of  the  Campus  Martins,  while  on  the  right  bank  they  included  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  Janiculum,  the  whole  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  Vatican,  is  embraced 
by  the  modem  waU.  According  to  Procopius,  there  were  fourteen  gates  (flri/X«e/,) 
besides  wickets  (vvXiltf.) 

TOE  F0B17H. 

An  important  towns  in  ancient  Greece  and  Italy  had  an  open  area  in  some 
central  situation,  which  served  as  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the  citizens.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  the  courts  of  justice  and  the  government  offices  were  usually 
established ;  here  the  principal  merchants  and  bakers  transacted  their  business, 
and  here  public  meetings  of  every  description  were  held — ^it  was,  as  it  were,  the 
focus  of  commerdal,  legal,  and  political  life.  This  space  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  «tyo(«,  by  the  Italians  Forum,  In  regard  to  Rome  we  generally  speak 
of  the  Forum  Romanum  emphatically,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  Forum  of  the 
republic  from  numerous  other  fora,  constracted,  chiefly  for  legal  purposes,  by 
different  emperors,  and  finom  the  ordinary  fora,  or  bazaars,  where  goods  of  a 
particular  description  were  retiuled,  such  as  the  forum  oUtorium,  or  vegetable 
market,  the  forum  piscatorium^  or  fish  market,  the  forum  boarium^  or  cattle 
market,  and  others. 

F«n«  BMMuin. — ^This  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  interesting  locality 
m  Rome,  from  both  the  number  and  the  character  of  the  historical  events  with 
which  it  is  associated.  For  a  long  period  much  doubt  existed  as  to  its  precise 
position  and  limits ;  but  these  have  now  been  ascertained  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner  by  recent  excavations.    It  stretched,  as  we  have  already  ipdicated,  from 
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the  bue  of  the  C^ritoline  aa  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  elope  of  the  Tdi^  In 
Uogiii  it  extended  aboat  221  finds;  its  greAteat  breadth,  at  the  biae  of  the 
Capitoline,  was  about  68  jarda,  and  it  gradually  diminithed  in  width  ae  it 
receded  from  the  C^lolbe,  until,  at  the  oppodt«  extremitj,  it  waa  redaced  Ui  36 
vaida.  Thifi  apace  muaC  appear  eitremelj  confined,  when  we  take  into  account  the 
immense  popolation  of  &ime  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  business  transacted  within  ita  precincts ;  bat  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  when  it  was  first  formed  the  oily  was  iittle  more  than  a  large  village — that 
from  a  \erj  earlj  period  it  was  suirounded  bj  shopi  and  emSaex  of  all  dea- 
criptions,  the  propert;  of  private  iodividuals,  and  that  consequenllj  its  extension 
became  a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  although  meana  were  erenCuallj  taken  to 
increase  the  amonnt  of  accommodation  by  the  erection  of  potticoes  and  eouit- 
honses,  opening  off  it.  The  anneied  plan  is  intended  to  convey  a  general  idea 
uf  the  relative  poaicion  of  the  diSerent  objecta  in  and  around  the  funun.  The 
eye  is  euppoeed  lo  be  looking  trom  the  Hons  Capilolinns  towards  the  Velia. 

The  forum  consisted  essentially  of  two  parts :  1.  The  CbTRifiiun,  and  2.  The 
Forum  proper,  or  lower  forum.  Theae  two  tenne  are  frequently  employed  m 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  each  must  be  examined  separately. ' 


This  name  was  given  to  that  poitioD  of  the  Forum  which  was  moat  remote 
from  the  Capitoline,  comprising,  perhaps,  one-fourth  of  the  whole  area.  It  waa 
consecrated  by  the  angura,  while  the  remainder  of  the  f  onmi  waa  not,  and  was 
set  apart  for  partionhtr  purposes. 

It  waa  the  regular  place  of  meeting  for  the  Comilia  Curiala,  or  constitn- 
tional  assemblies  of  the  patridans,  and  hence,  according,  to  the  moat  rcasonabla 
etymol<^,  the  name  was  derived — Courrnm  ab  eo,  quod  Coibakt  eo  Comiim 
Ciaialis  et  litium  causa. '  In  the  Comitinm  public  meetings  (concionej)  also 
of  all  classes  were  held ;  and  when  games  were  eihibited  in  tie  lower  fomm,  the 
Comidum  was  frequently  covered  over  with  an  awning  for  the  convenience  of 
tlie  senators  and  other  dignified  persons  who  stood  there  to  witness  the  show.' 

TrtbaaBt.   PnmL— On   the   Comitiam,    at   the   extremity  most  remote 
from  the  Capitoline,  was  a.  raised  platform,  the  original  Tribunal,  where  the 
Praetor  Urbanus  sat  to  administar  josUce.     It  was  used  for  this  purpose  down  to 
the  veiy  close  of  the  repuhUc,  although,  from  the  increase  of  legal  business,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  nomerotis  other  tribunatia  were  established  elsewhere.     Close 
to  the  tribunal  was  an  altar  b  the  shape  of  a  well-cover,  (jnileal,)  ouder  which 
the  razor  and  whetstone  of  the  augnr  Atlus  Navius  were  buried ;  this  was  the 
celebrated  Puteal  Libonii  or  Puteal   Scribomanum,  so  named  in  consequence 
of  having  bmi  restored  and  beautified 
by  a  certain  Soribonius  Libo,  winch  be- 
came a  noted  rcndecvona  for  men  of 
bosiness.      i.    representation    of   ^ia 
monument  as  it  appears  npou  a  denarius 
of  th«  Gens  Seribonia,  is  annexed. ' 
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BvMva. — On  the  bonuduy  line,  between  the  Comitinm  and  the  lower 
Inmin,  etood  the  elevated  pUttonn,  ^sabgulus,)  adorned  with  naval  trophiea 
won  (6.C.  S38)  &om  the  Antiates,  and  hcnee  called  Bostra,  from  irhich  the 
m^iBtrates  and  other  pnblio  sptnkeis  were  wont  to  harangue  the  people.  The 
Kosti«,  lk>m  being  consecrated,  ia  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  templum. ' 

Towards  the  close  of  Jnlioa  Cssbj'b  career,  or  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Angoitoi,  the  position  of  the  Boetra  was  changed  and  tcauBferred  &om  £e 
Comitiom  to  tbe  soDth  aide  of  the  lower  forms. ' 

BMt»  InllB.  Aedea  diTl  Jalll— When  the  body  of  Jnlins  Csaar  wai  in 
tbe  act  of  being  conveyed  to  tbe  Camptu  Martins,  the  popolaoe  siezed  the  bier,  and 
having  rused  a  limeral  pile,  burned  the  corpse  at  the  npper  end  of  the  Comitinm. 
An  altar  and  a  coiomn  were  sooa  alter  erected  on  the  spot,  and  eventnaDy  a  temple, 
to  tbe  ddSed  dictator  was  raised  oq  an  elevated  base  (x;i|xi()  inunediately 
facing  tbe  capitol,  the  andent  Tribunal  having,  in  all  probability,  been  removed 
to  m^  way  for  it.  The  front  of  this  elevated  base  was  decorated  with  the  rostra 
of  the  ships  captured  at  Actinm,  and  from  that  time  fomard  was  named 
Jttatra  Itiha,  which  we  mnst  caxefiaDy  dUtioguish  from  the  original  Eoitra.  * 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  third  simctnre  tiearmg  the  name  Soitra  was 
erected,  during  the  empire,  at  the  base  of  the  CapitolLue. 

Vlcu  B«Mt— ll»,&c.  '—On  tbe  Comitinm  were  some  of  lite  most  andent 
memorials  connected  with  the  legendary  history  of  the  dty.  Here  was  to  be 
seen,  even  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  the  Ficu$  Rajmnalw,  the  sacred  fig  tree  onder 
which  Bomnlns  and  Remus  were  suckled  by  the  wolf.  This  originally  grew 
upon  that  part  of  the  Palatine  called  Gtrmalia,  (see  above,  p.  2;)  but  was 
transplanted  miraculously  to  the  Comitinm,  throtigb  the  instrumentality  of  Attos 
NavioB,  whose  statue  stood  hard  by  with  veiled  head  (capiCe  eelaloj)  In  the 
annexed  cut  will  be  seen  the  wolf,  the  twins,  the  fig  tree,  tbe  woedpeckix'  and 
the  shepherd  Faostolus,  as  mdaly  repretented  on  a  deoiriua  of  the  Gens  Pompeio. 

On  the  Comitium,  near  the 
Kostra,  was  a  statue  of  tbe 
Satyr  Marsyas,  where  tbe  plea- 
ders were  wont  to  congregate,' 
and  three  very  andent  slatnei 
of  the  Sibyls,  described  by  Pliny. 
It  mnst  be  obeeircd,  however, 
that  some  of  our  best  modem 
aathorities  suppoee  that  tbe 
Sibyls,  as  well  as  the  Mariyas, 

were  in  the  lower  fbmm;  the  Boetra,  in  oomiectioQ  with  which  they  are  inen< 
Ikmed,  being,  acoordiog  to  thiivlew,  the  Rostra  of  the  republic  after  it  luJ  beeo 
removed.* 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  tbe  bnildings  which  were  ranged  along  the  Comidom 
upon  both  iidea. 

I  LIT.  vm  11    nin.XZXTT.  S.    Amn.  md  Cle.  pro.  Mil  B, 

1  AHoa  Le.    flBtt  OsUt.  100.    Mod  Cui.  XLIII  4Dl  LVI.  m 

1  On  ad  AU.  XIV.  It.  sd  Fun.  XL  I.  FbUIpp,  L  9.  Ut.  Eplt.  CXVL  Ot.  Hit  XV.  Nl. 
Epn  «  P.  U.  U.  SS^  ApplML  B.C.  IL  MS.  IlL  a.  DUm  Cw.  XLIV.  Jl.  XLVII.  la  LL 
IfCtvL  M. 

4  Put  DIu  LT.  rtambutii,  d.  >T1.  Fat.  at.  Smia,  p.  ISO.  IJt.  L  ».  nin.  H.H.  XV 
It.    TuH.Aiui.XIUM.    Dloivi.IILTI. 

■  " I.  rt.  la),  ud  Bobpk.  Cru«   UutUI.  IL  U  Mom  in  bmaC  VL  n.  PUn.  H.K 
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CmHm,  Il*stili«« — Faciug  the  Comitium,  on  the  north  side,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  the  Rostra,  stood  the  Curia  Hostilia,  It  was  built  orig^inallj,  we  are 
told,  by  Tullius  Hostilius,  after  the  destniction  of  Alba  Longa,  and  from  that 
time  forward,  until  the  dowufal  of  the  republic,  *  was  the  ordmary  place  of  meet- 
ing for  the  Senate.  It  was  either  rebuilt  or  extensiyelr  repaired  by  Sulla— it 
was  consumed  by  fire  in  the  tumults  which  followed  the  death  of  Clodius — it  was 
rebuilt  by  Faustss,  the  son  of  Sulla,  and  soon  after  demolished  by  Julius  Cesar, 
in  order  to  make  room  for  a  temple  of  FeUcitaa,  In  consequence  of  the  prodi- 
gies which  followed  the  death  of  Ciesar,  the  Senate  passed  a  vote  to  restore  the 
Curia ;  bat  this  resolution  does  not  appear  to  have  been  carried  into  effect' 

Talcmnal.  GraecoMsals.  SeBacalnm. — The  remaining  space  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Comitium,  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  three  compartments ;  but 
how  these  were  arranged  with  regard  to  each  other,  it  is  impossible  now4o  detei- 
mine.  The  Vulcanal  or  Area  Vulcani  was  an  elevated  spot  where,  as  tradition 
told,  Tatius  and  Romulus  were  wont  to  meet  in  conference.  By  the  latter  it 
was  dedicated  to  Yulcanus,  and  here  he  placed  the  brazen  chariot  lunaght  from 
Cameria,  and  planted  a  lotus  tree,  the  same  which  Pliny  believed  to  exist  when 
he  wrote.  To  this  place  also  was  removed  the  famous  statue  of  Horatius  Codes, 
which  originally  stood  on  the  Comitium ;  and  here  a  chapel  was  erected  to  Con- 
cord (JEdicvla  Concordiae)  by  Cn.  Flavius.' 

The  Graecostasis  was  a  raised  platform  on  which  foreign  ambassadors  stood 
when  about  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  Senate.  ^ 

The  SenactUum  appears  to  have  been  an  open  vestibule  or  promenade  attached 
to  the  senate-house,  where  the  members  were  wont  to  meet  and  converse  before 
proceeding  to  formal  business. '  Under  the  empire  there  seems  to  have  been 
another  Graecostasis  bordering  on  the  lower  forum,  and  we  read  of  several  sena- 
cula. 

Tcmplam  Divae  FaaatlMAe. — The  space  covered,  under  the  republic,  by 
the  Vulcanal,  Graecostasis,  and  Senaculum,  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  occupied 
by  the  temple  dedicated  by  Antoninus  Pius  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Faustina. 
This,  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  was  restored  by  the  senate,  and  dedicated  to 
Antoninus  and  Faustma  jointly.  Of  the  second  edifice  ten  columns  still  exist, 
as  represented  on  the  next  page,  supporting  a  frieze,  with  the  inscription  Divo. 
AirroNiNO.  £t.  Ditje.  Faubtinje.  Ex.  S.  C,  the  whole  forming  part  of  the 
modem  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda. 

These  remains  maybe  regarded  as  marking  the  north-east  angle  of  the  ancient 
Comitium. 

Aedes  Denm  Peaativm. — At  a  veiy  short  distance  from  this  point,  but  not 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  forum,  stood  the  temple  of  the  Public  Penates 
(^Aedes  Deum  Penatium)  a  portion  of  which  is  included  in  the  modem  church 
of  SS.  Cosma  et  Damiano. 

Aedes  Testae.  Regia. — Passing  to  the  south  side  of  the  Comitium,  oppo- 
site to  the  Curia  and  Vulcanal,  stood  the  temple  of  Vesta  {Aedes  Vestae)  the 
most  holy  of  all  the  shrines  of  Rome,  in  whose  penetralia  the  Palladium  was 

1  LiT.  L  80.  XXn  7.  60.    Cie.  de  rep.  11. 17.    Varro  L.L.  Y.  I  15S. 

S  etc.  pro  HIl.  83.  et  Ascon  ad  loc.  PUn.  H.N.  XXXIV.  6.     Appltn.  B.C.  IL  91.     Dion 
Casi.  XL.  49.  50.  XLIV.  &  XLV.  17. 

3  Dionys.  IL  60.  M.  Y.  S».    Pint  Rom.  84    Ut.  II  la  IX.  46.    Plin.  RM.  XYL  44.  AnL 
GelL  IV.  6. 

4  Yarro  L.Lk  Y.  i  156. 

s  Yarro  L.L.  Y.  \  156.  YaL  Max.  It  IL  &  According  to  Fettui,  p.  347,  Senacubsm  w«« 
anotlMT  word  for  a  Curia  or  8en&te-hoiia& 
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preDerred ;  and  connscted  with  it  was  %  wnsideniltle  pile  of  building  aflbrding 
aoaommadatioa  to  the  Teattil  Virgins,  who  all  lived  irilhm  the  hallowed  precinaU. 
The  shiine  itself  wm  immediatelj  imder  the  Palatine,  the  ute  beiog^  now  occupied 
b^  the  modem  diorch  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice ;  but  it  was  connected  with  (ha 
Camiliom  by  the  hoilding  called  the  Atrium  Vatae,   or  Ireqnentl^  Atrium 
Regium,  or  limply  Eegia,  from  baTinKbeen  the  dwelling  of  Nnma.    Under  the  re- 
pnblio  the  Kegia  was  the  oScial  resi- 
denoe  of  the  Pontifei  Haiimns. '   An- 
neiedia  a  representation  of  the  unetnary      Z 
M  it  appeal*  npon  a  denarins  of  the  Gena     j| 
Cat^  exhibitiog  the  ronod  fbnn  com-     H 
mon  to  all  the  templea  of  thii  goddMS :      \ 
the  other  ijnibobi  on  this  intereetbg 
c6in  will  be  explained  bereaAer. 

€ari«  ■■■la — Vhen  the  Curia  Hoslilia  wu  finallj  remored  bj  Jidioa  Cosar, 
it  became  oemaatrj  to  provide  a  labatilnte,  and  accordingly  a  new  hall,  the 
Caria  luiia,  was  oooimenced  and  finiabed  bj  the  ^ctalor,  bat  oonsecraled  by 
AagustDS.  The  piecise  spot  is  nowhere  apcdfled  ;  bat  we  •»  espresalj  told 
bj  Pliny*  and  Dion  Casaioa'  that  it  ku  oIom  (o  tlw  Goinilinm,  (n> 

VI  IM.    TrtM.  m.  I  St.    IXoB  Cua  TntBi.  \$it^  XX,    Bin.  ad  VliVS 

t  h!h\  XXXV.  4. 
JXUT.I.XLV1LI>.  LLM. 
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fr«(«l  Tfi  xo^/Tiff,)  and  it  u  equally  certain  that  it  did  not  occupy  the  site  of 
the  Curia  HostUicu  Hence,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  space  where  it  could  have 
been  placed,  except  immediatdj  adjoining  to  the  Atrium  Testae.  ^  The  Curia 
lolia  was,  in  all  probability,  destroyed  in  the  great  fire  during  the  reign  of  Nero; 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  area  was  filled  by  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
one  of  the  numerous  shrineB  raised  in  honour  of  that  Goddess  by  the  Emperor 
Domitian.  By  him,  also,  or  by  one  of  his  successors,  a  new  senate-house,  a 
SenatuSy  as  it  was  termed  in  the  decline  of  Latinity,  was  built,  not  beside  the 
Comitium,  but  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitoline. 

VonUz  Fabl8Baa*~-Lastly,  at  Uie  extremity  of  the  Comitium,  probably  at  the 
north-east  angle,  stood  the  Fornix  Fabianus^  an  arch  erect=^  by  Q.  Fabius 
Maximus,  (consul  B.C.  121)  when  censor,  as  a  memorial,  it  is  supposed,  of  his 
victory  over  the  Allobroges. ' 

LOWER  FOBUM.  * 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  lower  Forum,  as  distinct  i!rom  the  Comitium. 
In  this  open  space  ail  ordinary  business  was  transacted ;  it  was  the  regular  place 
of  meeting  for  the  Comitia  Tributa,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  republic 
gladiatorial  shows  were  exhibited  here,  and  public  banquets  laid  out.'  We  shall 
notice  the  most  remarkable  objects. 

Ijscds  CartlBs. — ^An  altar,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Forum,  marked  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Locus  Curtius,  concerning  which  there  were  three  distinct  legends : 
1.  That  it  was  a  memorial  of  the  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  which  followed  the  seizure  of  the  Sabine  maidens,  this  being  the  spot 
where  the  horse  of  Curtius,  the  Roman  champion,  succeeded  in  struggUng  out  of 
the  swamp  in  which  it  had  become  entangled.  ^  2.  That  this  was  the  place 
where,  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  city,  a  yawning  gulf  suddenlv  opened,  into 
which  plunged  the  youthful  warrior,  M.  Curtius,  generously  devotmg  hims^  to  i 

destruction  in  q|tler  to  secure  the  welfiire  of  his  countiy. '     8.  That  it  was  a  ' 

spot  which  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  {falguritutn)  and,  as  usual  under 
such  drcumstances,  surrounded  by  an  enclosure   and  regarded  as  sacred,  i 

the  ceremonies  having  been  performed  by  C.  Curtius,  who  was  consul  B.C. 
310.  • 

Close  to  the  Lacus  Curtius  grew  a  fig-tree,  an  olive,  and  a  vine,  which  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  the  same  reverence  by  the  plebeians  of  the  olden 
time,  as  the  fig-tree  on  the  Comitium  was  by  the  patricians.  ^  Close  to  the 
Lacus  Curtius,  Galba  sunk  under  the  blows  of  his  murderers,  and  here  a  statue 
was  afterwards  erected  to  bis  memory  by  the  Senate.  ®  Finally,  beside  the  Lacus 
Curtius  was  erected  the  equestrian  statue  of  Domitian,  so  minutely  described  by  . 
Statins,  in  a  passage  which  ought  to  prove  a  valuable  guide  in  determining  the 
position  of  several  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  and  around  the  forum.  ^ 

1  See  Varro  ap.  AuL  Gell.  XIV.  7.    Propert  IV.  It.  13. 

9  Cia  pro  Plane.  7.  in  Verr.  Act  L  7.  and  Schol.  De  Orat.  IL  66.    Seneo.  de  oontt  aain 
1.    Trebell.  Poll.  Salonin.  1. 

S  Dtonyt.  yiL  59.    Llr.  XXIII.  30.  XXVIL  861  ZXXL  M.  XXXIX.  46.    Cic.  pro  Sett  ^ 

Se.    Sucton.  Tib.  7.     Propu  IV.  tUL  76.     Ovid.  A.A.  L  168.     PUn.  H.N.  XY.  1&     Dioa  t 

Cass.  XL.  49.  LV.  & 

4  LIT.  I.  I&    DIonys.  IL  42.    Pint  Rom.  19.    OTid.  Fast  VL  aW     Stat  SUt  L  L  G6.  78.  ^ 

«  LIT.  VIL  ft    Pltn.  ttN.  l.c.    Val.  &lax.  V.  t1.  2.  » 

«  Varro  LL.  V.  $  148—150,  glTes  all  the  a«connta. 

7  Plin.  H.N.  XV.  IS. 

B  Tacit  HiPt  IL  55.    Suet  Galb.  23. 
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CalHHss  Mamnitm, — In  the  fonun  wu  the  cdebrsted  pillar  adorned  with  the 
Soatn  of  wir-galleTs,  erected  to  commernorate  the  p'eat  luival  vicUny  {^ed 
b;  DnOIiui,  in  the  first  Porno  war,  (B.C.  260.)  >  A  fragment  of  the  original 
iiuaiptioii  engraved  npon  the  base  of  the  oolnmn,  or,  rather,  of  a  copj  of  it 
made  at  a  later  epooh,  nill  exista,  and  it  a  moat  valuable  moDnment  for  iUoatnt- 
ing  the  hiiloiy  of  the  Latin  language. 

t^almuB  SlacBla. — ThU  pillar  iraa  erected,  aooording  to  the  atatenient  of 
Flinj,  in  hononr  of  C.  BCtemos,  who,  in  B.C.  338,  triamphed  over  the  in^tes, 
while  the  Scholiast  on  Cicero  auerte  that  it  was  named  bttm  a  certain  HtEnina, 
who,  having  wld  the  whole  of  bia  pnxiert;  to  form  a  part  of  the  site  for  the 
Pordan  Baailica,  (see  below,)  reeerved  one  oolnmn,  fram  which  he  and  hix 
deeoendanta  might  view  the  gUdiatoiial  shows,  a  dromutaiice  which  eonld  have 
so  connection  with  a  pillar  in  the  fi>mm,  althongh  it  maj  serve  to  eiplun  tbc 
term  Maaiiana,  whidi  origlnall;  denoted  eoafToMmge  or  balooniee  ftom  which 
apectaton  viewed  the  games.  We  find  that  the  Columna  Maatia  was  the  place 
where  the  Triummri  CapilaleM  were  wont  to  fadd  thdr  cooite  for  the  tnti  of 
ilavee  and  mal^ctors  of  the  lowest  cUas.  * 

tmmL — There  were  three  arcbwajs  ot  lani  in  the  fbrmn,  one  at  each  tx- 
tremi^  and  one  in  the  middle,  severally  distingniahed  aa  /anut  Sammia — 
lanta  Mediut — lanut  Imai,  of  which  the  Tanat  Mediia  was  one  of  the  chief 
reaorts  of  monied  men  and  nsnren.  * 

TiibMBBi  A>reii«ni — The  tribtmal  of  the  Praetor  Drbanoa  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  Comitiom ;  bnt  aa  legal  tm^Ms  rapidly  increased,  it  was  fbnnd 
necessary  to  moltiply  the  conrts ;  and,  in  all  probabiUty,  when  criminal  trials 
became  freqnent,  escn  of  the  jndgee  bad  a  eeparal«  conrt  in  some  of  the  Basilicae, 
which  we  shall  describe  below.  In  Cicero  we  hear  several  timea  of  the  Tribunal 
Aardiiim  (also  of  the  Gradus  AurtUi,)  and  it  is  oonjectnr«d  that  it  was  the 
same  with  that  which  he  elsewhere  notices  aa  having  been  in  medio  foro.  * 

ClMtdaae  SacraM, — On  the  north  eide  of  the  fornm  was  an  altar  of  Venus 
Cloadna  (clubke  antiqai  fuboabb  (ficftanf,)  where  the  Romans  and  Sabinea 
wer«  said  to  have  purified  Ibemselvea  after  the/  bad  been  persuaded  to  lay  down 
theii'  arms  by  the  entreaties  of  the  women.    On  a  denarius  of  the  Gene  Moaaidia, 
of  whidi  a  cut  is  nibjoioed,  we  find  a 
stmctura  represented  with  the  word  cloa- 
ciN.  below,  which  we  can  aearcelj  donbt  i 
was  attached  to  the  altar  in  question.     It  a 
is  Buppoeed  to  have  been  employed   for  1 
some  porpose  connected  with  the  voting    ' 
at  the  Comitia,  and  henoe  it  is  imagined 
that,  of  the  two  figoiea  delineated,  one  is 
giving  ind  the  other  recdving  a  balloting  ticket,'  but  this  seems  very  doubHbl. 

Bf«— c — There  were  several  statues  in  the  fbnun,  among  whidi  we  find 
'  roeeiallj  noticed  that  of  Hooina,  that  of  L.  Camillus,  and  that  of  Q.  Hardas 
Tremnlua,  who  triumphed  over  the  Hemid.  Close  to  the  latter,  in  later  times, 
was  placed  the  effigy  of  L.  Antoiiiaa,  brotber  of  the  triumvir.  ■ 

1  OalntU.  LO.  I  I.    aillm  VI.  803. 

a  FUn.  H.N.  XXXIT.  s.  VIL  SO  ClB,  dlrln.  In  Q.  CihU.  16.  ukd  BafasL  pre  8<rt.  M.   FhL 

*'V  LIT.  XLL  3^    KnV.  B.  IL  IIL  la    Epp.  I   I.Dl.    ds.  FhlL  VI.  &  TIL  &    OTldlLA.HL 
4  Cta  sra  Sot  IS.  In  Flun.  i.  pro  CIhu.  34.  Em.  id  Q.  P.  II.  *. 
fUr.  tlLtt   PllD.It.M:XV.)i.  DutCite.IT.  1,Sl  Eokb^  DHtrls.  nnm.  •«- Tom. 

■%r.  rm.  11.  IX.  IS.  cic  Philippe  VL  k 
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amtariBB  Aar«i». — At  the  foot  of  the  slope  lesding  up  to  tlie  Ct^toline, 
hat  In  tho&avia, (in  capUe  fori,)  Aagwtaa  ut  up&^ikd  colamn,  wnilar  in 
■h^M  to  in  ordinaiy  mile-Etone.  'Hils  Miliianum  Auretim  was  regarded  aa 
the  UmbiUeiu,  or  central  pdnt  of  tbe  whole  Boman  empire,  from  which  oil  tbo 
bighwBjB  ndiatcd  in  different  direodmu,  and  nn  it  vere  inscribed  the  distancea 
to  the  meet  impoRut  pointi,  0RlcaUt«d  Ihm  the  gain  at  which  the  req>ectiT« 
nwdi  emerged  from  the  eit^.' 

TakNia  Talcite.  TabKla  ll««tr«i — Cicero  twice  dengnstee  a  particniar 
•art  of  the  forom  bj  the  wordj  Ti^nda  Valeria, '  which  aie  folly  eii^ained  by 
^iny,*  who  iofornu  us  that  H.  Taleiiae  Haiimua  HessaU  placed  npon  one  mde 
of  the  Caria  Hostilia  a  picture  repreeecting  the  Tiotoij  guoed  bj  him  io  Sid)<r 
over  Hiero  and  the  Cartb^iniana,  B.C.  263.  The  Tabula  Salia  spoken  of  in 
the  speech  Pro  Qoinctio'  as  in  the  foium,  was  probably  something  of  the  same  kind. 

We  now  proceed,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Comitiaui,  to  mendon  the  boiklinga        i 
which  lined  the  lower  fomm  on  both  sides.  I 

Tt^<»mm  TstHca.    Tahii  ■«  Nana. — Both  sides  of  the  lower  fonm,  from         ' 
the  time  of  Tarqniniaa  Friscns,  were  lined  with  porticoes,  to  wbicb  towi  of  shops 
(labemat)  weie  attaehed ;  theee  were  at  first  tenanted  bj  schoohnasten  and  by        | 
ordinaiy  trsdeemen,aniongwhom  batchers  are  especially  noticed;  but  in  procesa 
rf  time,  were  oocaiHed  almost  eiclnaiTely  by  baokers,  and  bence,  &ie  fitquentlf       i 
comprehended  under  the  general  designation  of  A  rgenlariae  2'abemae.    Ilie  row 
DptHi  the  BODth  ^e,  having  been  erected  first,  bore  the  name  of  Vetere*  Tabemae, 
thoee  on  the  north  nde  oi  Novae  Tabemae,  while  a  particniar  compartment  wai 
known  as  the  Septem  Tabernae,  and  at  a  later  period  as  the  Qidnqiie  Tabemae. 
These  localities  were  so  contionally  in  the  month  of  every  one,  that  we  find  them 

?inerallj  spoken  of  rimply  as  Vetera — Novae — Argattariae,  the  sabstantire 
dbentoe  being  dropped  for  brevity. 

jKdM  Cmunu. — On  the  south  side  of  the  torma,  separated  from  the  Deln- 
bnun  Testae  and  the  Coria  Julia,  by  the  Vkua  Tu*cvt,  stood  the  celebrated      | 
temple  of  the  Diotcuri,  generally  mentioned  as  the  .Mda  Casloru.     It  was  bnilt 
upon  a  spot  where  rose  a  spring  called  the  Lactu  lutumae,  at  whkh  the  twin      J 
brethren  watered  their  steeds  afUr  the  battle  of  the  Lake  BegillDs.     It  was  de- 

dicated  B.C.  484,  on  the  Ides  o(      . 
Qoinctilis,   tiie  anniveiaaiy  of  th«      I 
battle — was  replied  byL.  Metellna 
(consul  B.C.  119)— was  rebnih  by      I 
Tiberius  m  the  lifetime  of  Augustas,      i 
I    and   dedicated  A.D.   6,   and  was      ! 
I  connected  with  the  palace  by  Cali-      j 
gala,   who  [daced  bis  own  dSgy      | 
between  those  of  the  twin  gods.  * 
In  the  <nt  anneied,  taken  from  a 
denarius  of  the  Cms  Fostnmis,  tbe' 
Dioecori  are  seen  watering  tbeu 
steeds  at  the  Lacns  lutnmK  on  the  evening  of  the  battle. 

I  Tuit  HIB.  L  n.    SuM.OthS.    Plln.  H.N.  m.S.    nDLa>lti.I(.     Dion  cm.  liv  ■.       I 
1  Cl«.  iB  Vat.  B.  (d  Pun.  XIV.  1. 

iPlln.  H.N.  XXXV,*  , 

4  Cle.  pro  OnliHt.  a 

^iUT.isi  ii[M.ix,*a_xxyin.  »T.  xxvn.  11.   tuhl  ul.  vl  i  s9.  si.  Vimtt.     ' 
Til  Kti.  L  Till.  t.   OTiA  Put.  L  •an.  CIS.  pM 

uiubIAmoo.    DlaBCukLV.S.LIX.H.   SuMOO.       I 
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Batlllcae. — ^The  popnlation  of  Rome  increased  bo  rapidly  after  the  clofle  of 
the  seoond  Punic  war,  that  great  inconyenienoe  was  experienced  from  the  limited 
extent  of  the  forom.  In  order  to  procure  additional  accommodation,  the  pro- 
perty of  private  individuals,  which  lay  behind  the  streets  bounding  the  open  area, 
was  bought  up  from  time  to  time,  and  spadous  BcaiUccLe  were  erected  oom- 
mnnicating  with  the  forum.  These  structures  were  covered  porticoes,  in  which 
persons  assembled.for  the  transaction  of  business;  and  in  these,  eventually,  meet 
of  the  proceediQgs  of  the  law  courts  were  conducted.  The  name  Basilica  Tsc 
aM)  is  generaUy  derived  from  the  ^rod  ^maiTiaoe  at  Athens,  where  the  kmg 
archon  (^i^xi"'  fiotvOavs)  administered  justice.  The  chief  basilicae  taken  in 
chronologicfid  order,  were — 

1.  Basilica  Porcia.,  built.by  M.  Porcius  Cato,  while  censor,  B.C.  184.  Two 
private  houses  in  the  Lautumiae  and  four  shops  were  purchased,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  site  which  was  immediately  adjoining  to  the  Curia  Hostilia,  along  with 
wliich  it  was  damaged,  if  not  actually  consumed,  by  fire,  in  the  riot  a&r  the 
death  of  Glodius,  B.C.  52,  and  from  this  time  we  he^  nothing  more  of  it.  Be- 
hind, or  on  one  side,  was  a  fish  market  ( forum  piscarium  s.  piscatoriunu)  ^ 

2.  Basilica  jEmilia  et  Fuhia^  erected  B.C.  179,  byM.  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
who  was  censor  in  that  year  along  with  M.  iBmilius  Lepidus.  It  was  opposite 
to  the  middle  of  the  forum  (tn  meJib/oro,)  from  which  it  waa  separated  by  the 
argentariae  novae^  and  therefore  stood  upon  the  north  side.  It  was  thoroughly 
repiured  and  apparently  greatly  enlarged  in  B.C.  55,  bj  L.  ^milius  Paufius, 
(consul  B.C.  50,)  and  hence,  in  af^rtimes,  was  fi^uently  tenned  Basilica 
PaulHj  and  by  Statins  subUmis  regia  PauUi.  We  must,  however,  mention,  that 
the  words  of  Cicero,  which  form  our  authority  for  this  restoration,  are  so  ambi- 
guous, that  many  topographers  have  oondnded  that  Paullus  not  only  repaired  the 
ancient  Basilica  Fulvia,  but  also  constructed  upon  one  side  of  it  another  frurmore 
nagnificent,  and  that  this  latter  is  the  true 
Basilica  Paulli.  ^  On  a  denarius  of  the 
Gens  AemUia,  of  which  a  cut  is  annexed, 
we  see  a  buOding  of  two  stories,  supported 
by  pillars,  with  the  legend  Adolia.  M. 
I^iDUB*  Bef.  B.C.  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  BasiUca 
JSmiUa^  and  to  its  restoration  by  a  member  of  the  same  gens. 

3.  Basilica  Sempronia^  erected  B.C.  169,  by  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
who  was  censor  in  that  year.  It  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  forum  from  the 
two  already  named,  being  ^^pone  veteree**  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  Yicus 
Tuscus  with  the  forum,  where  stood  a  statue  of  Yertumnus.  The  house  of  P. 
Afrioanus  together  with  some  shops  and  butchers*  staUs,  (tabemas  et  lanieruu) 
werd  purchased  to  make  room  for  it.  We  seldom  hear  of  this  basilica,  and  know 
not  how  long  it  existed ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  portion  of  tiie  Basilica 
Jolia,  to  be  described  bdow,  may  have  occupied  the  same  mte. ' 

4.  Basilica  Opimia^  known  solely  from  a  single  passage  in  Yarro,  by  whom 
it  is  placed  beside  the  Senacttlum  and  the  JEkUs  Cona^^Hae.    It  is  recorded 

1  LIt.  XXYl.  ST.  XXXIX.  44  Aaeon.  In  Cle  pro  Mil.  Argnm.  Pwod.  Ateon.  in  Clo. 
DW.  in  a  CMdl.  !&  Plut.  Cat  UmL  19.  Cat  Mln.  0.  Plant.  Cnra  IV.  i.9L  Capl  lY.  it. 
a    Feet  •.▼.  PUeatorU  tudi,  p.  83a 

t  LIT.  XL.  61.  Varro  L.L.  VL  {  4.  Cle.  ad  Att  IV.  ]&  SUt  8Ur.  L  L  SA  Sm  alio 
MrthoriUes  under  BaHlira  Jnha. 

S  Llv.  XLIV.  16L    Fiaad.  Ascon.  in  Clo.  Vtrr.  L  S9. 
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that  L.  OinmioB,  omunl  B.C.  121,  after  the  death  of  C.  QrwMhna,  erectad  in  the 
forum,  by  otder  of  the  Senate,  a  temple  of  Coacord ;  hot  nothing  14  Mud  of  « 
bariUca.  Hence  manj  ediolan  hdiere  that  the  text  of  TaiTO  it  coimpt  in  thia 
[daoe,  and  Che  H3S.,  ncdonbtedlj,  varj  materiallj.  > 

5.  BatiUea  laUa,  erected  with  haia  Bapplud  bf  Jnlinj  Coaar  and  de^j- 
oated  B.C.  46,  althon^  Angnstna  daimed  the  merit  of  having  completed  H. 
Twtnty  Teara  afterwaida  it  waa  deeboyed  ^  Sfb  >nd  nbaitt  by  AaguBtus,  who 
dedioUed  it  aader  the  naotei  of  hiagraDdsoDi  GdoaandLBciua;  bnt  it  ^tpeara 
to  have  been  EtiilDBnaUyuistingniahed  by  ita  original  dedgnation.  Itwaiag&in 
deetrojed  by  fire  in  A.D.  282,  and  was  restored  by  Diooletian.  Its  poridon  is  well 
ascertained  bj  comparing  the  itatements  of  the  HoDmnentnnt  Aneyrannm  with 
the  words  of  FeMns  and  of  the  Notitia,  from  whioh  it  is  dear  that  it  mnst  haw 
Hood  between  the  .^es  Castoris  and  the  point  where  the  Vicns  Jngarios  eoterea 
thefomm;  and  St  this  angle  there  wu,  it  one  period,  an  artiflcial  basin  or  tank, 
called  the  Locum  Serviliut, ' 

QisscsMBal*  iKpBril.  Te 
toline  than  the  Basilioa  lolia,  01 
font  s.  Graecottadium  tii  the  empire,  and  betweoi  the  Graeeoitadium  and  the 
Ciqntoline  waa  the  Temple  of  Tespasion,  of  whioh,  as  restored  at  a  late  period, 
eight  oohmms  itill  remain. 

Taaple  af  ■■■■■1 — Kot  aotnaHy  in  the  fornm,  bat  in  the  immediate  TkinitT, 

waa  the  oelebiated  temple  of  lauos,  built  by  Noma,  vriiieh  waa  always  doeed  in 

timeof  peaoe  and  open  during  war  only,  (henoe  called  indieem  pocu  bwt^'and 

its  gates  geminat  btlli  poriae.)  *   The  edifice,  as  well  as  the  deity,  was  dcsignat«d 

lami*  BijTOta ' — lanm  Qutrinus " — /ciniu  GoTtinra; '  and,  in  all  probability, 

served  originally  as  a  gate  to  the  dtadel,  and  may  be  identiral  with  the  Porta 

lanuali*  named  by  Tarro.  ■    We  are  told  by  Livy*  that  it  stood  at  the  lower 

extremity  of  the  Argiletnm  (ad  iafimum  Argi~ 

Jefum)  that  is,  near  the  north-east  angle  of  the 

fomin;  andttisevident&omthewotdeof Ovid," 

that  it  was  dose  to  the  bottom  of  the  Capiloline. 

But  since  it  wae  not  the  only  shrine  in  Kome 

dedicated  to  this  god,  and  unce  all  open  ardiwaya 

(perviae  trannltones)  were  call»l  Jani,  we  must 

carefidly  avoid  oonfounding"  the  peace  and  war 

temple  with  that  temple  of  Janne  bnilc  by  DniQina 

in  the  Fonuu  Olitorioni  near  the  spot  where  the 

theatre  of  Marcellus  was  afterwards  erected,'* 

with  tbe  three  arches  or  Jani  m  the  Fomm 

Romannm  mentioned  above,  and  with  the  Janna 

t  Vim  I.I.  V.  1 1ML  nmp.  Appl«n.  B.0,  L  1&    Flu.  0.  OrudL  IT.  AngunlB.  CD.  IIL 
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QnAdrifrons  in  the  Foniin  Boarium,  to  be  noticed  hereafter.  Additional 
embarrassment,. with  regard  to  the  temple  built  by  Nnma,  has  arisen  from 
a  remark  by  Yarro,  ^  that  the  place  where  it  stood  was  called  Lautoltu^  from 
some  hot  springs  which  onoe  existed  there,  and  these  hot  springs  play  a  con* 
spicoons  part  in  the  tale  narrated  by  Ovid. '  On  the  other  himd,  there  were 
certainly,  at  one  period,  hot  springs  called  Lautolae  under  the  Carinae,  and 
hence  some  grammariana  hjive  transported  the  temple,  with  all  its  legends,  to 
that  quarter  of  the  dtj.'  We  have  little  or  no  information  in  regai^  to  the 
changes,  if  any,  wluch'the  original  temple  of  Numa  underwent  during  suocessiye 
ages;  but  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  general  i^pearance  of  the  stmoture  as  it 
existed  under  Nero  from  the  representations  which  are  found  upon  numerous  coins 
of  that  emperor.    That  which  is  annexed  is  from  a  large  brass. 

8AC&A  YIA. 

Closely  connected  with  the  fbrum,  and  associated  in  the  Roman  mind  with  the 
proudest  recollections,  was  the  Sacra  Fuz,  so  called,  it  would  seem,  because  it 
was  the  route  followed  by  triumphal  processions  and  reli^ous  pageants,  as  they 
defiled  through  the  forum  before  ascending  the  Oapitolme,  although  the  anti- 
quarians of  t£e  Augustan  age  believed  that  it  received  its  name  from  the  meeting 
of  Bomulua  and  Tatius  when  th^  solemnly  pledged  their  faith  to  each  other.  * 
The  course  of  the  Sacred  Way  has  given  rise  to  at  least  as  much  controversy  as 
any  portion  of  Roman  topography ;  but  although  all  the  questions  connected 
with  the  subject  cannot  be  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  recent  investi- 
gations concerning  the  forum  have  cleared  away  many  difficulties.   Yarro'  states 
expressly  that  the  commencement  of  the  Sacred  Way  {Caput  Sacrae  Viae)  was 
at  the  chapel  of  the  goddess  Strenia^  and  that  it  extended  to  the  Arx.    We, 
moreover,  infer  from  his  words,  that  the  said  chapel  was  in  or  near  the  Cero- 
liensis,  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  the  hollow  between  the  Coelian  and  the 
Esquiline,  in  which  the  Coliseum  stands,  (see  above  p«  3.)  He  adds  that  although 
this  was  the  real  extent  of  the  Sacred  Way,  the  term,  m  its  ordinary  acceptation, 
waB  limited  to  that  portion  which  terminated  at  the  first  ascent  on  leaving  the 
frinun.    The  ascent  here  indicated  must  be  what  Horace  calls  the  Sacer  Clivus^  * 
the  slope,  namely,  of  the  Yelia,  on  the  top  of  which  the  ardi  of  Titus  was  built, 
and  tins  was  the  highest  point  (summa  sacra  via.}     Festus '  confirms  this 
account,  and  fixes  two  other  pomts,  the  Eeaia^  winch  agrees  with  Horace, " 
(yentum  erat  ad  Vestae,)  and  the  Domus  Rsgts  SacrifictiU ;  but  the  position  of 
the  latter  is,  unfortunately,  quite  unknown,     we  are  hence  induced  to  lay  down 
the  course  of  the  Sacred  Way  as  follows :  Be^nning  where  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine  now  stands,  it  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  Coliseum — ascended  the 
Yelia — ^passed  under  the  arch  of  'ntus — descended  the  Sacer  Clivus — skirted  the 
buildings  attached  to  the  temple  of  Yesta — ^passed  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
forum — ^under  the  Fornix  Fabianus — in  firont  of  the  Curia  Hostilia— ^the  Basilica 
Porcia — ^the  Basilica  Emilia,  and,  finally,  under  the  arch  of  Severus — ^up  the 
Clivus  Capitolinus. 

1  Varro,  LL.  V.  §  15«. 

3  Orid.  FMt.  L  Sa9.  seqq. 
9  &K.  Macroix  8.  1  9. 
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On  the  Summa  Sacra  Via  was  a  ihiit  market  and  shops  for  fancy  wares.  Hera 
also  was  the  Sacellum  Larum^  and  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  heroic  Cloelia.  * 

Nora  Tia. — A  street  frequently  mentioned  in  the  dassics  by  the  name  of  the 
Nova  Via  branched  off  from  the  Via  Sacra,  on  the  smnmit  of  the  Telia,  close  to  the 
Porta  Magonia.  Descending  the  slope,  it  ran  behind  the  shrine  of  Vesta,  skirted 
the  base  of  the  Palatine,  and  entered  the  Yelabnim,  passing  under  the  Porta 
Bomanxda,  with  which  it  conmiunicated  by  steps.  The  windows  of  the  house 
of  Tarquinius  Prisons,  which  stood  beside  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  looked 
out  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  Nova  Via,  (jmmma  Nova  Fta,)  and  near  the  point 
where  it  reach^  the  low  level  of  the  Forum,  (inftma  Nova  Kia,)  an  altar  was 
erected  to  Aius  LoctUius^  (or  Aius  Loquens^  the  god  whose  mysterious  voice 
gave  warning  of  the  approach  of  the  Gauls.  * 

FOBA  OF  THE  EMFIKE. 

The  Fora  of  the  empire  were  as  much  superior  in  magnificence  to  the  Forum 
Romanum  as  they  were  inferior  in  historical  interest  and  association.  Indeed, 
the  allusions  to  them  in  classical  writers  are,  comparatively  speaking,  so  scanty 
and  unimportant  that  we  might  almost  be  content  to  pass  them  over,  and  leave 
their  sites  and  the  arrangement  of  their  constituent  parts  to  local  topographers 
and  architectural  antiquarians,  who  have  here  found  ample  room  for  speculation 
and  dispute.  Their  position  in  relation  to  each  other,  and  to  the  forum  Bomannnif 
>  has  been  minutely  examined  and  described  in  the  works  of  Bunsen  and  Becker, 
whose  views  on  this  subject  auiroach,  in  all  probability,  as  nearly  to  the  truth  aa 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  will  permit.  Nor  can  we  hope  speedily  to 
obtain  much  new  information ;  for  little  can  be  effected  by  means  of  excavation, 
in  consequence  of  the  mass  of  modem  edifices  by  which  the  ground  is,  in  a 
great  measure  covered. 

These  fora  were  four  in  number ;  and  it  must  be  remarked  that  they  were 
devoted  entirely  to  legal,  literary,  and  religious  purposes,  neither  politioJ  nor 
mercantile  business  being  transacted  within  their  precincts. 

1.  F«ram  inliBm.-— -Commenced  by  Julius  Cassar  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war,  and  dedicated  B.C.  46,  after  his  quadruple  triumph ;  but  not  completely 
finished  until  after  his  death.  In  rize  it  was  somewhat  smaller  than  the  Forum 
Romanum^  which  was  therefore  styled  the  Forum  Magnum^  but  the  ground  alone, 
which  formed  the  area,  cost  one  hundred  milUons  of  sesterces.  Its  chief  ornament 
was  a  temple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  the  great  mother  of  the  Julian  line,  which 
Caesar  vowed  before  the  battle  of  Phansalia.  Here  the  Senate  occasionally 
assembled.  * 

2,  Foram  AvgiiBtnni. — ^Augustus,  in  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassins, 
vowed  a  temple  to  Mars  Ultor^  and  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
population  and  of  legal  business,  was  induced  to  connect  a  forum  with  it,  which 
he  opened  to  the  public  even  before  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  which  took 
place  in  B.C.  2.  The  space  requured  was  obtained  entirely  by  the  purchase  of 
private  property,  and  was  therefore  smaller  than  the  prince  desired,  since  he  felt 
unwilling  to  eject  citizens  from  their  dwellings  without  their  free  consent.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  remains  of  an  arch,  now  known  as  the  Area  de* 

1  Yarro  B.R.  I.  2.  Grid.  A.A.  IL  865.  AnthoL  Lat  n.  1636  ed.  Meyer.  Propart  U.  zzIt. 
n.    OTid  Amorr.  I.  Tiii.  99.  Fast  VL  783. 

S  Liv.  IL  13.    Dionys.  V.  SS.  eomp.  Plat.  Popl  19. 

S  Varro  L.L.  V.  {  164  YI  «  84.  SO  ap  Aul.  Gell.  XYL  17.  LIv.  L  41.  Y.  33  80.  52.  Cie. 
de  diT.  L  45.  II.  3S.    Solia  LJ  24.    OHd.  Fast  VI.  89V    Plat.  Cam.  30.  de  fort  Rom.  5 

4  Soetoo.  Caea.  8&  Piln.  H.M.  XXXY.  12.  XXXYL  15.  Tacit  Ann.  XYL  87.  Applan. 
B.C.  IL  102.    Dion  Casa.  XLUL  22.    Monam.  Ancyran. 
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Pantmu  formed  a  part  of  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  and  henoe  one 
fixed  point  at  least  is  obtained  for  determining  the  reUtive  position  of  the  imperial 
fora.  This  temple  of  Mars  Ultor  must  be  distingoished  from  the  small  shrine  oa 
the  Capitofine  erected  by  Augustas  to  the  god  under  the  same  title.  Of  this  we 
■hall  speak  in  the  proper  place.  ^ 

When  Ovid  refers  to  trta  fora^ '  he  indudes  the  Forum  Romanunij  the  Fortim 
luUum,  and  the  Forum  Augustum. 

3.  Vomm  TimBfllc«rlaBi,  ■•  Pcrrlm,  ■•  Pafladlnit  ■•  Narrac— Ves- 
pasian having  erected  a  magnificent  temple  of  peace  behind  the  Aedes  Deum 
Penatium  (see  above,  p.  14,)  to  the  north-east  of  the  Comitium,  his  son  Domitian 
determined  to  remove  the  private  buildings  from  the  space  between  this  temple 
and  the  two  last  named  fora,  and  to  convert  the  area  thus  obtained  into  a  new 
forum.  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  witness  the  completion  of  this  scheme, 
which  was  carried  out  by  Nerva.  The  forum  thus  formed  was  called  Forum 
Nervae^  from  the  emperor  by  whom  it  was  dedicated — TransUorium  or  Pervium^ 
in  consequence,  it  would  seem,  of  having  been  traversed  by  some  important 
thoroughfare — Palladium^  from  a  temple  of  Minerva,  which,  together  with  a 
shrine  of  Janus  Quadrifrons,  formed  its  chief  ornament. ' 

4.  F«nni  TrmimmL — ^The  forum  of  Trajan,  built  according  to  the  plan  of 
ApoUodoms  of  Damascus,  must  be  regarded,  whether  we  consider  the  extent  of 
the  area  which  it  embraced,  the  gigantic  operations  performed  in  cutting  away  the 
Quirinal  to  extend  this  area,  or  the  number  and  the  magnificence  of  the  structures 
comprehended  within  its  lunits,  as  the  most  vast  and  most  splendid  work  of  the 
imperial  times. 

It  consisted  of  rix  parts — 

(1.)  The  Forum  proper,  divided  into  the  Atrium  Fori  and  the  Area  Foru 
In  the  centre  of  the  former  was  aa  equestrian  statue  of  Ttajan. 

f2.^  BasiUca  Ulpia^  called  by  Lampridius  Basilica  TVaianu 
3.;  Coiumna  Traianu    This  celebrated  column  is  still  entire.    The  shaft  !s 
covered  with  a  series  of  most  interesting  bas  relief,  commemorating  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  emperor,  who  was  interred  at  its  base.    It  stood  in  the  eentre  of 
a  small  square,  sumranded  by  pwticoes. 

r4.^  Bibliotheca  Ulpia. 

b.)  Temphtm  Divi  TVatdm,  dedicated  by  HitiirUn- 

fi,)  Arcus  Triumphalis, 

^ery  considerable  remains  of  this  gorgeous  undertaking  can  still  be  traced, 
and  will  be  found  frilly  described  in  all  the  more  important  works  on  modem 
Rome.  *  In  the  cuts  on  the  following  page  will  be  seen  the  column  with  the 
remains  of  the  portico  as  it  exists  in  the  present  day — ^the  Basilica  Ulpia,  the 
Triumphal  Arch,  and  two  temples,  or  two  different  views  of  the  same  temple,  all 
ai  repreflented  on  large  brass  coins  of  Trajan. 

1  8a«t.  0«Uv.  90.  81.  5S.  Valletiu  IL  39.  lOa  Martial.  YII  51.  Maarob.  S.  IL  4.  Dion 
Om«.  lit.  a  LYL  37.  LXVIII.  10. 

1  Trlit  ni.  zU.  34. 

S  Smt  Dom.  &  MartlaL  X.  Sa  8Ut  Sllr.  IV.  til.  9.  Lannrid.  Max.  Sev.  78.  Anr. 
YIet  Caai.  9.  IS    Serr.  ad  Vlre.  JEa.  VIL  GOT.    Lyd.  de  Mans.  iV:  1. 

4  Dion  Cau.  LXVIIL  16.  89.  LXIX  3.  4.  Spartiaa.  Hadr.  7.  Capltolla  Antonin.  81.  81. 
Lamprld.  Alas.  Ser.  3ft.  Commod.  8.  Vopiia  Prob.  3.  Aarellan.  1.  Taelt  &  Aurat  Vlot* 
Epit  la    AmmSaa.  Manaa  XVI.  la    Anl  GaU.  XL  17.  XUI.  94. 
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MONS  CAPHOLmUS. 

Xhe  Capitoline  hUl,  the  smallest  of  the  seven,  is  abont  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
in  drcnmferenoe  at  its  base,  miming  from  north-east  to  sonth-west,  and  ap- 
proadiing,  at  its  southern  extremity,  within  250  }rards  of  the  river.    It  has 
two  tops,  separated  hj  a  hollow,  which  was  called  Inter  duos  lucos,  now  the 
Piazza  del  Gampidoglio,  and  this  hollow  tradition  declared  to  be  the  spot  where 
Romnlos  formed  his  Asylwn,  ^    The  northern  sommit  is  the  more  lofty,  rising 
to  the  height  of  about  160  feet  above  the  sea,  or  127  above  the  ordinary  leva 
of  the  Tiber ;  while  the  southern  sunmit  is  abont  10  feet  lower.    On  one  of  the 
two  summits  stood  the  Arx  or  citadel,  on  the  other  the  great  national  temple, 
the  CapUoUum^  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  conjointly  with  Juno 
and  Mmerva.  *    That  one  of  these  sununits  was  the  Arz  and  the  other  the  site 
of  the  Gapitolium  is  admitted  by  nearly  all  topographers ;  but  whether  the  Arx 
stood  on  the  northern  and  the  Gapitolium  on  the  southern  summit,  or  tnce  versa^ 
is  a  question  which  has  given  rise  to  fierce  and  prolonged  controversies.    The 
disonssion  has,  moreover,  been  rendered  more  intricate  by  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  terms  Arx  and  Capitolium  are  empbyed  by  ancient  writers.    Thus, 
since  the  whole  hill  was  strongly  fortified  and  regarded  as  the  citadel  of  Bome, 
Arx  is  finequently  used  as  synonymous  with  Motu  CapitoUnus;  while,  in  like 
maimer,  CapUoUum  has  an  equal  latitude  of  signification.    It  would  be  impos- 
sible here  to  give  even  an  ondine  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  conflicting 
parties,  or  of  the  ingenious  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  minute 
circumstances.    It  is  enough  to  say,  that  those  scholars  who  have  studied  the 
subject  most  deeply,  and  axe  best  able  to  form  a  sound  opinion,  agree  that  the  Arx 
or  citadel  proper  most  have  stood  upon  the  northern  and  more  lofty  of  the  two 
summits,  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  in  AraceU,  and  that  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  stood  upon  the  lower  eminence,  now  the  site  of  the  Palazzo 
Ca&relli.    This  lower  summit  presented,  in  ancient  times,  a  rocky  face  towards 
the  river,  the  precipice  falling  abruptly  not  less  than  80  feet;  but  it  is  now 
considerably  less,  having,  in  the  course  of  ages,  been  cut  down  and  sloped  away 
— ^this  was  the  Saxum  Tarpeium  or  Rupes  Tarpeia^  the  whole  of  the  lower 
Bummit  being  the  Moru  Tarpeius^  although  the  latter  term,  and  also  Arx  Tarpeia^ 
is  employed,  like  Arx  and  CapitoUum^  to  designate  the  whole  hUl.  * 

The  Capitolium  was  vowed  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  in  the  Sabine  war,*  but 
he  lived  to  lay  the  foundation  only ;  the  work  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigour 
by  Sttperbus,  who  called  in  the  aid  of  Etruscan  worlmen,  and  was  nearly  finished 
at  the  time  of  the  revolution ;  for  we  find  that  it  was  dedicated  in  the  year  of 
the  first  consulate. '  The  legcsids  connected  with  the  founding  of  the  temple-^he 
refosal  of  Terminus  and  Juventas  to  remove  from  the  spot — ^the  finding  of  a  human 
head,  from  which  the  name  Capitolium  was  said  to  have  been  denved,  are  all 
recorded  by  the  native  and  foreign  historians  of  Roman  affairs.  *  The  edifice 
contained  three  celiae  or  shrines — in  the  central  compartment  was  the  statue  of 
Jupiter  seated,  arrayed  in  costly  robes,  with  his  fiu»  painted  scarlet ;  on  his 
rinrht  hand  was  the  statue  of  Minerva,  on  his  left  the  statue  of  Juno,  both 
■tanding.    The  original  structure  remained  unharmed  until  B.G.  83,  when  it  was 

1  LIT.  L  a   Dlooya.  IL  16.    Ovid.  Fast.  Ill  4«9. 

t  ArjT  and  CapUoUum  are  freqaently  dbtinctlj  opposed  to  each  other.  Ae.    LIt.  VL  80. 
XMonva.  IL  15.    AnL  GelL  V.  IS. 
S  Uv.  I.  SS.    Varro.  L.L.  V.  f  41.    Pint  Rom.  18.    Tacit  Hist.  Ill  71. 

4  lAr,  L  S8.    Cla  de  R.  II.  2a    Dlonys.  III.  69.  IV.  00.    Tacit  Hist  IIL  71 

5  Poljb.  IIL  ».    LIT.  IL  8.    Plat  PopL  13.  14 
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ooDiDiDed  tn  Gie.  This  muTortime  hqjpened  during  the  dvil  wu«  of  Unini 
and  Sulla ;  bat  does  not  appeu'  to  have  been  ocnoected  with  anj  strng^  or 
tnmolt.  *  It  WM  restored  nitb  great  magniSoence  b;  SuUo, '  nho  did  not  Sre 
to  dedicate  the  new  edifice ;  bnt  this  ceremony  was  peifonned  bj  Q.  Lntatiiia 
Catnhu,  (ooubdI  B.C.  78,)  and  hence  the  boilding  ie  called  bj  Cicero  Jfonu- 
nmfum  Caluli.  *  Thie  eeoond  temple  wae  destrojed  in  A.D.  69,  bj  the  paitiiBne 
of  Titelling — reetored  b/  Tespasian*  — oonaumed  by  fire  almoet  inunedialdy 
after  his  death,  and  rebnilt  with  great  splendour  b;  Domitiao. '  Of  the  deatmo- 
tion  of  thia  foiulh  edifice  we  have  no  distinct  record. 

The  cnU  below  represent  the  temple  at  three  of  these  epochs ;  the  first  is  from 
ft  denarins  of  the  Gena  PelUlia,  which 
bore  the  cognomen  ofCaplloImoe,  and  must 
be  intended  to  depict  the  capital  as  restored 
by  Sulla,  the  eecond  is  from  a  lai^  bras* 
of  Tespaeian,  the  tbiid&om  a  GredcsilTer 
medallion  of  Domilian ;  in  the  two  latter 
the  Bitting  fignn  of  Jnpiter  between  the 
^Bk.  ttanding  flgares  of  Joao  and  Hinerva  !* 

distinct^'  vj-^'" 


In  front  of  the  temple  was  an  open  space,  the  Area  Capilolina,  in  which  pablic 
meetings  of  different  kinds  were  occasionally  held, '  and  m  the  immediate  yicinity 
was  the  Curia  Kaiabra,  where,  in  andent  times,  the  priests  made  proclamation, 
on  the  kalends  of  each  month,  of  the  period  when  the  nones  and  Idea  woald  &1I, 
and  of  other  matters  connected  with  the  Kalendar. '  The  other  bnQdinn  of 
note  on  the  lower  sunmiit,  were  the  temples — oi  Jupiter  Feretritis,  founded  by 
Remains,  in  which  Spoiia  Opima  were  deposited  * — of  Fida,  ori^aHy  bnilt  hy 
Nnma,  tenewed,  B.C.  259,  by  H.  Atilius  Calatinos,  and  afUrwaids  by  M. 
AemiliDB  Scanros  * — of  Meiu,  and  of  Vettm  Ert/cina,  both  dedicated  during 
the  seeond  Panic  war'"— of  Hmua  et  Vtrtus,  dedicated  by  C.  Harios,  and  henM 
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Mjled  Monmnailum  Marii ' — otJapiltr  Tonani,  and  of  Mart  XJUor,  bidit  b^ 

Aufiutiu,'  and  of  Jupiter  (^fo5,  btult  bjDomitiaa.  * 

Od  the  Ati  were — the  Ajigaracnhim,  &  lacred  Btone  on  vhich  the  Angnr  Mt 
with  veiled  head  looking  towaida  the  soath  when  taking  anipicai  on  behalf  of  the 
state — a  temple  of  /una  Morula,  with  the  offieina  or  miat  attached,  bnilt  on 
the  apot  where  the  manuon  of  king  Tatins,  aaTafterwardi  the  bonie  (tfH.  Haolina 
had  itood  * — and  a  temple  of  Concordia,  bnilt  daring  the  leooDd  Pnnio  wai.  * 

In  tbe  hollow  between  the  two  «mnmita  was  a  temple  of  Veiovia ;  bnt  thia 
doM  not  appear  to  have  been  the  ahiine  which  in  earher  times  ooofeiTed  od  Lha 
■pot  the  character  of  a  sanctoarj.  * 

ApprMChea  M  tke  CspiMl. — The  onlj  f^iproach  to  tbe  capitol  daring  tbe 
kin^f  and  repubhcan  periods  waa  \>j  tbe  Blojnng  road  called  CUvus  CapiloUnta, 
which  led  np  trom  the  forom ;  but  in  the  imperial  times  it  was  aoceasihle  on  the 
opposite  or  river  ude,  hj  a  bnndred  steps. '  Tbe  (brmec  must  be  more  partionlailj 
described. 

CUtbi  CapMsllBBs. — At  the  bottom  of  the  Clivna  CafaloHnai  atood,  and 
(till  nands,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  out,  the  triomphal  arch  oected  bj 
Sqtimins  SBrenu  lo  conunemoiate  hia  eonqaesls  in  the  Eaat. 


Fassuig  throngh  this,  (he  road  torned  to  the  led  and  ascended  tbe  ilope.  On 
the  right  band  was  the  temple  of  Concordia;  tbe  open  space  in  tront  beipg  the 
Area  Concordiat.  It  was  foonded  hj  M.  Foriui  Camillas  abont  B.C.  366 — 
rebailt  bj  Tibetins,  aad  contained  msnj  remarkable  works  of  ait.     Here,  both 
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during  the  rnmblio  and  under  the  empire,  the  Senate  oecuiontUj  held  tlidr 
mMtiiigg ;  tad  here  the  memonble  debate  took  pUoe  dnriag  the  Catilinarian 
eonifHTaOT.'  Near  the  temple  of  Concord  wu  the  tampU  of  Salarruu,  three 
oolnmnK  of  which  odll  remain ;  and  oounnected  with  itwoa  aveiy  andent  j4ra 
^(umiand  tSaeellumDUa.  The  temple  itself  waa  dedicated  B.C.498  or497; 
bat  the  building  ia  aaid  to  lure  been  oammenced  bj  the  second  TaniQin,  or  ereu 
bj  Tullna  Hostilin^  It  waa  rcbnilt  hj  L.  Hunatme  Plancns,  abont  B.C.  42, 
and  again  cenened  bj'  Soptirains  Secenu.  Daring  the  repnbUo  it  nae  emplojed 
aa  the  State  treainry,  (atrarium,)  and  here  not  only  the  pnbUo  monej  bat  the 
militarr  standards  alio,  the  deoreea  of  the  Senate,  and  all  public  docnmenti  were 
deposited,*  nntil  the  erection  of  the  Tabulariuni  or  record-office,  which  wai 
boilt  soon  after  the  buming  of  the  oapitol,  in  B.C.  83,  and  dedicated  b;  Q. 
Lntatius  Catuloe,  aa  proved  hj  the  inacriptioo  now,  or  latelj,  legible  on  the 
■abstmctiona — Q.  Lctatius  Q.  F.  Q.  N.  Caiulub  Cos.  Substeuciiokkh  ET 
Tabdlabidu  Ex  S.C.  Taciusbuh  Coekavit. 

TBlUiiaiin — On  the  right  hand  eide  of  the  modern  ascent  from  the  fbmm  to 
the  capilol,  which  doea  not,  however,  oomdde  with  the  andent  Clivos  CtqiitoliDOS, 
we  find  a  veiy  intereatiag  memorial  of  the  earliest  agea  of  the  ci^.    liiia  is  the 
prison  bnllt  according  to  the  Eomon  writers  bj  Ancoa  Hartioa,  to  which  bia 
aneceeaor  added  an  nndergronnd  dungeon,  ever  after  known  as  the  TuUuatttm, 
and  most  giapbicallj  deeoibed  b;  S^nst.     The  upper  and  lower  cells  are  stiU 
both  entile,  and  have  been  converted  into 
ch^iela.    Originallj  the  onlj  access  to  the 
tuider  prison  was  bj  a  hole  in  the  vaulted 
iy>t,  through  which  criminals  were  let 
down ;  the  steps  bj  which  we  now  de- 
scend are  modem.  The  annexed  cot  taken 
fiom  the  excellent  woit  of  Sir  William 
Cell  on  "  The  Topograph/  of  Borne  and 
ita  Tidnitj,"  presents  an  accurate  view 
of  the  preaent  aspect  of  this  ancient  stnic- 
tore,  and  the  remarks  npon  it  in  the  work 
itself  are  well  worthj  of  attention.    Here 
perished  Jognitha — here  Lentolns,   and 
others  connected  with  the  conspiracj  of 
Catiline ;  and  here,  according  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Roman  Catholic  chorch,   3t.  Peter  waa  confined.     The  tenn 
Mamertine  Prison,  (Career  Mamtrtiitta,')  by  which  it  ia  now  generally  diatin- 
goiahed,  ie  to  be  found  in  no  classic  author,* 

In  the  immediate  vidnily  of  the  prison,  were  the  Scalae  Gemoaiae  on  which 
the  bodiea  of  criminala  who  hadbeoi  put  to  death  were  exposed.' 

FAUTIUU,  8.  VOKS  FAIATINUB. 
The  Palatine  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  site  of  the  original  dty  of  . 
Romnlua.    It  is  elevated  166  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  133  above  the 

>  rint.  C«ni.  «.    LET.  XXXIX.  56.  XL  19.    Clo.  Phlllpp.  II.  7.  VII,  a    Bui.  Till  M. 
FUn.  H.N.  XXXIV.  ».  ZXXVU.  ].    O.ld.  Kmi.  L  HI.    Dton  Cui.  LV.a 
OhIIgYkuBSO.  .  ».     1.       «M.  1.1.  folvHU  p.  xn.    SntL  OMIT.  «>. 
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oidinaiy  level  of  the  Tiber;  but  it  probahk  was  tt  one  time  oonaderaUy  higber, 
iti  Bmninit,  aa  well  as  thoae  of  the  other  h^  haTing  been  cat  down  and  leyelled, 
in  order  to  afford  a  greater  extent  of  flat  groond  for  buflding. 

The  slope  to  the  north-west,  in  the  direction  of  the  oapitol,  bore  the  name  of 
Germdlui  or  Cermahu;^  and  in  this  locality  were  many  objects  connected  with 
the  earliest  traditions.  Here  was  the  Lupercal,  or  cave  of  Lupercus^  who  was 
eventoaliy  identified  with  Arcadian  Pan;'  here  grew  the  J^au  RuminaUs^ 
beneath  whose  shade  the  twin  brothers  were  sodded  by  the  wol£|  and  which  was 
afterwards  miracolonsly  transplanted  to  the  Cof?tt^«m;'  here  was  the  Com 
Momttli^  *  the  hnmble  dweOing  of  the  first  king ;  hero  the  sacred  cornelian-cherry 
tree,  which  sprung  from  the  shaft  of  a  spear  hnrled  by  Bomulos  from  the  Aven- 
tine. '  Higher  up  the  hill,  on  the  same  side,  was  the  shrine  of  the  goddess 
Victoria,  which  was  said  to  have  been  in  existence  before  the  foondiuion  of 
Some,  and  in  which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  sanctity,  was  deposited  the 
effir^  of  the  Magna  Mater  when  transported  from  Pessinuns  to  Bome,  B.C.  205, 
unm  a  separate  temple  was  erected  to  receiye  it,  which  also  stood  npon  the 
Falatme,  facing  the  east  *  On  the  summit  was  the  Curia  Saliorum,  where  the 
lituus  of  Komnlus  and  the  Andlia  were  preserved. ' 

Near  the  Porta  Mugonia,  overlooking  the  Nowi  Via  and  the  forum,  was  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  vowed  by  Itomulus  in  his  great  conflict  with  the 
Salmies,  and  beside  it  stood  the  royal  dwelling  of  Tarqmnus  Priscus  and  his 
socceBsors.  *  On  the  south-east  extremity,  above  the  spot  whero  the  Arch  of 
Gonstantine  now  stands,  was  the  edifice  cidled  Curiae  Veterts,  where  of  old  the 
thirty  Curiae  were  wont  to  hold  their  religious  assemblies. '  But  the  most 
oelebrated  temple  on  the  hill  was  that  of  ApoUo,  built  of  Carara  marble  by 
Augustus  soon  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  imd  dedicated  B.C.  28.  It  was 
surrounded  by  cobnnades  of  African  marble,  and  to  it  were  attached  spacious 
halls,  which  contained  the  celebrated  library.  The  open  space  in  front  was  the 
Area  ApolUnis;  and  here,  between  the  pillan  of  the  portico,  stood  statues 
of  the  fiifty  dangfaten  of  Danans,  while  opposite  to  them,  if  we  can  trust  the 
scholiast  on  Persius,  in  the  open  air,  were  ranged  the  fifty  sons  of  JEgyptus  upon 
horse-back.  ^ 

On  the  Palatine,  during  the  republic,  many  of  the  noblest  and  most  distin- 
gpJshed  citizens  had  theur  dwellings.  Here  was  the  house  of  the  traitor, 
Yitmvius  Yaccus,  which,  having  hem  levelled  with  the  ground,  (B.C.  311,)  the 
site  remained  without  buildings,  under  the  name  of  Vacciprata,  ^^— of  M.  Fnlvius 
Flaocos,  which  was  demolished  during  the  trouUes  of  the  Gracchi,  its  place  being 
occupied  at  a  subsequent  period  by  a  colonnade  boOt  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus, 
(Porticue  Catuli,)  and  decorated  with  the  qpoHs  won  by  him  in  the  Cimbrio 
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war  ^— of  M.  LiviiiB  Dnum,  which  aft^rwardB  belonged  to  one  of  the  Gnasi, 
then  to  Cicero,  and,  npon  hijs  banishment,  was  demolLshed  by  Clodius,  who  ex- 
tended the  Porticos  Catnli,  and  dedicated  the  remamder  of  the  Area  to  Ltbertas, ' 
On  the  Palatine  lived  M.  ScaamB,  so  renowned  for  his  snmptaons  extrayaganoe ; 
M.  Antonius,  whose  mansion  was  made  oyer  to  Agrippa  and  Messala ;  Catiline 
and  Hortensins,  whose  houses  were  snbseqnently  occupied  bj  Augustus.  *  With 
him  a  new  epoch  commenced  in  the  histoiy  of  the  hill ;  the  name  PalcUxum 
soon  began  to  mean  the  imperial  residence,  and,  in  process  of  time,  was  appro- 
priated to  denote  the  impmal  residence  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Tiberius  had  a  house  on  the  Palatine  called  the  Domus  Tiberiana^  * 
separate  from  that  of  Augustus.  It  retained  its  name  for  a  considerable  period 
after  his  accession,  and  a  public  library  was  attached  to  it.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  during  the  reign  of  the  second  emperor,  as  well  as  those  of  his  immediate 
successors,  especially  Caligula, '  considerable  changes  and  extensions  must  have 
taken  place  in  the  buildings  allotted  for  the  reception  of  the  court,  in  order  to 
aoconmiodate  the  numerous  officers  of  state  and  their  retainers ;  but  still  there 
were  unquestionably  many  private  residences  on  the  hill,  especially  on  the 
northern  side.  During  the  reign  of  Nero,  however,  the  prince  appropriated  the 
whole  of  the  Palatine,  of  the  Yelia,  of  the  valley  of  the  Coliseum,  and  of  the 
south-eastern  portion  of  the  Esquiline,  including  the  gardens  of  Maecenas,  and 
lip  to  the  Servian  Agger,  for  his  Domus  Transiloria ;  but  this  having  been 
destroyed  in  the  great  fire,  was  succeeded  by  the  still  more  celebrated  Domus 
Aurea^  *  which  was  to  have  transcended  in  magnificence  eveiy  thing  before 
imagined  in  imperial  Some.  The  projector,  however,  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  plan,  and  the  work,  continued  through  the  brief  reign  of  Otho,  ^  was  stopped 
by  Vespasian,  who  at  once  restricted  its  limits  to  the  Palatine  itself,  which  &om 
thb  time  forward,  was  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  the  buildings  requisite  for 
the  court. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Palatme,  Septimius  Severos  erected  his 
SepHzonium^  a  building  of  which  remains  existed  towards  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  but  of  which  £he  nature  and  object  are  quite  unknown.  ® 

Approaches  tm  the  PaUulne. — ^The  principal  access  to  the  Palatine,  at  aU 
epochs,  was  through  the  Porta  Mugonia,  (see  above,  p.  6,)  which  opened  out 
upon  the  Yelia.  The  only  other  access  known  to  us  was  by  the  CUvus  Victoriae^ 
through  the  Porta  Romanula^  which  was  approached  by  steps  fixnn  the  point 
where  the  Nova  Via  entered  the  Velabrum,  * 

The  Telia. — ^It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  any  bnildmgs  of  importanoe 
npon  the  Yelia,  with  the  exception  of  those  already  mentioned  in  connection  with 
Sacra  Via^  before  the  reign  of  Nero,  by  whom  it  was  comprehended  within  the 
limits  of  his  Domus  Aurea ;  but  at  a  subsequent  period  its  summit  and  base  were 
adorned  by  some  of  the  most  splendid  edifices  of  the  empire. 

At  the  top  of  the  Yelia,  and  the  highest  point  of  the  Sacred  Way,  stood,  and 
still  stands,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  Triumphal  Ajch  of  Titua, 
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tTMted  to  oomTTinnonte  tfaa  ciptora  of  Jemulem,  with  bu-reliefg,  eiliibitiD|- 
the  golden  oiadleilick  and  varioos  other  aacred  ntenstla,  which  foriLed  part  of 
the  apoil  of  the  (empie.  Tha  inscnption — Senatcb  Populusque  BoMAStja 
DiTO  Tito  Dn;!  Vespabiasi  F.  Yebpabuno  Arouno— proTea  that  it  oonld 
not  have  beeo  completed  imiil  after  the  death  of  Titne. 


On  the  ndfl  of  the  Telia  next  the  fbrnin,  was  the  nimptaona  Templum  Pueit, 
encted  bj  VeapBuan  after  the  Jewish  triumph ; '  it  Rood  in  the  midst  of  ■ 
nMcioiia  aiea  known  in  latter  timei  aa  the  Forma  Vaptuiani  or  Fanan  Paeu. ' 
fhe  original  temple  waa  bnmed  ahortly  before  the  death  of  Commodna,*  and  a 
portion  of  the  lite  waa  probabbf  employed  by 
Maxentiai  (br  ihe  vaat  Basilica,  which,  after 
the  downbl  of  the  nnuper,  waa  diatingoitbed 
n  the  Basilica  Conilantintana. 

On  the  other  ride  of  the  Velia,  towards  the 
Coliseoin,  Hood  the  ooloeeal  ttatne  oTNero,  120 
feet  In  hdebt,*  which,  after  nndergoing  maor 
tnuumatations  in  name  and  featnre,  waa  remored 
from  tU  original  position  bj  Hadrian,  to  make 
room   for  the   Templam    Venerit  et  Romae, 


anbseqnentlr  named  Temptum  Paeit,  on 
the  meat  cetB'gtona  of  all  Che  imperUl  at 


the  meat  cetB'gtona  o 

tnrea.  *     The  »nnr»ia1  cat,  from  a  large  braia 

of  Haflrii")  ia  anppoiad  to  rspitaeat  the  temple  in  qnMion. 
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MOirS  ATEKTINUS. 

The  ATentine,  which  rises  to  150  feet  above  the  sea,  or  117  feet  above  the 
ordiiuuy  level  of  the  Tiber,  presents  a  more  extended  flat  soifiice  on  its  sammit 
than  an^  of  the  other  hUls.  Immediately  to  the  south-east  of  the  Aven1ane«  and 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  vallej,  is  a  hill  of  considerable  magnitade,  and 
on  this  we  now  find  the  modem  chnrches  of  S.  Saba  and  S.  Balbina.  This  second 
hill  is  nowhere  named  in  the  classical  writers,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether 
it  was  or  was  not  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Aventine.  It  has  been  ingeniooslj 
conjectured,  that  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  this  subject  may  have  given  rise  to  a 
variation  in  the  MSS.  of  Dionjsius,  (III.  43,)  some  of  which  give  twdve  stadia  and 
others  eighteen  stadia  as  the  circnmference  of  the  Aventine.  Twelve  will  coire- 
spend  wdl  with  the  Aventine  proper,  while  eighteen  would  include  both.  Another 
curious  fact  connected  with  the  Aventine  embanassed  the  Roman  antiquaries  of  the 
empire.  It  was  the  only  one  of  the  seven  hills  not  comprehended  within  the  Po- 
moerimn  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  it  remained  exohded  until  the  reign  of  Glaudiua.^ 

The  Aventine  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  during  the  reign  of  Ancus 
Martius,  who  assigned  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tellene  and  Politorium,  and  other 
towns  conquered  by  him ; '  but  it  seems,  subsequently,  to  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  deserted,  for,  towards  the  dose  of  the  third  century,  it  was  over^wn 
with  wood,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  state  lands,  (ager  ptibticus,)  occnpied  by 
the  patricians,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  after  a  hard  struggle,  and  portioned 
out  among  the  plebeians. '  From  this  time  forward  it  remained  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  plebeian  families,  and  was,  as  it  were,  the  stronghold  of  the  order, 
even  after  all  political  distinctions  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians  had 
been  swept  away. 

There  were  several  localities  on  the  Aventine  connected  with  the  l^endaiy  his- 
toiT  of  the  city.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  near  the  Porta  Trigemmaj  dose  to  the 
place  afterwards  called  SaUnae^  were  the  Ara  Evandri,  *  tiie  Antrum  Cacit  * 
and  the  Ara  lovis  Inventoris^*  reared  by  Hercnles  to  commemorate  the  finding 
of  his  oxen ;  there  was  also  pointed  out  on  the  top  of  the  hill  a  spot  whidi  long 
bore  the  name  of  Bemoria  or  Remuria,  where  Bemus  watched  the  auspices  ^ — 
an  altar  to  luptier  EUcimf  which  dated  fit)m  Numa — ^the  street  Lauretum  * 
where  once  grew  a  grove  of  laurels  over  the  grave  of  king  Tatius — the  ArmXtuS' 
triwn^^^  where  a  festival,  bearing  the  same  name,  was  celebrated,  it  is  said,  by 
armed  men ;  but  the  nature  of  £e  solemnity  is  uaknown.  The  most  cdebrated 
temple  was  that  of  Diana,  and  hence  Martial  terms  the  whole  hUl  CoUis  Dianat,^^ 
built  by  Servius  as  the  shrine  where  the  great  Latin  confederacy,  of  which  Rome 
must,  at  tiiat  period,  have  been  regarded  as  the  head,  mi^ht  offer  up  common 
sacrifice.''  The  andent  edifice  appears  to  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Augostos,  and  in  it  was  preserved,  even  at  that  epoch,  the  original  brazen  plates 
on  which  were  inscribed  the  Foedus  Latinum  and  the  Lex  Ictiia,    Scarcely  less 
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celebrated  wtB  the  temple  of  luno  Regina,  built  and  dedtcate<l  by  Camilliu  after 
the  sack  of  Veil,  and  here  the  wooden  statue  of  the  goddess,  brought  from  the 
eonqnered  city,  was  deposited.  *  Near  a  rock,  called  Saxum  Rvbrum^  which  is 
probably  the  same  with  the  Remuria  noticed  above,  on  the  first  downward  dope 
of  the  ridge,  towards  the  south,  stood  the  shrine  of  Bona  Dea^  afterwards  remoYcd 
by  Hadrian. '  There  was  also  a  temple  of  Minerva^  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  seoond 
Funic  war  '—of  Luna  ^ — and  of  Libertas. '  With  the  latter,  many  suppose  that 
the  Atrium  Libertatis^  so  frequently  mentioned  in  the  classics,  was  conneksted ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  t{ie  latter  lay  somewhere  between  the 
Forum  and  the  Campus  Martius.^ 

On  the  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  Aventine  and  the  river,  ontdde  the 
Porta  Trigemina,  was  the  harbour  or  quay  (empmum,)  where  all  merchandise 
conveyed  by  the  Tiber  was  landed.  This  was  gradually  extended,  and  the 
accommodation  enlarged ;  and  here  we  must  look  for  the  covered  shed  called 
Porticus  AemilicL,  set  up  by  the  aediles  M.  Aemilius  Lepidns  and  L.  Aemilius 
Paultis.  ^  Here,  too,  as  might  be  expected,  were  the  com  market,  ^  the  public 
granaries,  and  a  Vicua  Frumentariusy  *  and  this  waa  the  quarter  of  the  wood 
merchants  (Ugnarii.) '®  « 

Approschca  tm  the  Arentfaie. — ^The  chief,  and,  in  ancient  times,  probably 
the  only  approach  to  the  Aventine,  was  by  the  slope  called  CUvus  Puhliciua^  so 
named  from  L.  and  M.  Publicii  MalleoH,  plebeian  aediles,  by  whom  it  was 
paved  and  rendered  passable  for  wheel  carriages.  It  ascended  from  the  Porta 
Trigemina,  and  was  the  regular  access  from  the  quarter  of  the  forum.  ^^ 

HoAte  Tesiacclo. — ^To  the  south-west  of  the  Aventine  and  included  within 
the  circuit  of  the  Anrelian  walls,  rises  a  little  hill  or  mound,  upwards  of  180  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Tiber,  and  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  circumference, 
composed  entirely  of  broken  pottery ;  the  ground  all  round  for  a  considerable 
distance,  being  raised  nearly  twenty  feet  above  its  natural  level  by  a  mass  of 
similar  fragments.  This  eminence  is  now  known  as  the  MonU  Testacdo^  and 
the  name  Mons  Testaceus  occurs  in  an  inscription,  as  old,  at  least,  as  the  eighth 
century,  while  the  position  of  the  Porta  Ostiensis,  built  by  Honorius,  proves 
that  the  surface  of  the  ground  at  that  point  has  not  undergone  any  material 
change  since  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  There  is,  however,  no 
allusion  to  the  Monte  Testaccio  in  any  ancient  writer ;  and  no  plausible  theory 
has  yet  been  devised  to  account  for  such  an  extraordinary  accumulation  of  pot- 
sherds in  this  locality. 

PMTta  €apena« — In  the  valley  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Coelian,  stood 
the  Porta  Capena,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  first  of  the  Augustan  regions. 
This  district  lay  altogether  beyond  the  Servian  wall,  forming  one  of  the  numerous 
suburbs.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  gate  was  the  temple  of  Honos^  erected 
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bj  Q.  Fabiofl  Yerraooeas,  and  repaired  after  the  capture  of  STracnae  (B.C.  212,) 
by  M.  MarcelluB,  who  attached  to  it  a  temple  of  virtus^  and  decorated  the  twin 
ahrines  with  several  master-pieces  of  Grecian  art,  brought  frmn  the  conqnered 
city.  ^  From  this  point,  or  from  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Mars^ '  the  Roman 
equites  proceeded  annually,  on  the  15th  (^  July,  in  solemn  procession  (trcauoec^ 
tio)  to  the  capitoL '  Beside  the  temple  of  Man  stood  a  sacred  stone,  the 
Lapis  Manalis,  *  which  was  dragged  into  the  city  with  certain  ceremonies, 
dunng  periods  of  excessive  drought,  in  order  to  procure  a  fall  of  rain. 

Taiiis  Bceriae. — ^Near  the  Porta  Capena  was  the  ddl  in  which  Nmna  was 
wont  to  hold  nocturnal  converse  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  (^Hic  ubi  noctum<ie 
Numa  constiluebat  amicae,)  and  the  grove  consecrated  to  the  Camoenae^  together 
with  the  sacred  grotto  and  spring — ^localities  minutely  described  by  livy  and 
Juvenal,  '^  especially  by  the  latter,  whose  words  are  so  distinct,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  how  the  opinion  maintained  by  so  many  modem  topographers,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  tliese  spots  outside  the  modem  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  the  Porta 
Appia  of  the  Aurelian  circuit,  could  ever  have  found  supporters. 

Placiaa  Pnbliciu — Bordering  on  the  region  of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  abo 
outside  of  the  Scr>ian  wall,  lay  the  Twelftn  of  the  Augustan  regions,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  Piscina  PubUca^  a  large  tank,  in  whidi  the  populace 
used  to  bathe  and  exercise  themselves  in  swimming ;  but  the  pond  its<jf  had 
disappeared  at  a  comparatively  early  epoch,  although  the  name  still  adhered  to 
the  district.  * 

MONS  C(»LIUS. 

raonii  €o«1lns. — ^The  Goelian  presents  the  largest  level  surface  next  to  the 
Avcntine,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  about  158  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  was  originally,  we  are  told,  named  Mons  Querquetalanus^  from  the  oaks 
with  which  it  was  clothed,  and  received  the  appellation  o^Mons  Coelius^  from 
a  certain  Ocellus  Vibcnnus  or  Ck>eles  Vibenna,  an  Etniscan  chief,  who  fbmied  a 
settlement  on  the  hill,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Romulus,  according  to  one  account, 
or  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  according  to  another.  ^  For  a  short  period, 
under  Tiberius,  it  was  designated  Motis  Augustus^  to  commemorate  the  liberality 
of  the  emperor  in  supplying  funds  for  repairing  the  ravages  caused  by  a  destrac- 
tive  conflagration. '  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  surface  of  this  hiU  is  broken 
up  into  several  divisions,  by  depressions  and  projections,  and  while  the  whole 
was  temoed  Mons  Coelius^  one  of  the  smaller  heights  or  ridges  was  distinguished 
as  Cotlius  Minor  or  Coeliolus ;  •  but  topographers  have  been  unable  to  fix  upon 
the  portion  to  which  this  title  belongs. 

We  hear  of  scarcely  any  public  buildings  of  importance  on  the  Goelian.  There 
were  chapels  of  Dea  Cama  "»— of  Minerva  Capta^^ — ^and  of  Diana  (on  the 

I  Ovid.  F«8t.  VL  191.    Propert  IV.  HI  71.    Serf,  ad  VIrg.  2E,n.  L  SOT. 
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4  Paul  Dlao.  fcr.  Jmiaeliaum,  p.  'i.  a.r.  Manalem  iMjndem^  p.  1J».  Varroapt  Non.  XV. 
■.T.  Truttnm,  pu  S75.  ad.  GerL  AnfcUt.  Lab.  ap.  FnlgenL  t.r.  Uamaln  LapUet,  p.  388.  cd 
Oert. 
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U  Ovid.  Fast.  III.  837.  oomp.  Vairo  L.L.  V.  i  47. 
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CnEoIm)'  — •  tanple  to  Divui  Claudius,  commenced  by  AerippiiiR>  destioj'ed 
kf  Nero,  md  restored  by  VespaaUn '  — and  a  temple  of  IHi.' 

Od  tbe  Coelimo  wu  the  Aqua  Afercurii,  the  spring  whose  virtnes  hiTo  been 
(cUnted  bj  Oriii,  *  and  the  Campus  Martialis,  irhere  the  Eguiria  were  cele- 
faMeiV  "t  timefl  -when  (he  Campus  Martina,  the  ordinarf  place  of  eiliibition, 
duDoed  to  be  oreHlowed. ' 

We  are  told  th&t  Tnllns  Hostilina&ced  ontheCodianaslheeitaof  bii  psJace, ' 
■hhoagh,  according  to  other  acconnts,  he  dwelt  on  the  Vclia. '  In  later  times 
it  was  decorated  by  many  lumptuous  private  dwellings,*  of  which  the  most 
cdebrated  were — the  honseofHimniTa — the  Domui  Laleranoram,  belonging  to 
theFUntii  Latcrani,  from  which  the  magnificent  churcli  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Laterano 
dctivea  it*  name  > — and  the  Aedei  VectUiatiae,  in  which  Commodus  pertalied.  ^ . 

Almost  the  onlj  memorial  of  ancient  timea  now  standing  on  the  hill,  a  an 
Btli,  probably  connected  originally  with  some  of  the  aqueducts  in  this  district. 
It  a  nsnaUy  known  as  the  Areas  Dolabellat,  having  been  erected,  aa  the  inscrip- 
tkio  informs  as,  bj  the  cooauls  F.  Comelins  DolJabetla  and  C.  Junioa  Silanus 
(A.D.  10.) 

Cto^ieBBla. — The  hollow  between  the  Coclian  and  the  Eiqniline  seeme,  lu 
we  bare  alitady  stated,  to  have  borne  tbe  name  CtrolUmu,  and  here  was  (lie 
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SaceUim  Strtfuat,  whioh  msrked  the  comnencement  of  the  8«fed  W«^  In 
SaTTX-  wen.  foAned  the  oo.tly  fish-ponda  of  Nera  (.toffw.  A'*™>>fO  »>*"*^ 
^  t^ li^U  of  the  Aare.  Dom-« ;  «.d  thdr  rite  w>,  -jft^^'^^^^'J^ 
^  .wpendoo.  m^  of  the  C^'^  the  mo«t  ™P"""^.  P^,  ^^^ 
^oimt  J^  In  the  same  valley  wb  cm  still  tn.ce  the  remains  of  the  MM 
S^L '  wben.  the  irater  Iroru  a  copioaa  spring,  rUing  tl.nwgh  «  «";"?1  P^  "■ 
^Miw^ivod  inw  »  bwm  of  stone;  snd  finally,  at  tho  point  whrae  th»  hollow 
^To^VtlSt -''■"'''  'li"''*'  ihc'Palatbe  Irom  th«  C«llau,  «and.,  suU^Uro, 
M^rewntcd  in  the  cnl  below,  Ihe  TViumphal  Areli  of  ConslMtino  the  Groaw 
trecled  to  commemorate  Ills  Tictoi?  orer  Maicnlius. 


bsquhjae  (.  UOKS  ESQUtLisnR. 

We  hare  already,  in  am  prelimiuacy  sketch,  explained  generally  the  relaiice 

position  of  the  localitiei  connected  with  the  Esquihne — the  Mont  Oppia*—ihe 

Mora  Ciipitu — the  Cariaae — the  Vicui  Cypriut — the  Fieai  Palrictas,  and 

ibeSubura. 

H*Ba  Ofphwi  Cariaae. — That  portion  of  the  Mons  Oppins  which  was 
tenoed  Carinae  u  now  marked  by  the  modem  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Viocoli, 
and  the  eiteoiive  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Titus  (Thermae  Titi.)  This  district 
seems  to  have  formed  originally  a  sort  of  independent  village,  for  we  hear  in 
ancient  times  of  the  Terreja  Munu'  of  the  Carinae ;  and,  according  to  th<r 
Servian  division,  the  Carinae  was  included  in  the  Rtgio  iSuburono,  and  not  in 
the  Jfeffto  Etquilina,  The  temple  of  TtUia,  the  most  celebrated  oo  the  Eiquiline, 
wai  situated  in  the  Carinae.  It  was  built  by  P.  Sempronins  Sopbus,  (oonsal 
B.C.  268)  on  the  eite  of  the  mansion  once  oecnpied  by  Sp.  Casiiui,  (B.C.  48fi.)  * 
In  the  Carinae  was  the  honse  of  Cn.  Fompeius,  *  and  lowardi  the  close  of  the 
f.^t^ 
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repabllc  it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  fashionable  quarters 
of  the  citj.  In  a  street  leading  down  into  the  Vicus  Cjpriiis  was  the  TigUlum 
Sororium,  a  beam  stretching  across  the  pathway  after  the  manner  of  a  joke. 
Under  this,  according  to  the  legend,  Horatios  passed  in  token  of  hmniliationf 
after  the  unhappy  death  of  his  sister ;  and  altars  were  erected  hard  by  to  lunp 
Sororia  and  lanus  Curiatius,^  on  which  sacrifices  were  regularly  ofii^d  np  at 
stated  periods  by  the  Gens  Horatia. 

tUmmm  Otopliu. — ^The  snmmit  of  the  Mons  Cispios  is  marked  by  the  celebrated 
modem  church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  whidi  the  pavement  is  187  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  Esquiline  was,  in  ancient  times,  covered  with  wood, 
and  although  this  gradually  disappei^red,  traces  of  it  remained  in  the  numerous 
JLuci  or  sacred  groves  scattered  up  and  down.  Among  these  we  find  especial 
mention  m^e  of  the  Fagutal  or  Lucu8  FaguiaUs,  with  the  SaceUum  lovis 
Jthgutalis  ^ — the  Lucus  &guiUnus  ' — theZuctc^  PoeteUus  ^ — ^theXiMrtu  lunonU 
Lucmae,  with  her  temple,  built  in  B.C.  375,'  and  theXvciu  M^/Uis,^  The 
last,  taken  in  connection  with  the  altars  to  Mala  Fortuna  ^  and  to  Febris^  ^ 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  air  of  this  quarter  was  regarded  as  unwholesome ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  for  a  long  period,  tiie  greater  portion  of  Esquiline  proper 
wa?  inhabited  by  the  humbler  classes  only,  and  contained  no  public  buildings  of 
importance. 

The  amenity  of  the  upper  part  of  the  hill  must  have  been  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  vicinity  of  the  Campus  Esquilinus,  an  extensive  level  outside  the  Servian 
wan,  which  was  the  ordinary  place  of  punishment  for  malefactors  convicted  of 
capital  crimes,  and  served  as  a  place  of  interment  for  all  classes  in  the  com- 
munity.* Not  only  were  the  rich  buried  here,  but  a  part  of  the  ground  was 
set  apart  for  slaves  and  criminals,  whose  bodies  were  frequently  tl^own  down 
and  left  to  decompose  or  to  become  the  prey  of  dogs  and  birds,  without  an  attempt 
being  made  to  cover  them  with  earth.  ^  But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus  the 
aspect  of  this  region  underwent  an  important  change.  Maecenas  having  selected 
the  highest  point  for  his  residence,  erected  a  lofty  edifice  (turris  MaecenaUana) 
commanding  a  most  extensive  prospect,  removed  the  public  cemeteries  to  a  greater 
distance,  and  laid  out  the  ground  around  his  mansion  in  spacious  gardens  and 
pleasure  grounds  (horti  Maecenatiani^)  ^^  which  descended  by  inheritance  to 
Augustus,  and  remained  for  some  generations  in  possession  of  his  successon. 

COLUS  YIMINAUS. 

The  Yiminal  was  separated  from  the  Esquiline  by  the  Vicus  PatriciuSy  from 
the  Qnirinal  by  the  VaUis  Quirini  and  tiie  Vicus  Lar^^  now  the  Via  di  S.  Yltale. 
The  point  where  the  ridges  of  the  Yiminal  and  Quinnai  unite  is  180  feet  above 

1  Ut.  L  26.    nionyt.  IIL  21.    Feat  t.r.  Sorarium  tiffiUttm,  p.  297. 
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the  level  of  the  soa ;  die  floor  of  the  oharch  of  S.  Lorenzo  is  170.  No  portion 
of  the  aaoient  city  was  less  distinguished  by  public  buildings  or  remarkable  siim 
of  any  description,  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  at  all  times  inhabited 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  classes.  Almost  the  only  edifice  of  which  we  find  any 
notice  was  the  mansion  of  0.  Aquillius,  a  Roman  eques,  celebrated  for  his  legal 
knowledge,  who  flourished  during  the  last  century  of  the  commonwealth.  This 
is  said  to  have  transcended  in  magnificence  even  the  dwellings  of  Crassus 
the  orator  and  of  Q.  Gatulus,  on  the  Palatine.^  At  a  later  period  Diocletian 
erected,  on  the  height  where  the  Yiminal  and  Quirinal  join,  his  vast  Thennae^ 
the  most  extensive  and  costly  of  all  the  imperial  piles  of  that  dass.  A  firagment 
of  the  ancient  structure  is  included  in  the  beautiftd  modem  church  of  S,  Maria 
degli  Angeli, 

COLUS  QT7IRINALIS. 

This  hill,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  at  its  junction  with  the  Yiminal,  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  called  Agonus^^  and  to  have  received  the  name 
by  which  it  was  subsequently  known,  when  colonized  by  the  Sabines,  (^Curetu — 
Quirites — Quirinus)  by  whom  it  was  inhabited  during  the  earliest  ages  of  fiome. 
The  most  celebrated  temple  was  that  of  Quirinus,  We  hear  of  its  existence  as 
early  as  B.C.  435— it  seems  to  have  been  rebuilt  and  dedicated  in  B.C.  293,  by 
L.  Papirius  Cursor,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  father  the  dictator,  and  it 
was  again  rebuilt  by  Augustns  in  B.C.  16.'  Before  the  erection  of  the  triple 
shrine  to'  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  upon  the  Capitoline,  there  existed  a  temple 
on  the  Quirinal  consecrated  to  these  deities,  and  although  thrown  into  the  shade 
by  the  splendour  of  the  new  edifice,  it  was  still  in  existence  at  a  veiy  late  period, 
and  is  called  the  Capitolium  Vetus  by  Yarro,  while  it  is  indicated  by  Martial, 
when  he  speaks  of  Jotyem  antiquum.  ^  On  the  Quirinal  were  also  temples  of 
Flora;'  ot SabiSy^  decorated  with  p^ntings  by  Fabius  Pictor,  near  which  waa 
the  house  of  Pomponius  Atticus;^  and  of  Fortuna  Primigenia.^  Close  to  the 
Porta  ColUna  was  the  Campus  Sceleratus^  where  the  Yestal  virgins  who  had 
broken  their  vows  were  buried  alive;*  and  beyond  the  gate  was  a  temple  of 
Venus  Erycina, '® 

COLUS  HOBTULOBUU. 

This  hill,  which,  in  the  decline  of  the  empu«  was  named  Mona  Pmdns^ — 
whence  the  modem  appellation  Monte  Ptnaa— rises,  at  its  highest  point,  about 
220  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  not  included  within  the  Servian 
wall ;  and,  as  the  name  imports,  was  laid  out  in  gardens  and  pleasure  grounds. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  these  were  the  Horti  SaUusiiani^  in  the  hollow 
towards  the  Quirinal,  ^^  and  the  Horti  Luculliani^  first  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  downfal  of  Messalina. " 

Having  now  completed  the  circuit  of  the  high  grounds,  we  retum  to  the 
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Tioiuity  of  the  Falatme  and  the  Ayentine,  for  the  porpoee  of  describing  the  flat 
between  the  hflb  and  the  river.    But  our  attention  is  first  daimed  bj  the 

emeus  M  AxiHns. 

We  have  ab-eady  stated  that  the  hollow  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Ayentilie 
was  called  Vallia  Murcia^  *  or  Ad  Murciae^  or  Ad  Murcim,  names  derived 
from  an  altar  of  the  goddess  Murcia^  who  is  represented  as  identical  with  Yenns. 
In  this  hollow  the  Circus  Maximus  was  formed,  the  construction  and  airange- 
ment  of  which  we  shall  describe  more  particularly  hereafter.  Within  the  Circus 
was  the  subterranean  altar  of  Consus^  the  god  of  secret  counsel,  which  was 
uncovered  only  during  the  celebration  of  the  games; '  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Circus  were  temples— of  Sol ' — of  Mei'curius  ^ — of  Ceres^  Liber 
and  Libera,  generally  called  simply  Aedes  Cereris  '—of  Venus  * — of  Flora  ' 
•—oiSummanus^ — ^and  of  luvenias.  * 

FORUM  BOABIUM. 

The  open  space  extending  from  the  Circus  to  the  river  was  the  Forum  Boarium 
or  cattle -market,  in  which  was  appropriately  placed  the  famous  bronze  ox, 
brought  from  Acgina.^^  Immediately  in  front  of  the  Circus  was  the  Ara 
MaximOy  sacred  to  Hercules,  said  to  have  been  reared  either  by  the  hero  himself, 
or  by  Evander,  in  honour  of  his  illustrious  guest,  ^^  and  adjoining  to  it  a  shrine 
dedicated  to  the  same  deity.  '^  In  adiition  to  tliis,  there  were  other  teuiples  of 
Hercules  in  this  neighbourhood,  especially  one  of  a  circular  form — Aedes  rotunda 
HercuUs^  adjacent  to  which  was  a  chapel  of  Pudicitia  Patricia.  '*  In  the 
Forum  Boarium  were  also  temples  of  Fortuna  Virilis  ^^  and  of  Mater  Matuta,^^ 
both  of  great  antiquity ;  and  near  the  pouit  where  the  Goaca  Maxima  opened 
upon  the  river  was  the  place  called  Doliola,  so  named,  we  are  told,  because,  at 
the  period  when  Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  certain  holy  objects  were  buried 
here  in  earthen  jars,  (condita  in  doliolis,)  and  hence  it  was  considered  impious 
for  any  one  to  spit  upon  the  spot.  ^'  Lastly,  the  Forum  Boarium  was  the  place 
where,  down  to  a  late  period,  human  sacrifices  were  occasionally  offered  up.  ^ 

AeqalBiieltam.  Tlcas  Ingaiias*  Tlcvs  TaAcwa*  Tclabmak — ^Adjoining 
the  Forum  Boarium,*  towards  the  Capitoline,  was  the  open  area  called  Ae^i' 
meliuni,  the  two  mat  thoroughfares  called  the  Vicus  lugarius  and  the  Vtcus 
7\tscusj  and  the  district  called  the  Velabrum. 

The  Aequimeliutn  lay  immediately  under  the  Capitoline.    The  origin  of  the 
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name  euinoi  be  detamiaad.  The  Bomuu  thenuelTei  imagined  that  It  marked 
the  lite  of  ths  houM  of  Sp.  Heliiu,  whioti  wu  rued  to  the  groand  B.C.  489. ' 

TliG  Yictu  lugarva,  to  named  fiom  an  altar  of  Ivno  Juga '  or  matrimoniBl 
Juno,  ran  fiom  the  Porta  Camentaiii  to  the  Forum,  irhich  it  entered  at  the 
BtaUiea  Iviia  and  Locum  Servilitu. 

Iha  Viaa  2Wnu  waa  named  fiom  the  Ta«(»ns,  who,  under  tbdr  leader, 
Coelini  Vibenna,  at  first  fonned  a  settlement  on  the  Hone  Coelini,  and  afteiwanli 
ertabliahed  thenuelvee  b  the  plain  below.  *  It  ran  between  the  CapitoUae  and 
the  Palatine,  connecting  the  forum,  which  it  entered  between  the  Baailioa  Jiili» 
and  the  temple  of  Castor,  with  the  CSirm  Maximal.  * 

The  apace  beCweoi  the  Vicum  Taiaa  and  the  Forum  Boariuni  wai  the 
Velabruni,  which  the  Romma  derived  from  Vdum,  because  it  was  originallj  a 
(wamp7  lalce,  over  which  bpata  sailed ; '  but  having  been  drained  b^  the  Cloaca 
Uaiima  and  its  braochei,  became  one  of  the  chief  marts  for  provitioiis  of  evary 
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kind. '  The  bonndai?  line  benreea  the  Vtlabrum  aad  tha  Forum  Boarium 
teata  lo  be  maiked  bjr  two  tnonamenU  etiU  extant,  the  one  tenned  Areti* 
Argentariai,  beoaoM  the  iiiKriptian  mta  brth  that  it  iru  erected  in  honaiir  of 
Sspiimios  Sereni*.  lui  empreH  Jolia,  «Dd  hit  toot,  by  the  ABOEiiTAKn  et 
NEOOTUKTES  BOASU  Euivs  LOCI ; '  the  OtbcT  ft  BMAiTe  donble  trchwa;  of 
Greek  marble,  towmoolj  known  as  lanat  Qtutdrx/roiu.  The  fonner  ii  repr^ 
•mMd  on  the  precedine  page,  the  latter  ie  flgnred  aboTe ;  and  It. will  be  at  onoe 
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1^1  ancieDt  Bacn&oe. 

Between  tba  JBoot  and  Ibe  river  are  two  temples  m  good  preservation ;  both 
ancient,  bnt  neither  of  them,  in  their  present  state,  belonging  to  att  epocb  earlier 
than  the  second  or  thinl  centniT'.  One  of  these  is  drcular,  and  Lence  has 
been  named  Aeda  Valae,  the  other  is  rectangular,  and  has  been  a^led  by 
anUqnarians  Tetnptum  Fortnnae  Virilis;  but  there  is  cot  suSdenl  evidence  to 
establieh  the  accnnicj  of  either  ^tle.  The;  are  now  emplojed  u  Chriatiao 
churches,  the  former  bting  dedicated  to  S.  Stefano  delU  Caroiix  and  S.  Maria 
dd  SoU,  the  latter  to  S.  Maria  Egtxiaca.  The  foimer  is  aeeaialeij  represantcd 
at  the  bottom  of  tlie  pteoeding  page,  the  httler  hejow. 


^Te  now  pus  bejroud  the  limit  of  the  Serviim  walls  U\ 


—We  have  hitherto  eoiplojed  thia  name  to  deeignate  the 
whole  of  the  meadow  land  boonded  bj  the  Tiber  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
bj  the  Gollis  Hortulomm,  the  Qnuinal  and  the  Cspitoline;  the  northern  and 
soathera  eittemitiea  being  marked  by  the  pobls  where  the  first  and  the  last  of 
these  hills  approach  irithm  a  short  distance  of  the  river.  Bat  the  CampUM 
Martitu,  stiictlj  speaking,  waa  that  portion  onl;  of  tlie  flat  ground  which  liea 
in  the  angle  formed  bj  the  bend  of  the  stream ;  the  larger  space  contained,  in 
addition  to  the  Campus  Hartius  proper,  two  of  the  Augnstan  regions,  the  seventh, 
called  the  Via  Lata,  and  the  ninth,  called  the  CVrou  Flaminiui.  We  shall 
consider  each  of  these  three  divisions  separatel/ ;  bnt  we  mnst  premise  that  tlie 
inveatigationa  of  modem  topograpbera  have  been  much  embanasaed  b;  tlw 
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f^rounistanoe,  that  the  ground  in  question  is  ahnost  entii-cly  eovered  bj  the 
complicated  maze  of  streets  which  form  the  modem  city,  while  the  seven  hills 
and  other  important  localities  of  republican  Rome  are  to  a  great  extent  clear  and 
open  for  examination. 

L  Tis  Kmtau — ^This  region  derived  its  name  from  a  broad  road  which  ran 
in  a  straight  line  from  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Capitolme  to  the  point  where 
the  ColUs  Hortulorum  approached  most  nearly  to  the  river,  and  where  the  Porta 
Flaminia  of  the  Aurelian  wall  was  placed.  After  passing  this  point,  the  Via 
Laia  became  the  Via  Flaminia,  the  great  highway  to  the  north.  The  Via  Lata 
is  now  represented  by  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the  modem  city — the  Strada  del 
Corso.  The  region  of  the  Via  Lata  was  the  level  space  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
road,  and  on  the  other  by  the  slopes  of  the  ColUs  Hortulorum,  and  of  the  QuirinaL 

In  this  space  we  must  look  for  the  Campus  Agrippae,  in  which  was  the 
Porticus  Polae^  named  after  the  sister  of  Agrippa,  but  known  also  as  the 
Portietts  Vipxania,*  and  as  the  Porticus  Europae,*  the  latter  name  being 
derived  from  the  subject  of  the  pictures  with  which  it  was  decorated.  The 
Campus  Agrippae  was  the  site  chosen  by  Aurelian  for  his  magnificent  Templum 
SoUs;  and  in  this  or  some  other  portion  of  the  Via  Lata,  were  the  triumphal 
arches  of  Claudius  and  M.  Auielius,  remains  of  which  existed  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

IL  Clrcas  Vhmlnlas. — ^The  southern  portion  of  the  meadow  between  the  Yia 
Lata  and  the  river,  that  part,  namely,  whicli  was  nearest  to  the  Capitoline,  was 
known  as  the  Campus  Flaminius  or  Prata  Flaminia;^  and  here,  immediately 
under  the  Arx,  C.  Flaminius,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Thrasymene  lake, 
formed  the  Circus  Flaminius^  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ninth  Aumistan 
region. '  Buildings  were  erected  in  this  quarter  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
before  the  death  of  Augustus,  a  vast  number  of  most  important  edifices  were 
here  clustered  together.  Immediately  outside  of  tiie  Servian  wall,  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  Capitoline,  in  front  of  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  was  the  Forum 
OUtorium '  or  vegetable  market,  in  and  around  which  were  several  temples — 
that  of  Apollo,  vowed  in  B.C.  433,  on  account  of  a  pestilence,  and  dedicated 
B.C.  431,  by  the  consul  C.  Julius  Mento,  being  the  only  temple  to  that  God  in 
Rome  before  the  time  of  Augustus ' — that  of  Spes,  erected  by  M.  Atilius  Cala- 
tinus,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  second  Punic  war,  rebuilt, 
again  destroyed  in  B.C.  31,  and  again  restored  by  Gemianicus^ — that  of  luno 
Sfspita,  (or  perhaps  luno  Matuta,)  vowed  by  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  in  the 
battle  against  tiie  Insubres,  B.C.  197,  and  dedicated  B.C.  196  '—that  ofPietas^ 
vowed  by  M*.  Acilius  Glabrio  at  the  battie  of  Thermopylae,  B.C.  191,  and 
dedicated  ten  years  afterwards  by  his  son;  reared  upon  the  spot  where,  ac- 
cording to  the  legend,  the  woman  had  dwelt  who  saved  her  imprisoned  fiither 
torn  starvation  by  her  own  milk  '^ — and  that  of  BellonOy  in  which  the  Senate 
generally  assembled  when  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  meet 
outside  the  pomoerium,  as,  for  example,  when  they  gave  audience  to  the 
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ambassadors  of  a  state  with  which  the  Roman  people  were  at  war,  or  to  a 
general  who  had  not  laid  down  his  militaiy  command.  ^  The  temple  of  Apollo, 
mentioned  above,  was  occasionallj  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Behind  thia 
temple  was  a  small  open  space  where  stood  the  Columna  Bdlicay  from  whence, 
when  war  was  declared  against  an  enemy  beyond  the  sea,  the  Roman  Fedalis 
hurled  a  spear  into  the  plot  of  ground  called  Ager  HosUHs^  which  represented 
the  country  of  the  foe. '  In  addition  to  the  above,  this  quarter  contained  the 
Aedes  HercuUs  Musantm^  built  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  about  B.C.  186,'  and 
rebuilt  by  L.  Marcins  Philippus,  the  stepfather  of  Augustus,*  who  attached  the 
colonnade  called  Porticus  PhiUppi* — the  temple  of  Hercules  Custos^—oi 
Diana  and  luno  Regina,  dedicated  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidns  when  censor,  B.C. 
179  ^~of  Fortuna  Equestris^  vowed  by  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  in  a  battle  against 
the  Cdtiberi,  B.C.  180  ®— of  Mars  • — of  Nepttinus^  called  the  Delubrvm  Oi. 
Domitii^^ — and  of  Castor  and  Pollux, " 

In  the  region  of  the  Circus  Fhuninius,  also,  were  the  three  great  theatres  of 
Roipe — 

1.  Theairum  Pompeii^  built  by  Pompdus  Magnus  upon  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war,  to  which  were  attached  a  spacious  colonnade,  the  Porticus 
Pompeii^  ^'  where  the  spectators  might  find  refuge  from  a  sudden  storm,  and  a 
hall,  employed  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  Senate,  the  Curia  Pompeii,  in 
which  Julius  Ctcsar  was  murdered.  ^  In  the  immediate  vidnity  of  this  theatre, 
Pompeius,  who  had  previously  lived  in  the  Carinae,  built  a  residence  for  him- 
self and  laid  out  gardens.  ^*  Adjoining  the  theatre  was  a  colonnade,  built  by 
Augustus,  decorated  with  representations  of  fourteen  different  nations,  and  hence 
called  Porticus  ad  Nationes,  ^  and  here,  too,  was  the  triumphal  arch  erected  by 
Claudius  in  honour  of  Tiberius. 

2.  Theairum  Balbi^  built  by  L.  Cornelius  Balbus.  ^* 

3.  Theairum  Marcelli^  built  by  Augustus  in  honour  of  his  nephew,  dose  to 
the  Forum  Olitorium,  on  the  site  of  the  temple  of  Pletas,  noticed  above.  ^^  A 
great  part  of  this  theatre  was  destroyed  by  a  conflagration  during  the  rdgc 
of  Titus ;  but  considerable  remains  of  the  semidrcular  outer  wall  are  still  visible 
in  the  Piazza  Montanara,  as  may  be  seen  firom  the  representation  on  the  next 
page. 

Finally,  we  must  notice  in  this  region  the  Porticus  Octavia,  otherwise  called 
Porticus  Corinihia^  erected  by  Cn.  Octavius,  who  was  consul  B.C.  165,  in 
honour  of  his  naval  triumph  over  Perseus.  ^    Tliis  structure  must  be  carefully 
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diitingDuhed  from  the  PurtieiDi  Octariae,  with  itt  Bibtxolhtca,  Schola  and 
Curia  attached,  all  oompreheiided  under  the  general  title  Oclaviae  Opera. 
Th«  latter  was  built  oIom  to  the  theatre  of  Hareetliu  hj  Augaetm,  k  boDoar 
tt  lu*  UMtet.'    It  oocapied  the  site  of  the  earlier  Porticui  Mel^i,  built  by 
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HeteQni  Hacedonicui,  (conaul  B.C.  143,)  after  liLa  tmunpli,  and  mdaded 
within  its  circnil  temples  of  lupiCer  Slalor  and  of  Iiino. '  Ths  rcmaim  of  the 
Porlkiu  Ociaviae,  as  thcj  now  cxiet,  fonniag  one  side  of  the  PiAUft  di  Pa- 
chEria,  the  modem  finh- market,  ai«  figured  in  the  annexed  cnL 

III.  CBHpn  RlBrtiaa,  (in  a  nstricled  unM.)— To  the  nonh  of  the  Fnu 
Fbmiuia,  and  occopjing  the  epace  formed  bj  the  angular  bend  of  the  itream, 
was  the  Campus  Marlius  proper,  ritqueDtty  called  umplj  Catapu).  Acoordii^ 
to  the  narrative  of  Uvy,'  it  was  the  property  of  the  Tsrqnins,  (ager  Tar^ibn- 
oruin,)  and,  upon  their  expnl^on,  was  confiscated,  and  then  e*nsecrated  to  Han; 
hnC  Dionyaius  asserts'  that  it  bad  been  previotiel/  set  apart  to  the  god,  and 
uorilcgiously  appropriated  by  the  tjraiiL  Ttiia  atoij  agrees  well  with  tlie 
statement  of  Livy,  that  it  was  thought  impiotu  to  make  use  of  the  crop  which 
waa  growing  upon  it  at  tlic  lime  when  the  Xarquins  were  driTeii  forth,  and  that 
therefore — 171111  rcUgiosum  (rat  coniunure — the  com  when  reaped  was  cast  inlu 
the  river,  and  formed  tlie  nucleus  of  the  Insula  TWerina. 

During  the  repubUc  the  Campus  Martins  was  employed  specially  for  twa 
porposcs.     (1.)  As  a  place  for  holding  the  constitutional  aasemblies,  (comitia,') 
eepecislly  the  Comitia  Cenluriala,  and  also  for  ordinaiy  public  meeting*, 
(concionei.)     (2.)  For  gymnastic  and  warlike  sports.    For  seven  centuries  it 
remained  almost  entirely  open,  and  although  subscijucntly  built  upon  loacertun 
extent,  there  was  still  ample  space  left  for  eierdse  and  recreation.     In  the 
Comitia,  the  citizens,  when  their  votes  were  taken,  passed  into  enclosures  t«nned 
Septa  or  OcUia,*  whicli  were,  for  a  long  period,  lempoiary  wooden  erectiona; 
but  Julius  Cassar  formed  a  plan  for  constmcting  marble  Septa,  which  wen  to 
be  sujTonnded  by  a  tuAj  portico,  with  spacious  ^lartmcnts,  the  whole  ex- 
tending to  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference.*    This  great  work,  which  was  only 
commenced  by  [he  dictator,  was  prosecuted  by  Lopidus,  nis  completed  and 
dedicated  by  Agrrppa,  and  termed  Septa  lulia  or  Sq/la  Agrippiana. '     By 
Agrippa,  also,  was  commenced  a  vast  edifice,  the  DiriAilonum,  which  was 
finished  and  dedicated  by  Angnatna  about  B.C.  8.     It  muat  have  been  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Septa,   since  it  was  intended,  as  the  name 
imphes,  as  an  office  for  dislribuliiig  and  counting  the  balloting  tftkets. '     Close 
10  the  Septa  etood  the  Villa  Publico,  a  building  employed  by  the  censors  when 
numbering  tlie  people,  by  the  consuls  when 
\^^      holding  levees,  and  by  the   Senate  when 
»i      receiving  foreign  ambassadors.     We  hear  uf 
I;       its  cxifltenco  as  early  as  B.C.  437,  and  it 
;/      was  rebuilt,  or  intended  to  be  rebuilt,  npon 
/       a  magnificent  scale  in  connection  with  the 
Septa  lulia.*  A  representation  of  this  edifice 
is  found  on  a  denarius  of  the  Gens  Didia. 
In  the  Campus  Martins,  also,  Agrippa,  in  his  third  consulship,  B.C.  27,  eieclM 
a  rnagniGcGnt  temple,  with  public  Thermae  attached,  dedicated  to  Mais,  Venus, 
Julius  Cxear,  and  all  the  other  deities  of  the  Julian  line,  and  hence  named  the 
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Pamthton. '  Althmgh  tepestedl;  danuged,  it  ms  iIwits  carafoUr  repaiitJ. 
Mid  eiista  Almost  eniiro  &t  the  pro«enl  daj,  as  the  diureh  of  S.  Maria  ad 
Martjfra.     The  belfiies,  howerer,  oUced  at  tlie  two  eornen,  m  repreMOtod  in 


the  uineied  cnt,  its  modem  additiooi.  Liurtlj,  vaong  the  great  works  with 
which  Agrippa  embelliahed  this  diitrict,  ve  inaj  natEoe  the  Posidoaium,  olber- 
wiie  called  the  Basilica  Nepluni  or  Porticaa  Argoaaularum,  from  Iha  plctnree 
with  which  it  waa  ornamented. '  The  Gnt  name  would  lead  ua  to  believe  that  it 
waa  a  temple  of  Neptone ;  but  we  have  no  digtiiict  infonnation  icgarding  it.  In 
Older  to  luivs  the  Campoi  open,  aa  tar  ai  possible,  the  neater  onmber  of  the 
Btrnotnres  which  we  have  enumerated,  were  grouped  together  at  the  end  nearest 
the  Piata  Flamitua  and  the  north  tide  of  the  Capitollne.  Brnce,  in  the  great 
fire  which  took  place  in  thia  quarter  during  the  reign  of  liEus,  we  find  the 
Ibllowing  buildings  named  among  thoK  whjch  were  altogether  destroyed  or 
•eriously  injarei^Serapeum — Iseum — Sepia — Teiaphin  Nepttaii — ITiermat 
of  Agrippa — Pantheum — Dinbilorium — Theatrum  Balbi—Scena  Pompeii — 
Portieiu  Octamae,  [\Oiitauiitii  usq/»TB,)  with  the  library;  and  the  temple 
of  Capitolme  Jove,  with  the  a4io>>'>"K  ahrines. ' 

The  only  other  building  of  great  magnilnde  in  the  Campus  Uartins,  belonging 
to  the  early  empire,  waa  ue  MautoUum  Augiuti,  the  shell  of  which  still  renuini 
p««r  the  Porta  Flaminia,  and  ia  employed  as  a  theatre.  *  A  little  to  the  aonth 
of  this  ttood  the  great  obelisk,  (now  on  the  Honte  Citorio,)  which  waa  intended 
by  Angnstus  to  serve  as  the  gigantio  gnonomof  a  dialj'  and  oppoaita  to  this 
obelisk,  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  we  must  plaea  the  NavaUa  or  puhlio  dockyard. 

lEHinCu*.  Ltn.lT.    Plln.  B.H.  XXXVI.  IS.    AdidIbi.  Muatll.  XVI.  ig.    Munb. 

a.  n  la. 

■  DloB  CUK  Lm.  n.    KuiUI.  II.  11  UL  M  XL  I.    aruUu,  UaMu.  It. 

•  Dl«a  CuL  LXVI.  U. 

« iHt.  0M«.  li».    atnb.  V.>-f>. 

t  nu.  H.H.  XXXVI.  10. 
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Some  spotB  hallowed  bj  sacred  association  were  scattered  np  and  down* 
Among  tEese  was  the  Paltu  Capreae  (or  Caprae^Ji  where  Eomnlos  was  believed 
to  have  vanished  from  the  sight  of  men  ^ — the  Petronia  Aqua^  a  little  stream 
flowing  from  the  Cati  fons,  which  the  magistrates  crossed  ^^  anspicato  "  when 
thej  transacted  business  in  the  Campus  ' — Terentum  or  Tarentum^  a  place  on 
the  river  bank,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  pltun,  where  was  a  subter- 
ranean altar  to  Dis  and  Proserpina,  uncovered  only  on  the  celebration  of  the 
Ludi  Saeculares  '—an  Ara  Martis^^  and  perhaps  a  temple  to  the  same  deity  ' 
— ^the  Aedet  Lamm  PennarinOm^  vowed  bj  L.  Aemilius  Regillus  in  the  naval 
fight  against  the  captains  of  Antiochus  B.C.  190,  and  dedicat^  by  M.  Aemilius 
Lqpidus  when  censor,  B.C.  179  ^ — and  a  temple  of  Jutuma^  built  by  Q.  Lutatius 
Catnlns. ' 

In  the  fourth  consulship  of  Cssar,  (B.C.  45,)  Statilius  Taurus  erected  in  the 
Campus  the  first  stone  amphitheatre ;  but  the  site  is  altogether  unknown.  * 

Among  those  monuments  of  the  empire  which  do  not  properly  fall  w^tthin 
our  present  work,  we  may  notice  one  which  is  still  entire,  the  Coluvnna  Antonu 
niana,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Columna  TVatana,  and  representing  the  victories 
of  M.  Aurelius  over  the  Marcomanni.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
column  raised  in  memory  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which  was  a  plain  pillar  of  red 
granite  on  a  white  marble  pedestal.  The  base  of  this  alone  remains,  and  has 
been  removed  from  its  original  site  in  the  Campus  Martins,  near  the  pillar  of  M. 
Aurelius,  to  the  papal  gaiden  in  the  Vatican. 

Finally,  the  modem  Piazza  Navona,  which  lies  about  half-way  between  the 
Corso  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  angle  made  by  the  river,  is  supposed, 
from  its  form,  to  have  been  built  upon  the  boundary  line  of  an  ancient  drcns ; 
and  modem  antiquaries  have  imagined  that  the  name  Navona  is  a  corraption  of 
Agonalis.  We  are  quite  destitute  of  sure  information  with  regard  to  it ;  but  there 
was  probably  a  stadium  here  in  connection  with  the  ITiennae  Alexandrmae^ 
which  stood  in  this  neighbourhood. 

iBMila  Tibertnu.  We  have  already  stated  in  what  manner  the  Romans 
believed  this  island,  sometimes  called  Inter  duos  pontes^  to  have  been  formed.  ^ 
It  was  at  all  times  looked  upon  as  holy,  and  2(ppropriated  to  sacred  buildings. 
The  first  temple  erected  was  that  of  JEsculapius^  whose  statue  was  brought  to 
Rome  from  Epidaurus  in  B.C.  291,  in  consequence  of  a  pestilence  which  had 
afflicted  the  city  ^^ — there  was  also  a  temple  of  Jupiter^  dedicated  B.C.  194  ^^ — 
of  Faunus^  dedicated  B.C.  196  ^'^of  Semo  Sancusy  otherwise  called  Deus 
Fiditts^ — and  of  the  god  Tibennus.^^  In  the  middle  ages  this  island  was 
named  Insula  Lycaonia^  and  is  now  known  as  the  Isola  di  S,  Bartolomeo^ 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  that  saint. 

I  LiT.  1. 1&    OTid.  FMt  n.491.    Pint  Rom.S7.     Anr.  Vict.  dttTirii  ilL  2.     Paul.  Diac. 
S.T.  Ct^m*li»t  P*  65. 

S  Feit.  8.T.  PHronia,  p.  KO.    PanL  Di«o.  s.t.  Catijont^  p.  4ft. 

9  OTid.  Fast  L  fiOl.    Val.  Max.  II.  It.  ft. 
«  Liy.  XL.  4ft. 

8  Dion  Caaa.  LVI.  34.    Ovid.  Fast.  IL  860. 

«  LiT.  XL.  ft2.    Maerob.  S.  I.  la 

7  OTid.  Fast.  I.  463.    SerT.  ad  Vfrg.  JEn.  XH  1S9. 

S  Dion  Cass.  LL  21    Suet  OctaT.  89. 

•  LiT.  II  S.    Dionya.  T.  la    Plat.  PopL  8.    Macrobi  S.  II  19. 

10  LiT.  Epit  XL    OTid.  Met  XV.  739.  Fast  I.  291.     VaL  Max.  L  tUI  &     Plla  H.K 
XXIX.  4 

II  LiT.  XXXIV.  ft4. 

IS  LiT.  XXXIIL  42.    OTid.  Fast.  I1 193. 

»  Justin.  Mart  Apol  2.    Easeb.  H.  E.  II  IS. 

14  Fast.  Amitern.  VI  Id.  Deo. 
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Imalcalan. — Althooffh  the  Janiculnm  was  not  indaded  within  the  limits  of 
the  dtj,  yet,  since  the  ridge,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  nearlj  300  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  267  above  the  Tiber,  wonld,  to  a  great  extent,  command  the  citj, 
the  expediency,  and  indeed  the  necessity,  of  fortifying  it,  mnst  at  a  very  early 
period  have  been  forced  npon  the  attention  of  the  Romans.  Accordingly,  both 
Livy  and  Dionysins  agree  in  asserting  that,  in  the  time  of  Ancns,  a  miUtaiy  fort 
was  established  on  its  summit,  a  double  wall  running  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  a 
oommunication  being  secured  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge. 

Opposite  to  the  Forum  Boarinm  a  considerable  space  extends  between  the 
river  and  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill ;  this  must  have  been  built  upon  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  before  the  end  of  the  republic,  since  it  formed  the  Eegio 
Transttberina^  the  fourteenth  of  the  Augustan  divisions.  It  seems  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  persons  of  the  humblest  grade,  among  whom  we  find  particular 
reference  to  tanners,  Jews,  and  fishermen.^  By  the  latter,  doubtless,  the 
Piscatorii  Ludi  were  here  celebrated.  We  hear  of  no  sacred  localities  except  a 
temple  of  For«  Fortuna,*  a  Luous  Furinae^^  and  theArae  Fontis^  near  which 
was  the  grave  of  Numa.  * 

Beyond  the  l^ber,  but  higher  up  the  stream  than  the  Regio  Transtiberina, 
were  the  Mucia  Prata^  bestowed  on  G.  Mucins  "  virtntis  causa  ^'  * — ^he  Maior 
Codeia^  a  marshy  meadow,  so  called  from  the  plant  with  which  it  abounded,  the 
Minor  Codeta  being  in  the  Campus  Martius  * — ^the  Horti  Caesaris^  bequeathed 
by  the  dictator  to  the  Roman  people ' — the  artificial  lake  (stagnum  navale)  in 
which  Augustus  exhibited  his  mock  sea-fight  (naumachia)  * — and  the  Nenius 
Caesarum^  named  firom  Caius  and  Ludus. ' 

RioMs  VaticaBBH. — ^The  Vatican  hill,  which  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  and  the 
Palace  of  the  Pope  have  rendered  the  most  remarkable  quarter  of  the  modem 
city,  was  in  no  way  connected  with  ancient  Rome  until  included  within  the  walls 
of  Aurelian ;  nor  does  it  seem  to  have  been  built  npon  extensively  until  the  decline 
of  the  empire,  the  insalubrity  of  the  air  being  notorious,  ^^  and  the  soil  not  remark- 
able for  fertility. "  It  was  Uke  the  Collis  Hortulorum,  chiefly  laid  out  in  gardens, 
among  which  the  most  remaricable  were  the  Horti  Agrippinae  and  the  Horti 
Domitiae^  both  being  united  to  form  the  Horti  NeronisJ'  Hadrian  was 
entombed  in  the  gardens  of  Domitia  in  the  immense  mausoleum  constructed  by 
himself,  which  is  now  fortified,  and  forms  a  sort  of  citadd,  under  the  name  of 
CastdU)  di  S,  Angela'^* — a  view  of  which  is  on  next  page. 

Before  eondnding  our  sketch  of  Roman  topography,  we  must  say  a  few  words 
npon  three  topics  intimately  connected  with  the  subject. 

1.  The  hii^geA  (pontes)  by  which  a  communication  was  established  with  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber. 

I  VMt  M.n.  PutaUrU  tuii,  p.  210.  SSa  Ovid.  Fast  VL  237.  Jav.  B.  XIV.  292.  UuiUA.  L 
42.  VLtt 

S  Varro  L.L.  VI  f  17.    LIt.  X.  46.    Doaat  ad  Terent  Fhorra.  V.  yi.  I. 
S  Plot  C.  Oraeeh.  17.    Aur.  Viet  de  f  tilt  IlL  6Sl 

4  Dlonjra.  IL  7&    Pl«t  Num.  UL    Ci&  d«  legf .  IL  8S. 

5  LU.  IL  IS.    Dionys.  V.  85. 

«  PaaL  Diao.  a-T.  Codtta,  p.  6&    float  Cmu,  30.    Dion  CaM.  XLIIL  28. 

rCia  PliUlppi  II.  41    B««t  Caea.  88.    Dion  Caaa.  XLIV.  38.    Bor.  8.  L  is.  18 

8  Moaam.  Aoeyn  Stat  SIW.  IV.  It.  5.  whl«h  teem  to  be  contradicted  by  Taeitna  (Ann 
XIL  Sfl.)  who  aaya,  "eU  nberim.'* 

0  Menvm.  Anejr.  Suet  Oetav.  41  eomp.  Tacit  Ann.  XIV.  15.  Dion  Caaa.  LXL  M 
LXVL25. 

10  Tacit  Htat  It  91 

II  Cle.  da  leg.  afrr.  IL  35.    Bfartial.  VL  9i.  X.  45. 
U  Tadt  Ann.  XV.  31 

18  Oapltollii.  Ant  P.  5.  Spartian.  Hadrian.  19.  Dion  Caaa.  LXIX.  81  Proeop.  B.  Q. 
1.81 
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2.  The  great  hirfiwaya  (viae  pabUcae  i.  miUtara)  which  bnoohed  off  ftoa 
EUme  in  different  directioiu. 

3,  TIk  squedncta  (aquaeduclui)  bj  which  tha  city  was  anpplied  with  water. 


No  eubj«ct  connected  wilh  Boman  topographT  is  iavolved  in  greater  dMcmilj 
than  the  names  and*  positions  of  tbe  different  bridge*.  It  leema  certain,  however, 
that  not  more  than  three  nere  erected  before  the  end  of  the  republic. 

1.  p*aa  BwbUclBi. — Bj  far  the  most  andent  and  the  most  cei^ratedwat 
Ihe  Fona  Suhlidoi,  boilt,  ai  we  are  aaaored,  b^  Ancm  Maitiue  when  be  eatab- 
lisbed  a  foniSed  post  on  the  Janicalam. '  It  waa  fonned,  as  the  name  impliea, 
ortinil>er ;  and  both  in  the  ori^nal  structure,  and  m  those  by  which  it  was  from 
time  to  time  replaced,  not  only  the  fnune-woric  bat  all  the  bolls,  bracings,  aoA 
bateninga  of  every  deacriptiou,  were  made  of  wood  eiclusively.  This  sjatein 
was  adopted  and  maintained  in  conseqnence  of  certain  superuitions  feelings,  for 
eveiT  thing  oonneclcd  with  the  work  was  invested  with  a  aacred  character.  The 
repairs  and  renewals  were  alwaya  executed  with  a  due  attention  to  ceremonial 
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obtervancea,  And  tbe  very  tena  Ponti/ex  triu  believed  b^  the  Bomaiu  ta  hftve 
been  derived  from  the  duties  of  laperiatendeiice  imposed  apon  the  highest  cIkm 
of  priests  00  Bach  oceouons.'  Th&t  tbe  Pona  Soblidoa  not  merely  reluued  ita 
primitive  uppell&tion,  bnt  was  actuall;  fonned  of  wood  in  the  firat  centniy  of  the 
empire  ia  proved  bj  the  ivorda  of  PHn/;'  and  the  name  nas  etill  coireat  la  tbe 
leign  of  Antoabus  Pius.'  The  position  of  the  bridge  baa  given  riae  to  maeh 
oontroreraj ;  but  nheii  ve  remember  tbe  pnrpoee  for  -which  it  waa,  in  the  first 
inataDce,  constructed,  ve  can  acarcely  doubt  that  it  abutted  upon  the  Fomm 
Boariam,  and  that  it  must  have  ccoaaed  the  river  not  bt  fiom  the  broken  anihes 
now  knomi  as  the  Ponle  Rotto. 

2.  p*Bi  AcmlllBi  •.  Paul  I.epldl,  commenced  by  the  cenaors  H.  Fnlviui 
Nobillor  and  M.  Aemilios  Lepidua,  B.C.  179 :  but  not  completed  mitil  neariy 
forty  yews  aflerwaida,  in  the  cenaorahlpofP.  Scipio  Airicanu*  and  L.Mur— '" 
B.C.  142.'  It  eomieoted  the  hariwur  or 
qiuy  under  the  Aveutine  with  the  opposite 
bank ;  and  in  (hia  part  of  the  river,  when 
the  water  ia  low,  the  foundalloua  of  a 
bridge  are  atill  distincdy  visible.  The 
repreaentation  of  an  equestrian  statue,  , 
etandiaguponlhrrearcheswitbthelegend  yj  k'V  1 
M.  A&iuuo  Lkf.,  u  seen  on  a  denarius,  I  ■  f  1 
of  which  a  cut  ia  annexed,  may  perhaps  be  intended  to  commemorate  this  work. 

It  must  not  be  oveHooked  that,  before  the  censorship  of  Aemiliua  Lepidua, 
aa  eariy  as  B.C.  194,  Livy  apeaka  of  two  bridgea  as  already  exialiug.'  It  baa 
henee  been  conjectured  that,  while  the  Pona  Sublicioa  was  kept  op  on  rcligiona 
grounds,  another  bridge,  made  of  stone,  had  been  erected  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  to  accommodate  the  increaang  traffic,  and  that  the  arches  now  called 
I^mte  Botlo  mark  the  ute  of  tbe  second  structure.  This  aappositioa  will 
explain  the  worda  of  Ovid,  who  diatinctly  apeaka,  not  of  a  bridge,  but  of  bridgea 
in  the  Fomm  Boarinm ;  *  and  might  alao  throw  light  npon  an  abHore  expreaaion 
of  Servios,  when  he  mentions  t^  Pons  Sublicita  in  connection  with  a  Pont 

3.  PaBB  FBbrleiaa.  4.  Paaa  CeMtB*. — A  atone  bridge  connecting  the 
Prata  Haminia  with  the  Insula,  and  carrapandrng  to  the  modem  Fonle  Quattro 
Capi,  «u  built,  B.C.  62,*  by  L.  Fabridue,  who  waa  at  that  time,  as  we  leam 
from  an  insoiption,  inapector  of  pablio  highwaji,  (curator  vtarum,)  and  from 
him  it  received  ita  name. 

The  bridge  which  oonoected  the  island  with  the  right  bank,  now  Ponlt  S. 
Barlohmeo,  ia  believed  to  be  the  Pom  Catiiu,  of  the  Notitia  and  mediaeval 
writers.  The  inscription,  still  legible,  dcsignatti  it  aa  Pont  Qratianta,  &om  a 
restoration  by  that  emperor. 

To  tbe  Motitia  we  are  indebted  for  the  names  of  four  other  bridges. 

6.  Pbbi  AcIIb*.  now  Ponte  S.  Angela,  built  by  Hadrian*  to  ooDMOt  hia 
manaaleum  with  the  Campus  Hartins. 

I  ▼amiI.L.T  IM.    Plotla. 

■  PUB.  ELN.XXftVLIS.gaaifLTiolI.Hln.LSC    Shmo.  d*  tit.  kHt  H. 


t  tnr.  U  VtR.  JEn.  VHL  «S 

■  Dh»G>H.XXXViru,    Hot.  (.ILiU 

*Sp*rU*b  Badriu.  19. 
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6.  P*B*  AhhUu. — This  bridge  is  believed  to  have  occnpied  the  poution  of 
the  modem  Ponle  Suio,  and  to  have  led  directly  to  the  Porta  Aurelia  od  the 
Juitcnliuli.     Id  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Pons  AnConiQiu. 

7.  P*ma  nilTtHs,  DOW  Ponte  Molle,  high  np  tbe  river,  beyond  Ibe  circuit 
even  of  Anrelisn's  walle.  It  is  celebrated  in  history  aa  the  scene  of  the  decisive 
viettnj  gained  by  Cooetantine  the  Great  over  the  onuper  Moxentini. 

8.  Paaa  Pi*bl. — The  pocdtien  of  thia  bridge  ia  mikiioivn. 

There  was  a  bridge  which  led  over  to  the  Vatican,  built  before  the  Pons 
i4ureUuf,  and  this  was  deiignated  aometimea  Pona  iVeronianui,  -  lomeUmei 
PoTa  Vaticaniu. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Pma  Saliicius,  which  is  spoken  of  very  often,  and 
the  Paia  FaMehu,  which  is  nentioued  once  by  Horace  and  once  by  Diou 
CawiuB,  not  one  of  the  bridges  within  the  walli  ia  named  in  any  dassiod  aothiir. 

The  cut  placed  below  repttse&ts  the  Intuia,  with  its  two  bridges  in  their 
present  state. 


Although  roads  connecting  Eome  with  the  numerons  dtles  of  Latium,  by 
which,  in  ancient  times,  it  was  on  all  sides  anrroonded,  muat  have  existed  fiom 
the  very  foiinda^on  of  the  dtj,  these  were,  in  all  probability,  mere  Dacks         I 
employed  by  foot  travellers  and  cattle,  impassible  by  wheel  oarriagei  or  even  by         . 
beasts  of  bordea  during  the  rainy  season.     It  was  not  until  the  Romans  had         ' 
raigaged  in  comparatively  distant  ware,  with  the  SamniteB  and  Itallote  Greeks, 
that  the  necesuty  of  keeping  up  regular  and  secure  commimicatioQ  with  tiieir         | 
armies  became  imperative ;  and  accordingly,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  oentoty         ' 
they  appeared  to  have  commeQced,  apon  a  large  scale,  the  oonslniction  of  those 
great  military  roada  (itae  milUara)  which  have  proved  some  of  the  most 
darable  monuments  of  thdr  greatnesa.      Badiating  from  £ome  aa  a  oentie, 
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and  extending  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Homan  oonqneets,  they  eyentuaQj  reached  to  the  most  remote  extremities  of  the 
empire,  throwing  out  innumerable  sabsidiarjr  branches,  which  served  either  to 
connect  the  great  trunk  lines,  or  to  open  up  districts  which  would  otherwise 
have  proved  inaccessible.  Milestones  (miUiarid)  were  erected  regnhurlj  along 
their  whole  course,  marking  the  distance  from  the  gate  at  whidi  they  issued 
from  the  metropolis ;  and  when  the  space  between  the  towns  and  villages  was 
great,  resting  places  or  post-houses  (mansumei)  ^  were  built  at  moderate 
distances,  where  travellers  might  repose ;  and  under  the  empire  relays  of  horses 
were  kept  here  for  the  service  of  the  public  couriers.  The  extraordinaiy  dura- 
bility which  characterised  these  roads  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  portions  of  them 
stin  exist  entire  both  in  Italy  an4  other  countries,  and  are  still  available  for 
ordinaiy  purposes,  although  they  have  undergone  no  repair  for  many  centuries. 
T'le  technical  phrases  employed  to  express  the  making  of  a  road  are  stemere 
c«hm  or  munire  viam,  and  the  origin  of  the  latter  expression  will  be  distinctlv 
miderstood  when  we  explain  the  nature  of  the  operations  performed.'  Two 
ditches  were  dug,  marking  the  limits  of  the  road  upon  each  side,  the  breadth 
Taiying  from  11  to  15  feet  The  whole  of  the  loose  earth  was  then  removed 
from  the  surface,  and  excavation  was  continued  until  the  rock  or  solid  subsoil 
were  reached,  or,  Vhen  the  ground  was  swampy,  piles  were  driven  to  secure  a 
firm  foundation.  Upon  the  unyielding  surface  thus  obtained  (gremium)  were 
laid — 1.  A  stratum  of  large  stones  {statumen,)  2.  A.  stratum,  nine  inches 
thick,  of  smaller  stones  cemented  with  lime  (rudus.)  3.  A  stratum,  six  inches 
thick,  of  still  smaller  stones,  fragments  of  brick,  pieces  of  broken  potteiy,  and 
such  like  materials,  this  course  also  being  bound  together  by  cement,  and  the 
top  made  flat  and  Snxwth.  4.  Lastly,  on  the  top  of  all  were  laid  large  flat 
blocks  of  the  hardest  stone  which  could  be  procured,  (silex,)  irregular  in  shape, 
but  fitted  and  adjusted  to  each  other  with  the  greatest  nicety,  so  as  to  present  a 
perfectly  smooth  sur&oe  without  gaps  or  interstices.  This  mass  of  buildmg,  for  as 
such  it  most  be  regarded,  being  in  fact  a  strong  widl,  two  and  a-half  or  t£:ee  feet 
thick,  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  was  slightly  raued  in  the  centre  flk>  as  to  allow  the 
water  to  run  off.  The  ehiborate  process  just  described  was  employed  for  the  great 
thorouglifares,  the  cross-roads  and  those  on  which  the  traffic  was  light  having 
only  the  under  course  of  large  stones  or  the  statumen,  with  a  coating  of  giravd 
tlirown  over.  Hence  the  distinction  indiokted  in  the  dassical  writers  by  the 
phrases  sUice  stemere  and  glarea  stemere. 

Although  a  description  of  the  fioman  roads  and  tlie  course  which  they  followed, 
lielongs  properly  to  a  work  upon  geography,  we  may  here  notice  very  briefly  a 
few  of  the  most  important : — 

1.  The  Via  Appia^  the  Queen  of  roads  (JRegina  Viarum)  as  it  is  termed  by 
Statins,  was  commenced  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus  when  censor,  B.C.  312. 
It  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena  and  ran  through  Aricia,  Tarracina,  Fundi,  and 
Formiae  to  Capua,  from  whence  it  was  subsequently  carried  across  the  peninsula, 
by  Beneventum  and  Tarentnm,  to  Brundusium,  being  the  great  highway  from 
Rome  to  Greece  and  the  £astem  provinces. 

2.  The  Via  Latina^  issuing  also  from  the  Porta  Capena,  ran  parallel  to  the 
former,  but  farther  inland,  and  after  passing  through  Ferentinum,  Aquinum, 
Casinum,  and  Yenafrnm,  joined  the  Yia  Appia  at  Beneventum. 

1  8oeton.  Tit  la    PUn.  H.N.  XIL  14.  comfN  VL  n. 

3  For  what  followi  we  VUrvT.  VIl  1.  whers  he  deeoribet  the  oonttmetton  of  parenieiite 
and  mat  &  IV.  UL  on  tte  Fia  D^MMtiona. 
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3.  The  Via  Praenestina  s.  Gabina,  lasvang  from  the  Porta  EtiqnUina,  nu 
straight  through  Gabii  to  Praeneste,  and  thon  joined  the  Via  Latina. 

4.  5.  The  Via  CoUatina,  leading  to  Collatia,  and  the  Via  TiburHna^  leailini; 
to  Tibnr,  must  have  both  branched  off  from  the  Porta  Esqnilina.  The  latter,  after 
reaching  its  destination,  sent  off  a  branch,  the  Via  Sublacensis,  to  Sublaqueum^ 
irhUe  the  main  line  was  continaed  northward,  under  the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria^ 
and  passing  through  Corfininm,  extended  to  Adria  on  the  Upper  Sea. 

6.  7.  The  Via  Nomentana  and  the  Via  Salariay  diverged  from  the  Porta 
CoUina;  the  former,  after  passing  through  Nomentum,  fell  into  the  latter,  which* 
passing  through  Fidenae,  ran  north  and  east  throu^  the  Sabine  oountiy,  and 
passing  Reate  and  Ascnlnm,  reached  the  Adriatic  at  Ancona. 

8.  The  Via  Flaminia,  which  probably  issued  from  the  Porta  Carmentalis, 
ran  north,  through  Namia,  and  sending  out  numerous  branches  to  Anoona, 
Arimlnum,  and  other  important  towns  on  the  east  coast,  formed  the  main  fine  of 
communication  with  Hither  Gaul,  and  so  with  the  provinces  bejond  the  Alps. 

9.  10.  The  Via  Cassia^  branching  off  from  the  Via  Flaminia,  and  throwing 
off  a  branch  called  the  Via  Claudia^  traversed  central  Etruria. 

11.  The  Via  Valeria  followed  the  line  of  the  coast  on  the  Lower  Sea,  north- 
ward, along  the  Etrurian  shore,  and  passing  through  Genua,  extended  as  far 
as  Forum  JuUi  in  Gaul. 

12.  Lastly,  the  Via  Ostiensis^  issuing  from  the  Porta  Trigemina,  followed  the 
course  of  the  Tiber,  on  the  left  bank,  to  the  port  of  Ostia. 

AQUEDUCTS. 

Among  all  the  wonderful  undertakings  of  the  Romans,  none  present  more 
striking  evidence  of  their  enterprise,  energy,  and  skill,  and  of  their  indifference  tp 
toil  and  expense  when  any  great  public  benefit  was  to  be  gained,  than  the  works 
commenced  at  an  early  period  and  extended  throu^  many  successive  centnries, 
in  order  to  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  for  all  parts  of  the  metro- 
polls.  Ck>pious  streams  were  conducted  teom  great  distances,  in  despite  of  the 
obetades  presented  by  mountains,  valleys,  and  low-lying  level  plains,  sometimes 
rushing  along  in  vast  subterranean  tunnels,  at  other  times  supported  upon  long 
ranges  of  loffy  arches,  the  remains  of  which,  stretching  for  miles  in  all  directiona, 
may  be  still  seen  spanning  the  waste  of  the  Campagna.  The  stupendous  character 
of  these  monuments  fully  justiffes  the  admiration  expressed  by  the  elder  Pliny 
(H.N.  XXXVI.  15.) — Qttod  ft  quia  diligentius  aestimaverit  aquarum  abimdan' 
tiam  in  publico^  balineia,  piscinis,  domibuSy  euripiSf  hortix  suburbanis^  vUUb^ 
spdtioque  advenientis  exstructoa  arcusj  montes  per/ossos^  convaUes  aeqvatas^ 
fatdntur  nihil  magis  mirandum  JuisH  in  toto  orbe  terrarum.  The  Roman 
AquaeductuSy  then,  were  artificial  channels  (canales  structiUs)  formed  of  Mone 
or  brick,  like  sewers  in  our  large  towns,  and  were  arched  over  in  order  to  kmp 
the  water  cool  and  free  from  impurity,  (eaegue  structurae  con/omicentur  ut 
minime  sol  amiam  tangat;)  the  circulation  of  a  free  current  of  air  in  the  interior 
being  secured  by  numerous  small  apertures  or  eyes  (lumina)  in  the  arched 
Oovering.  The  bottom  of  the  channel,  which  was  coated  with  a  sort  of  oemeni 
or  stucco,  descended  with  a  gradual  slope  or  fall  (l^ramentum--fastiaium — 
ISframentum  fastigiatum)  from  the  point  whence  the  water  was  derived  (tmde 
aqua  concipitur)  until  it  reached  its  destination.  In  order  to  lay  out  the  oourse 
of  a  channel  of  this  nature,  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  levelling  {ars  librandt) 
was  essential ;  and  Yitruvius  (YUI.  6.)  gives  a  minute  account  of  the  instrumenta 
best  adapted  foMuB  purpose.    The  amount  of  &11  which  he  recommends  is  not 
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leas  than  six  inches  in  every  hundred  feet,  (solum  rivi  Ubramenta  kabeat^/asti' 
ffiata  ne  minus  in  centenos  pedes  semipede ;)  bnt  the  ancients  do  not  seem  to 
haTe  adhered  strictly  to  any  role  npon  this  point,  although  the  long  circuitous 
sweeps  by  which  the  water  was  frequently  conducted,  proves  that  they  were 
fuhy  alive  to  the  importance  of  making  the  fall  moderate  and  equable.  When 
circumstances  permitted,  the  water,  in  its  covered  channel,  was  carried  along  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  resting  on  a  base  of  masonry,  {suhstructionibus^  when 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface  were  such  as  to  render  this  impossible,  it  ran 
under  ground,  (subterraneo  rivo,)  when  hills  interposed,  it  flowed  through  them 
m  tunnels,  (specu  mersa — cuniculis  per  montem  actisy)  which  were  ventilated 
by  eyes  or  air  holes  Qumind)  placed  at  intervals  of  240  feet.  If  the  tunnel 
(specus)  was  driven  through  solid  rock,  then  the  rock  itself  served  as  the  channel, 
but  if  through  earth  or  sand^  it  was  lined  with  walls  and  arched  over  (jpaiietes 
cum  camera  in  specu  struantur,)  When  valle}'S,  or  plains  below  the  level,  were 
to  be  crossed,  the  channel  was  supported  on  arches  (opere  arcuato — arcua- 
tionibus—fomicibus  structis.)  When  the  stream  (rivus)  was  approaching  its 
destination,  or  at  some  other  convenient  point  in  its  course,  it  was,  in  many 
cases,  allowed  to  enter  large  open  ponds,  (contentae  piscinae^)  where  it  reposed, 
as  it  were,  (quasi  respirante  rivorum  cursu,)  and  deposited  the  mud  and  other 
impurities  by  which  it  was  contaminated.  Hence,  these  receptacles  (conceptdae) 
wfero  termed  piscinae  Umariae.  Issuing  from  this  piscina,  the  stream  continued 
its  eourse  as  before,  in  a  covered  channel,  and  on  reachmg  the  highest  level  in 
that  part  of  the  city  to  which  it  was  conducted,  it  was  received  into  a  great 
reservoir,  called  castdlum  or  dividiculum^  from  which  it  was  drawn  off  through 
pipes  of  lead  (fistulae  plumbeae)  or  of  earthen  ware  (tuhi  fictUes)  into  a 
number  of  smaller  casteUa  in  different  districts,  from  which  it  was  again  drawn 
off  (erogahatur)  to  supply  cisterns  of  private  houses,  (casteUa  privata  s.  do- 
mestical) the  open  tanks  or  basins  in  the  streets,  (lacus^)  the  spouting  fountjdns, 
(saUentes,)  and  public  and  private  establishments  of  evenr  description. 

Our  chief  information  on  the  aqueducts  which  supplied 'Rome  is  derived  from 
the  treatise  De  Aquaeductibus  Urbis  Romae  Libri  11. ,  composed  by  Frontinus, 
who  held  tlie  office  of  Curator  Aquarum  under  Nerva,  A.D.  97 ;  and  a  few 
additional  particulars  may  be  gleaned  from  Pliny  ^  and  Vitruvius.'  Of  modem 
treatises,  the  most  complete  is  that  of  Fabretti  De  Aquis  et  Aquaeductibus 
Veteris  Romae^  which  will  be  found  in  the  fourth  volnme  of  4he  Thesaurua  of 
Graevius ;  and  many  curious  and  accurate  details  have  been  collected  in  the 
Beschreibung  dcr  Stadt  Rom,  by  Plainer  and  Bunsen. 

Taking  Frontinus  as  our  guide,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
nine  aqueducts  which  existod  when  he  wrote,  noticing  them  in  chronological 
order. 

The  necessity  of  obtaimng  a  better  supply  of  water  for  the  city  than  could  be 
procured  from  the  Tiber  or  from  wells,  seems  to  have  been  first  strongly  felt  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  centuiy,  and  accordingly  the — 

1.  A^aa  Appta,  was  introduced  (perducta  est)  bj  Appius  Claudius  Caecua, 
when  censor,  B.C.  812.  It  was  derived  (concepta  est)  from  a  point  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  to  the  left  of  the  Yia  Praenestina,  between  the  seventh 
and  eighth  milestone  from  Rome.  The  length  of  the  artificial  channel,  (ductus,) 
whioh  ended  at  the  SaUnae  near  the  Porta  TVigemina,  was  a  little  more  than 

1  FIlD.  H.N.  XXXI.  a  a  XXXVL  i& 
aVUrtfv  (WA  Yiii.s  •?. 
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2.  Aala  TMb*.— iTha  sdieme  for  mtrodniuug  this  Bupplj  from  the  mvc  Anio 
wu  foimed  bj  M'.  Cnriog  DeatUns,  who  wm  ceiuor  tiottg  niUi  L.  FajHriu 
Conor,  B.C.  272 ;  and  il  waa  propoaed  to  AAaj  the  cost  &raa  the  qnila  taken 
m  the  war  iritb  Pjrrhas.  The  nndertaking  wh  not  btoogtit  to  a  OMiidiuum 
imdl  B.C.  264  \  two  oommiBuonen  having  been  af^xunled  q)eGiaIly  by  the 
Senate.  The  works  commenced  beyond  Tibnr,  and  the  total  kpgth  of  the 
artificial  channel  was  about  fistj-tbnr  miles,  entirely  nnder  gronnd,  with  the 
DKMptioD  of  tbree-foortbs  of  a  mile  m  mtwtnictions.  It  entwed  Ibe  city  near 
the  Porta  EsquUina. 

3.  A4Ba  nanU,  introdnoed  by  Q.  Harana  Rex,  when  praekOT,  B.C.  114, 
in  aooordance  with  a  resolation  of  Ute  Senate  (PM.  KN.  TiXXl.  3.)  The  worka 
^mmenced  at  a  point  three  miles  to  the  ri^t  of  the  thirrr-tbinl  mileMone,  ob 
tbe  Via  Valeria ;  and  the  total  length  of  the  channel  waa  upwards  of  sii^r. 
ooB  milea,  of  whioh  about  half  a-mile  waa  on  sabatmctioas,  nearly  seven  mila. 
(acooiding  to  Pliny,  nine  miles)  on  arcbee,  and  the  remainder  imder  ground.  Ii 
dUlered  the  city  neai  the  Porta  EaqDilina  at  so  high  a  level  that  it  nve  a  a^iply 
•o  the  summit  of  the  Capitoline.  AoguMna,  or  rather  Agiippa,  fi>rmed  a  connectioii 
«nth  another  spring  nearly  a  mile  mora  diilant,  and  this  branch  aquednct  ma 
named  Aqaa  Augiula.  The  Agua  Mareia  wm  beld  to  be  tbe  purest,  the  eoldeat, 
and  meet  wholesome  water  in  Bome,  and  as  ench  ita  praiaee  ore  Mlebnued  hv  ■ 
Pliny  ^H.N.  XXXTI.  15) — Clarimma  aqtiarum  omnium  in  tolo  orbt,  Jrigorw 
aalabrUatitqae  palma  praeconio  Urbis,  Afama  est;  and  so  proud  wu  tbe  Gtaa 
Mareia  of  th^  connection  with  this  work,  that  a  denarius  of  Q.  Maroiua  PhiUppos 

presents  upon  one  side  a  head  of  .^icoa 
Martins,  Irom  whom  the  clan  claimed 
descent,  and  on  the  other  an  eqoeetriao 
statue  staudbig  on  the  arches  «f  tbe 
aqueduct,  with  the  letters  AQVAH,  as 
represented  in  tbe  annexed  cut.  The 
Aqoa  Harda  supidied  130  caatella,  700 
-_.  tanks,  (lacus,)  and  105  spoating  foun- 

tains (Maliealea.') 

4.  A«BB  Tcpids.  introdnoed  by  the  censors  On.  Servilins  Caepio  and  Casmos 
Langiana,  B.C.  1S5,  from  a  point  two  miles  to  the  ri^t  of  the  eleventh  mile- 
stone on  the  Ka  LaUmi.  Pliny,  indeed,  (H.N.  XMVI.  15.)  qieaks  of  tbe 
Aqoa  Tepola  as  oonslderably  older  than  the  Aqua  Mareia ;  bnt  tbe  anthorily  o/ 
Fitmtinna  upon  snch  a  point  is  superior. 

5.  Aqaa  iBlia,  introdoced  by  Agnppa,  when  aedile,  B.C.  33,  irom  a  point 
to  tbe  right  of  the  twelfth  miiestone,  on  tbe  Via  Latbia.  The  whole  len^  of 
this  aqu^Qctwos  about  fifteen  and  a-balfmilea.  Onemileanda-half  onsnbstiuc- 
tiom,  nz  and  a-half  on  arches,  the  remainder  under  ground.  The  Aqua  Mareia, 
the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  Aqoa  lulia,  after  issoing  Srom  their  respective  pitcinae 
limariae,  about  six  and  a-half  miles  Irom  Borne,  entered  the  city  upon  the  same 
arches,  each,  however,tn  aseparate  channel,  tbe  i4fua  /ulia  being  uppermost,  tbe 
Aqua  Tepula  in  tbe  middle,  and  the  Aqua  Mareia  lowest ;  and  traces  of  ^eic  , 
three  channels  were  recently  qniCe  visible  at  tbe  modem  Porta  Maggiote,  the 
Porta  Praenestina  of  the  Aureliau  drcuit. 

6.  A«»«  The*,  introduced  by  Agrippa,  B.C.  19,  for  the  supply  of  hia 
Thennae,  froai  a  awampy  tract  (jialiMribut  loeit)  eight  miles  from  Borne, 
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on  the  Via  CoUatina.  The  whole  length  of  the  aqnednct  wag  about /oyrteen 
miles.  It  entered  Rome  on  the  side  of  Uie  Pincian  hill,  and  was  conveyed  npon 
arches  into  the  Campos  Martins.  It  is  still  available  to  a  certain  extent,  and, 
under  the  name  of  the  Aqua  Virffine,  sapplies  the  beantifiil  and  well  known 
Fantana  di  Trevi  and  many  other  fountains  of  the  modem  city. 

7.  A«a«  AlsleaaA  ■•  Aagnata,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  introduced 
by  Augustas,  from  the  Lacus  Aldetinus^  six  and  a-half  miles  to  the  right  of  the 
fourteenth  milestone  on  the  Via  Claudia.  The  whole  length  was  twenty-two 
miles,  the  termination  being  under  the  Janiculum ;  but  the  water  was  so  bad 
that  it  was  used  for  gardens  only,  and  for  filling  the  artifical  lakes  in  which 
naumachiae  were  exhibited.  The  works  are  still  partially  in  repair,  and  afford 
a  supply  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Trastevere,  under  the  name  of  the  Aqua  Paola. 

8.  A%mm  Claadla*  introduced  by  Caligula  and  his  successor,  A.D.  38-52, 
from  three  very  pure  and  abundant  springs,  named  Caendeus^  CurHus,  and 
Alhudinus,  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  thirty-eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  Subla^ 
censis.  The  whole  length  was  upwards  of  forty-six  miles,  of  which  thirty-sis 
were  under  ground,  and  nine  and  a-half  upon  arches.  This  water  was  considered 
next  in  excellence  to  the  Marcia ;  and  many  antiquarians  believe  that  the  Aqua 

Felice^  which  supplies  numerous  fountains  in  the  modem  city,  is  part  of  ths 
Aqua  Claudia, 

9.  Aato  ifmrmMf  commenced,  at  the  same  time  with  the  last  mentioned,  by 
Caligula,  and  completed  by  Claudius.  The  water  was  taken  off  from  the  Anio 
(excipitur  exjlumine)  at  a  point  near  the  forty-second  milestone  on  the  Via 
Sublacensis ;  and  the  total  length  was  fifty-eight  and  a-half  miles,  of  which 
forty-nine  were  under  ground.  As  it  approached  the  city,  it  was  carried  upon 
arches  for  upwards  of  six  miles.  Frontinus  calls  this  the  largest  of  all  the  aque- 
dncts,  although  he  had  before  set  down  the  Aqua  Marcia  at  upwards  of  sixty-one 
miles ;  but  it  must  be  evident  to  the  most  cursoxy  reader  that  the  numbers  in 
many  parts  of  his  treatise  are  in  conftuion. 

The  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Novus,  after  issuing  from  their  piscinae 
Umariae^  entered  the  city  upon  the  same  arches,  the  latter  being  uppermost ; 
and  remains  of  the  works  may  still  be  traced  near  the  modem  Porta  Maggiore^ 
the  Porta  Praenestina  of  the  Anrelian  drcuit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
two*  aqueducts  were  the  grandest  and  most  costly  works  of  their  dass.  Three 
hundred  millions  of  sesterces  (ter  mUlies)  were,  according  to  Pliny,  expended 
on  the  fomier ;  and  some  of  the  arches  over  which  the  latter  passed  were  109 
feet  high. 

Each  of  the  streams  brought  by  these  nine  aqueducts  entered  the  city  at  a 
different  level  from  the  rest,  (aquae  omnes  diversa  in  Urbem  libra  proveniunt,) 
in  the  following  order,  beginning  with  the  highest : — 1.  Anio  Noma, — 2.  Claudia. 
3.  luUa, — i,  Tepula. — 5.  Marcia. — 6.  Anio  Vetus. — 7.  Virgo. — 8.  Appia. 
— 9.  Alsietina.  Of  these,  the  first  six  had  piscinae  Umariaey  all  about  six 
and  a-half  miles  from  Home,  in  the  direction  of  the  Via  Latino,  The  last  three 
had  none.  The  Anio  Nevus  had  two,  the  second  being  near  the  point  where 
the  artificial  channel  brandied  off  fixym  the  river ;  but,  notwithstanding  this 
precaution,  its  water  was  always  turbid  when  the  parent  stream  was  in  fl<Md. 

The  Anio  Noma  and  the  Claudia  were  so  elevated  that  they  afforded  a  supply 
to  the  highest  parts  of  the  city.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
two  oldest,  the  Appia  and  the  Amo  Vetus^  were  brought  in  at  a  low  level,  and 
the  works  were  almost  entirely  under  ground.  This,  as  Frontinus  suggests,  was 
probably  the  result  of  design ;  for  at  the  period  when  they  were  fomied  the 
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Bomanswere  still  engaged  in  war  with  neighbonriug  tribes,  and  had  thestf 
stractnres  been  exposed  to  view,  they  might  have  been  destroyed  by  an  invading 
army. 

In  addition  to  the  nine  aqncdncts  which  existed  when  Frontinns  wrote,  we  hear 
of  an  Aqua  Traiana,  an  Aqua  Alexandrina^  the  work  of  Alexander  Severus, 
and  one  or  two  others  of  less  importance ;  bnt  wc  cannot  ascertain  with  precision 
the  names  of  the  whole  foarteen,  which  were  still  in  nse  when  Procopins  flonriahed, 
(see  B.  G.  I.  19.)  i.e.  A.D.  550. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  wliat  has  been  said  aboye,  that  the  whole  of  the 
works  by  which  supplies  of  water  were  brought  into  the  dty,  were  comprehended 
under  the  general  term  Aquaeductus,  or  simply,  Durius,  The  water  itself  waa 
distingoished,  in  each  case,  either  by  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  waa 
introduced,  as  Aqua  Appia,  Aqua  iiarcia,  &c.,  or  by  the  name  of  the  sonroe 
from  whence  it  was  derived,  as  Aqua  AUietina^  Anio  Vetus^  &c,  or,  finally, 
from  some  legend  connected  with  its  hlstoiy,  as  Aqua  Virgo.  Again,  these 
terms  are  employed  to  denote,  not  only  the  water  conveyed,  but  also  the  aqnednot 
by  which  it  was  conveyed,  so  that  Aqua  Marcia  may  mean  either  the  Maroian 
Aqueduct,  or  the  water  conveyed  by  the  Marcian  Aqueduct,  and  so  for  all  the  rest. 

It  may  perhaps  excite  surprise  tiiat  the'Bomans  should  have  expended  such  a 
vast  amount  of  toil  and  money  upon  the  construction  of  aqueducts,  although 
acquainted  with  the  hydrostatical  law,  accordmg  to  which,  water,  when  cony^ed 
in  dose  pipes,  will  rise  to  the  level  of  the  fountain  or  reservoir  from  which  the 
pipe  proceeds.  Pliny  correctly  enunciates  this  proposition  when  he  states  (H.1C. 
XXXI.  6.)— 5u&t7  cdtitudinem  exortus  sui — and  the  distributions  from  the  main 
CasteUa  to  the  different  parts  of  the  city  were  actually  effected  upon  this  prinoiple. 
This  is  dearly  proved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  authorities  alreaay  quoted 
express  themselves  when  describing  the  tubes  of  lead  and  earthenware,  by  the 
words  of  Frontmus,  who  tdls  us  that  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the  Anio  Novus 
were  introduced  at  so  high  a  level  as  to  afford  a  supply  to  the  tops  of  the  isolated 
hills,  by  the  existence  of  numerous  SaUentea  or  spouting  fountains — and  by  the 
line  in  Horace  (Epp.  I.  x.-  20.) 

Purior  in  vicis  aqua  tendit  rumpere  plumbum. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  any  attempt  was  ever  made  to 
apply  the  principle  upon  a  great  scale ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  experience 
of  modem  engineers  goes  to  prove  that  it  cannot  be  employed  vrith  advantage 
when  a  laige  body  of  water  is  to  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance. 

CUacs  maxima. — But  even  the  aqueducts  of  Caligula  and  Claudius  are 
inferior  in  solid  grandeur  to  the  huge  vaulted  drains  constructed,  according  to 
tradition,  either  by  the  dder  Tarquin  or  by  Snperbus,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
off  the  water  from  the  swamps,  whidi,  in  the  earliest  ages,  spread  over  the  whole 
of  the  low  grounds  lying  around  the  bases  of  the  seven  hills.  The  main  trunk, 
known  as  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  may  still  be  seen  in  part  entire,  and  still 
conveys  water  into  the  Tiber.  It  consists  of  three  ooncentnc  vaults  or  semicircular 
aidies,  the  breadth  of  the  innermost  being  about  thirteen  and  a-half  feet.  All 
are  formed  of  the  volcanic  stone  called  peperino,  the  blocks  being  five  and  a-half 
feet  long  and  three  feet  thick,  fitted  together  with  the  greatest  accuracy,  without 
cement.  The  skill  as  wdl  as  labour  with  which  this  c^ossal  fabric  was  executed 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  it  has  undergone  no  change,  and  exhibits  no  trace  of 
dilapidation  or  decay,  although  more  than  2000  years  have  passed  away  since 
it  was  oomnl«)tad. 
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A  bnnch  dnin,  nnuung  up  in  tba  dlitatioD  of  tlie  Subura,  tribntaij  to  tbe 
CkwM  Haxima,-  and  formed  n^  the  same  gigantic  scale,  wsa  ditcorerad  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  tatj  feet  tielow  toe  pretest  mrfttce.  It  u  mppoeed 
to  be  tbe  work  of  a  aomevrhat  later  period,  the  Btone  employed  being  a  kind  of 
BmetlODe,  eallcd  tracerlino,  nhich  does  not  appear  to  have  been  nwd  for 
boildtDg  porposea  nntil  after  the  regal  period.' 

The  only  works  of  the  regal  epoch 
of  which  distinct  traces  atill  remain,  are 
Die  Tnlliannm  (p.  28,)  the  Cloaca, 
with  tbe  ntaioing  wall  dong  the  bank 
of  the  river,  and  a  few  fragments  of  the 
wall  of  Berviiu.  We  have  ah^ady 
given  a  representation  of  the  fiitt,  aod 
we  sahjoin  a  cot,  showing  the  month 
of  the  Cloacn  as  it  now  appears,  and 
another,  taken  from  Sir  William  Gell'i 
work  on  the  Topograpbj  of  Rome, 
eifaibiting  "one  of  the  best  and  least 

douhtfui  spedmens"  of  the  Servian  wall,  Dnderlhe  cbnrch  ofS.  Balbina,  (p.  S3,) 
io  tbe  directioD  of  tbe  Porta  Capena. 


£ 
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CIIAPTEE  II. 


ON  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  ROMAN  PEOPLE,  AND  THEIR  POLITICAL 
AND  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION,  FROM  THE  EARLIEST  TIME&  ^ 


9h»  Wtwwumm  wt  mixed  Peeplc— There  is  no  point  oonnected  with  tbs 
isxlj  hijBtoiy  of  Rome  more  certain  than  that  the  original  inhabitants  were  fc 
mixed  people,  formed  hj  the  combination  of  three  distinct  races— Zaitnt,  Sabie 
and  Etrusci.  While  tradition  ascribed  the  actual  foondation  of  the  city  to  a 
eolony  of  Latins  from  Alba  Lon^  nnder  Romnlos,  their  speedy  union  with  a 
body  of  Sabines,  under  Titus  Tatius,  was  universally  acknowledged.  The  samb 
unanimity  does  not  prevail  regarding  the  introduction  of  Etruscans,  who,  a»^ 
cording  to  one  account,  did  not  form  a  component  part  of  the  population  until 
the  migration  of  the  fourth  king,  the  elder  Tarquinius,  while  others  maintained 
that  a  settlement  of  Etruscans,  upon  the  Coelian  hill,  lent  their  aid  to  Romulus 
in  his  contest  with  Tatius  and  the  Sabines.  Without  pretending  to  unravel  the 
conftised  web  of  ancient  legends,  it  seems  perfectly  dear  that  the  triple  union 
must  have  taken  place  before  the  formation  of  the  constitution  usually  ascribed 
to  Romulus,  since  the  divisions  recognised  by  that  constitution  bear  a  distinct 
reference  to  the  three  elements.  The  words  of  Floras  (IH.  18.)  express  the  fiict 
clearly  and  accurately — Quippe  quum  populus  Romanus  Etruscos,  Latinos, 
Sabino8que  miscuerit  et  unum  ex  omnibus  sanguinem  ducat^  corpus  /ecU  ex 
membris  et  ex  ommbus  unus  est. 

PopnlHs  Benaaas.  Qntrltca. — ^The  appellation  of  the  united  people  was 
Populus  Romanus  Quirites^  or  Populus  Romanus  Quiritium,*  although,  when 
no  great  formality  was  aimed  at,  tiie  separate  designations,  Populus  Romanus 
and  Quirites^  were  used  indifferently  to  comprehend  the  whole.  The  origin  ot 
the  latter  term  must  be  regarded  as  still  involved  in  doubt.  The  ancients  Uiem- 
selves  proposed  two  derivations,  both  of  which  pointed  to  the  Sabines,  some 
regarding  the  word  as  another  form  of  Curetes,  Le.  inhabitants  of  the  Sabine  town 
of  Cures  J*  others  connectmg  it  with  Q^iris^  which,  in  the  Sabine  dialect  signified 
a  spear.  The  second  etymology  might  have  been  considered  as  satisfiictoxy,  and 
we  might  have  regarded  Q^iriies  as  equivalent  to  warriors,  had  it  not  been  that 
Quirites  is  used  emphatically  to  denote  Romans  in  the  ML  enjoyment  of  their 

1  The  speeulatlonf  of  modem  lotaolars  upon  the  early  bistoiy  and  gradaal  development 
of  the  Roman  oontUtutlon,  will  be  foand  folly  expounded  In  the  following  works:— Nibbdhr, 
History  of  Rome.— Nunc hr.  Lectures  upon  Roman  History,  eontalnlnir  the  substance  of 
the  first  mentioned  work  in  a  more  popular  form.— Abnoid,  History  of  Rome.— GdrruKo, 
Oesehichte  der  RSmisohen  Staatsrerrassunff — Rubino,  Untersuchungen  Qber  R6ralsohe 

Verfiassnng  und  Geschlohte.— Hosohkk,  Die  Verfassung  des  Kbnigs  Servlus  Tullus Hull* 

MAN.  fiSmisohe  GmndTerfassung.— Waobsxcth,  Die  Utere  Oesehichte  dea  ROmiachen 
Staates.— Walthkr,  Geschlohte  des  Rflmisohen  Rechts. 

9  Aul.  Gell.  I.  1&  X.  84.  Macrob.  S.  L  4.  Liv.  I.  34v  32.  VTII.  6.  9.  X.  2&  XXIL  la 
XLI.  1&    Varro  L.L.  VL  {  86.  oomp.  Dionys.  II.  46.  Plut  Rom.  19. 

S  Llv.  I  la.    Varro  L.L.  VL  {  69.    Plut.  Rom.  19. 
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civil  rights  as  peacefbl  citizens ;  and  hence  Caesar  is  said  to  have  recalled  his 
insabordinate  soldiers  to  their  duty  hj  abraptlj  addressing  them  as  Quirites 
instead  of  MiUtes,^  We  cannot  fail  to  connect  Q^irites  with  Q^iriti8,  an  epithet 
of  Jono,  and  with  Qmrintts,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  god  Janns,  and  the  name 
under  which  Somnlos  was  worshipped  as  a  hero-god,  nor  to  remark  the  verb 
Quiritare,  which  denotes  the  solemn  appeal  for  assistance  made  by  one  citizen 
to  another  in  the  honr  of  danger — Quiritare  dicUur  is  qui  Quiriiium  Jidem 
clamana  inq>lorat.^ 

Original  Tiibcsr— The  united  people  was  divided  into  three  tribes,  (tribus^) 
which  bore  respectively  the  names — 1.  liamnes  s.  Ramnenses.  2.  Tides  s. 
Titienses  s.  7'aiienses.  S.  Luceres  s.  Lncerenses.  The  name  of  the  first, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  later  Romans,  was  taken  from  Romulus^  that  of  the 
second  fiom  Tatius,  and  that  of  the  third  was  connected  with  the  Etruscan  word 
Lucumo,  signifying  lord  or  prince,^  At  the  head  of  each  tribe  was  a  captain, 
called  Trilmnus^  and  the  members  of  the  same  tribe  were  termed,  in  reference  to 
each  other  Tnbules,* 

Cnrtae. — ^Eaoh  tribe  was  subdivided  into  ten  sections,  called  Curiae^  each 
distinguished  by  a  name, '  so  that  in  all  there  were  thirty  Curiae.  The  members 
of  eadi  Curia  were  called,  in  reference  to  each  other,  Curiaks  ;^  each  had  its 
own  chapel — its  own  place  of  assembly,  called  Curta— its  own  priest,  called 
Curio  or  Flamen  Curialis,^  who  presided  at  the  solemnities  (sacra)  peculiar  to 
his  Curia,  and  out  of  the  thirty  Coricnes  one  was  selected  who  presid^  over  the 
whole,  under  the  title  of  Curio  Maximus.  ^ 

Finally,  if  we  can  trust  Dionysius,  each  Coria  was  snbdivided  into  ten  decades 
or  Deeitriae,  each  Decuria  having  its  petty  officer,  termed  Decurio, ' 

Geatcs  FamUlme.^ — ^The  organization  described  above  was  entirely  political; 
but  there  were  also  social  divisions  of  a  veiy  important  character.  The  Tribes 
and  Curies  were  made  op  of  clans  or  houses,  each  of  which  was  termed  a  Gens; 
the  individuals  composing  each  Gens  being  termed,  in  reference  to  each  other. 
Gentiles.  Each  Gens  was  made  np  of  a  certain  number  of  branches  or  families^ 
each  of  which  was  termed  a  Familitty  and  each  Familia  was  composed  of  indi- 
vidual members.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doabt,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Niebnhr  to  the  contrary,  that  not  only  all  the  individual  members 
of  the  same  family,  bnt  likewise  all  the  families  of  the  same  gens,  referred  their 
origin  to  a  common  ancestor,  and  hence  all  Gentiles  were  re^urded  as  connected 
by  blood  more  or  less  remotely.   ^ 

«PnM»Mai«a.  IVaaicM*  €«g««ai«B*  Avaament  &c  Gentiles  all  bore  a 
common  name,  which  indicated  the  Gens  to  which  they  belonged ;  to  this  was 
added  a  seooud  name,  to  designate  the  family,  and  a  third  name  was  prefixed  to 
the  two  others  to  distinguish  the  individual  member  of  the  famfly.  According 
to  this  arrangement,  the  name  which  marked  the  individual,  answering,  in  some 
respects,  to  oar  Christian  name,  stood  first,  and  was  termed  Praenomen ;  the 
name  which  marked  the  Gens  stood  second,  and  was  termed  Nomen  ;  the  name 
which  maiked  the  Familia  stood  third,  and  was  termed  Cognomen. 

I  Smtt  Cms.  m    Pint  Cmn.  ftl. 

S  yaiTo  LL.yLSfl8.sw  alto  Cle.  ad  Fam.  X.  38.    LIt.  m.  44 

9  Varro  L.L  V.  «».    LIv.  X.  flL    Prop.  IV.  I.  SI.    Pint  Rom.  20. 

4  Dlonyi.  IL  7.    Pint  Bom.  90.    Varro  LL.  V.  }  81.    Digest  I.  iL  SO. 

5  Pint  Rom.  aa    Cia  d«  R.  IL  8.    Fast  8.r.  Satat  Cttritu,  p.  174. 
S  PaoL  Diaa  s.t.  Curias^  n.  49. 

riMon7aU.7.    Yarro  LX.  Y.  §  88.    Panl.  Diac.  «.▼.  Ciir«ito>i»UMs.  p.  64. 

•  PaoL  Diae.  s.t.  Miuriimu  CuHot  p.  IML 

•  Dionys.  IL  7. 
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Thus,  in  tlie  fbll  designatioii  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio^  PubKus  is  the 
nomen,  marking  the  individoal ;  Cornelius  is  the  Nomen,  and  marics  that  he 
belonged  to  the  Gens  Cornelia ;  Scihioj  is  the  Cognomen,  and  marks  that  he 
belonged  to  that  family  or  branch  of  the  Gens  Cornelia  called  Scipio. 

Occasionally  a  Familia  became  very  nnmerons,  and  sent  ont  many  branches, 
forming,  as  it  were,  sab-families ;  and  in  such  cases  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  prevent  confusion,  to  add  a  second  cognomen*  Thus,  we  find  such  appeUationa 
as,  Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Crus — Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus  Niger — 
PiibUus  Cornelius  Lentulus  Spinther — all  these  persons  belonged  to  the  Crens 
ComeUa  and  to  the  Familia  of  the  LentuU;  but  the  Lentuli  became  in  process 
of  time  so  numerous  that  a  number  of  subsidiazy  branches  were  established,  whose 
descendants  were  distinguished  by  the  additional  oognomina  of  Crus<,  Niger^ 
Spinlher,  &c.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  a  family  which  could  boast  of  a  great 
number  of  distinguished  members,  it  became  necessary  to  add  a  third  cognomen, 
which,  however,  seldom  passed  beyond  the  individual  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
Thus,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio  iVasica^  (consul,  B.C.  191.)  had  a  son  who 
was  designated  as  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Corculum^  (consul,  B.C.  161  and 
155.)  and  the  son  of  the  latter  was  known  as  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
Serapio^  (consul  B.C.  188,  killed  Ti.  Gracchus  B.C.  131.) — Serapio  being, 
in  the  first  instance,  a  mere  nick-name  applied  to  him  from  his  likeness  to  a 
certun  pig  mercliant.  The  son  of  Serapio  resumed  the  more  simple  appellation 
of  his  great  grandfather,  and  was  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica^  (consul,  B.C. 
111.) 

Again,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  name,  a  complimentary  title  was  sometimes 
bestowed  by  an  army,  or  by  the  common  consent  of  the  citizens,  in  order  to 
commemorate  some  great  achievement.  Thus,  Publius  ComeUus  Scipio,  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  was  styled  Africanus^  and  the  same  epithet  was  applied 
to  the  younger  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage.  In  like 
manner  Q,  Caecilius  MeteUus,  in  consequence  of  his  successes  against  Jngurtha, 
was  styled  Numidicus — Publius  ServUius  Vatia  was  styMJsauricus;  and 
Roman  history  will  furnish  many  other  examples.  Such  an  addition  to  the 
cognomen  was  called  an  Agnomen^^  and,  generally  speaking,  was  confined  to 
the  individual  who  gained  it,  and  was  not  transmitted  to  his  posterity. ' 

Lastly,  a  peculiar  modification  of  the  name  was  introduced  when  an  individual 
passed  by  adoption  (of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  at  large 
hereafter)  out  of  one  Gens  into  another.  The  person  adopted  Itud  aside  his  original 
names  and  assumed  those  of  the  person  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  addmg,  how- 
ever, an  epithet  to  mark  the  Gens  out  of  which  he  had  passed.  Thus,  PubUus 
Cornelius  Scipio^  the  son  of  the  elder  Africanus,  having  no  son,  adopted  L, 
AemiUus  Paulus,  the  son  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  Macedonicus.  The  young 
Paulus,  immediately  upon  his  adoption,  took  the  name  of  his  adopted  father,  and 
became  P.  Cornelius  Scipio;  but  to  mark  that  he  had  once  belonged  to  the  Gens 
Aemilia,  the  epithet  Aemilianus  "wsa  annexed, 'bo  that,  when  at  a  subsequent 
period  he  received  the  title  of  Africanus,  his  name  at  full  length  was  Publius 
ComeUus  Scipio  Africanus  Aemilianus,  to  which  eventually  was  added  a  second 
Agnomen  Numantinus!  In  like  manner  C,  Octavitts  CaepiaSy  when  adopted 
in  terms  of  the  last  will  of  his  maternal  grand-uncle,  became  C,  Julius  Caesar 

1  Bee  a  oatalogne  of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  In  Orld.  Fast.  L  M7. 

1  The  title  of  Atiaticiu  was  assumed  by,  and  not  bestowed  upon,  L.  Cornelias  Scipio,  the 
brother  of  the  elder  Africanus,  and  when  applied  to  his  descendants  must  have  been  regarded 
merely  •»  a  second  cognomen.  So  also  the  title  AnemiHiu,  which  distinguished  a  bnmch  of 
the  CiaadU  MaroeliL 
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Octavianus,  and  henoe,  at  different  stages  in  his  career,  he  was  sljled  Octaviw 
and  Oclaviantu,,  both  being  cventoallj  superseded  by  the  oomplimentaiy  title  of 
Augustus,  bestowedjiby  the  Senate,  B.O.  27.  Very  rarely  we  find  the  epithet  of 
adoption  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Familia,  and  not  inm  that  of  the  Gens.  A 
son  of  that  M,  Claudius  MarceUus  who  served,  with  distinction,  nnder  Marias  in 
Ganl  and  in  the  social  war,  was  adopted  by  a  certain  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and 
ought  therefore  to  have  become  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Ciodianus ;  but  there 
were  two  Gentes  Glaudiae,  and,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  and  to 
mark  the  illustrious  family  to  which  he  had  belonged,  he  assumed  the  name  P. 
Cornelius  Lentulus  MarcelUnus,  and  this  epithet  of  MarcelUnus  passed  as  a 
second  cognomen  to  his  descendants.  One  other  anomaly  deserves  notice,  because 
it  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  famous  individual,  and  might  occasion  embarrass- 
ment. M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  celebrated  assassin  of  Jiidius  Ciesar,  was  adopted 
several  years  before  the  death  of  the  dictator,  by  his  own  maternal  uncle,  Q. 
Servilius  Caepio,  and  oqght  therefore  to  have  become  Q.  Servilius  Caepio 
Junianus,  but  for  some  reason  he  retained  his  original  cognomen ;  and  we  find 
the  different  appelUtions  to  which  he  was  entitled  jumbled  together  in  great 
confusion.  Thus  by  Cicero  he  is  termed  sometimes  simply  Brutus,^  sometimes 
M.  Brutus,^  sometimes  Q.  Caepio  Brutus,^  and  by  Asconius,*  M.  Caepio, 

The  women  of  a  family  were,  for  the  most  part,  distinguished  simply  by  the 
name  of  the  gens  to  which  they  belong^ed,  without  Praenomcn  or  Cognomen. 
Thus,  the  daughter  of  Julias  Ciesar  was  Julia;  of  Cicero,  Tullia;  of  Atticus, 
Pomponia. 
/  This  system  of  nomendatare  prevailed,  without  change,  fi:om  the  earliest  epoch 
until  the  downfal  of  the  commonwealth.  It  underwent  considerable  modification, 
at  least  in  particular  cases,  under  the  earlier  emperors,  but  these  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  here.* 

PAtrlcil.  Paircs. — The  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres, 
diyided  politically  into  Curiae,  and  socially  into  Gentes  and  FamiUae,  did  not, 
even  in  the  earliest  times,  constitute  the  whole  firee  popuhuion  of  Rome,  but 
formed  a  privileged  dass,  who  enjoyed  exclusively  all  political  power  and  idl  the 
honours  of  the  state.  As  membos  of  this  privileged  class,  they  were  compre- 
hended under  the  general  designation  of  Patricii  or  Patres,  The  latter  term 
may  have  originally  been  confined  to  the  chosen  elders  who  formed  the  Senatus 
or  great  council  of  state ;  but  Patres  is  employed  perpetually  as  synonymous 
with  Patricii ;  and  even  those  historians  who  endeavour  to  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  words,  and  to  represent  the  Patricii  as  the  sons  or  younger  branches  of 
the  Patres,  do  not  themselves,  in  their  narratives,  maintain  any  sudi  distinction. 

Cll«Mtca«  Patrani. — Each  Patrician  house  had  a  body  of  retainers  or  depen- 
dents, who  were  termed  the  CUentes  of  the  Gens,  or  of  the  Familia,  or  of  the 
individuals  to  which  or  to  whom  they  were  attached,  and  these  again  were  styled 
Patroni,  with  reference  to  their  clients;  the  terms  Patroni  ana  Clientes  being 
correlative,  and  the  position  of  the  parties  bearing  a  resemblance,  in  some  respects, 
to  that  of  a  feudal  lord  and  his  vassals  in  the  middle  ages.  What  the  origin  of  the 
Clients  may  have  been,  and  whence  this  inferiority  may  have  proceeded,  are  ques- 
tions which  it  is  now  unpossible  to  answer ;  but  the  most  probable  hypothesis  is, 
that  they  were  a  conquered  race,  and  that  the  patricians  were  their  conqueron.  It 
is  certain,  that  the  relation  of  Clientela,  as  it  was  called,  existed  among  the  Sabinet 
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and  the  Etnucans,  and  was  perhaps  universa]  in  andent  Italy.  ^  The  word 
ClienSy  is,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  connected  with  the  verb  c^ueo,  which  is  identical 
fdth  the  Greek  xXi/«,  and  although  clueo^  where  it  oocors  in  the  classical  writera, 
signifies  to  be  spoken  of,  it  may  also  have  signified  simply  to  hear^  and  indeed 
audio  and  d»ovti  are  commonly  used  in  both  senses.  Thus,  Clientes  or  Cluentes 
would  denote  hearers^  that  is,  persons  who  listened  with  respect  and  obedienoe 
to  the  dictates  of  their  superiors.  But  although  the  Clientes  were,  in  all  respects^ 
dependents  and  inferiors,  yet  the  sway  of  the  Patrons  was  by  no  means  of  a 
tyrannical  or  arbitnuy  character.  On  the  contrary,  the  duties  of  Patrons  and 
Clients  were  strictly  reciprocal,  and  in  many  cases  clearly  defined. 

The  Patron  was  boimd  to  expound  the  laws  (jpromere  leges)  to  his  Client — to 
watch  over  his  pecuniary  and  personal  interests  as  a  father  over  those  of  his  son 
— ^to  maintain,  in  a  court  of  justice,  his  riglits,  when  injured  or  assailed,  and 
generally  to  protect  him  in  all  his  rdations,  both  public  and  private. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Client  was  bound  to  aid  and  support  his  Patron — ^to 
furnish  a  dowry  for  the  daughter,  if  the  father  were  poor — to  raise  money  for  the 
ransom  of  the  patron  himself,  or  of  his  children,  if  taken  prisoners  in  war — ^for 
the  payment  of  fines  or  damages  incurred  in  legal  processes,  and  for  the  expen- 
diture required  for  discharging  any  public  office. 

A  Patron  and  his  Client  could  not  apt>ear  against  each  other  in  a  court  of 
law,  either  as  principals  or  witnesses,  nor  assume  a  hostile  attitude  under  any 
form.  These,  and  similar  obligations  are  enumerated  by  Dionysius,  (II.  10,) 
who  is  more  explicit  upon  this  matter  than  any  other  ancient  writer ;  luod  there 
is  also  a  passage  in  Aulus  Gellius,  (Y.  18,)  in  which  we  are  told  that  the  ties  of 
clientship  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  more  sacred  than  those  of  blood,  and 
that  next  to  the  name  of  father,  that  of  Patronus  was  the  most  holy. 

The  Clientship  descended  firom  father  to  son  on  both  sides ;  the  Client  bore 
the  gentile  name  of  his  Patron,  and  was  regarded  as  appertaining  to  the  Gens, 
although  not  strictly  forming  a  part  of  it. 

The  obligation  of  a  Patron  to  protect  his  Client  bdng  regarded  as  of  the  most 
solemn  character— the  violation  of  it  was  a  crime  which  rendered  the  perpetrator 
Sacer,  i.e.  devoted  to  the  infernal  gods,  and,  as  such,  an  object  of  general 
abhorrence,  and  no  longer  under  the  guardianship  of  the  laws.  By  the  code  of 
the  XII.  Tables  it  was  expressly  enacted — Patronus  si  CUenU  Jrandem  feceriu 
sacer  esto — and  among  the  spirits  reserved  for  torture  in  the  nether  world,  Virgil 
enumerates — 

"  Hie  quibus  invisi  fratres,  dum  vita  maiiebat, 

Pulsatusve  parens,  aut  fraus  innexa  Clienti, 

•  »  «  « 

Inclusi  poenam  expectant**  * 

It  will  still  farther  illustrate  the  position  of  Patron  and  Client  if  we  bear  in 
mind,  that  when  a  master  granted  freedom  to  a  shive,  the  relation  previously 
exprrased  by  the  words  dominus  and  serous  was  now  represented  by  patronus 
and  libertus,  and  that,  in  legal  phraseology,  any  advocate  who  pleaded  for  a 
criminal  in  a  court  of  justice  was  termed  the  patronus  of  the  accused. 

lekea  ••  Pleba. — ^But  not  only  do  we  hear  in  early  Roman  histozy  of  the 
atricians  and  their  Clients,  but  from  the  very  infancy  of  the  state  we  find  a 
body  of  men  termed  Plebs  or  PleheSy  who  at  first  belonged  to  the  non-privileged 
class,  and  were  entirely  shut  out  fix>m  all  participation  in  political  power,  but 
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who  gradoanj  increased  in  nombera,  wealth,  and  inflnenoe,  and  at  length,  bj  dow 
degrees,  and  afVer  manj  desperate  straggles,  saoceeded  in  plaomg  themselvea 
upon  a  footing  of  complete  equality  with  the  Patricians,  and  in  gaining  admission 
to  all  the  offices  of  state,  civil,  military,  and  sacred.  Indeed,  tiie  internal 
histoiy  of  the  city,  for  nearly  two  centories  after  the  expnlsion  of  the  kings,  is 
who^  oecnpied  with  details  regarding  the  contests  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Piebdans ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  two  orders  were  fblly  and  heartily  united 
that  the  career  of  conquest  commenced,  which  was  terminated  only  by  the  limits 
of  the  civilised  workL  But  the  question  now  to  be  oonsidered  is,  Who  were  the 
Plebeians,  and  whence  did  they  come? 

'  The  historians  of  ibe  Augustan  age  believed  that  the  term  Pldfs  was  another 
name  for  Clientesy  the  former  being  used  to  denote  the  whole  non-privileged 
class  collectively,  while  the  latter  was  employed  with  reference  to  different 
Patrician  houses  to  which  they  were  individually  attached.  But  this  idea,  long 
received  without  doubt  or  suspicion,  is  entirely  irreconcileable  with  the  position 
oocupied  by  the  Clients,  fu  explained  above,  and  also  with  the  narratives  of  the 
historians  themselves.  The  Clients,  even  as  a  body,  could  never  have  engaged 
in  a  series  of  fieroe  struggles,  during  which  they  must  have  constantly  been 
brought  into  direct  collision  with  their  individual  Patrons,  nor  would  any  Patri- 
cian have  been  permitted  to  exerdse  those  acts  of  oj^ression  and  cruelty  towaids 
the  dients  of  another  Patrician  whidi  we  find  often  perpetrated  on  the  Plebs  in 
their  weakness.  Moreover,  many  passages  might  be  quoted  from  livy  and 
Dionysius  in  whidi  the  dients  of  the  Patridana  are  mentioned,  not  merely  as 
distinct  from  the  Plebs,  but  as  actively  assirtaig  their  patrons  to  frustrate  the 
designs  of  the  Plebs.  The  most  important  of  these  are  referred  to  below,  and 
ought  to  be  careftilly  consulted.^ 

The  ingenious  hypothesis  of  Niebnfar,  although  he  insists  with  too  much 
dogmatism  on  the  minute  details  of  his  theory,  is  now  generally  accepted  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  surround  tUs  subject.  His  views 
may  be  brieflv  expressed  in  the  folbwiog  propositions : — 

1.  The  Pubs  and  the  CUenU  were  originally  entirely  distinct. 

2.  The  original  population  of  Rome  eondsted  solely  of  the  Patricians  and 
ikek  CUents. 

S.  The  Plebs  was  composed  ofihe  inhabitants  of  various  Latin  t&wns  which 
were  conquered  and  destroyed,  their  population  being,  at  the  same  time,  trans- 
vorted  to  Rome  and  the  surrounding  territory.  Thus,  upon  the  taking  of  Alba 
\j  Tullus  Hostilius,  livy  records — dupUcatur  civium  numerus — and  again, 
when  speaking  of  the  conquest  of  Ancua — secutusque  morem  regum  priorum, 
qui  rem  Rofnanam  auxerant  hostibus  in  civitaiem  aocipie$idis,  mulktudinmn 
omnem  Romam  traduxiL* 

4.  As  long  as  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  remained  poUiicaUy  distinct^  the 
former  alone,  wiA  their  clients^  were  designated  as  the  Populus. 

Henee  we  find  P&pulus  and  PUhs  spoken  of  as  different  bodies,  not  merely 
in  the  eariy  ages,  as  when  we  are  uMr-^Consul  Appius  negare  jus  esse  trihuno 
in  quemquam^  nisi  in  pl^beium.  Non  enim  pofuli  sed  flebis  eum  magistratum 
esse '— ^t  in  formal  doouments  of  a  much  later  period,  and  even  when  the 
original  import  of  the  terms  must  have  been  altogether  forgotten.  Thus,  in  the 
propheey  pnUished  B.C.  213,  during  the  second  Punic  war,  enjoimng  the  insti* 
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tatioD  of  games  in  honour  of  Apollo— /{>  ludis  fadendis  praeerii  praetor  tt« 
qui  jus  Torui/)  PLBBEiQUE  dobU  tutnmum  ^— and  in  the  will  of  Angnsrw— 
Legata  turn  uUra  civUem  modum,  nisi  quod  populo  kt  plebi  cooxzzy.  .  .  . 
dedU.^ 

When  we  remember  the  progrese  made  by  Rome  daring  the  regal  period,  we 
shall  understand  that  the  nnml^  of  the  Plebeians  inoreased  with  great  rapidity, 
and  that  this  body  most  have  indnded  a  vast  number  of  families  which  had  bees 
noble  and  wealthy  in  the  yanqxiished  states,  as  well  as  the  humble  and  the  poor. 
The  Plebeians  had  their  own  Gentes  and  Familiae,  the  same  system  of  names 
preraUed  among  them  as  among  the  Patricians,  and  in  some  cases  the  gentile 
names  were  identical  Thus  there  was  a  Patrician  Gens  Claudia  with  the 
family  names  of  Pulcher^  Nero,  and  others ;  and  also  a  Plebeian  Gens  Claudia 
with  the  family  name  MarceQus.  -y 

Amalgani»li>n  of  the  Clleates  with  th«  PIcbSi^^The  old  Clients  were 
eyentually  mixed  up  with  and  became  a  portion  of  the  Plebs ;  but  when  and  by 
what  steps  this  was  effected,  are  points  npon  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
It  is  probable,  •  however,  that  the  fusion  was  completed  at  the  period  when  the 
Plebs  succeeded  in  eztortmg  finom  the  Patricians  the  full  oonoeesion  <^  equal 
rights. 

Clients  ef  later  tiines. — ^But  although  the  clients  became  politically  merged 
in  the  Plebs,  the  habits  and  national  feelings  connected  with  the  Clientda 
remained.  Many  of  the  poorer  Romans,  and  foreigners  resident  in  Rome,  gladly 
took  advantage  of  this  sentiment,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of 
the  rich  and  powerftd.  Even  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
early  emperors,  the  noble  Roman  loved  to  be  visited  each  morning  by  a  crowd  of 
humble  dependants,  and  to  walk  abroad  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  whom 
he  was  wont  to  assist  with  his  advice,  and  occasionally  to  entertain  at  his  table, 
or,  as  became  the  practice  at  a  late  period,  to  recompense  by  a  dole  (sportuh} 
of  food  or  money  for  their  mercenary  devotion. 

Cities  and  whole  provinces,  in  like  manner,  sought,  as  clients,  to  secure  the 
good  offices  of  particular  families  or  individuals.  The  Maroelli  were  the  patrons 
of  Sicily — ^the  Fabii,  of  the  Allobroges — the  Claudii,  of  Sparta — Cato,  of  Cyprus 
and  Cappadocia;  and  as  a  proof  that  the  connection  so  formed  was  not  merdy 
nominal,  we  find  Octavius  excusing  the  inhabitants  of  Bononia  from  joining  in 
the  league  against  his  rival — quod  in  Anioniorum  cUeniela  antiquitus  erant 
—(Suet.  Octav.  17.) 

Plebs  of  later  tinea. — After  the  Plebeians  had  been  admitted  to  a  fiill 
participation  of  ail  social  and  political  rights,  the  term  Plebs  or  Plebes  by 
degrees  lost  its  original  signification ;  it  no  longer  indicated  an  order  or  body  in 
the  state  politically  distinct,  but  was  used  to  denote  those  members  of  the  com- 
munity at  large  whose  means  were  small  and  whose  station  was  humble.  Hence, 
by  the  writers  who  flourished  during  the  last  centuiy  of  the  republic,  and  under 
the  empire,  the  name  Pkbs  was  applied  to  the  whole  mass  of  poor  citizens,  and 
is  fi^uently  employed  disparagingly  in  the  sense  of  the  mob  or  rabble.  The 
only  trace  of  political  or  social  distinction  which  remained  was  in  the  separation 
9till  kept  up  between  the  Patridan  and  Plebeian  Gentes,  and  this  was  dosdy 
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9  Tacit  Ann.  L  8.  In  tbe  Senatns  Conniltnm,  quoted  t^  Caellns  in  Cie.  Epp.  ad  Fam. 
VIIL  a  we  read— 5i  qwdeare  ad  popubtm,  ad  pUbemee  lata  opu$  e$9gtt  uti  S«r.  Sti7pien«f,  M. 
MareeOtu  Cot$.  praetore$,  tribumgvg  pUbit,  guibut  eorum  videretur  ad  popuhtm  ptebemoe  rtftr. 
r#nf— the  term  popuiut  may  signify  the  people  assembled  In  the  ComiUa  CflAtttriata»  as 
opposed  to  pUbt,  tne  people  assembled  in  the  Comltia  Trlbata. 
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observed,  becaoBe,  although  all  the  great  offioea  irere  open  to  Flebeiaos,  there 
were  certain  magutrades  (that  of  Tnfnmus  PlebU,  for  example,)  fit>m  which, 
aooording  to  an  inviolable  prindple  in  the  constitation,  all  members  of  the 
Patricisn  Gentes  were  rigidly  exdoded.  .^ 

V  lf«kll«s.  I«a«bllM.  NoTlB[*Bila«s.  las  Imagtawm. — After  all  political 
distinctions  between  Patridans  and  Plebeians  had  been  finally  removed,  a  new 
aristocracy  or  nobility  gradoally  spnmg  np.  Certain  high  offices  of  state  conferred 
upon  the  holder  the  right  of  nsinff,  xmoa  public  occasions,  an  ivory  chair  of  peculiar 
form,  llus  chair  was  tenned  SeSa  VuruLis;  and  the  offices,  to  be  enumerated  here- 
after, which  gave  a  right  to  the  use  of  this  seat  were  named  Magistratas  Curules* 
It  was  the  custom  for  the  sons  or  other  lineal  descendants  of  those  who  had  hdd 
such  offices  to  make  figures  with  waxen  faces  representing  their  dignified  ances- 
tors, and  the  right  bestowed  by  such  custom  or  usage  was  called  Itu  Imaginum, 
These  Imagines  or  figures  were  usually  ranged  in  the  public  apartment  (atrium) 
of  ihe  house  occupied  by  the  representative  of  the  family — appropriate  descriptive 
legends  (HtuU)  were  attached  to  each — they  were  exhibited  on  all  great  family 
or  gentile  festivals  and  solemnities ;  and  the  dignity  of  a  fiimilv  and  of  a  gens 
was,  to  a  certain  degree,  estimated  by  the  numl^  which  it  coula  display. '  All 
persons  who  possessed  one  or  more  of  these  figures,  that  is  to  say,  all  who  could 
number  among  their  ancestors  individuals  who  bad  hdd  one  or  more  Curule 
offices,  were  dedgnated  bv  the  titie  of  NchUes.  Those  who  had  no  figures  of 
their  ancestors,  but  who  had,  raised  themsdves  to  a  Curule  office,  were  termed 
Novi  Homines.  All  who  had  no  figures  of  their  ancestors,  and  had  not,  in 
their  own  persons,  attained  to  a  Curule  office,  were  ranked  together  as  Ignohites, 
Even  after  the  admisdon  of  the  Plebdans  to  a  full  partidpation  in  poUticid  power, 
the  high  offices  were,  to  a  great  extent,  monopolised  by  a  small  number  of 
fiunilies ;  these  NoUUs  became  graduaUy  more  and  more  exdusive,  and  looked 
vnth  very  jealous  eyes  upon  eveiy  one  not  bdonging  to  their  own  class  who 
sought  to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  state.'  Hence  the  fi^ce  opposition  offered  to 
Marins,  who  was  a  Novus  Homo^  and  even  Cicero,  who  stood  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, was  always,  notwithstanding  the  services  he  rendered  to  the  aristocracy, 
regarded  with  coldness  and  aversion  by  a  large  portion  of  the  old  Nobiles,  It 
must  be  distinctiy  understood  that  this  NobUitas  conferred  no  legal  privileges — 
did  not  imply  the  possesdon  of  wealth,  and  was  enjoyed  by  Plebeians  and  Patri- 
dans, without  reference  to  their  extraction.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  no 
Patridim  is  ever  spoken  of  as  an  IgnohUis  or  as  a  Novus  Homo.  If  this  is  really 
correct,  it  probably  arises  Irom  the  fact,  that  before  these  tenns  became  of  weight, 
every  Patridan  family,  and  the  number  of  these  was  latterly  very  small,  could 
number  the  holder  of  a  Curule  magistracy  among  its  ancestors. 

Opdiaatea.  PopnlarM— It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  last  section 
how  the  state  became  divided  into  two  great  political  parties  or  factions,  the  one 
composed  of  the  Senate  with  the  NobUes  and  their  adherents,  who  desired  to 
keep  all  political  power,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals,  the 
other,  composed  chiefly  of  the  Ignobiles,  who  were  desirous  to  extend  the  circle, 
and  to  increase  the  importance  of  the  people  at  large.  The  former,  who  may  l>e 
termed  the  Aristocratic  party,  were  styled  OpHmates^  the  latter,  or  Democratic 
were  styled  Populares;^  and  from  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  until  the  downCal  of  the 

]  On  the  miMeot  of  Roman  Jmagimt  oor  grMt  anthorltj  li  Polyblot  TL  8S. 
1  We  flod  this  spirit  manirMtuig  lUtlf  m  early  aa  the  aecond  Panic  war.— See  Law. 
XXIL  ti. 
S  See  Velleiiia  II  8.    Cto.  pro  Seat.  45. 
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oommonwealtb,  their  oontests  were  fieroe  and  inoeaBant.  It  mnst  be  obeerved,  that 
these  words,  OpHmates  and  Popuiares^  in  no  way  indicaled  rank  or  distinction, 
bat  solely  political  prindples,  and  that  although  the  former  consisted  chiefly  of 
the  Nobiles^  yet,  the  most  ^tingoished  leaders  of  the  PopuLares^  the  Gracchi, 
and  Jcdins  CsBsar,  were  Nobiles — ^the  two  former  Plebeians,  the  letter  a 
Patrician. 

I«#cal  iMibtm, — ^The  Plebs,  although  steadily  increasing  in  nnpiber  and  In 
strength,  appear  to  have  remained  a  confused  mass  until  they  received  organi- 
zation and  political  ezisteace  from  the  institations  of  Serrins  Tullins.  0^  of 
the  most  important  measures  of  that  great  reformer  waa  the  diTision  of  the  whole 
Soman  territory  into  districts,  term^  lUgumes,  and  of  the  whole  free  Roman 
population  into  an  equal  number  of  TribuSy  each  tribe  occupying  a  region.  The 
dty  was  divided  into  four  regions,  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  (p.  8,)  wen 
denominated  respectively,  Suburana^  EsquUina^  Collina^  and  Palatina , '  the 
remainder  of  the  Boman  temtoiy  was  divided  into  twenty-six  regions,'  so  thai 
altogether  there  were  thirty  regions  and  thirty  tribes,  twenty-six  of  these  being 
Tribus  JRusUcaej  and  four  Tribus  Urbanae,  This  arrangement  was  strictly 
local ;  each  individual  possessed  of  landed  property  being  enrolled  in  the  Rustic 
Tribe  corresponding  to  the  region  in  which  his  property  lay,  and  those  who  were 
not  landowners  bemg  included  in  one  or  other  of  the  City  Tribes. 

Some  important  changes  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  convulsions  and 
loss  of  lands  which  followed  the  expulsion  of  the  kings ;  for  in  B.C.  495,  fifteen 
years  after  that  event,  we  are  told  by  livy — Rornae  tribus  una  et  viginti 
factae.*  From  this  time  forward  new  tribes  were  gradually  added,  as  the 
Roman  territoiy  CTadually  extended,  until  B.C.  241,  when  they  were  increased 
to  thirty-five.^  This  number  was  never  agnmented,  but  remained  fixed  until 
the  latest  times.  It  is  true,  that  upon  the  admission  of  the  Italian  states  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  after  the  socud  war,  laws  were  proposed  and  passed  {Lex 
luUa^  B.C.  90 — Lex  Plautia  Papiria^  B.C.  89,)  for  the  creation  of  eight  or 
ten  new  tribes,  in  wh^  the  new  citizens  were  to  be  enrolled;'  but  these 
enactments  were,  in  this  point,,  superseded  by  the  Lex  Sulpicia^  (B.C.  88,) 
which  ordained  that  the  new  citizens  should  be  distributed  among  the  thirty-five 
existing  tribes ;  *  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  ratted  and  earned 
outbySulla.^ 

The  tribes  instituted  by  Servius  TuUius  must  be  carefully  distinguished  finom  the 
three  Patrician  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Lucerto,  which  were  henceforward 
thrown  into  the  shade ;  and  wherever  tribes  are  spoken  of  in  Rpman  history,  we 
must  understand  that  the  Local  tribes  are  meant  unless  the  contrazy  is  speci- 
fically stated. 

The  division  into  tribes,  now  described,  bemg  purely  local  or  territorial,  there 
can  be  littie  doubt  that  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients,  as  well  as  the  Plebeians, 
were  included  fix>m  the  very  commencement ;  but  in  what  relation  they  stood 
towards  each  other  when  the  division  into  tribes  was  first  applied  to  political 
purposes,  cannot  be  ascertained. 

The  Regiones  Rusticae  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small  districts,  called 

1  Varro  ^.ti.  V.  §  4S.  $  6&    Dioinn.  IV.  14.    Uy.  L  43.  Bpit.  XZ.    FUn.  H.ir.  ZTIU.  3, 

s  Varro  ap.  Non.  b.t.  tMHm,  p.  90.  ed.  GerL    Dionya.  IV.  IS. 
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Pagi^  each  of  which  had  its  Magister  Pagi  or  pettj  magistrate ;  and  the  Pagani^ 
Le.  the  membera  of  each  Pagus  had  a  shrine,  where  each  year  they  celebrated 
a  ^tival  termed  PaganaHa.^ 

In  like  manner,  the  Begiones  Urhanae  were  diTided  into  Ftct,  each  Vtcus 
having  its  Magister;  and  the  inhabitants  of  each  celebrated  annually,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  streets  forming  their  Yicns,  a  festival,  termed  CompUalia.  ' 
There  were  also  mral  festivals,  termed  ComjnUiHa^  celebrated  at  the  point  where 
several  roads  intersected  each  other.  ^^ 

Claaaea.  Ceatwriac — ^The  division  into  tribes  comprehended  the  whole  body 
of  free  Romans,  and  was  purely  local ;  but  Servius  made  a  second  distribation, 
not  less  important  in  every  point  of  view,  depending  entirely  upon  the  amount 
of  fortune  possessed  by  each  citizen — ^this  was  the  division  into  Classes^  which 
were  subdivided  into  Centuriae, 

CkuMy  in  the  most  andent  acceptation  of  the  term,  denoted  an  army ;  and 
the  division  into  Classes  and  Centuries  was,  in  one  point  of  view,  a  mOitaiy 
organiaation,  the  whole  body  of  the  people  beinff  regarded  as  an  Exercitus^ 
divided  into  horse  and  foot,  with  their  artizans  and  musicians. 

The  Cavalry  (equitea)  were  divided  into  dghteen  Centuriae. 

The  Infantry  (peditea)  were  divided  into  five,  or,  aceording  to  some,  into  six 
Classes^  the  discropanoy  being,  however,  merely  nominal,  as  will  be  seen  here- 
after. 

Each  Ckusis  contained  a  certain  number  of  Centtriae^  one  half  being  Centuriae 
of  luniarea,  that  is,  composed  of  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty- 
six,  and  thoefore  liaUe  to  be  called  upon  for  active  military  service,  the  other 
half  being  Centuriae  of  Sanoresj  thi^  is,  composed  of  men  above  the  age  of 
forty-six. 

Each  class  included  all  who  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  fortune,  that  is, 
whose  property  was  valued  at  a  certain  sum ;  and  the  style  of  the  equipments 
in  each  class  was  regulated  by  the  means  of  iJioee  who  formed  the  dass.  Thus. 
these  in  the  first  dass  had  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armour,  helmet,  large  round 
shield,  cuirass,  greaves,  (galea^clypeuSf  lorica^  ocreae,)  all  of  braize,  their 
offensive  weutons  being  a  long  spear  (Aosto)  and  a  sword  (gladius,)  Those 
in  the  second  dass  carried  a  lighter  obk>ng  diidd,  (jcKlum,)  and  had  no 
cuirass.  Those  in  the  third  dass  had  no  greaves.  Those  in  the  fourth  dass 
had  no  defensive  annour,  and  bore  merdy  a  long  spear  (hastd)  and  a  light 
javelin  (verutunu)  Those  m  the  fifth  dass  were  provided  with  slii^  and  stones 
only  (fundas  lapidegque  nUsaUes  gerebant,) 

Our  chief  authorities  for  all  the  details  with  regard  to  the  distribation  into 
classes  and  centuries  are  Livy  (L  43.)  and  Dionysins,  riV.  16.  VIL  69.)  whose 
accounts,  although  agreeing  in  the  main,  nresent  slignt  discrepancies.  Com- 
bining the  two  narratives,  the  following  seheme  uppfoaehes,  in  all  probability, 
nearly  to  the  tmth : — 

Equitm, ISGenturies. 

I»^  CiASSiB.— FordMs  not  Im  (kan  100,000  Ami  or  pomdi  of  copper, 

40  Centuriae  Senionnu.)        80  Cantnriea 

40  Centonae  Innionon,)        wvwiwinw. 

1  DIoojt.  II  n»  TV.  la.    FftoL  DUe.  t.T.  Panni,  p.  ttl.    8erv.  ad  Vlrg.  O.  IL  888. 
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n^  Glassib.— ForfiifM  iwt  leu  ihan  75,000  Amcs. 

10  Centnriae  Seniomm,) 
10GeiitiiiiaeIimionim,>*        .    .    •    •    ,    22 
2  GentoriM  FabrQm,  ) 

m^  Classib.— ForfttiM  not  less  than  50,000  Asses. 

10  GentDiiae  Seniomm,)  o^,  /«^j«j^ 

10  Centnriae Innionim,;        aoUutonefc 

17^  Glassis.— ForteM  not  2eM  t&an  25,000  ilMet. 

10  Centnriae  Seniomm,  Y 

10  Centnriae  Inniorom,  >      •    •    •    22  CeBtarieB. 

2  Centnriae  ComioinQm,  &o.  I 


Y^  CLAasiS,-^Fortttne  not  less  than  12^600  Asses. 


15  Centnriae  Seniomm,)  ^/^  ^^^ ^^ 

15  Centnriae  Innioram,;        80  Centonefc 


1  Centnrift  Ptoletariomm  et>  i  r>^. 

Capite  Ceneoram,  |     •    •    .    •      1  Centniy. 

In  all  193  Centuries. 

The  ehief  points  in  which  IHonysins  and  livy  differ  are — 

1.  Livy  makes  the  total  number  of  Centuries  to  be  194,  bj  addmg  to  the 
fifth  class  a  Centuria  of  Accensi;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  numb^  should 
have  been  odd,  otherwise  embarrassment  might  have  arisen  finom  an  equal 
division  of  the  Centuries  in  voting,  as  will  be  explained  in  the  section  where  we 
treat  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata. 

2.  livy  makes  the  fortune  of  the  fifth  dass  11,000  asses,  instead  of  12,500 ; 
but  we  can  see  no  reason  why  a  departure  should  have  taken  place  in  this 
instance  from  the  sjnmietrical  reduction  observed  in  the  other  cases. 

3.  Dionjsius  nuJces  six  dasses,  instead  of  five ;  his  sixth  dass  oonnsting  of 
the  one  century  of  Proletarii  and  Capite  Censi  induded  bj  Livy  in  the  fifth. 

The  Proletarii  were  those  whose  fortune  was  not  above  1500  asses,  and  who 
were  not  called  upon  for  military  service  except  in  extraordmaiy  emergendes, 
when  they  were  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

The  Capite  Censi  were  those  who  had  no  fortune,  or  whose  fortune  was  so 
small  that  it  could  not  be  definitdy  fixed,  and  who  were  therefore  rated  *^  by  the 
head,"  and  not  by  the  amount  of  their  property. 

It  will  be  obsored  that  there  is  a  considerable  gap  between  the  fifth  dass, 
whose  fortune  was  not  less  than  12,500,  and  the  Ftoletarii,  whose  fortune  was 
not  above  1500 ;  this  space  is  supposed  to  have  been  filled  up  by  the  various 
descriptions  of  irregular  troops,  spoken  of  by  diffBrent  authors,  sudi  as,  accensi 
velaii — adscriptilii — rorariir—ferentariiy  &a ;  but  whether  these  were  induded 
in  the  Centuries  of  the  fifth  olass,  or  in  the  single  Century  of  the  Froletarnf  we 
cannot  tell.  ^ 

The  dtisens  induded  in  the  five  dasses  were  comprehended  under  the  general 

1  On  tbe  Pntktarii,  &e.  wm  AoL  G«U.  XYI  la    Cla  d«  B.  H-  «•    UShafL  I«f.9L  Ftal 
DIM.  I.T.  FnMaritamt  p» 
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Btme  ciAsMvit  or  (at  a  later  period)  LocupleUs^^  in  opposition  to  the  Prisk^ 
tarn  and  Capite  CensL  Thoee  again  who,  belonging  to  the  first  chue,  had 
property  yaln^  at  not  leea  than  125,000  aases,  were  atyUd  emphaticaUj  CUusici, 
and  nnder  this  head  we  most  snppoee  that  the  eighteen  Centories  of  Dqaites  were 
indnded ;  those  again  who  were  included  in  the  first,  or  in  anj  of  the  remaining 
four  dasses,  bat  whose  fortonedid  not  amount  to  the  above  sum,  were  designatea 
as  Infra  CUusem^^  and  henoe  the  phrase  clastic  authors^  Le.  writers  of  pre- 
eminent worth,  and  so  Adus  Gellius  (XDL  8.) — CUusicus  auidumque  aUquis 
99riptar  nan  proUtarius. 

In  oondusion,  we  would  repeat,  for  the  fiust  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  young  scholar,  that  while  the  division  into  tribes  was  purely  local, 
so  the  distribution  into  olasses  depended  upon  fortune  alone,  and  that,  in  so 
far  as  the  local  tribes  and  the  olasses  were  oonoemed.  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
were,  from  the  first,  placed  side  by  side  without  distinction ;  the  great  olgect 
kept  in  view  by  Servius  Tullius  having  evidently  been  the  establishment  of 
political  equality  among  the  different  orders  of  the  state.  This  will  be  better 
understood  when,  in  a  subsequent  section,  we  explain  the  relation  of  Ue  tribes 
and  centuries  to  the  ComUia  or  constitutional  assemblies. «» 

K^altca.  a»i«  B«aMtcr« — ^We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  that  class 
of  persons  who,  under  the  name  of  Equttes,  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
annals  of  Bome  from  the  earliest  times.  The  investigation  of  their  histoiy  is 
highly  complicated  and  obscme.  All  the  materials  will  be  found  collected, 
discussed,  and  combined  with  great  industry,  acuteness  and  ingenuity,  in  |he 
treatises  <pioted  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,*  of  which  the  last  three  deserve  special 
attention;  but  many  points  are  still  involved  in  doubt.  In  pursuing  our  inquiries 
Into  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this  body  as  it  existed  at  different  epochs,  it 
wiU  be  necessaiy  to  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  the  Equxtes  of  the 
primitive  times  and  the  Equester  Ordo  during  the  last  century  of  the  common- 
wealth; and  it  will  be  farther  necessary  to  consider  the  ancient  Equites  as 
divided  into  two  olasses,  the  EquiUs  equo  publico  and  the  Equites  equo  privato. 

IUm  mad  Pfgpc—  •r  ik«  B^aliM. — In  the  earlier  ages  of  Bome  &e  term 
Equites  was  employed  exclusively  in  a  militaiy  sense  to  denote  the  cavahy  of 
the  army,  and  therefore  was  not  applied  to  a  permanent  order  in  the  state,  but 
to  a  body  which  was  undeigoing  constant  changes. 

We  are  told  that  Bomidus  tevied  one  hundred  cavahy  in  each  of  the  three 
original  tribes,  ten  out  of  each  Curia. 

These  three  hundred  horsemen  or  tres  centuriae  equitum  were  divided  into  ten 
squadrons  (Turmae)  of  thurty  men  each,  each  Tnnna  was  subdivided  into  three 
Decuriae  ^  ten  men  each,  and  at  the  head  of  each  Deouria  was  a  Decurio, 
The  three  Centuriae  bore  the  names  of  the  three  tribes  fi!om  which  they  were 
and  were  designated  respectively  Ramne»-^Titie»-~Luceres\  and  the 


1  Cl«.  d«  S.  n.  SlL  A«l.  {ML  ZTL  la  Ywra  mp,  Noa  t.T.  PiwbterU,  pi  M.  ad.  6«rl. 
Cbaria.  Lp.  SS.  ed.  Pataoh. 

s  AqL  OelL  YIL  13.  eomp.  Paul.  Dlae.  a.T.  Infra  etaatem.  W«  faava  alraady  rater rad  to 
tlM  paaaigi  of  Lkwj  (L  43.)  and  Dloi»tlaa  (IV.  f&  VIL  flOi )  which  afford  tho  moat  dtatlnot 
liitermtttloa  oonoanilng  tha  oonatitatlon  of  Sarrfoa,  and  to  that  of  Aaloa  Oalllaa  (XV L  10.) 
whidi  ia  tha  moat  important  on  tha  ProtetarU  and  CopiU  Ctnrii  bat  in  addition  to  thaaa, 
thara  ia  a  paaaaga  in  Gloaro  de  Rapabllea  (IL  S9.)  in  mrm  araj  ramarkabla,  and  whleh  liaa 
f  iTsn  riaa  to  animated  dlaonaaion  i  hot  tiia  tazt  ia  unhappily  ao  nnoartain  thai  It  oaonot  ha 
fagardad  aa  a  lafa  gulda. 

f  JfnUfTf,  D0  conltlbaa  Romania,  HUd.  ISSO. 
Mmrfmardt,  Hlalorlaa  aqultom  Romanorum.  Barot  1840l 
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sqaadrooB  were  formed  in  snch  a  manner  that  each  contained  ten  Ramnes,  ten 
Titles,  and  ten  Lnoeree.  The  body  oollectiyely  was  termed  Equites  s.  Celeres  a. 
TrossttU  s.  FUxumines,  the  two  latter  being  words  of  unoertain  origin.  The 
commander  of  the  whole  was  styled  Tribunus  Cderum.^ 

Tollns  Hostilius,  after  the  aestroction  of  Alba,  doubled  the  namber  of  the 
Eqnites,  the  number  of  Gentoriae  remuning  the  same,  so  that  each  Oentnria  now 
contained  twenty  Tormae  and  two  hnndred  Eqnites.' 

Tarquinins  Prisons  again  doubled  the  number  of  Equitee,  diTiding  them  into 
six  Centnriae ;  but  he  was  forbidden  by  the  augur,  Attns  NaWos,  to  introduoe 
new  names,  and  tlierefore  the  Centniiae  were  now  distinguished  as  Priores  and 
Posteriores  s.  Seeundi ;  thus,  there  were  the  Rajiinenses  priores  and  the  Bam-- 
fienses  posteriores,  and  so  for  the  Tities  and  Luceres,  the  whole  number  of  Eqnites 
being  now  1200.  These  six  Genturiae  were  composed  of  Patricians  cxdusrvely, 
and  are  frequently  described  as  the  Sex  Suffragia  or  Sex  Centuriae^  and  were 
known  by  the  latter  name  even  when  livy  wrote.  • 

Servius  added  to  the  six  Genturiae  twelve  new  Genturiae  of  two  hundred 
each ;  these  new  Genturiae  being  selected  from  the  leading  men  in  the  state, 
without  reference  to  their  position  as  Patridans  or  Plebdans.  There  were  now 
altogether  3600  Equites  divided  into  eighteen  Genturiae,  the  number  given  above, 
when  treating  of  the  distribution  of  the  citizens  into  classes.  These  eighteen 
Centuriae  EqtUtum  were  made  up  of  the  Sex  Suffragia  of  Patricians,  as  arranged 
by  Tarqninius,  and  the  twelve  new  Genturiae  of  Servius.* 

Census  Equester. — The  Equites,  from  the  commencement,  were  sdeoted  from 
the  wealthiest  of  the  citizens.  The  fortune  necessary  for  admission  into  the  fii«t 
class  was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  least  100,000  asses — the  equestrian  fortune  was 
probably  at  least  125,000,  which  placed  the  holder  among  the  CZasnct;  but  we 
must  not  suppose  the  400,000  sesteroesasl  ,600,000  asses,  which  was  the  Censns 
Equester  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  could  have  been  required  in  the 
infancy  of  the  state. 

Equus  Publictts. — Each  of  the  Equites,  in  the  dghteen  Genturiae,  reodved 
from  the  public  treasuir  a  sum  of  10,000  asses  for  the  purchase  of  a  hone,  (aes 
equestre^)  and  hence  the  phrases  equo  publico  merere,  equum  publicMtn  assign 
nare;  he  was  farther  allowed  an  annual  sum  of  2000  asses  for  its  maintenaneef 
(aes  hordearium ;)  the  sum  necessary  for  the  latter  purpose  bemg  raised  by  a 
tax  paid  by  unmairied  women  and  orphans,  who  seem  to  have  been  exempt  from 
ordinary  imposts. '  It  seems  probable  that  when  an  Eqnes  ceased  to  serve,  either 
in  consequence  of  the  regular  period  having  expired,  or  from  some  other  cause, 
he  was  required  to  refund  the  10,000  asses  advanced  for  the  purohase  of  his 
horse,  but  this  is  not  certain.* 

Period  of  Service.  ^Ikumg  the  most  flourishing  epoch  of  the  republie,  the 
period  of  service  required  from  an  Eques  was  ten  years,  after  which  he  was  no 
longer  obliged  to  take  the  field,  but  might,  if  he  thouriit  fit,  give  up  his  pnblio 
horse  and  retire  from  the  Genturiae  of  the  Equites.  It  does  not,  however,  appear 
that  this  retirement  was  compulsory ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  had  obtained 
a  place  in  the  Senate,  and  wero  far  advanced  in  life,  sometimes  retained  their 
Equus  Publions,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  censors  M.  livins  Salinstor  and  G.  GUmdiua 

1  Uwj.  1  18.    Dfonyi  II.  IS.    V«m>  L.L.  T.  §  9\.    Plut.  Eon.  1&  S& 

2  Paul.  DIM.  ■.  T.  OUret,  p.  A-V 

S  LtT.  L  96.  who,  hoireTer,  makes  tbe  number  isno. 

4  LtT.  I.  86.  43.    Cio.  de  R.  IL  90.  as  Interpreted  by  Ziunpt 
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•  See  Booker,  p.  854. 
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Kero,  B.C.  804,  and  lAdeed  at  one  time  all  senaton  must  hare  been  mclnded  in 
the  Gentnriae  Eqnitum.  In  the  age  of  Cicero,  however,  tfaeae  Oentnriae  were 
oompoBed  of  yonng  men  exdnaiyely.^  "^ 

Choosing  o/the  Eqmtet'^ThB  Eqnitea,  we  an  told  bj  Dionyaiaa,  (II.  18,) 
were  originally  selected  by  the  Curiae.  After  the  introdnoti(m  of  the  Servian 
eonstitntion,  the  duty  would  devolve  upon  the  magistrate  who  presided  over  the 
Census^  and  hence  first  npon  tiie  kfaigs,  afterwards  upon  the  oonsnls,  and  from 
the  year  B.C.  448  on  the  censors. '  Once  in  ^e  years  the  censors  made  a  strict 
and  solemn  review  of  the  Eqaites,  (equUatum  recoffnoacere—reeeiuere-Hsensum 
eqwitum  agere^  *  who  passed  beforo  them  on  foot,  in  single  file,  each  leading  his 
horse  forward  as  his  name  was  called  over  by  the  pablio  erier.  These  who  were 
approved  of  were  desfared  to  pass  on,  (traducere  equum — tradue  tqutan^)  *  those 
whose  horse  and  equipments  were  hi  bad  order,  or  who,  from  any  other  canse, 
were  deemed  unworthy,  the  censor  removed  from  the  body,  (equum  eqtdU 
<Ldimerej)  by  pronouncing  the  woids  Vende  eqtntm.*  After  the  roU  was  purified, 
the  vacancies  were  filled  up  from  thoee  who  possessed  the  necessary  qualification, 
and  no  change  took  place  until  new  censors  entered  upon  office.' 

Equitum  Dransvectio. — ^Altogether  difi'erent  from  the  solemn  review  by  the 
censors  (equkumprobatio  s.  reeognUio^TTi^r  ivivKrpis)  was  the  prooessioQ 
called  EquUum  TransvecHo^  which  took  place  amraally  on  tlie  Ides  of  July,  in 
commemoration  of  the  aid  afforded  to  the  Boman  arms,  at  the  battle  of  the  lake 
RegiUus,  by  the  twui  brethren  Castor  and  PoUnx.  On  the  day  named,  the 
Equites,  mounted  on  their  steeds  and  dressed  in  their  robes  of  state,  (trabeatiy') 
rode  from  the  temfde  of  Hones,  outside  the  Porta  Capena,  (see  above  p.  84,) 
through  the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  passing  on  their  way  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri  (see  above  p.  18.)  This  practice  was  first  introduced  by  Q.  Fabius 
Maiximus  Rnllianus  when  censor,  B.C.  804— i4&  eodem  instUutum  dicitur  ut 
■equites  Idibus  QjuintUibut  transvekerentur^-'Hie  primus  iMtUuit  uH  EquUes 
Jiomafii  Idibus  QutntilUms  ab  aede  Homeris  eqius  vmdentes  in  CapitoUum 
transirent.* 

The  BecogniHo  and  the  TVofuvectioof  the  Equites  had  both  fallen  into  disuse 
before  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  but  were  revived,  and,  apparently,  to  a  certain 
degree,  combined  by  Augustus.^ 

Equites  equo  privato. — The  eighteen  Oentnriae  Eqnitum,  whose  constitntion 
we  have  described  above,  wen  the  only  body  of  cavalry  in  the  state  until  the 
year  B.C.  408,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  army 
before  Yeii,  and  the  intestine  disorders  which  distracted  the  dtr,  the  Senate  were 
thrown  hito  great  perplexity.  On  this  emergency,  a  number  of  persons  possessed 
of  equestrian  fortune,  but  who  had  not  been  chosen  into  the  dghteen  Centuriae, 
came  forward  and  oflered  to  serve  as  oavaby  without  receiviDg  a  horse  fiiom  the 
state,  or  the  usual  alloiranoe  fbr  its  maintenance.*  Their  proposal  was  eageriy 
accepted.  In  this  way  a  body  of  Equites  arose,  who  received  larger  pay  than 
the  infiuitry,  and  whose  period  of  militair  service  was  limited  to  ten  yWs,  but 
who  received  neither  aes  equestre  nor  aes  Aordearfam,  and  who  were  aoi  admitted 
into  the  eighteen  Centuriae  Equhum.  * 

1  LIT.  XXIX.  37.    Cla  d«  R.  IV.  t  and  renmrki  of  ZnmpU    Q  Cle.  d«  pot.  eoM.  a 
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It  must  be  remarked  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  although  the 
eighteen  Oenturiae  were  atill  kept  up  as  a  political  body,  the  cavaliy  of  the 
Roman  armiea  was  compoeed  almost  entirelj  of  persons  not  citizens,  and  henoe 
the  Equila  eqms  prwaUs  must  have  gradnaliy  disappeared.  These  changes 
paved  the  way  for  a  new  body,  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

owi*  E4««stcrt — Ab  Borne  rose  and  pro^ered,  the  nomber  of  those  who 
possessed  the  Eqnestrian  fortmie  most  have  greatly  exceeded  the  demands  of  the 
armies ;  and  when  the  cavaliy  was  oomposM  chiefly  of  allies  and  auxiliaries,  a 
class  of  rich  men  was  rapidly  formed,  who  were  not  senators,  and  not  ambitioiis 
of  poUio  distinction,  bat  who  sought  to  employ  their  time  and  increase  their 
means  by  embarking  in  mercantile  enterprises.  We  hear  of  sach  for  the  first 
time  as  govemment  contractors  daring  the  coofse  of  the  second  Panic  war  ;^  and 
when  the  domuiion  of  the  repabUc  was  extended  over  Sicily,  Greece,  Asia,  and 
Afiica,  they  fomid  ample  oocopation  in  ftrmmg  the  public  revenues,  and  accmnn- 
lated  vast  wealth.  Hus  body  of  monied  men  necessarily  exercised  great  influence, 
and  held  an  intermediate  but  iU-defined  position  between  the  nobility  and  the 
humbler  portion  of  the  community.  Hence,  when  the  struggles  between  the 
Optimatei  and  the  Popularts  became  finequent  and  violent,  the  democratic  party 
perceived  how  much  they  might  gain  by  securing  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the 
great  capitalists  and  their  retainers,  and  this  object  they  effected  by  the  bold 
mMsure  of  G.  Gracchus,  who,  in  B.G.  122  cairied  the  Lex  Sempronia  ludidariay 
in  terms  of  which  the  ludictOy  that  is,  the  ri^t  of  acting  as  jurors  upon  criminal 
trials,  which  had  hitherto  becai  emoyed  by  3ie  senators  exdusively,  was  trans- 
lerred  to  those  possessed  of  the  Census  Equester^  Le,  400,000  sesterces.  In 
this  manner  &  definite  form  was  given  to  the  body — now,  for  the  first  time, 
called  Ordo  Equester^,^  in  oontradistmction  to  Ordo  Senatorius;  and  aU 
necessary  connection  between  the  term  Equites  and  the  idea  of  military  service 
ceased.  The  Senate,  however,  did  not  tamely  resign  the  privily  which  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  and  for  half  a  century  after  2ie  passing  of  the  Lex  Sem- 
pronia, the  batUe  of  the  Iudi(»a  was  fought  agam  and  a^ain  with  varying  success, 
and  a  constant  feeling  of  uritation  was  kept  up  between  ue  contending  parties.  To 
remove  this,  and  to  bring  about  a  hearty  good  understanding  between  the  Senate 
and  the  Equestrian  Order,  was  the  great  object  of  Oicero^s  policy,  who  saw  dearly 
that  in  this  way  only  could  the  assaults  of  tibe  democracy  be  repelled.  This  object 
he  suooe^ed  in  accomplishing  for  a  time,  at  the  period  of  Gatiline's  conspiracy, 
which  spread  dismay  among  all  who  had  any  thing  to  lose.  But  the  allianoe 
proved  short-lived,  and  the  majority  of  the  Ordo  Equesier  threw  themselves 
into  the  scale  of  Caesar  and  the  Populares.  Pliny,  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters  of  the  thirty-third  book  of  his  Naturcdis  Historia^  communicates  much 
information  with  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Equestrian  order ;  but, 
as  too  common  with  that  author,  the  materials  are  thrown  together  at  random, 
and  the  statements,  on  many  pdnts,  irreconcQeable.  The  following  sentences 
from  the  second  chapter  seem  to  be  distinct  and  trust-worthy  i-^IudSmm  auiem 
appeliaiione  separari  ettm  ardmem  primi  omnittm  instUuere  Gracchi  discordi 
popularitaU  in  contumeUam  Senatus^  mox  ea  debeUata^  atictoritas  nondnis 
vario  seditumum  eventu  circa  pubUeanos  svbstitit:  et  aUquamdiu  terUae  vires 
pubUcamfvere.    Marcus  Cicero  demum  stabOivit  equestre  nomen  in  consulatu 

X  LIT.  XXm.  48.  49. 

t  It  if  here  that  the  term  Ordo  EptBtter  occurs  in  the  earlier  bookf  of  LItj,  e.g.  IX  88. 
XXL  69.  XXIV.  18.  XX  VL  86. ;  hot  the  historian  seems  to  hare  adopted  the  phraseolonr  of 
his  own  day  without  reference  to  the  period  when  it  was  first  introduced,  we  shall  nav« 
oooaslon  shortly  to  notice  a  similar  proleptis  in  regard  to  what  were  called  EfttUet  Ubutnt^ 
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WO,  €1  senatum  eoneiUans,  exeose  ordine  pro/ectum  esse  cMfrans^  ekuque 
vires  pectiUari  poptdaritate  quaerens.  Ab  iUo  tempore  plane  hoe  tertium 
corpus  in  rspuhUca  factum  est^  coqfitque  adiici  Senatui  Populoque  Romano  ei 
JSquester  Ordo,  nXT 

laslffai» •rthiBqvites. — ^The  oatward  marks  of  distincdon  eijojed  by 
the  Eqnites  and  the  Ordo  Eqaester  were  the  foUowing : — 

1.  Anmdus  aureus. — ^We  find  that  golden  rings  were  worn  bj  senators  at 
all  events  as  early  as  B.G.  821 ;  for  we  are  told  by  livy,  that  among  other 
demonstrations  of  pablio  grief,  when  intelligence  aniyed  of  the  disaster  at  tba 
Candine  foiks — lati  clavi^  amtuU  aurei  positL  Baring  the  second  Pnnio  war, 
we  know  that  they  were  worn  not  only  py  senators,  their  wives  and  children, 
bat  also  by  Equites  equo  pubUco;  since  it  is  to  these  that  the  historian  must 
refer  when  he  informs  as  ^t  when  Mago  exhibited  to  the  Carthaginian  Senate 
the  three  modii  of  golden  rings  ti^en  fivm  the  sUdn  at  Cannae — adiecit  deinde 
verbis^  quo  maioris  cladis  indicium  esset,  neminemy  nisi  equitem^  at^  eorum 
ipsorum  primores^  id  gerere  insigne.  According  to  Pliny,  who  enters  mto  many 
details  upon  the  sabject  of  rings,  the  greater  namber  of  the  members  of  the 
equestrian  order,  who  acted  as  jorors,  wore,  even  in  the  time  of  Aogostns,  an  iron 
ring  only — maior  pars  iudicum  inferreo  annuhjuit — fiom  whidh  we  condnde 
that,  after  the  age  of  Angostas,  the  custom  or  right  of  wearing-  the  annulus 
aureus  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  Ordo  Equester.^ 

2.  Anffustus  clamis. — ^While  Senators  and  Eqnites  equo  pablico  had  alike  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  golden  ring,  senators  alone  had  the  right  of  wearing  a  tonic 
with  a  broad  verti^  stripe  of  pnrple  (lotus  clavus)  in  front,  the  garment  being 
hence  called  Umica  Laticlaviay  while  the  tmiio  of  the  Eqoites  was  distmgoished 
by  a  narrow  stripe,  and  hence  called  Tunica  Angusticlavia,  At  what  period  the 
practice  was  first  introduced  we  cannot  tell,  since  it  is  seldom  alladed  to  in  the 
classics,  and  only  by  writers  of  tiie  unperial  times. '  We  learn  ftom  Dion  Cassias 
that  when  the  S<aiate,  as  a  mark  of  sorrow,  chanced  their  dress,  (mutavU  vestem,) 
this  consisted  in  laying  aside  their  ofBcial  garb,  lc.  the  Laticlavia^  and  aiwamiTig 
that  of  the  Eqoites,  Le.  the  Angustidavia^  while  the  magistrates  threw  off  their 
purple  edged  doak,  (Toga  praetexta^  and  appeared  in  the  mantle  of  ordinary 
senators.  We  hear  also  of  a  change  dT  dress  nnder  similar  cireomstanoes  upon 
the  part  of  the  Eqoites  and  the  popohice;  the  former  woidd,  therefore,  probably 
appear  in  a  plain  tonic,  while  the  latter  woold  disfigore  themselves  with  dost 
and  ashes,  and  so  appear  sordidati,* 

3.  Quatuordecim  Ordaies, — ^In  B.C.  67,  L.  Rosdos  Otho,  at  that  time  tribone 
of  the  Plebs,  passed  a  new  law,  (Lex  Eoscia  theatralis^y  or,  perhaps,  rather 
revived  an  obsolete  enactment,  (see  liv.  L  85,)  in  terms  of  which,  foorteen 
rows  of  seats  in  the  theatre,  immediately  behind  those  occopied  by  the  senators, 
were  appropriated  to  the  Ordo  Eqoester^a  measure  so  onpopolar  that  it  led  to  a 
riot,  which  was  quelled  by  the  ek)quence  of  Cicero.^  I^om  this  time  forward,  the 
phrases — sedere  in  quatuordedm  ordimbus—in  equite  spectare^~4n  equestribus 
sedere — sedere  in  puhino  equestri — are  used  to  indicate  a  membier  of  the 
equestrian  order ;  and  the  dasdcs  are  fhll  of  alluaions  to  Bosdus  and  his  law.  * 
This  ordmanoet  it  must  be  obsorved,  extended  to  the  theatre  alone,  and  did  not 
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embrace  the  GirooB,  in  which  places  were  not  act  apart  for  the  Senate  and  the 
equestrian  order  until  the  reign  of  Angnstos,  ^  whose  regolations  npon  this  point 
were  modified  and  made  more  complete  by  sabseqnent  emperors.' 

Bqaostrlan  Order  Mnder  the  Emperers. — Bj  the  Lex  ludiciaria  of  C 
Gracchus  all  persons  possessing  property  to  the  valae  of  400,000  eestenxa 
became,  ipso  facto,  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  hence,  at  a  rtrf  eariij 
period,  the  body  was  inundated  with  liberated  slaves  and  persons,  who,  by 
disreputable  means,  had  acquired  the  requinte  sum.  This  eril  was  already 
strongly  feh  in  the  time  of  Augnstus,  who  sought,  in  some  d^;ree,  to  obviate  it 
by  introducing  a  new  division  among  the  Equites  themselves,  and  instituting,  as 
it  were,  an  ^pper  class.  With  this  intention,  he  set  apart,  under  the  name  of 
Etptites  Ulustres^  (sometimes  called  also  Equitea  splendidi^)  those  who  were  of 
distinguished  descent,  and  who  possesMd  a  fortune  amounting  to  the  quaHficstion 
for  a  senator.  These  he  regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  nurseiy  for  the  8aia.te, 
(seminarium  smatusf)  upon  these,  while  still  youths,  he  bestowed  the  inferior 
offices  of  state,  and  permitted  them  to  wear,  bv  anticipation,  the  Tumca  Lati- 
clavin.  To  this  class  Ovid  belonged,  and,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  when  he  gave 
up  all  thoughts  of  political  distinction,  and  retired  into  private  fifo,  he  was 
obliged  to  exchange  the  broad  for  the  narroi^  stripe — cUm  fMUsura  eoaeta 
e*^' 

The  Equites  equo  publico  having  long  ceased  to  be  the  cavaliy  of  the  armies, 
would  have  naturally  disappeared  along  vrith  the  Classes  and  Centuriae  with 
which  they  were  politically  connected,  but  Augostus  revived  them ;  and  while 
a  portion  of  the  Equites  illustres  were  regarded  as  the  stock  from  which 
the  future  fegislators  and  civil  magistrates  were  to  spring,  another  portion, 
consisting  of  those  who  aimed  at  militair  distinction,  were  sent  out  as  cadets 
under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  chief  generals,  and  appointed  to  subordinate 
commands,  so  as  to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  their  profession.  This  kind 
of  service  was  termed  Militia  Equestris  or  Stipendia  splendidae  vdUdae ;  and 
the  individuals  thus  employed  formed  a  select  corps,  the  head  of  which  was 
styled  Princeps  luventuHs.  This,  however,  was  merely  a  restoration  of  an 
ancient  term ;  for  under  the  repubfio  the  Equites,  as  a  body,  were  sometimes 
distinguished  as  Principes  luventutis  (Liv.  luLII.  61.)  Now,  however,  the  title 
of  Pnnceps  luventutis  was,  in  the  first  instance,  restricted  to  two  individuals. 
Gains  and  Lucius  Gsesar,  the  grandsons  of  the  emperor ;  and  finom  this  time 
forward  it  was  generally  bestow^  upon  the  heir  to  the  imperial  <fignity,  or  on  one 
closely  connect^  with  Uie  imperial  &mily.  Thus,  it  was  borne  by  Nero  from  the 
time  of  his  adoption  by  Glaudins,  by  Titus,  by  Domitian,  without  any  other  title 
until  the  death  of  his  brother,  by  Gommodus,  and  by  many  others. 

In  reference  to  the  remark  in  note  p.  74.  we  have  to  observe  that  Livy  makes 
use  of  the  pbrase  Equites  Ulusires  when  treating  of  the  period  of  the  second 
Punic  war  (XXX.  18.)  We  may  readily  understand,  however,  that  the  historian 
employed  an  expression  with  which  he  himself  was  familiar  to  denote  what  was 
then  the  higher  class  of  Equites,  viz.,  the  Equites  equo  publico^  without  paying 
regard  to  the  fact,  that  the  designation  did  not  exist  as  a  technical  term  at  the 
epoch  to  which  his  narrative  refers. 

Although  we  shall  devote  a  separate  chapter  to  the  oonmdcratlon  of  the  oonati- 
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tation  and  dnties  of  what  may  be  denominatecl  Ae  Great  Coancil  of  State,  we 
cannot  cgnolode  the  present  notioes  of  the  orders  and  diviaionB  of  the  body  politic 
from  the  earliest  times  without  saying  a  few  words  npon  the-^  **^ 

OiiciB  of  Ike  Sea«t0. — ^The  Senatus  was  a  deliberative  body,  the  members 
of  which  (Senatores)  held  their  office  for  life,  estaUished  for  the  purpose  of 
advising  the  kings  and  supporting  their  authority.^  The  name  is  manifestly 
oonnected  with  the  word  Senex^  and  indicates  that  those  only  were  admitted 
into  the  body  whose  wisdom  had  been  matured  by  age  and  long  experience. 
The  title  of  respect  by  which  the  members  were  usually  designated  was  Patres^ 
i.e.  Fathers  of  the  State ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Livy  and  those 
writers  who  treat  of  the  earlier  ages  of  the  constitution,  employ  the  word  Patrea 
to  denote  not  only  the  senators,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  Patridans,  the  words 
P^atres  and  Patricii  being  used,  in  many  cases,  as  absolutely  synonymous. 

Sarlj  History  •ftke  Senate. — ^It  is  ag;reed  by  all,  that  Romulus  chose  a 
Senate  consisting  of  one  hundred  members.  ^  The  prevailing  tradition  declared 
farther  that  one  hundred  additional  members  were  added  when  an  union  was 
formed  with  Titus  Tatius  and  the  Sabines ;  but  some  writers  maintained  that 
the  augmented  Senate  contained  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  while  livy 
takes  no  notice  of  any  increase  upon  this  occasion,  but  represents  the  Saxat«  as 
consisting  of  one  hundred  only  at  the  death  of  Romulus.  Finally,  Tarquinius 
Priscns  increased  the  number  to  three  hmidred,  adding  one  hundred  iJf  we  suppose 
that  there  were  two  hundred  previously,  doubling  the  body  if  we  suppose  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  have  beoi  the  former  complement.'  We  are  £uther  told, 
that  the  senators  added  by  Tarquinins  were  stvled  Patres  Minorum  Gentium, 
in  oontradistinction  to  the  original  senators,  who  were  now  termed  Patres  Mai- 
arum  Gentium^  names  which  clearly  point  to  a  belief  that  Tarquinius  increased 
the  number  of  the  Patricians  by  the  incorporation  of  new  Gentes  with  the  old 
houses,  and  that  the  new  senators  were  selected  fipom  the  new  Gentes.  ^  If  wo 
suppose  the  original  one  hundred  senators  of  Romulus  to  have  been  Ramnes,  the 
one  hundred  of  Tatius  to  have  been  Tities,  then  the  one  hundred  of  Tarquinius, 
vrho  was  from  Etmria,  would  be  Luceres,  and  thus,  the  three  elements,  of  which 
the  Populus  Ramanus  was  composed,  would  have  been  equally  represented  in 
the  Senate ;  but  this  hypothesis,  although  ingenious,  attractive,  and,  at  first 
sight,  plausible,  is  encumbered  by  many  serious  and  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties. 

The  number  of  three  hundred,  in  whatever  manner  made  up,  seems  long  to  have 
remained  the  standard.  We  are  expressly  told,  that  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  Senate  had  been  so  reduced  in  numbers  by  his  cruelty, 
that  it  became  necessary  for  one  of  the  first  consuls,  Brutus  or  Valerius,  to  select 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  new  members,  in  order  to  make  up  the  proper 
amount  of  three  hundred  (ut  expleret  numerum  senatorum  OCX/.)  These,  according 
to  livy,  were  taken  fix>m  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Equites,  (primoribus 
equtstris  gradus  lectis,')  and  therefore  must  have  been  in  part  Plebeians,  and 
these  Plebeian  senators  were  styled  Cortscripti,  as  being  enrolled  along  with  the 
other  senators,  to  whom,  as  Patricians,  the  title  Patres  properly  belong^.  Hence, 
the  united  body  was  at  first  described  as  Patres  ei.Conscrtpti^  fiom  which  arose 
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tbe  tiUe  of  Fdtru  CeiMcnpti^  emplojed  aHmort  inTariaUj,  in  later  tfanei,  in 
addrenrng  tlie  Senate,  after  the  di8tiiicti0n  indicated  b j  the  terms  had  kmg  since 
disappeared  and  been  forgotten.^ 

fVom  thiB  time  forwara  we  have  no  definite  infimnation  with  regard  to  the 
munber  of  aenatOTB.  We  are  told  bj  Appian  that  Sulla,  in  order  to  recroit  the 
ranks  of  the  Senate,  which  had  been  greatlj  diminished  during  the  civil  war^ 
added  three  hundred  chosen  from  the  most  distmgoished  of  the  l^estrian  order, 
and  we  have  ^Breot  evidence  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  nnmber  must  have 
been  npwards  of  fonr  hundred  and  fifteen. '  Jnlins  Giesar,  when  dictator  for  the 
fourth  time,  (B.C.  45.)  admitted  a  crowd  of  unworthy  persons,  by  whom  the 
number  was  swelled  to  nine  hundred ;  and  when  Augustus  was  censor  along 
with  Agrippa  (B.G.  28^.)  there  were  one  thousand.  *  \ 

1  LW.  n.  1.  XHonyi.  V.  13.  Plot  PopL  II.  Rom.  IS  Q.R.  A&  Fest  s.r.  Ow  Porrwn,  p. 
£54.  PaoL  DU&  i-t.  AXUdi,  pu  7.  s-t.  CoiucnspM.  pu  41.  Unleu  we  suppose  that  Pld»eiane 
giOned  sdmlsston  at  this  time,  we  shall  be  at  a  loss  to  aecoant  for  tbe  fact,  that  Plebeians 
are  found  io  the  Senate  (Lir.  V.  IS.)  before  th«7  wen  entitled  to  bold  any  of  those  oiBoes 
wbloh  neoessarll  J  gare  admLsslon  to  the  bo47. 

Liry  applies  the  term  Cmuaripii  to  the  whole  of  the  new  senators,  without  any  sneolal 
referenoe  to  Plebeians  {  but  the  explanation  giren  abore  Is  not  only  natural' In  itseiir.  but  Is 
folly  borne  out  by  the  words  of  Festos  and  Paulas  Diaoonua. 

S  Appian.  B.C  L  loa    Cla  ad  Att  I  U.  eomp.  Oral  post  red.  in  Sen.  Itl 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ON  THE  GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  ROMAN  CONSTITUTION  AND 
THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  PERSONS  WHO 
FORMED  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE  ROMAN  ElfPIRE. 


The  Roman  State,  zegarded  as  a  body  of  men  politicallj  organised  and  in 
oocapation  of  a  certain  territory,  was,  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  histoiy  or 
tradition  extend,  regolated  and  controlled  bj  three  powers,  distinct  from,  but 
not  independent  of,  each  other.    These  were— 

1.  The  Toice  of  the  citizens  (^Cives)  who  formed  the  Poptdua  Romanus^  as 
expressed  in  their  constitutional  assemblies  (Comt^.) 

2.  The  magistrates  (Magistratus.)  When  we  speak  of  the  regal  period,  we 
maj  saj,  the  one  supreme  magistrate — the  King  (Rex,) 

8.  The  Senate  (Senatus)  or  great  council  of  state. 

1.  C^'ves.— The  yoice  of  the  Civea  or  PoptUus  Bomantu^  as  expressed  in 
their  Comitia,  was,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  Roman  constitution,  absolutely 
supreme.  To  them  belong^  the  Summum  Imperium,  and  all  power  whatso- 
ever emanated  from  them  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  chief  points  in 
which  the  citizens  exercised  their  power  directly  were — (1.)  In  the  enacting  and 
repealing  of  laws  (leges  scribere^  (2.)  In  the  election  of  magistrates  (magistratus 
create^  (3.)  In  the  declaration  of  war,  (bellum  iandicere^  and  the  condusion  of 
peace,  (pacem  facere^)  to  which  we  may  add — (4.)  In  deciding,  as  a  court  of 
last  appeal,  all  matters  affecting  the  life,  persomd  freedom,  or  permanent  political 
priyileges  of  one  of  their  own  body  (ide  capUe  civis  Romani  iudicare,)  We 
may  observe  that  (3)  and  (4)  are  in  reality  included  in  (1) ;  for  all  qaestions 
concerning  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  ratification  of  a  peace,  as  well  as  those 
which  involved  the  crinunal  impeachment  of  a  citizen,  were  submitted  to  the 
people  in  the  form  of  proposed  hiws  (rogatumes.) 

Such  were  the  powers  of  the  people,  as  recognised  in  the  best  period  of  their 
history,^  and  exerdsed  until  the  complete  establishment  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment under  Tiberius.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  these  rights  and 
privileffee  were  fully  developed,  understood,  and  enforced  during  the  ruder 
ages  of  the  state,  when  they  must  have  reposed  much  more  upon  traditional 
usage  than  upon  written  laws,  and  when  the  amount  of  power  exerted  by  the 
kings,  although  controlled  by  public  opinion,  as  in  the  case  of  the  early  Greek 
communities  and  of  Arab  tribes,  must  have  depended  to  a  considerable  extent 
Qpon  the  temper  and  talents  of  the  individual  monamh. 
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It  must  be  observed)  moreover,  that  the  power  of  the  people,  as  exerciaed  in 
thdr  Comitia,  was  at  all  times  limited  by  two  restrictions. 

a.  The  Comitia  oonld  not  meet  miless  summoned,  according  to  prescribed 
forms,  bj  one  of  the  higher  magistrates. 

5.  In  so  far  as  the  passing  of  laws  was  concerned,  no  private  citizen  oonld  in 
these  assemblies  originate  any  measure  whatsoever.  When  called  together,  they 
were  asked  (rogdbantur)  to  agree  to  some  specific  proposal,  hence  termed 
generally  a  Jxogatio,  and  this  they  conld  absolately  accept  or  absolutely  reject, 
but  they  could  neither  change  nor  modify  it. 

2.  Magistratus, — The  magistrates  fonned  the  executive,  being  individuals 
chosen  by,  and  responsible  to,  the  citizens.  To  them  was  intrusted  the  duty  of 
administering  the  laws  and  canyiog  into  e£fect  the  orders  of  the  people.  For 
nearly  two  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  foundation  of  the  city  there  was  one 
supreme  magistrate,  raised  far  above  all  others,  who  retained  his  office  for  life, 
and  bore  the  title  of  Rex.  But  in  the  great  revolution  of  A.U.G.  244,  the 
reigning  king  was  dethroned,  the  office  abolished,  and,  instead  of  one  diief 
magistrate,  who  held  his  power  for  life,  two  magistrates,  called  Constdes^  were 
choeen,  who  were  upon  an  equally  with  eaeh  other,  an4  whose  period  of  office 
was  limited  strictly  to  the  space  of  one  year.  By  degrees,  the  various  functions, 
discharged  originally  by  the  king  alone  and  then  committed  to  the  consuls,  were 
distributed  among  a  number  of  other  magiatrates,  new  offices  being  insdtuted 
from  time  to  time. 

3.  Senatus. — The  Senate  was  a -council  o#  state,  interposed,  as  it  were, 
between  the  people  and  the  magistrates.  Its  duly  was  to  advise,  altliougfa  it  could 
not  control,  the  former,  and  to  watch  over  and  guide  the  latter  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  To  the  Senate  was  committed  the  management  of 
the  public  money ;  and  it  discharged  many  most  important  ftmcti<ms  connected 
with  the  administration  of  public  affain,  which  will  be  desoribed  at  large  here- 
after. 

We  have  repeatedly  used  the  words  *^citixeoB'*  and  ^ Roman  people"  in  the 
above  remarks,  and  before  proceeding  fiuther  it  is  neoessaiy  to  ascertain  what 
constituted  a  JRomanus  Cuns.  For  ^  purpose  we  must  consider  the  classifi- 
cation of  mankind  adopted  by  the  Eomans,  in  so  ftr  as  political  and  sooiai 
privileges  were  conoenaed. 

The  first  grand  division  was  into  (1.)  Freemen,  that  is,  persons  possessed  of 
personal  freSom,  (liberie')  and  (2.)  Slaves  (aervL) 

Again,  free  men  might  be  either  persons  bom  free  (ingenui)  and  who  had 
never  been  in  slaveiy  to  a  Roman,  or  persons  who  had  once  been  slaves  but  had 
been  emancipated  (UbertinL) 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  conrideration  of  Sann  and  Libertim,  who  win 
fonn  the  subject  of  a  separate  section,  we  shall  confine  ouzselves  to  Ingemeif  tiiat 
is,  persons  free  and  free-bom,  and  who  had  never  been  in  slavery  to  a  Roman. 

Ingenui  might  be  either  (1.)  Ramani  CVoes,  that  is,  memben  of  the  Roman 
state,  or  (2.)  Peregriniy  that  is,  persons  not  membecs  of  the  Roman  state,  or 
(3.)  LaUni^  a  class  who  ocenpied  a  sort  of  intemediate  pUuM  between  Romam 
Gives  and  Peregrinu  -^ 

SOXAm  GIVES.      lUS  CIVITATIS. 

The  characteristic  rights  of  Roman  citizens  were  ffivided  into— 1.  PubUea 
lura.     2.    Privata  lura. 
The  Puhlica  lura  were  comprehended  under  the  three  following  heads : — 
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2.  Imb  Suffragi^  the  rig^t  of  Tpting  in  the  popular  aflsembliee. 

2.  Iiu  aoMTunit  the  right  of  bd]^  eligible  to  all  poblic  offices,  whether 
civil,  militaiy,  or  sacred. 

3.  /Mf  Prwocationu^  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  magiBtrfttes  to  the 
Goniitia  when  impeached  of  any  crime  involving  life,  personal  freedom,  or  a 
permaaent  kes  of  political  and  social  privilem. 

The  PrmOa  Iwra  were  comprehended  under  two  heads : — 

1*  Jus  ComuiMy  the  right  of  oontracting  a  regular  marriage. 

2.  Jus  Ccmmereiiy  Uie  ridhit  of  acquiring,  transfeiring,  and  holding  property 
of  all  kinda  according  to  the  Koman  laws. 

Aqy  one  who  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  all  these  rights  was  a  Cim  Optimo 
lure ;  and  these  rights,  taken  coUectively,  constituted  the  hu  CivUatis  s.  lus 
Quiritium*^ 

It  is  evidoit  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  second  cluster,  that,  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  state,  the  Patricians  alone  were  Cives  OpHmo  Jure.  The 
Flebeiaos  did  not  enjoy  the  /us  Suffragii  at  all  until  included  in  the  Classes 
of  Servius  Tullius.  The  Jus  Provocadonis  was  first  bestowed  upon  them  by 
the  Lex  Vakria^  passed  B.C.  509,  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kincs; 
they  were  not  admitted  to  the  lus  Cannuhu  until  after  the  passincp  of  the  Lex 
Cdnuleia  in  B.O.  445 ;  and  the  lus  Honarum  was  not  gained  without  many 
desperate  struggles,  which  were  not  brought  to  a  dose  until  B.C.  367,  when 
the  consulship  was  thrown  open  by  the  Lex  Licinia.  Within  a  few  years  from 
that  date,  in  B.C.  337,  the  last  civil  barrier  between  the  Patricians  and  the 
Plebeians  was  broken  down  by  the  admission  of  the  latter  to  the  Fraetorship, 
and  in  B.C.  300,  the  Lex  Ogubua  threw  open  the  priesthood  ako.' 

Mode  of  acquiring  the  lus  CivUatis, — The  Jus  Civitatisy  or,  as  it  is  very 
frequently  termed,  simply  CivitaSy  was  acquired  in  one  of  two  ways — 

1.  By  birth.  2.  By  gift.  To  these  we  might  add,  S.  By  manumission, 
which  we  shall  discoss  under  the  head  of  skives.  {Ut  sU  civis  aut  natus  sit 
oportet  aut /actus.)  ' 

1.  Clv«B  (l«att.)-^The  child  of  two  persons  who.  could  contract  a  reguLu- 
marriage,  {iustum  VMtnmomumy)  that  is,  who  had  reciprocally  the  Jus  Con- 
nubUy  was  by  Inrth  a  Boman  citieen,  provided  both  his  parents  possessed  the 
lus  CivilaHs.  The  position  occupied  by  the  children  of  parents  who  could 
not  oontnot  a  regular  marriage,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  lus 
ConnubOy  will  be  explained  fiSly  when  we  treat  of  the  law  of  marriagei 
<p.  260.) 

2.  ctrmm  (Vaatk)— ForeigneES  (peregrim)  might  receive  the  Cimias  as  a 
gift,  (dare  eioiiatem— donate  civitatei)  either  individually  or  as  members  of  a 
community.  The  power  of  conferring  this  gift,  at  the  period  when  the  Civitas 
bdonged  ezcluuTely  to  the  Patridans,  seems  to  have  been  vested  in  the  King, 
acting  with  the  consent  of  the  Comida  Curiata ;  and  the  rapid  increase  of  Rome 
in  the  earliest  epoch,  must  be  in  a  great  measuro  ascribed  to  the  liberality  with 
whidi  this  gift  was  bestowed,  *  numbers  having  been  reodved  fnAj  into  the 

1  A  dItclDOtioa  was  dr»wn  \ij  tiM  iawjera  of  th*  •mplra  bnween  the  /«#  drnUMa  and  tbt 
Mm  QmnHmm  /  bat  It  la  wnaartato,  and  of  no  praetiaal  Importanoe  bi  ao  fiur  aa  tha  clatalcal 
writer*  ara  oooeemad. 

S  Wa  BMut  baar  In  aalad  that  a  eonaidanUa  portion  of  tha  aommaiiH/.  althongh  nnqvaa- 
tlonabhr  mambara  of  tba  Roman  atata,  and  entltlad  to  tha  anpaUatlon  of  Cliaef.  were  not 
CwfT  Optimt  fare  No  joatb,  nntil  ha  was  of  ago  to  wrra  In  tha  annj,  could  asareiM  tha 
anfftawa;  and  Bonnaa  woman,  although  strletljr  Cim  Rowumtu^  mm*  laader  no  oireiun* 
ttanoaa  admitted  to  tba  Am  Si^ragH  nor  to  tba  im  Uonorum. 


saatatu.1.0.  V.  laiei. 

S  Dlooya.  L  a    li? .  iV.  4.  Cle.  proi  Balk  13. 
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nunks  of  the  Patricians,  (per  cooptaiionem  in  patres^)  when  the  parties  brought 
an  acoeanon  of  strengUi  to  the  community.  One  of  the  most  notable  exam^es 
upon  record  was  the  admission  of  the  whole  Gens  Claudia,  six  years  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings.  ^  As  the  power  of  Borne  extended,  the  privileges  con- 
feired  bj  Civitas^  became  more  valued,  were  sought  with  eagerness  and  obtained 
with  difficulty.  It  was  bestowed  chiefly  as  a  reward  for  idthful  and  eflkient 
services,  sometimes  on  individuals,  and  occasionally  on  whole  communities ;  bat 
during  the  more  flourishing  period  of  the  commonwealth,  an  express  law,  passed 
regultf  ly  by  either  the  TriMs  or  the  Centuries,  was  indispensable. '  Towiu^  the 
close  of  the  republic,  the  people  occasionally  delegated  this  power  to  some  of  their 
favourite  leaders,  such  as  llCarius  and  Pompeius,  while  Sulla  and  Cesar,  when 
they  obtained  unconstitutional  supremacy,  exercised  it  freely,  and  apparently 
without  challenge ; '  but  this  was  after  the  privilege  had  become  less  v^oaUe, 
in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  all  the  Italian  states  at  the  close  of  the 
social  war.  Under  the  empire  the  power  was  assumed  by  the  prince,  and  at 
length  CaracaOa  bestowed  the  Civkas  on  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
world. 

Ciritmm  sine  Sa  Aftgio*  Caerltvs. — It  sometimes  happened  that  the  CmtOM 
was  bestowed  upon  a  state,  with  a  limitation  excluding  the  hu  SuffragH,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequencCf  the  Itu  Homorum.  The  first  example  of  this  mi 
record  was  the  honour  conferred  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Caere,  in  conseqaenoe 
of  their  having  received  and  hospitably  entertained  the  Vestal  Yix^rins  and  their 
Sacra  at  the  time  when  Rome  was  captured  by  the  Gauls— PKituw  auiem 
murdcipts  sine  suffragii  iure  Caerites  esse  factas  accepimusy  concessumqHe  ilUs 
ut  civitatis  Romanae  Tumorem  gtddem  caperent  sed  negotOs  iamen  atque 
oneribus  vacarent  pro  sacris  hello  GaMco  receptis  custodiHsque  * — and  a  similar 
distinction  was  granted  to  the  Acerrani,  B.C.  832. — Bomani  facH  Acerrani 
lege  db  L,  Papirio  praetore  lata  qua  civitas  sine  suffragio  data. ' 

Aerarii. — But  although  the  gift  of  the  Civitas  sine  Suffragio  was  a  high 
compliment  and  a  valuable  privilege  to  the  Caerites,  it  was,  of  course,  a  degra- 
dation for  a  civis  optimo  iure  to  be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  with  them, 
since  it  implied  the  loss  of  an  important  portion  of  his  rights.  Hence,  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  the  censors  marked  their  displeasure  towards  a  citizen,  was  by 
omitting  his  name  from  the  roll  of  the  Tribe  or  Century  to  which  he  belonged 
and  entering  it  in  a  separate  register.  Those  who  in  this  manner  were  deprived 
of  the  Iu$  Suffragii  were  said  referri  in  tabulas  Caeritum;  and  Horace 
designates  men  of  small  worth  as  Caerite  cera  dignu  The  constitutional  name 
for  this  class  of  persons  was  Aerarii;  because,  although  reduced  to  an  inferior 
position,  they  were  still  bound  to  contribute,  as  tax-payers,  to  the  public  treasoiy. 
The  censors,  when  they  inflicted  this  penalty,  were  technically  said  referre 
aliquem  in  aerarios  s.  inter  aerarios  s.  in  numerum  aerariorum ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  when  they  reinstated  an  aerarius  in  his  former  position,  eximere  ex 
aerarUs.  • 

1  LIT.  II  16.   Saet  Tibi  I. 

S  Dionya  v.  40.    LIt.  III.  Sa  IT.  4  VIII  1 1.    Cio.  pn>  Bdbi  8.  9.  &  S.  SI 

3  See  Cie.  pro  Balb.  8.  SOL  21.  and  Indeed  the  whole  ipeeoh,  pro  Ardi.  10.  ad  Fea.  a 
XniSS.    Dion  Cue.  XL!  S4. 

4  Anl.  GelL  XYI.  1&  The  Sohol.  Cm^  on  Hor.  Epp.  I.  t1.  68.  gives  a  eomewtaat  dilllBrcnf 
acconnt    Compere  elio  LIt.  Y.  M.  VIL  la  * 

s  LIT.  vin.  itT 

0  The  eoeonnt  of  the  aararU  fflTen  ahoTe  seema  to  be  simple  and  rational ;  hot  our  tofor* 
mation  on  this  topio  Is  sadly  oefeotiTe.  The  chief  anthorltleo  are,  Psend.  A'soon.  In  da 
diTtn.  in  0.  a  a  SchoL  Cmq.  In  Bor.  Epp^  L  tL  6a  Anl.  OelL  XVL  la  comp.  Ut.  IY.  84 
XXIV  la    Cio.  pro  Claent  4a  de  Orat  66.    VaL  Has.  IL  iz.  &  7. 
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Tills  leads  ns  to  oonader  generally  the  various  wajs  in  whidh  the  dvitat 
might  be  ibifdted  or  impaired,  v 

Cmvau  StatHs.^ — ^The  Caput  of  an  individual,  in  the  legal  phraseology  of  the 
Romans,  denoted  his  perMoal  privileges  as  a  firee  man,  as  a  member  of  a  family, 
and  as  the  possessor  of  oertain  politick  rights ;  his  Status  was  the  position  which 
he  oooapied  in  the  commmiity  in  virtue  of  his  Caput.  Hence  the  expressions 
Crimen  CapitaU — Judicium  CapUig — Poena  CapitaUs  do  not  necessarily  imply 
a  charge,  a  trial,  or  a  penalty,  in  which  the  life  of  an  individual  was  at  stake, 
but  one  which  involved  the  forfeitm!e  or  abridgment  of  his  political  and  social 
rights.  Any  loss  of  this  nature  was  termed  Dminuth  Capitis^  and  necessarily 
produced  Status  Permutatio, 

The  jurists  distmguished  three  degrees — 

1.  Jbemmutio  Capitis  maxima,  2.  DeminuHo  Capitis  minor,  8.  Demi- 
nutio  Capitis  minima.^ 

1,  Deminutio  Capitis  maxima  consisted  in  the  loss  of  personal  freedom, 
which  implied  the  loss  of  Cioitas^  for  a  slave  had  no  Caput  and  no  Status.  A 
Boman  citizen  might  be  sold  into  daveiy  for  various  offences  oonnected  with  mili- 
taiy  discipline — for  refusing  to  answer  to  fans  name  when  the  consul  was  holding 
a  levy  ^--Ibr  deserting  to  &  enemy '-for  mutilating  himself  in  rach  a  manner  as 
to  beioome  inci^able  of  serving.^  Several  instances  occur  in  Boman  history  of 
Soman  dtizens  bcdng  formall|r  handed  over  by  the  Pater  Patratus  or  chief  of  the 
Fetiaks  to  an  enemy,  (deditto  per  fetiales,)  in  consequence  of  the  state  refuring 
to  ratify  the  engagements  wlndx  these  persons  had  formed,  or  because  they  had 
been  guilty  of  some  breach  of  )>ublio  faith ;'  and  thus  the  community  at  large  were 
8upp(Med  to  be  relieved  from  the  sanctity  of  the  obligation  (exsolvi  religione-^ 
ut  reUgione  solvatur  cioitas.)*  A  citizen  might  ako  be  sold  into  slavery  for 
wilfully  avoiding  enrolment  in  the  censor's  books,  in  order  to  escape  taxation ;  ^ 
and,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  an  insolvent  debtor  was  liable  to 
the  same  penidty,  *  but  this  was  abrogated  by  the  Lex  PoeteUa,  * 

When  a  Boman  citizen  was  solemnly  given  over  to  an  enemy  by  the  Pater 
Patratus^  it  would  appear  that  he  forfeited  his  rights  irrecoverably ;  but  if  taken 
prisoner  in  the  ordinary  course  of  war,  they  were  only  suspended.  So  long  as 
he  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  he  was  to  all  intents  a  shive ;  but  if  he 
was  enabled  to  return  home,  in  consequence  of  release  or  escape,  he  recovered 
his  Status,  by  what,  in  l^gal  hmguage,  was  termed  Postliminium  or  lus  Post" 
UmittiL  *° 

2.  Deminutio  Capitis  minor  implied  loss  of  the  Ciinlas^  or  at  least  of  the 
full  O^tfttos,  without  loss  of  personal  freedom.  This  might  happen  in  various 
ways.  A  Boman  citizen  might,  in  order  to  gain  certain  advantages,  become  a 
member  of  a  Colonia  Latina^  or  of  another  state,  in  which  cases  he  ceased,  ipso 
facto,  to  be  a  Boman  citizen,  and  enjoyed,  in  reference  to  Bome,  only  those 
rights  which  belonged  to  all  the  members  of  tiie  community  to  which  he  attached 
himself  ^    When  a  Boman  atizen  wished  to  escape  from  the  pmalty  incmred 

S  Om*  gnct  antborltj  here  li  Galni,  I  f  lfi»— IS3L  —  alio  UlpUa  Dig.  lY.  ▼.  11. 

t  Ymno  M.  NoQ.  i.t.  NtMamm  t(  TtniMomeg,  a  11.  ed.  0«rL 

S  LIT.  B^  LV. 

«  Val.  Umx.  VL  la  &    8n«t  OeUr.  S4. 

«  «.>.  Ut.  Spit  XY.  XXXYin.  41.  Bpit  LYL    Yil.  Uul  YI.  UL  &  YL  tL  t.  YL  tL  & 

S  Cio.  pro  CMa  Si^  d«  Orat  1. 4a 

f  do.  pro  Cam.  84.  oomp.  LIt.  L  44. 

S  AnI.  0«1L  XX.  L  47. 

9  Ut.  VIIL  SB. 

10  CiCk  Top.  a  de  Ormt  I  4a    IMg.  XLIX.  xt.  8^ 
21  Clo.  pro  BiOk  111  pro  Cmte.  U, 


84  DExnnnio  oafitis— ihtamia— ignominu. 

b]r  oonyiotkm  m  a  criminal  trial  or  otiierwise,  he  betook  himaelf  to  some  foreign 
ooiinti7,  in  which  case  he  was  said  mutare  soluni-^veHere  iolunk^ire  exttdatum 
— ^€  tn  easfiKttm — aad  hie  rBtom  was  pnTentod  hj  an  order  of  the  people, 
prohibiting  Urn  from  the  nee  of  fire  and  water,  (agmae  et  igntB  vUerdiciiOy')  w 
that  he  virtiiaUj  fiMrftited  all  his  political  (nivileges  as  a  Koman  citizen,  noQe 
he  ooBld  haye  no  opportnnit/  of  exerciBing  them ;  he  did  not  cease,  however,  to 
be  a  Boman  citizen,  nnlees  be  piociired  admiiwion  into  another  state ;  but  if  the 
interdiction  was  remoYCd,  (ex  ex$iUo  reboearey)  he  might  return  and  resmne  his 
former  position.  Thos,  ^ixriUum  is  said  by  Cicero  to  be  unknown  in  Soman 
law  as  the  name  of  a  pnniahment — exaiUwn  mm  non  tuppUcnan  ett  sed  per/H- 
gitan  poriutque  suppUeH,  nam  qui  vohaU  poenam  (Uiqiiam  mbterfugere  aut 
calamUatemy  eo  solum  vertunt^  hoc  est,  tedem  ac  loatm  muianl — tod  so  fkr  it 
la  true  that  sentence  of  ExsiUum  was  nerer  passed ;  but  the  going  into  banish- 
ment was  a  volontaiT  act,  althoogh  follpwed  np  by  measures  whidi  rendered 
absence  compnlscHy.  ^  Under  the  empire,  however,  two  fibnns  of  banishment,  in 
the  ordinaiy  acceptation  of  the  teim,  were  introduced,  and  became  common. 
These  were  BelegaHo  and  Deportatio,  Mdegatio  con^sted  m  simplj  sending 
awaj  an  offender  from  Borne  to  some  place  more  or  less  distant,  whoe  he  was 
compelled  to  remain,  enjoying,  however,  personal  freedom,  and  retaining  his 
Civitas.  There  was  in  this  case  no  aquae  et  ignis  interdiction  and  hence, 
probablj,  the  position  of  a  relegatus  was  nonunall j  better  than  that  of  an  exsul ; 
for  Ovid,  when  speaking  of  bus  own  banishment  to  Tomi,  and  praising  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor,  deckroB  (Trist.  Y.  xi.  21.) 

Ipse  relegati  nan  txsuBs  utitar  in  me 
Nomine 

Dqwrtaiio^  on  the  other  hand,  although  it  did  not  reduce  iba  erimioal  to  the 
condition  of  a  slave,  was  accompanied  with  personal  restraint,  for  he  was  osaali j 
conveyed  to  one  of  the  small  rockj  islets  off  the  coast  of  Italy,  or  in  the  A^ean, 
which  were  in  reality  state  prisons. 

8.  Deminuiio  Capitis  minima  was  in  no  way  connected  with  Liberias  or 
CivUaSy  but  resulted  in  certain  cases  from  a  change  of  fiimily  (mtUatio  famiUae.} 
Thus,  a  citizen  who  was  his  own  master,  (m  taris,)  if  adopted  into  another 
fiunily,  became  subject  to  parental  authority  (patria  potestasJ)  There  were  other 
procedures  which  involved  the  lowest  DenUnutio  Capitis^  some  of  them  depending 
upon  mere  legal  fictions,  but  the^  do  not  require  notice  here. 

Infanda, — Closely  connected  m  its  results,  but  not  identical  with  Capitis 
Demvmtio  ndnar^  was  the  state  called  Infamia.  If  a  Roman  citizen  was  foond 
gailty  of  a  crime  which  involved  personal  torpitnde,  (turpi  iudicio  darnnatus^^ 
although  the  legal  penalty  might  be  only  a  peconiarv  fine,  such  as  theft, 
(/urAim,)  wilfiil  fraud,  (dolus  malus^y  assaoh  or  Ubel,  (timiria,)  of  an  aggra- 
vated description,  or  if  he  followed  any  disgracefrd  occupation,  such  as  the 
profession  of  an  actor  or  of  a  gUidiator,  he  became,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
In/amiSf  and  incapable  of  holding  anv  hononiable  office — turpi  iudicio  damnati 
omni  honore  ac  dignitate  privantur  ' — although  it  cannot  be  proved,  as  some 
celebrated  scholars  maintain,  that  he  forieited  tiie  lus  SuffragiL 

Ignominian  again,  was  the  result  of  the  expressed  disapprobaoon  of  the  Gensorsy 
and  persons  who  incurred  their  censure  were  said  to  be  ignominia  notatL  This, 
in  certain  cases  involved  the  loss  of  the  lus  SuffragU;  but,  as  we  shall  ezplaia 


I  Cto.  pro  Caao.  34.    Orat  pro  dom.  SO. 
S  Cia  pro  Claoit.  42.  eomp.  pro  SulL  31.  38. 
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fully  when  treating  of  tbe  office  of  Censor,  the  efiects  produoed  were  only  tem« 
pozvy,  while  in  t&  oaae  of  In/amia  they  were  permanent.   | 

FEBXORm. 

The  term  Peregrinus,  with  which  in  early  times  Ilostis  (i.e.  stranger)  was 
e3aioBymoii8,  embraced,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  every  one  possessed  of  personal 
freedom  who  was  not  a  Civis  Romanus. 

Generally,  however,  Peregrintu  was  not  applied  to  all  foreigners  indiscrimin- 
ately, bnt  to  those  persons  oinly,  who,  tdthongh  not  Cives^  were  connected  with 
Rome.  Thus,  during  that  period  of  the  repnbUc  which  preceded  the  organic 
changes  introdnoed  by  the  social  war,  the  term  comprehended — 

1.  All  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy  who  did  not  enjoy  Commerciwn  and 
Cmmubitan  with  Borne. 

2.  All  the  free  subjects  of  Rome  in  the  provinces,  indading  persons  belonginf^ 
by  birth  to  fbrdgn  states,  but  who  had  settled  in  the  dominions  of  Rome. 

S.  All  the  free  subjects  of  states  in  alliance  with  Rome. 

4.  All  Romans  who  had  dther  temporarily  or  permanently  forfeited  the  Cimtca, 

Persons  who  belonged  to  states  at  war  with  Rome,  or  to  states  which  had  no 
league  or  connection  with  Rome,  were  not  properly  styled  Peregriniy  but  either 
Hastes,  or  Barbari,  as  the  case  might  be. 

After  the  termination  of  the  social  war,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  became 
Cives  Romani,  and  the  tenn  Peregrini  was  confined  to  those  included  in  the 
hast  three  of  the  above  classes. 

Piregrini  resident  at  Rome  were  incapable  of  exercising  any  political  functions, 
and,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  had  no  dvil  rights.    Hence — 

1.  They  had  no  locus  standi  in  a  court  of  law,  and  could  be  heard  only  when 
represented  by  a  patronus,  under  whose  protection  they  had  placed  themselves, 
(ctci  sese  appHcuissent,)  ^  like  the  Clients  of  the  early  ages,  whp  appear  to  have 

•occupied,  with  regard  to  the  Patricians,  a  position  in  many  rSspects  analogous 
to  that  in  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  Peregrini  stood  in  reference  to  the  dtizens 
at  large.  But  although  foraially  exdnded  from  the  courts  in  their  own  person, 
Peregrini  had  no  difficulty,  during  the  last  two  centuries  of  the  republic  at  least, 
in  obtaining  redress  for  their  wrongs ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  a  judge 
{Praetor  peregrinus)  and  a  court  of  commissioners  (fiecuperatores)  weni 
appointed  for  the  spedal  purpose  of  taking  cognizance  of  those  suits  in  whicti 
their  interests  were  involved. 

2.  They  were  prohibited  from  wearing  the  Toga^  the  national  Roman  dress.  * 
The  object  of  this  restriction  was  probably  to  prevent  foreigners  from  fraudulentiy 
intruding  themsdves  into  the  assemblieB  of  the  people  and  ezeroising  tiie 
franchise. ' 

8.  They  could  be  ezpdled  from  Rome  as  often  as  seemed  good  to  the  Senate 
or  people.  ^  The  object  of  this  rule  may  have  been  to  prevent  them  from  taking 
part  in  any  popular  commotions. 

Peregrini  dedttiai,  a  term  to  which  we  most  recur,  denoted  properiy  the 
inhabitants  of  a  foreign  state,  .who,  having  been  oonqnerod  in  war,  sonendered 
at  discretion. 

Hospitium,    Herpes, — ^We  may  take  this  oppoitnnity  of  adverting  to  a  bond 
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of  union  which  freqnentlj  subsisted  in  andent  times  between  individuals  belonging 
to  different  states,  and  which  is  so  often  alluded  to  in  the  dassical  writera  that 
it  calls  for  explanation.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  sodety,  especiallj  in  Greece 
and  Italy,  where  the  population  consisted  of  numerous  independent  tribes  con- 
stantly at  Tariance  with  each  other,  every  stranger  was  looked  upon  with 
suspidon,  as  likely  to  prove  an  enemy  or  a  spy,  and  even  in  those  cases  where 
the  personal  safety  of  a  traveller  was  not  endangered,  he  must  have  found  it 
difficult  to  supply  Us  wants  or  procure  shelter,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  all 
places  of  public  entertainment.  Hence,  it  became  common  for  a  person  who 
was  engaged  in  commerce,  or  any  other  occupation  which  might  compel  him  to 
viut  a  foreign  countiy,  to  form  previously  a  connection  with  a  citizen  of  that 
country,  who  might  be  ready  to  receive  him  as  a  friend  and  act  as  his  protector. 
Such  a  connection  was  always  strictly  reciprocal.  If  A  agreed  to  entertain 
and  protect  B  when  B  visited  A's  countiy,  then  B  became  bound  to  entertain  A 
when  A  visited  B^s  country.^  An  alliance  of  this  description  was  termed  HospUnmLf 
the  parties  who  concluded  it  were  termed  Hospiies  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
thus  the  word  Hospes  bore  a  double  signification,  denoting,  according  to  circum- 
stances, either  an  entertainer  or  a  guest  The  obligations  imposed  by  the  cove- 
nant were  regarded  as  of  the  most  sacred  character,  and  any  treachery  practised 
by  one  of  the  parties  towards  the  other  (sacra  hospitii  temerare)  was  deemed 
sacrflege  of  the  worst  kind,  entailing  upon  the  perpetrator  the  direct  wrath  of 
Jupiter  Hospitalism  the  special  guardian  of  these  mutual  duties,  and  their  avenger 
when  violated.  One  of  the  parties  might,  however,  break  off  and  terminate  the 
HospiHum  by  a  solemn  and  public  renunciation,  (hospUium  renundare^)  of 
which  we  have  a  curious  example  in  liv.  AAV.  18. 

The  league  of  Hospitmm^  when  once  formed,  was  hereditaiy,  descending  from 
Cnther  to  son,  (jpaiemum  hospiHum^)  so  that  persons  might  be  ho^ntes  who 
had  not  only  never  seen  each  other,  but  whose  ancestors,  for  generations,  might 
have  had  no  direct  intercourse.  Li  order  to  prevent  confrision,  suspicion,  and 
fi«ud,  when  the  alliance  was  in  the  first  instance  concluded,  the  parties  inter- 
changed tokens,  by  which  they  or  thdr  descendants  might  recognise  each  other. 
This  token,  called  tessera  hospitalism  was  carefiilly  presemd ;  and  after  any  lapse 
of  time  an  individual  cluming  the  rights  of  HospiUum  in  a  foreign  land,  sought 
out  his  Hospes  and  exhibited  his  tessera,  which,  if  found  correct,  entitled  iSm 
at  once  to  the  good  offices  which  he  required.  We  have  an  excellent  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  system  worked  presented  to  us  in  the  Poenulus  ol 
Plautus,  where  a  Carthaginian  merchant,  Hanno  by  name,  arriving  at  Calydon 
in  JRtolia,  inquires  for  hu  Hospes^  whom  he  had  never  seen — 

y erum  ego  hospitium  hie  habeo :  Anthidamae  filiimi 
Quaero:  oommoetra  si  novisti  Agorastodem. 

It  happens  that  Agorastodes,  the  person  sought,  is  actually  present,  and  upoa 
his  making  himsdf  known,  the  following  dialogue  ensues : — 

Hahno. — SI  ita  est,  tesseram 
Conforre  si  vis  hospitalem,  eocam,  attali. 
AooR. — ^Agedum  hue  ostende :  est  par  probe :  nam  habeo  doniL 
Han.— 0  mi  hospes,  salve  multom !  nam  mihi  tuua  pater, 
Pater  taus  eigo.  nospes  Anthidamas  ftiit : 
Haec  mihi  hospitalis  tessera  com  iUo  5ut. 
AooB. — Eigo  tdo  Kmd  me  hospitium  tibi  pntebebitur 
Nam  hand  repudio  no^ithmL  * 
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Hoipiiium  appears  to  have  been  origiDaU/  oonfined  to  individualB,  and  to 
have  been  purely  a  private  oompact  for  mntiud  oonvenienoe ;  but  in  process  of 
time,  among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  became  common  for  a  state,  when 
it  diesired  to  pay  a  marked  compliment  to  any  individual,  to  pass  a  resolntion 
declaimg  him  the  Hogpes  of  the  whole  community.  Such  a  person  was  termed 
Hotpes  PubUcus.  Thus,  Cicero  tells  us  ^In  Yerr.  lY.  65.)  that  the  Senate  of 
S^rraeose  conferred  this  honour  on  his  cousm  Lucius — Decemunt  statim  ut  cum 
Ju.  fratre  hospUhm  puhlice  Jieret,  and  again  (Pro  Balb.  18.)  Gaditani  cum 
X.  Corneiio  hospitium  pubUce  fecerunU  So  also  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  in 
their  speech  to  the  Roman  Senate,  (B.C.  189.  Liv.  XiULYil.  54.)  explain  the 
position  in  which  they  stood  towards  £umenes  by  sU^g,  cum  quo  uno  maxime 
regum  et  privatum  dnguUs^  ety  quod  magia  nos  mbvet,  pubUcum  civUati  ruMtrae 
hMttium  est. 

It  is  almost  mmeoessaiy  to  point  out  that  Hospes  and  Hospitium  are  perpetually 
employed  in  a  general  sense  by  the  best  writers,  the  former  denoting  a  stranger, 
m  a  guest^  or  an  entertainer^  the  latter  the  reception  or  entertainment  of 
strangers  or  guests^  or  a  place  of  entertainment  or  shelter^  without  reference  to 
the  technical  meaning.    So  also  the  acQectlve  Hospitalis.  ,^^ 

It  is  wen  known  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  kmg^y  era,  Rome  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Latin  confederation ;  and  although  even  then  Connubium  did  not 
exist  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  states,  they  must  have  had  certain  reciprocal 
rights  and  privileges,  amounting  probably  to  Commercium.  After  Rome  had 
onsed  to  be  recognised  as  the  h^  of  the  Latin  confederation,  and  an  unbroken 
aeries  of  wars  hSi  removed  all  traces  of  ancient  friendship,  the  various  Latin 
towns  and  states,  as  ihey  one  by  one  fell  under  the  sway  of  Rome,  were  admitted 
into  alliance  (reeepti  in  soeietatem^  on  terms  which  differed  for  almost  every 
indUvidual  community.  Hence,  durmg  the  more  flourishing  epoch  of  the  republic, 
the  term  Latini  is  employed  merely  to  describe  those  inhabitants  of  Latium  who 
were  not  Roman  dtiseoB,  and  does  not  denote  any  uniform  standard  of  rights 
nor  any  definite  political  position.  But  after  the  whole  of  Italy  had  received  the 
Ciifitas,  at  the  close  of  the  social  war,  the  term  Latini  was  introduced  by  jurists 
to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  states  who  were  not  Roman  citizens,  but  who 
enjoyed  certam  privileges,  short  of  the  full  Civitas,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
occupied  a  position  intermediate  between  does  and  Perearini.  What  these 
privileges  were  i^  a  question  wliich  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion ;  but  it 
seems  probable  that  they  comprehended  the  Iwra  Privata,  that  is  tiie  lus 
Connvbu  and  the  Ims  CommercH,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  lura  PubUca, 

The  term  empbyed  to  dengnate  these  rights  was  lus  LatH  or  Latinitas^ 
(Cic  ad  Att.  xiv.  12.)  or  simply  Latium,  for  Pliny  (H.N.  IIL  20.)  mention:' 
certain  Al|nne  tribes  as  Latio  doruUi, 

The  Ims  LaiU  was  bestowed,  soon  after  the  social  war,  upon  all  the  Trans 
padani,  and  by  Yeflpasian  upon  all  Spain  (Plin.  H.N.  III.  4.) 

Closely  connected  with  the  subjects  which  we  have  been  discussing  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  is  the  political  position  of  those  towns  which  were  desig- 
nated req)ectivdy  by  the  terms  Colomae-^Municipia — Praefecturoit  and  thoa 
we  sbaU  consider  in  sacoeasion. 
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As  the  Romans  gradaallj  extended  their  oonqaeets  over  Italy,  each  state  wfaksh 
had  offered  a  determined  resistance  to  their  arms,  was,  when  soljugated,  genenlly 
depriyed  of  a  portion  of  its  territoiy.  A  part  of  the  tenitoiy  thns  aoqnired 
was  nsoally  retained,  nnder  the  administration  of  the  Senate,  as  a  soorae  of 
revenoe,  and  another  portion  was  frequently  divided  among  the  poorer  Rixnaa 
citizens,  who  quitted  Rome,  established  themselves  in  the  chief  town  of  the 
conquered  coontiy,  and  took  possession,  as  cdtivatocs,  (whence  the  name  colonL) 
of  the  land  asugned  to  them.  A  settlement  of  this  kind  was  oaUed  a  Cohma^ 
and  these  being  spread  every  where  over  the  conquered  districts,  answered 
many  important  puiposes.  Iliey  served  to  keep  the  vanquished  raoes  in  cheokf 
and  were  in  reality  so  many  permanent  posts  of  occupation,  or,  as  livy  and 
Gioero  tenn  them,  garrisons,  fortifications,  and  watch  towers  (jMraesidia — 
propugnacula — speculae,)  They,  at  the  same  time,  tended  to  diffuse  widely  the 
language,  laws  and  institutions  of  Rome,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  .general 
amalgamation.  They  were  excellent  nurseries  for  hardy  and  weU  trained 
soldiers,  and,  finally,  they  provided  an  outlet  for  the  more  needy  portion  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  Indeed,  in  later  times,  after  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  had  been  completely  subdued,  odonies  were  very  fi:equenUy  formed  with 
no  other  object  than  to  make  a  provision  for  a  poor  and  diMontented  populace ; 
and  on  many  occasions,  when  there  was  no  newly  acquired  tenitory  available, 
a  portion  of  the  Ager  PubUcus^  or  land  which  was  the  proper^  of  the  state, 
was  given  up.  To  this  part  of  the  snlgeot  we  shall  return  when  treating  of  the 
Agrarian  Laws. 

When  it  had  been  resolved  to  plant  a  colony,  (colomam  deducere^)  a  law  waa 
passed  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  (ex  senatus  con^uZto,) 
fixing  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  set  apart,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to 
be  divided.  This  law  served  as  the  foundation  charter,  (formula^)  and  specified, 
among  other  matters^  the  burdens  to  be  boine  by  the  colonists,  and  especially  the 
oontingentoftroops  which  they  were  to  become  bound  to  fiunish.  At  the  same 
time,  oommissioners,  (ctcratoref,)  two  or  more  in  number  (duummri^  triumviri 
agro  dand(h—coloniae  dedueendae  agroque  dimdundo^)  were  nominated  to  lead 
forth  the  settlers,  and  to  make  all  the  arangements  necessary  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  the  law.  These  were  generslly  persons  of  high  standing; 
they  were  elected  by  the  people  in  the  Comitia,  and  their  office  lasted  for  three  and 
sometimes  for  five  years,  *  during  which  period  they  exerdsed  supreme  juris- 
diction. 

Those  who  were  desirous  to  join  the  settlement  were  invited  to  give  in  thehr 
names,  (dare  nomuia,)  and  when  the  list  was  filled  np  and  all  the  preliminaries 
arranged,  the  whole  body  marched  forth  in  military  array,  with  ooloars  flying, 
(sub  vextUot)  '  to  take  possession  of  their  new  homes.  When  no  dty  or  fortified 
place  already  existed  which  they  could  occupy,  a  new  town  was  finmded  with 
all  tiie  solemnities  already  deseribed;  (p.  4;)  and  one  of  the  most  common 
devices  upon  colonial  coins  is  a  reftrasentation  of  the  fi>under  tracing  out  the 
walls  or  the  boundaries  of  tiie  city  with  the  plon^  ^^ 

1  Oonsatt  Wioonvi*  D*  Antlaao  tare  Italiaa,  in  the  Thesanniiof  Onerlna;  Hstnb. 
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Colonies,  in  so  finr  as -their  politioftl  priyileges  were  concerned,  were  divided 
Into  two  chuses — 

1.  CoUmae  oivumi  Bamanorum,    2.  Colomae  Latinae. 

1.  Co^^ntde  cwitoM  Homanorttm  consisted  exdnsiTel^  of  Boaum  dtuEens 
j(^colom  ah  urbe  mttn)  who  retamed  all  their  rights  and  pnvileges.  The  colonies 
first  planted  were  ot  this  description,  each  as  Yelitrae  and  Lavid — VoUdt 
devicHs  Ve^temm  aaer  ademtus:  VeUiras  coloni  ab  urbe  missi  et  cokma 
-dedueta,  (tiv.  II.  81.5  Sena^  cenwU  /requens  colonictm  Lavioos  deducendam: 
coloni  ab  urVe  mOle  et  ^ingenU  misd  bma  iugera  acceperunL  (Lit.  IV.  47.) 

The  Colofime  Marihmae  belonged  to  this  dass,  beiog  colonies  of  Boman 
-citizens,  and  were  diBtrngoished  only  bj  their  position  on  the  sea  coast,  and  bv 
flome  peodiar  exemptions  which  the  inhabitants  (coloni  mariiimt)  enjajed  or 
claimed.  (Ur.  XSYIL  88.  XIXVL  8.)  Ostia,  Antimn,  Anxnr,  Mintoniae, 
Sinnessa,  and  tweal  othen  were  maritime  colonies. 

2.  Cckmae  Latmae  con&sted  of  a  mixed  body  of  Romans  and  members  of 
flome  of  the  Latin  states.  In  this  caae,  the  Boman  dtiaens  who  joined  snch  a 
^mimnnity  snflRBred  a  dtmwuttd  capHis^  and  lost  the  fnU  emUu;  for  these  cokmies 
had  only  Commercvum  and  Conwubivm  with  Borne,  but  not  Suffragmm,  ^ 
Bononia  was  a  colony  of  this  description — Eodem  armo  [B.C.  189. J  a.  d.  Ill, 
KaL  Ian,  Bonmdam  LaHinam  cohniam  ex  unatus  conetdio  L,  Valerius 
Fktccta^  M,  AtUiua  Serranus,  L,  Valerius  Tappus  triummri  deduxerunt: 
tria  mUka  hominum  sunt  deducta:  equUHnts  septuagena  iugera^  ceteris  coUmis 
quinquagena  sunt  data,  Ager  eaptus  de  QalUs  BaUs  /nerat:  OaUi  Tuscos 
€Xptderant.    (Uv.  XXXVH  57.) 

Both  alike  had  a  regcdar  flnyrenimeBt  for  the  administratioa  of  jostioe,  and 
tiie  regoktion  of  their  intemu  aflhirs,  wluoh  was  an  imitation,  on  a  small  scale, 
of  the  goTemmeBt  at  Bome— (e^^l^  partfoe  sbmdacraque  populi  Eomani — 
Anl.  Cell.  XVL  18.)  They  had  a  senate,  the  members  of  which  were  termed 
Decuriones  or  Senatores,  Their  chief  magistrates,  osnally  two  in  number,  hot 
sometimes  Ibor,  and  hence  styled  Dmtmmri  or  Quatuonnriy  were  dected  annually 
by  the  cobnista,  and  might  be  regarded  as  representing  the  consols  of  the 
repafalic,  and,  in  fiust,  were  in  some  colonies  designated  Consules,  and  in  others 
Praetores,  There  were  also  varioos  sabordinate  magistrates,  snch  as  Qum- 
guennaUs,  correqionding  to  Censors;  Aediles^  Qua^oreSy  and  others.  Not 
only  their  laws  Imt  their  sacred  rites  were  those  of  Bome,  and  therefore  the 
mhusters  of  religion  were  PonHJieeSy  Flamines  and  Augures^  as  in  the  mother 
tAtj—Iura  instdutaque  omnia  populi  Romani  non  sui  arbitrii  habent.  (AnL 
GcB.  XVI.  18.) 

When  a  colony  was  eetablidied  in  a  town  already  existing,  the  population 
must  have  consisted  of  two  distmct  classes.  1.  The  new  coSmt.  2.  The  old 
inhabitants.  How  far  the  kttv  sh wed  the  piiyilegcs  of  the  former  it  is  impoeuble 
to  det|rmine ;  bat  we  cannot  donbt  that  they  occnpied  an  inferior  position,  and 
were  compelled  to  exchange  their  own  laws  and  institntioos  for  those  of  their 
mien.  In  process  of  time,  however,  a  certain  degree  of  fusion  would  take  place, 
and  in  some  eases  we  find  that  the  union  becune  so  doee  that  the  combined 
population  revolted  and  attempted  to  throw  off  the  Boman  yoke.  (liv.  Vlll.  14.) 

After  the  termination  of  the  social  war  and  the  passing  of  the  Lex  luUa  and 
the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria^  the  distmctions  between  the  Coloniae  oivium  Rom* 
anonm  and  the  CWontoe  LatmoAt  as  wdl  as  any  inequality  in  the  sodal  and 
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political  poeition  of  the  different  laoes  in  the  same  colony,  were  completely 
remoTcd,  in  so  fiir  as  Italj  was  concerned,  and  all  alike  were  admitted  to  a  fbU 
participation  in  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Boman  citiiens,  and  the  aame 
advantages  were  gradiudly  extended  to  the  colonies  in  the  provinces,  nntil,  bj 
the  edict  of  GanoaDa,  the  fnU  dvUas  was  bestowed  on  all  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Soman  empire. 

CoUmioA  MiUtares, — ^Although  the  colonies  described  above  were  highly 
serviceable  in  a  military  point  of  view,  they  differed  in  their  origin  from  the 
CoUmiae  MUUareSy  which  were  composed  entirely  of  veterans,  who  received 
allotments  of  land  as  a  reward  for  theur  services.  The  first  example  of  a  colony 
of  this  description  was  the  grant  to  the  soldiers  who,  nnder  the  command  of 
Scipio,  brought  the  second  i^anic  war  to  a  happy  condnsion ;  but  the  pracUoe 
did  not  become  common  nntil  towards  the  close  of  the  repablic,  from  which  time 
forward  it  was  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  providing  for  the  l(^;ionaries  whose  period 
of  service  had  expired  (Tacit  Ann.  1. 17.  XIY.  27.)  The  oppression  and  misery 
to  which  these  distributions  gave  rise  during  the  civil  wars  of  Marins,  Sulla, 
CasBar,  and  the  Triumvirs,  are  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history ;  and  the 
downial  of  the  republic  was  certainly  hastened  by  the  estrangement  of  Pompeius 
fix>m  the  Senate,  caused  by  the  opposition  which  they  offered  to  his  scheme  of 
dividing  the  public  land  in  Campania  among  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under 
hiB  command  in  the  East. 

After  the  accession  of  Augustus,  tiie-  military  colonies  were  planted  in  the 
provinces  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  not  unfi:eqnently  on  the  disturbed  fiontien 
as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  under  the  empire,  various  provindal  towns 
were  permitted,  as  a  mark  of  favour,  to  style  themselves  Colomae^  the  word^ 
when  thus  employed,  being  merely  a  complimentary  title.  ^ 

^^  HUJNICIPIA.  ^ 

Many  towns  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Borne,  formed,  at 
a  very  eariy  period,  an  alliance  with  Rome,  upon  terms  of  peri^  equality ;  (foedus 
aequumf)  many  others  submitted  to  the  fioman  arms  without  a  struggle,  or 
yielded  after  a  slight  resistance,  or  succeeded  after  a  protracted  contest,  in 
securing  an  honourable  treaty.  The  whole  of  these  were  ccmiprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Mtuiicipia^  and  their  inhabitants  were  designated  as  Mumc^ses, 
words  compounded  of  Munia  and  Capere,  Two  characteristics  were  comnKMi  to 
all  Munidpia — 

1.  The  inhabitants  of  a  Municipium,,  if  the^  came  to  reside  at  Rome,  were 
liable  to  the  same  obligations  and  burdens  (jmana)  as  ordinary  Roman  dtizens, 
and  hence  the  name. 

2.  The  Mimicipes  themsdves  administered  the  internal  afiairs  of  their  own 
town.  ^ 

Eventually,  all  the  states  of  Italy  whidi  were  not  absohitdy  annihilated  in 
war,  or  hdd  in  chedc  by  colonies,  or  actually  incorporated  with  and  swallowed 
up  by  Rome,  so  as  to  lose  all  independent  existence,  (such  as  Aricia — Caere— 
Anagnia,)  entered  into  an  alliance  {foedus)  of  some  sort  with  Rome.  The  terms 
of  this  league  would  necessarily  vary  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each 

1  Ooiualt  Diucfliff.  ObMTT.  ad.  TaK  Hand.  BeroL  1817.  Zmm,  Uabar  dit  RSmiMli* 
Rltter,  fte.  BeroL  1840.  Waltkbb,  OMchlohta  dti  Rfimlsotam  RMhta,  ILan.  VII— X.  XX. 
XXIV.  Ghadbb,  I>«  r»  ManidpaL  Bom.  1810.  FMt  •.?.  MwUo^,  p.  ISl.  Itt.  PraL  Diao. 
a»T.  MwKi«^4mmt  P'  187* 
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Sndrndoal  case ;  and  a  mtdtitade  of  xmnnte  distinctioiia  and  gradations  would 
and  did  preyail  in  their  position  relatively  to  the  mling  power.  The  same  state 
might,  moreoTer,  occnpy  a  very  different  position  at  different  periods  in  oonse- 
qnenoe  of  reoeiving  additional  privileges  as  a  reward  of  fidelity,  or  in  consequence 
of  being  deprived  of  former  advantages  as  a  pnnishment  for  disaffection  or  revolt. 
Of  the  latter  we  have  a  oonspioaons  example  in  Capna. 

Although  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  what  these  distinctions  may  have 
been  in  each  particnlar  case,  we  can,  at  all  events,  divide  Mvnicipia  into  three 
well  defined  classes. 

1.  Municipia  enjoying  Isopolity.  In  these  there  was  simply  an  alliance  on 
equal  terms  between  Home  and  one  of  the  neighbonring  towns,  in  virtue  of  which 
Cimnxibium  and  Commerdtaa  were  established,  so  that  intermarriage  was  fireely 
allowed ;  and  if  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  two  states  forming  the  league  took  up 
his  reeidenoe  in  the  other,  he  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  native,  in  so  far  as 
private  rights  were  concerned,  but  was  excluded  ftom  the  popuhir  assemblies  and 
fitmi  all  share  in  the  government.  This  reUtion  is  very  similar  to  what  the 
Greeks  termed  /sros-oX/rW*,  and  hence  the  name  given  above,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  many  modem  scholars  as  convenient  and  appropriate.  To  this  class 
belonged  the  Municipia  of  the  earliest  period,  and  in  it  were  included  the  Latin 
and  Bemican  towns,  with  whidi  Rome  formed  a  veiy  dose  connectioa  in  the 
treaties  concluded  by  Sp.  Cassius,  B.C.  485,  and  B.C.  479.  But  after  the  ^reat 
Latin  war,  (B.C.  840,)  quickly  followed  by  the  complete  subjugation  of  Latinm, 
this  class  of  Municipia  may  be  said  to  have  disappeared  altogether,  and  the 
Isopolite  treaties  to  have  been  canceOed ;  for  although  some  towns  may  have 
nominally  retamed  their  former  position,  their  most  important  privilege,  namely, 
independence  in  their  foreign  reUtions,  was  now  lost ;  and  finom  this  time  forward 
all  Municqna^  however  &vourable  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  were  in  reality  the 
subjects  of  Borne,  and  necessarily  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  following 
divisions : — 

2.  Municipia  tine  Suffragio,  ^ — These  enjoyed  Cornnubium,  and  Commercium 
with  Rome,  but  could  not  vote  in  the  popular  assemblies,  nor  be  elected  to  any 
political  ofBce  in  the  dty.  Thev  retained  the  internal  regnhition  of  their  own 
aflGuTB,  which  were  administered  by  a  senate,  (decuriom*^  elected  their  own 
magistrates,  administered  justice  according  to  tiieur  own  looal  hiws  and  usages, 
(Uges  municipaUs^)  and  worshipped  what  divinities  they  pleased  according  to 
uetr  own  rites  (munidpaUa  sacra.) 

3.  Municipia  cum  Sujffragio  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  as  the  foregoing, 
with  this  addition,  that  m  the  Munidpes  were  enroUed  in  a  Roman  tribe,  and 
accordingly,  when  reudent  at  Rome,  were  €Hve$  Romani  cptimo  iure.  To  this 
dass  belonged  Tusculum  and  Arpinum;  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  were 
enrolled  in  the  Tribus  Papiria^  of  the  latter  in  the  Tnbus  CorneHa.  (Liv. 
Vni.  37.  XXXYm.  S6.) 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  whether  the  Munidpia  bdonging  to  this  dass 
were  not  compelled  to  adopt  the  Roman  kws,  to  ti>e  csdusioa  of  their  own 
provincial  codes.  It  is  certain  that  some  did,  although  this  may  have  been  a 
vduntazy  act,  and  it  Ib  dear  that  all  Munidpia  must  have  been  bound  by  all 
laws  enacted  at  Rome  which  did  not  refer  to  mere  local  interests. 

The  inhabitants  of  Municipia  cum  Suffragio  being  idl  enrolled  in  Roman 
tribes,  would  be  liable  to  pay  taxes  and  to  serve  as  soldien  hi  the  legion  on 

8m  Ut.  IX  4&  4Sl 
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the  nme  footing  u  otdzens  actnallj  rending  in  Rome,  while  tiie  obligatii 
imposed  vpoa  the  other  Monioipia  were  determined  hj  the  stiiralationa  contained 
in  their  treaties  of  alliance,  (ex  foedere^)  and  those  of  the  colonies  hj  their 
finmdation  charter  (ex  formula,)  Hence,  the  Municipia  sine  Suffragio  seem 
to  have  been  compiebe&ded  nnder  the  general  title  of  Civitaies  Jfvedaratae  or 
Papuli  FoedercUL  * 

nmmixtptm  afl«r  Om  SmIkI  Wwr.-^With  the  Lex  luUa  and  the  Lex 
PlauHa  Papiri(L,  botii  passed  immediately  after  the  social  war,  a  new  era 
commenced  in  the  history  of  the  Municipia.  All  the  cities  in  Italj  now  became 
Municipia  cum  Sujffragu);  and  the  distinctions  between  Municipia  and  Colantae 
were,  in  a  great  measore,  remoTcd.  Thus,  we  find  Flacentia,  Cremona,  Suesaa, 
Thurii,'  and  manj  other  colonies  styled  Municipia  after  this  epoch;  and 
although  the  term  Coloma  was  still  applied  to  towns  in  Italy  even  sabeeqaent 
to  the  reign  of  Angnstns,  it  was  more  nsnaHy  employed  with  reference  to  the 
pro^dnoial  colonies.  In  process  of  time,  many  cities  in  foragn  coontries, 
espedally  in  Spain,  were  raised  to  the  Tank  of  Municipia^  *  until,  by  the  edict 
of  CaracoJla,  bestowing  the  Civitas  npon  the  whole  of  the  free  mhabitaats  of  the 
Roman  world,  the  privileges  implied  by  the  name  were  extended  to  alL 

P«p«li  Fwidi. — ^It  wonld  appear  that  the  Lex  luUa  merely  offered  the  fixll 
Civitas  to  those  towns  in  Italy  which  dioee  to  accept  of  it.;  and  ^dien  the  offsr 
was  accepted  the  inhabitants  were  said  to  become  yundr,  (le.  auctores^  to 
become  parties  to  the  law  in  question,  and  hence  the  term  PopuU  Fundi.  To 
this  Cicero  alludes  when  he  says — accusator  .  .  .  negate  ex  foederaio  popuk^ 
quemquam  potuisse^  msi  I9  fopulus  fukdus  factus  esset,  in  hanc  ctvitatem 
venire.  And  again — Ipsa  denique  ImSa^  qua  lege  cipitas  est  SocOs  et  Latmis 
data^  QUI  FUNDI  fopuli  FAcn  non  essent,  dvitatem  non  haherent  I* 
magna  contentio  HeracKensium  et  Neapolitanorum  fait^  cum  magna  pa 
Us  civitatibus  foederis  sui  Ubertatem  cioitati  ante/erret.  ^    u  ^ 


v^  PBAEFECTUBAE. ' 

The  characteristic  of  a  Prae/eotura,  from  which  it  reodved  its  name,  and  by 
which  it  was  distinguished  from  an  ordinary  CoUmia  or  Mumcipium^  was,  that 
the  chief  magistrate  was  not  chosen  by  the  citizens  of  the  town,  but  that  a 
Fraefectus  vuri  dicundo  was  sent  annually  from  Rome  to  administer  justice — 
a  drcumstanoe  which  seems  to  indicate  tiiat  in  such  towns  Roman  law  was 
employed  exclusively,  since  a  Roman  officer,  appointed  annually,  could  scaroelT 
have  been  qualified  to  decide  controversies  according  to  the  principles  and  practice 
of  a  provincial  code.  The  definition  given  by  Festus  is  dear  and  satis&ctonr — 
Prae/ecturae  eae  appeHahantur  tn  Italia  in  quibus  et  ius  dicehatur  et  nundmae 
agebantur  et  erat  quaedam  earum  res  pubUca^  neque  tamen  magistratus  suos 
luibebani :  in  quas his  legibus praefecU  nUttebantur  quotannis  qui  ius  dicerenL^ 
1  Consequentiy,  all  towns  in  Italy  which  did  not  enjoy  the  privUege  of  electing 

\  then:  own  magistrates  and  administering  their  own  affairs,  would  frJl  under  the 

head  of  Prae/ecturae.   But  although  tins  seems  unquestionable,  there  appears  to   I 

1  Sm  partlenlarly  Ur.  IX.  43.  45. 
,  2  Clo.  in  Pifton.  S3.  PhUlpp.  XIII.  8.    Tftoit  Hlit.  III.  94.    Caes.  B.C.  III.  22. 

9  Theie  prorlncM  Blanietpla  w«r»  unknown  In  Greece  and  Aila,  where  all  the  prineipel 
towns  had  ancient  oonstitiitlons. 

4  Cia  pro  Balb.  8. 

t  SaTigny,  in  his  OettMikte  de§  BoemUcken  RethtM,  ftc  first  pointed  out  the  true  natnre  of 
a  Prae^Kiura.  See  also  Sigonins,  De  anlUfm  nun$  ItaUm§  /  Biadrlf ,  in  his  Optueuta  Jottif 
m*ra  i  andZumptLc. 

•  Festns  s.t.  Fratftdurat,  p.  2S3. 
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be  no  sood  groundi  fiir  tlie  oonohuioii  at  whieh  all  the  earliar  wiitan  on  Boman 
antiqnitiea  have  arriyed,  that  a  Prefectura  waa  neoeasarily  m  a  poaitioii  far 
inferior  to  a  Colonia  or  a  Mwucipiunu  It  is  true  that  Caplu^  the  example  npon 
which  they  ohieflj  relj,  was  made  a  Praefectura^  when  recovered  after  its  revolt 
to  HannilMl ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  when  a  CoiUmia  or  a  Municipiwn  was,  aa  a 
poniahment,  deprived  of  the  right  of  administering  its  internal  affiurs,  it  must 
have  become  a  Praefectora.  Thus,  when  after  the  revolt  and  oaptore  of 
Frivenumi,  (liv.  TIIL  19-21,)  the  inhabitants  became  Soman  citizens,  we 
cannot  doubt  that  thej  lost  aU  right  of  internal  government,  and  that  their  town 
beoame  a  Praefeetura ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind  took  place  with  regard 
to  Afiftgnia.  (Liv.  DC  43.)  But,  on  the  othar  hand,  it  is  equally  oertain  that 
many  towns  were  Praefecturae  which  never  incorred  the  displeasure  of  tlie 
Bomans,  and  which  could  not  be  regarded  as  holding  a  degraded  or  inferior 
poeition.  Toltumum,  Litemum,  and  Puteoli  in  Campania  were  all  Cohniae 
cwium  Romanorum^  and,  at  the  same  time,  Praefecturae,  In  like  manner, 
Fondi,  Formiae,  and  Arpinum  are  included  hi  the  list  of  Fraefectnrae ;  but 
these  were  at  first  Mumcipia  sine  Suffiragio — thev  then  became  Municipia 
cnm  SuffragiOy  and  may  very  possibly  have  passed  into  Praefecturae  when 
they  adopted  ftilly  the  Roman  code.  In  like  manner,  we  shall  find  in  Festus 
several  towns  specified  as  FMtefectnrae  which  are  elsewhere  mentioned  as  Muni- 
cipia, some  with  and  some  without  the  Snfihigium.  Moreover,  although  all 
towns  which  possessed  no  independent  jurisdiction  were  Fraefectnrae,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  aU  Fraefectnrae  had  entirely  forfeited  intenal  jurisdiotion: 
the  only  fact  indicated  by  the  name  beine,  that  the  chief  magistrate  was  a 
Praefeetus,  sent  fix>m  Bome  ini^ead  of  the  Duumviri,  Qnatuorviri,  Consnles  or 
Fraetores  of  ordinary  Municipia  and  Ck>loniae.  We  may  concbde,  therefore,  as 
m  the  case  of  Municipia,  that  the  term  Fraefectura  indudes  a  wide  range,  and 
that  the  actual  condition  of  the  towns  where  justice  was  administered  by  J^aefecti 
would  depend  entirely  upon  their  history. 

We  gather  fifom  the  passage  in  Festus  already  referred  to,  that  there  were  ten 
Fraefectnrae  in  Campaxua,  and  that,  for  the  administration  of  justice  in  these,  fi>ur 
Fraefecti  were  appointed  annoally  by  the  Ronum  people ;  while  the  Fraefeoti  for 
the  other  Fraefectnrae  scattered  over  Italy,  were  nominated  annually  by  the 
Praetor  Urbanus, 

After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  IvUa  and  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria^  all  Prae- 
fecturae in  Italy,  as  well  as  the  Municipia  and  Coloniae,  received  the  fhll  Civitas. 
Great  changes  were  necessarily  introduced,  at  this  period,  into  the  inteiTial 
administration  of  the  provincial  towns;  and  although  many  retained  their 
ancient  title  of  Praefecturae,  they  were  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  oi 
PraefectL  The  magistrates  of  Arpinum,  in  the  time  of  CicerOy  were  Triumviri 
aediUciae  potestatis  ;^  those  of  Cumae,  Quatuorviri;^  while  Horace  speaks  of 
a  Praetor  at  Fundi ;'  yet  all  of  these  at  an  earlier  poiod  were  Praefecturae. 

OpiM^a*  Vmrm.  CemclUakaUu  Tld.  CaatelUu — ^Each  of  the  Coloniae 
Municipia  and  Praefecturae^  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  metropolis  of  a  con- 
siderable district,  which  contained  numerous  small  market  towns  and  hamlets* 
distinguished  by  one  or  other  of  the  above  names ;  and  these  oocnpied  the  same 
dependent  position,  with  regard  to  their  own  MunSdptum  or  Colonia,  ivhicb 
the  villages  round  Rome  occupied  in  regard  to  the  great  city. 

1  do.  ad  Fun.  XITI.  11.    Val.  Uaz.  YI  Ix.  14. 

s  CIo.  ftd  Att  X.  la  the  words,  however,  ere  not  quite  dUtlaet. 

i  Hor.  8. 1.  ▼.  M. 
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••ciL  Nmbcb  liStteHHk — During  the  period  which  inteiTened  between  the 
eompleto  rabjngation  of  Itslj  and  the  sodal  war,  the  citizens  of  all  those  Italian 
states  whose  members  did  not  enjoy  the  fiill  Roman  Civitas,  were  comprehended 
nnder  the  general  appellation  of  SdcU^  a  term  sabseqnentlj  applied  to  the  ealjects 
of  Rome  in  the  provinces  also.  In  consequence,  however,  of  Ihe  dose  oonnectioci 
which  had  subsisted  fix)m  the  earliest  times  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  oon- 
federac7,  the  citizens  of  the  towns  who  formed  that  league,  and  of  the  CoUndeu 
Latinaey  are  sometimes  distinguished  firom  the  rest  of  the  SocU  as  LaHrd — Socii 
LaHfd — Nomen  LaUnum — S)cU  Latini  nondnis^  and  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished fixmi  the  members  of  those  states  who,  after  the  social  war,  enjoyed  the 
legal  rights  designated  as  lus  LaM — LaHnitas — Latium,    See  above  p.  87. 

Having  now  taken  a  rapid  view  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  different 
classes  of  persons  subject  to  the  domimon  of  Rome,  in  so  far  as  Ingenui  are 
oonoemed,  we  proceed  to  consider  the  condition  of  those  who  were  either  actually 
in  slavery,  (servi^)  or  who,  having  been  once  slaves,  had  obtained  their  freedom, 
(libertini^)  reserving  all  farther  observations  with  regard  to  the  free  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  provinces,  untO  we  shall  have  given  an  account  of  the  Roman 
magistrates.   ^^ 

SEBVI.  ' 

A  slave,  when  regarded  as  a  person  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  a  master, 
was  called  Servtu;  when  reganled  as  a  piece  of  property,  Mancipium ;  when 
regarded  as  a  saleable  commodity,  Vencdis;  when  regarded  as  a  domestic, 
Famulus  or  Puer;  but  these  words,  in  ordinary  language,  were  considered 
interchangeable,  and  were  employed  without  distinction.  The  whole  body  of  slaves 
in  one  mansion  was  comprehenaed  under  the  designation  Familia.  One  slave, 
however,  did  not  constitute  a  famUia,  nor  even  two,  but  fifteen  certainly  did — 
Quindecim  Uberi  Tiominea^  popuhts  est;  toHdem  servi^  familia;  totidem  vincti, 
ergastulum ;  but  the  term  may  be  applied  to  a  smaller  number,  as  by  Seneca, 
to  a  body  of  deven. ' 

Persons  might  become  slaves  in  different  ways — they  might  be  bom  in  the 
servile  state,  or,  having  been  bom  fr^,  might  be  made  slaves — (servi  ayi 
nascuntvr  auJtfiuni)-^ 

1.  By  Birth, — The  child  of  a  female  slave  (andlUi)  was  a  slave,  whatever 
might  be  the  condition  of  the  father,  and  belonged  to  the  master  of  the  mother. 
It  was  held,  however,  by  the  lawyers  of  the  empire,  that  if  the  mother  of  a  child, 
although  in  slavery  at  the  period  of  its  birth,  had  been  free  for  any  time,  however 
short,  during  the  ten  monihs  which  preceded  its  birth,  then  the  diild  was  to  be 
regaided  as  firee  bom  (ingenuus.)  A  slave  bom  in  the  house  of  his  master  was 
called  Vema,  * 

2.  By  Oapthity, — Prisoners  of  war  (capHvi — heRo  capti)  were,  by  the 
ancient  law  of  nations,  the  absolute  property  of  the  captors,  and,  as  such,  were 

1  Fall  information  with  renrd  to  ilaTery  mmonf  the  Romans  at  all  periods  of  their  hia- 
tory,  will  be  found  in  the  following  woika :— PioiioRice,  De  8er?ii  et  eomm  apnd  Teteres 
rolniateriia>  Popma.  De  operis  SerTonun.  Gobi,  Colomharlam  Libertemm  et  Serrorom 
LtTiae  Angnitae.  Blair,  An  inqniry  Into  the  state  of  slaverj  among  the  Romans,  Edlnh. 
1883.  BacKKR,  Oallns,  dritter  Bzenrs.  snr  L  Seene.  Obssiibr«  De  Serrls  Romanonun 
pabtlois,  BeroL  1S44.  The  three  first  mentioned  tracts  will  be  found  in  the  Supidement  of 
Polenus  to  the  Thesaurus  of  Oraeyina 
t  Cla  pro  Caeoln.  19.  DigMt  L.  ztL  40.  ApnleL  Apolog.  488.  Beneo.  Epp.  87* 
9  Cio.  de  N.  D.  Ill  1&  Digest  L  r.  5.  XL.  it  la  Instit  L  S.  4.  For  some  modifleatloD% 
tee  Taoit  Ann.  XII.  M.    8aeU  Vesp.  11.    Gains  LSfl8-8&    Ulplan.  frafm.  V.  ». 
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either  retained  for  the  servioe  of  the  state,  and  employed  in  pnblie  works,  or 
were  sold  by  anotion.  The  practioe,  in  early  times,  was  to  expose  datives  for 
sale  with  diaplets  round  their  heads,  and  hence  the  phrase,  sub  corona  venders 
a,  venire,  Le.  to  sell,  or  to  be  sold,  for  a  slave.  The  chaplet  indicated  that  the 
seller  saye  no  warranty  (id  autem  signum  est  nihil  praestari  a  populo,)  ^ 

d.  By  Judicial  Sentence. — ^In  certain  cases  freebdm  Roman  citizens  were 
condemned  to  be  sold  as  slayes,  as  a  pimishment  for  heinons  offences.  See  above, 
under  Capitis  demxHutio  maxima,  p.  83. 

€3«Biditi«H  •fm  mmre, — ^A  shive  had  no  personal  nor  political  rights.  He 
was  under  the  absolute  power  (dominium — potestas  dominica)  of  his  master, 
(dominus,)  who  could  scourge,  brand,  torture,  or  put  him  to  death  at  pleasure. 
Under  the  republic  there  was  no  restriction  whatsoever  placed  on  the  caprice  or 
cruelty  of  masters,  except  the  force  of  public  opinion.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
emperor  Claudius  to  put  a  stop  to  some  revolting  barbarities  in  relation  to  the 
exposure  of  uck  slaves ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Hadrian  that  a  master 
was  fivbidden  to  put  his  slave  to  death,  unless  condemned  by  a  court  of  justice — 
an  ordinance  confirmed  and  enforced  by  Antoninus  Pius.  *  The  Lex  Petronid, 
of  uncertain  date,  but  probably  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Augustus,  in  terms  of 
which,  a  master  was  prohibited  from  compelling  lus  slave  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts,  seems  to  have  been  the  first  legishuive  enactment  of  a  protective  char- 
acter.' 

CmmtmhermHam* — A  slave  oould  not  contract  a  regular  marriage ;  but  any 
connection  which  he  might  form  with  one  of  his  own  class,  was  termed  Contu- 
lemiwm.  *   The  offspring  of  these  alliances  were  the  Vemae. 

Vamntm  gtvea  to  sUitm.— A  slave  was  named  according  to  the  fancy  of  his 
master,  not  in  the  Roman  fashion,  however,  with  Fraenomen  and  Nomen,  but 
from  his  country,  or  some  other  characteristic,  or  in  many  cases  the  name  was 
altogether  fimafbl.  Hence  such  appellations  as  Syrus,  Phryx,  Geta,  Afer^ 
Tiro,  Davus,  Dama,  Castor,  Croesus,  &c.  In  the  earlier  ages,  they  seem  to 
have  received  a  designation  from  the  name  of  their  masters,  thus,  Marcipor, 
(i.e.  Marci  puer,)  Quintipor,  (Le.  Quinti  puer^')  Lucipor,  (Le.  LuctpuerJ) 
See  QuintiL  1. 0.  L  4.  §  7.    Plin.  HJ^.  XXXIIL  1. 

WmimrUm  tm  siarea. — A  slave  bemg  regarded  as  a  thing  rather  than  a  person, 
if  he  were  insulted,  or  assaulted,  or  killM,  the  lavf  did  not  regard  thu  as  a 
wnmg  done  to  the  slave,  but  to  his  master,  who  might  bring  an  action,  under 
the  Lex  AguHUa,  for  the  injury  suffered  by  his  property. '  Again,  if  a  slave 
was  guilty  of  any  offence  against  the  property  of  another  person,  such  as  theft 
or  assault,  the  master  of  the  offender  had  it  in  his  option  either  to  make  com- 
pensation to  the  mjured  party,  or  to  give  up  his  slave  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
public  authorities— ^(/otntno  damnati  permiUitur  out  Ms  aestimationem  sufferre 
out  hominem  noxae  dedere.  ^ 

Pacaiiaasi — ^It  follows  as  a  neoessazy  consequence,  fitnn  what  has  been  said 
above,  that  no  slave  could  acquire  property  independent  of  his  master,  and  that 
if  a  slave  obtained  possession  of  money  or  objects  of  any  description,  his  master 
might  at  any  time  seize  and  appropriate  the  whole. '    But  although  this  waa 
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the  letter  of  the  law,  it  wu  abnoet  univeiiany  the  practiee  to  aOow  a  ahnre 
to  retain  any  property  which  he  might  hare  aoqnirad  hoDaatly.  The  hoaxd 
fonned  in  this  auumer  was  termed  the  Peculium  oi  the  alavey  and  soonetimeft 
amonnted  to  a  sum  which  enabled  him  to  poiohaee  hii  fteedom.  ^  OocaaionaU  j 
a  alave  porohaaed  a  slave  for  himself,  who  was  termed  hia  Ffcarita;'  and  the 
YicariuB  might  have  a  PecaUnm.  But  according  to  the  staiet  prindples  of  the 
law,  the  Pecoliom  of  the  Vioarins  belonged  to  the  slave  who  was  his  master, 
while  both  slaves  and  their  Pecolia  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  free  master. 

Blare  ^oiiliwg. — In  addition  to  the  public  sales  of  prisonecs,  whid^  gener- 
all  J  took  place  at  the  seat  of  war,  slave-dealing  became,  towards  the  close  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  empire,  a  very  common  and  lucrative  trade,  proeeouted 
by  a  class  of  persoDs  caUad  Mangones  s.  VenalUiLf  who  eoUeeted  slaves  frun  all 
quarters,  and  disposed  of  the  least  valuable  portion  of  their  stock  (mancipia 
viliara)  in  open  market,  and  of  the  more  precious  in  private  shops  (tabema^J) 
Those  sold  in  the  maiket  were  stripped  and  exhibited  in  a  sort  of  wooden  cage, 
called  CatasUif  where  intending  purchasers  might  examine  and  handle  diem,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  sovnd  tmd  in  good  condition.  A  label 
(titulus)  was  attached  to  the  neck  of  eadi,  describing  the  age,  eoonti^v  qoalities 
and  defects  of  the  individual,  and  wheth^  he  was  new  (mvUim)  or  had  pre- 
viously been  in  servitude;  (v^terotor;)  those  belongiug  to  the  latter  dass  bong 
less  valuable,  from  a  beli^  that  they  were  more  likdy  to  be  idle  and  cunning.  If 
the  representations  contained  in  this  statonent  were  afterwards  disoowed  to  be 
false,  the  purchaser  might  raise  an  action  of  damages  against  the  seller.  If  the 
seller  dedmed  to  give  any  warranty,  (jpraestare^)  the  slave  was  exposed  for  sale 
with  a  cap  upon  his  head  {pilecUug,)  Slaves  newly  imported  from  abroad  had 
their  feet  whitened  (gifptaU)9  &  cretatos  pedes.)  When  pot  up  to  anption,  the 
praeco  placed  them  on  an  elevated  stone,  so  as  to  be  visible  to  all,  and  hence 
Cicero  calls  two  of  his  opponents,  who  had  been  openly  and  notoriously  Iwibed, 
duos  de  lapide  emtas  tribnnos,  ^ 

Price  ef  Slaves. — The  price  of  slaves  must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have 
varied  at  different  epochs,  according  to  the  abundance  of  money,  the  demand,  and 
the  supply.  But  it  would  be  as  impossible,  even  in  refoienoe  to  any  given  time, 
to  name  a  definite  sum  as  the  value  of  an  article  varying  so  much  in  quality,  as 
it  would  be  in  our  own  day  to  fix,  in  general  terms,  the  east  of  horses^  In  the 
Augustan  age,  it  would  appear  that  a  common  domestic  dave,  possessed  of  ne 
particular  merita,  would  fetch  from  sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  sterling,  while  one  of 
a  higher  order,  such  as  a  skilful  workman,  was  wortii  three  times  as  mueh.^  Bat 
when  individuals  endowed  with  rare  and  valuable  aooomplishmenfes  came  into 
the  market,  they  brought  fiuicy  prices,  regulated  by  acddent  only  and  the  eaprioe 
of  the  purchaser.  Undbr  the  early  emperors,  beautiful  youths,  Asiatics  espedally, 
were  in  great  request  as  pages  (salutigendi  puen)  and  cupbearers.  8ud^  if  w« 
can  believe  Martial,  were  worth  between  dght  and  nine  hundred  pounds,  or  even 
double  that  amount  (centenis  quod  emis  pueros  ei  aaepe  ducenief)  said  Pliny 
tells  us  that  M.  Antonius  gave  the  latter  sum  (200,000  sesterces)  for  a  pair  of 
boys,  uncommonly  weU  mat<^ed,  and  repreeeated  (though  folsdy)  to  be  twins. \t 
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N«Mker  mt  SIatm.— In  the  days  of  primHive  simplicity,  the  nnmber  of 
•layes  poesesaed  even  by  the  wealthy  was  exceedingly  small,  and  individaals  of 
diatinction  had  freqaently  not  more  than  two  or  three  to  provide  for  their  wants.  ^ 
At  this  period  also,  the  great  majority  of  agricoltoral  labourers  were  freemen, 
and  all  ordinary  trades  were  plied  by  Roman  citizens.  Before  the  passing  of  the 
Lidnian  Bogations,  however,  (B.C.  867,)  slave  labour  began  to  preponderate  m 
the  country,  an  evil  which  went  on  increasing,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made 
to  remedy  it,  until,  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  the  estates  of  extensive 
landowners  were  tilled  almost  exclusively  by  slaves;  and  before  the  dose  of  the 
republic,  few  citizens  would  submit  to  the  degradation  of  practising  any  handi- 
craft. '  By  degrees  it  was  reckoned  discreditable  and  mean  for  any  one  in  easy 
circtfmstances  to  be  scantily  provided  with  personal  attendants ;  the  division  of 
labour  in  the  houses  of  men  of  moderate  means  was  as  great  as  in  India  at  the 
present  day,  while  the  throngs  maintained  by  the  rich  (Jamiliarum  numerum  et 
tiaUones)  were  multiplied  to  an  extent  which  almost  transcends  belief;  those 
occupied  in  the  same  departments  being  so  numerous  that  it  was,  in  many  cases, 
necessary  to  divide  them  into  Decuriae,  * 

The  obetinate  and  bloody  wars  in  Sicily,  (B.C.  185-182,  B.C.  108-99,)  in 
the  latter  of  which  a  million  of  slaves  is  said  to  have  perished ;  and  the  struggle 
with  Spartacus  in  Italy,  (B.C.  78-71,)  in  which  60,000  fell  along  with  their 
leader  when  he  was  finaUy  defeated  by  Crassns,  bear  evidence  to  the  multitudes 
which  must  have  been  employed  in  rural  affairs.  As  to  the  numbers  employed  in 
one  Familia  for  domestic  purposes,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  generally — they  must 
have  varied  within  such  very  wide  limits.  When  Horace  wrote,  ten  and  two 
hundred  were  regarded  as  the  opposite  extremes  of  a  small  and  a  large  establish- 
ment ;  for  a  Praetor  to  travel  to  his  country  house  with  a  retinue  of  ^e  only, 
was  a  mariL  of  sordid  parsimony.  The  household  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect 
of  the  city,  under  Nero,  contained  400 ;  Scaurus  is  said  to  have  had  4000 ;  and 
G.  Caedlius  Claudius  Isidorus,  a  freedman,  whose  fortune  had  sufiered  much 
during  the  civil  wars,  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  during  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
4116.  A  large  portion  of  the  enormous  wealth  of  Crassns  consisted  of  shves ; 
but  of  these,  many  were  artizans,  whose  labour  yielded  a  highly  profiti^le 
return,  his  architects  and  masons  alone  amounting  to  500.  * 

ClaMifieatioH  •€  mmrmm, — ^The  whole  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  master 
was  usually  dassed  under  two  heads :— - 

1.  FamiUa  Rtuiica^  the  slaves  who  lived  upon  the  oountij  estates  of  their 
master,  and  were  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  or  in  tending  flocks 
and  herds. 

2.  Familia  Urhana^  the  slaves  employed  for  domestic  purposes. 

The  Familia  RiuHca  was  again  separated  into  two  divisions — Servi  VtncH 
and  Servi  Soluti,  The  former  consisted  of  those  who,  as  a  punishment  for 
refractory  conduct,  or  in  consequence  of  their  barbarous  habits  and  savage 
temper,  were  compelled  to  work  in  chams  (compede  vincti)  while  abroad,  and 
were  kept  confined,  when  at  home,  in  a  sort  of  underground  prison,  termed 
ErgoMtuhtm.  The  Servi  Soluti,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  placed  under  any 
personal  restraint.  The  whole  of  the  Familia  Rustica,  Servi  Soluti  and  Servi 
VincH  alike,  were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  steward  or  manager,  tenned 
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VilUcus  or  Actor^  with  whom,  in  large  establUhinents,  a  book-keeper,  caBed 
Procurator^  was  frequently  associated ;  the  Villious  and  the  Procnrator  being 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  slaves  or  freedmen. 

The  FamUia  Urhana  also  was  separated  into  two  divisions — Ordinarii  and 
Vulgares,  or  upper  and  nnder  slaves.  ^ 

The  Ordinarii  comprehended  all  slaves  who  held  offices  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  establishment.  Most  of  these  had  sub-slaves,  (vicaril,)  who  formed 
part  of  their  peculium,  or  assistants  placed  under  their  oraers  by  the  master  of 
the  house.  The  general  term  for  those  who  took  charge  of  particular  departments 
in  the  household  was  ProcuratoreSj  among  whom  we  reckon  the  cashier  (^Dis- 
pensator,)^ — the  house-steward  and  butler  {Cellarius  s.  Promus,  called  by 
rlantus,  Condus  Promus  and  Procurator  Pejti)  ' — the  groom  of  the  chambers, 
(Atriensis,)  and  the  Decuriones  of  the  different  Decuriae<,  into  which  the  under 
slaves  who  performed  particular  duties  were  distributed ;  as,  for  example,  the 
Decurio  Cubicularioruin  and  the  Decurio  Ostiariorum.  ^  To  the  Ordinarii 
belonged  also  the  highly  educated  slaves,  {Literati^)  among  whom  were  the 
reader,  (^Anagnostes  s.  Lector^  * — the  copying-clerk,  (Lihrarius  s.  Scriba^) 
and  many  others,  who  were  named  Servi  ah  epistoUs — a  manu — a  hibUoihecis 
— a  studiis,  &c  according  to  the  duties  which  they  executed. 

The  Vulgares  were  the  menials  of  the  household,  such  as  the  Hall-porter 
(Janitor)  and  other  Doorkeepers,  (Ostiarii^) — Chamber-men,  (Ot(6ictt/am,) 
who  cleaned  out  and  attended  upon  the  different  apartments, — Footmen,  (Pedi- 
gequi.,) — Palanquin-bearers,  (Lecticanij) — ^Running-footmen  to  dear  the  way, 
(AnteambiUones^) — Coiuriers,  (Tabellarii^')  while,  in  the  culinary  department, 
there  were  Cooks,  {Coqui^) — ^Bakers,  (JHstores^ — Confectioners,  {Duldarii^)-^ 
Carvers,  (Carptores  s,  Siructores  s.  Scissores,)  and  a  host  of  others. 

Mediastini,  ^  who  were  to  be  found  in  the  Familia  Rustica  as  well  as  in  the 
FamUia  Urhana^  seem  to  have  been  common  drudges,  scullions  and  servants- 
of-all-work,  who  had  no  special  duties,  but  performed  the  lowest  offices ;  and 
the  Quales-quales^  mentioned  by  Ulpian  in  the  Digest,  must  have  been  something 
of  the  same  sort.' 

There  were  very  many  slaves  who  cannot  be  conveniently  included  in  the 
above  classes,  such  as  Familia  Gladiatoria,  the  prize-fighters,  of  whom  vast 
numbers  were  trained  for  the  amphitheatre,  botli  by  the  rich,  for  the  sake  of 
ostentation,  and  by  speculators,  as  a  source  of  profit — Medici  and  their  assistants, 
(iatraliptae^)  who  sometimes  were  merely  house  physicians,  and  sometimes 
gained  large  sums  by  general  practice — Opijices,  skilled  artizans  of  all  descrip- 
tions, whose  earnings,  when  they  worked  for  the  public,  belonged  to  then*  master 
— LudioneSy  stage-players,  who  were  let  out  on  hire  to  those  who  exhibited 
theatrical  shows ;  and  many  others,  'generally  kept  for  the  private  amusement  of 
the  owner,  such  as  Choristers  (Cantores^) — Musicians,  (Symphoniaci^)  ^ — 
Dancing-girls,  (SaUairices^) — Meny- Andrews,  (Morionesy)  • — ^male  and  female 
dwarfs,  {Nani,  Nanae;  Pumiliones,)  and,  strangest  of  all,  idiots  of  both  sexes 
(Fatui^  Fatuae.)  ^^ 
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Vernae,  as  we  have  noticed  above,  were  the  slaves  bom  in  the  house  of  their 
master — the  children  of  his  female  slaves.  Being  trained  from  infancy,  they 
uatorallj  were  particalarly  expert  in  the  discharge  of  their  fanctions,  were 
generally  treated  with  greater  kindness  and  familiarity  than  others,  and  hence 
their  saadness  became  proverbial.  ^ 

IHttm  and  Feod  •€  tkinreu^^-Peregrini  being  forbidden  to  appear  in  the 
ToffOf  the  prohibition,  a  fortiori,  extended  to  slaves  also ;  and  Ancillae  were  not 
allowed  to  assume  the  Stola,  which  was  characteristic  of  the  Roman  matrons. 
Slaves,  however,  had  no  distinctive  dress  nntil  the  age  of  Alexander  Scvems ; 
and  a  proposal  made  in  the  Senate,  at  an  earlier  period,  to  establish  some  badge 
of  servitude,  was  rejected  as  dangerous,  since  it  would  have  enabled  the  persons 
who  bore  it  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  own  numbers  and  strength.  ^  The 
absence  of  the  Toga  would  excite  no  attention,  for  this  garment  could  not  be 
worn  by  any  class  of  persons  engaged  in  manual  labour ;  and,  consecjuently, 
slaves,  in  this  respect,  did  not  differ  from  the  humbler  citizens,  the  tunicatitt 
papeUus  of  Horace  (Epp.  I.  vii.  65.) 

£ach  sUve  received  a  certain  allowance,  consisting  of  com  or  bread,  (cibaria,) 
wine,  (in'num,)  and  something  to  give  a  relish  to  the  farinaceous  food,  (pulmen- 
tarium,)  usually  olives  or  salt  fish  (haUc,^  This  allowance,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
being  measured  out,  was  termed  Demensum ;  and  according  as  the  distribution 
took  place  daily  or  monthly,  it  was  called  Diarium  or  Menstruum,  The  precise 
quantity  and  quality  of  each  article  of  food  and  raiment  to  be  supplied  to  slaves 
in  the  country  are  minutely  detailed  by  the  writers  on  agriculture. '  With  regard 
to  the  condition  of  town  slaves,  in  this  respect,  our  information  is  not  so  precise. 
Donatus  says,  that  the  ordinary  allowance  of  com  per  month  was  four  modii ;  and 
Seneca  mentions,  that  a  slave  stage-player  received  five  modii  of  grain  and  five 
denarii  in  money.  By  saving  a  portion  of  these  allowances,  slaves  were  some- 
times enabled  to  accumulate  a  pecvlium^  sufficient  to  purchase  their  freedom — V 
PecuHum  suum  quod  comparaverunt  ventre  fraudato^  pro  capite  numerant.  *  f* 

IPuuimUmmutm  Infllctetf  apoa  Slaves. — ^These  depended  entirely  upon  the 
caprice  of  the  master — were  of  many  different  kinds,  and  were  often  diversified 
with  savage  ingenuity.  One  of  the  mildest  was  the  transference  of  a  slave  from 
the'  FamUia  Urbana  to  the  Familia  JRustica^  in  which  he  was  allowed  less 
freedom,  enjoyed  fewer  luxuries,  and  performed  more  severe  labour.  When  the 
offence  was  of  a  serious  character,  the  culprit  was  not  only  sent  to  the  country, 
but  was  placed  among  the  Servi  vincti,  and  compelled  to  work  in  chains  in  the 
fields,  or  to  grind  com  in  the  bakehouse,  (Jerratus  in  pistrino — praeferratus 
apud  molas — irrigatum  plagU  pistori  dabo^)  or  to  toil  in  stone  quarries  (ibis 
porro  in  latomias  lapidarias.y  The  most  common  infliction  for  trifling 
transgressions,  was  the  lash,  which  was  unsparingly  applied,  and  to  increase  the 
effect,  the  sufferer  was  sometunes  hung  up  by  the  hands  and  weights  attached 
to  his  feet*  The  flogging  of  slaves,  which,  in  large  establishments,  was 
performed  by  a  regular  body  of  scourgers,  (toran'i,)  affords  an  inexhaustible 
theme  for  jests  in  the  comic  writers ;  and  the  vocabulary  of  Plautus  and  Terence 
is  peculiarly  rich  in  terms  coitnected  with  this  species  of  domestic  discipline. 
One  of  the  ordinary  epithets  of  reproach  applied  to  one  who  had  been  repeatedly 

I  Hor.  &  II.  Ti.  Sfi.  Epp  11.  iL  a    Martial.  L  43.  X.  &    Senec  de  Prov.  1. 

3  Soneo.  de  clem.  I  'ii. 

s  See  eipeciallv  Cato  do  R.  R.  SS— 99. 

4  Senee.  Epp  I.  31  8u.    Terent.  Phonn.  I.  i.  9.  and  Uonat  ad.  loo. 
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admonished  by  the  luh  is  Verhero  (or  Verhereum  Caput  or  Verherea  Statua  ;) 
but  in  addition  to  this,  we  meet  with  MasHgia-^OlmUriba — Flagiinba — 
Plagitriha — Plagipatida — Plagigerulus —  Ulmorum  Acheruns^-^Oymnasium 
flagri — Virgarum  Uucivia,  and  a  multitode  of  others. 

A  heavy  collar  of  wood,  shaped  like  the  letter  V,  and  hence  termed  Furca, 
was  frequently  attached  to  the  necks  of  offenders,  who  were  compelled  to  bear  it 
about  from  place  to  place,  and  were  sometimes  scourged  as  they  moved  painibllT 
along  (caesus  virgis  sub  furca,)  One  to  whom  this  kind  of  torture  had  l^ecn 
jlpplied,  was  jeeringly  addressed  as  Furci/er. 

Runaways  (fugitivt)  and  thieves  were  usualhr  branded  (notati)  with  a  red 
hot  iron,  and  were  styled  InseripH — Inscripta  Eraastula^  or,  jestingly.  Literati, 
because  the  letters  F  Y  R  were  often  imprinted  indelibly  upon  their  persons,  and 
hence  the  taunting  address — Tune  tsium  utebabum  homo  me  viiuperasf  Le. 
tfaef  that  thou  art. 

When  slaves  were  capitally  punished,  crucifixion  was  the  death  speoiaOy 
reserved  for  them.  In  Rome,  the  execution  took  place  outside  of  the  Porta 
EsquiUna,  and  the  ofiender  carried  his  cross  through  the  streets,  with  his  arms 
attached  to  the  transverse  beam,  (patibulum^)  wluk  the  executionecs  goaded 
him  on,  thus,  Plautus  (Mil.  11.  iv.  6.) 

Credo  ego  Istoo  exemplo  tibi  esse  finndum  actatnm  extra  jyrtam 
Dispessis  maoibos  patibulum  cum  habebis. ' 

When  the  master  of  a  family  was  murdered  in  his  own  house,  either  by  one 
of  his  ovm  slaves,  or  by  a  person  unconnected  with  the  establishnient,  or  by  an 
unknown  assassin,  the  whole  of  the  slaves  who  were  in  the  mansion  at  the  time 
the  murder  was  perpetrated  were  put  to  death.  A  remarkable  example  of  the 
rigorous  enforcement  of  this  andent  law  took  place  during  the  reign  of  Nero, 
when  four  hundred  slaves  were  executed,  in  consequence  of  the  muider  of  their 
master,  Pedanius  Secundus,  prefect  of  the  dty. ' 

Finally,  we  may  remark,  that  when  slaves  were  examined  judicially,  in  a 
criminal  trial,  they  were  always  interrogated  under' torture. 

Iilheniti«ii  •€  ftlares. — ^The  release  of  a  slave  from  slavery  (manutnissio) 
might  be  effected  by  his  master,  regularly,  in  three  ways.  * 

1.  Virtdicta, — This  was  the  mosti  ancient  and  the  most  formal  mode,  and 
was  essentially  a  public  acknowledgment  in  court  on  the  part  of  the  master, 
that  the  slave  was  free.  The  master  appeared  with  his  slave  before  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates,  usually  the  Praetor,  and  a  third  person  came  forward,  laid  a 
rod  called  Virga  s.  Festuca  s.  Vindicta  upon  the  head  of  the  slave,  and  daimed 
him  as  a  free  man,  in  the  set  form,  Hunc  ego  hominem  liberum  esse  aio.  The 
master  laid  hold  of  the  slave,  and  turning  him  round,  replied,  Hunc  hominem 
liberum  esse  volo^  gave  him  a  slight  blow  upon  the  cheek  (alapa)  and  let 
him  go  (emittebat  eum  e  manu,)  The  magistrate  then  pronounced  him  fi^ 
by  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  the  claimant,  (addicebat,)  and  the  ceremony 
was  complete.    The  Lictor  of  the  magistrate  usually,  in  later  times  at  least, 

1  IfftrtUl.  Vni  m    Jar.  XIV.  34    Flut  Cu.  IL  tI.  411.  Aal.  IL  It.  46. 

S  PlMt.  Mil.  IL  Ir.  19.  Most.  I.  L  62.  Tacit  Ann.  IL  38:  S«n60.  Epp.  101.  Some  oom. 
menUtort  suppose  that  In  the  aboTe  and  similar  passages  where  the  paiwuUuH  is  mentioned, 
the  punishment  of  the  Jktrca  only  is  indicated ;  but  this  certainly  does  not  hold  good 
generally.  A  curious  enumeration  of  a  vast  Taxie^  of  slave  punishments  will  be  found  la 
Plant  Asln.  II L  ii.  1.  seqq. 
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acted  as  the  daimant  (assertor)  who  aoserted  the  freedom  of  the  alaye  (vindieaiU 
liberali  causcu)  ^ 

2.  Censu, — ^If  the  master  applied  to  the  Censor  to  emrol  his  dave  as  a  CSvu, 
the  slave  became  free  as  soon  as  the  entiy  was  made. 

d.  Testamento. — ^A  master  might,  by  his  will,  either  bestow  freedom  at  once 
(directo)  on  a  slave,  or  he  might  instnict  his  heur  to  manumit  the  slave.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  freedom  was  said  to  be  granted  per  fidekammisgum.  Some- 
times freedom  was  bequeathed,  subject  to  the  performance  of  certain  conditions, 
(certa  condUione  propasiia^')  and  on  these  conditions  bemg  fulfilled,  the  slavB 
became  free,  and  wa^  termed  statu  Hber, 

tAbmwtiuum*  Uberuis.  tPwurmmmm, — ^Manumission,  completed  aooording 
to  any  of  these  three  methods,  was  Justa  et  legitima  Manumissioj  and  the 
freedom  thus  acquued,  Justa  Libertas,  The  liberated  slave  was  now  termed 
Libertmus  when  described  in  reference  to  his  social  position,  but  Libertus  when 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  his  former  master,  who  was  now  no  longer  his 
Ihminus^  but  his  Patronus,  Thus,  a  liberated  slave  was  called  Homo  JJher- 
timu;  but  Libertus  Caeearie,  PompeU^  Ciceroma^  &o.— never  LihertiKus 
Caesaris^  &o.  nor  Libertus  Homo, 

The  relation  which  existed  between  the  Patronus  and  his  Libertus  resembled 
very  closely  the  ancient  tie  of  Patron  and  Client.  The  fieedman  was  required 
to  pay  a  oertam  degree  of  respect,  and  to  perform  certain  duties  to  his  patron, 
(ji^sequium  praestare^)  and  this  respect  and  these  duties  appear,  under  the 
republic,  to  have  been  seldom  withheld  or  n^leoted.  ^  But  examples  of  ingra- 
titude and  insolence  on  the  part  of  freedmen  towards  their  patrons  became,  imder 
the  empire,  so  frequent  and  flagrant,  that  laws  were  passed  rendering  such 
conduct  penal,  and  the  punishment  extended,  in  some  cases,  to  the  cancelling  of 
the  manumission.  * 

A  slave  freed  direclo  by  will,  having  no  living  Patronus,  was  oalled  Libertus 
Orcinus;  but  when  freed  per  Jideicommissum  he  became  the  fi«edman  of  the 
person  by  whom  he  was  actually  manumitted.  One  whose  freedom  depended 
upon  the  performance  of  certain  conditions  was,  until  these  conditions  were 
fiilfilled,  called  Libertus  Jitturus.  * 

Nwummm  mf  Ubertiai. — A  libertinus  usually  reodved  the  Praenomen  and 
Nomen  of  his  former  master,  the  i^)pellation  by  which  he  had  been  previously 
distinguished  being  added  as  a  Cognomen.  Of  thispractice  we  have  examples 
in  sm^  names  as  M.  Terentius  Afer,  ^.  TulUus  2tro,  L,  Cornelius  Chryso* 
gonus.  When  a  public  slave  was  liberated,  it  would  seem  that  he  adopted  the 
name  of  the  magistrate  before  whom  his  manumission  took  place. 

The  Praenomen  marked  the  SteUus  of  the  individual  at  once  as  a  Boman  citizen 
possessed  of  Caputs  (see  above  p.  88,)  and  hence,  newly  made  Libertini  were 
especially  fiatterod  when  addressed  by  their  Praenomen  (gaudent  Ptaencmne 
moUes  auriculae.)  *  With  regard  to  the  Nomen^  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
a  libertinus,  although  nounnaUy  belonging  to  the  Gens  of  his  Patron,  was 
admitted,  in  ancient  times  at  least,  to  all  the  privileges  of  a  GentiUs.  ^ 

Cap  •rukcnr, — ^Ab  soon  as  a  slave  received  his  freedom  he  shaved  his 
head  and  put  on  a  conical  cap,  called  PHeus;  the  right  of  wearing  such  a  covering 

\  Ut.  IL  &  XLt  9.    Plant  MU.  IT.  L  !&    PhM4r.  XL  &    Hor.  a  11.  tU.  76L    Ftn.  &  V. 
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being  a  difltinotive  mark  of  a  free  dtizen.  Henoe  tlie  phrases,  servos  ad  pileum 
vocare—pileum  capere — hestemi  capite  induto  Quirites^  and  henoe  the  idea  of 
a  cap  as  an  emblem  of  freedom  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times.  Sometimes  a 
wreath  of  wliite  wool  was  snbstitated  for  the  Piletts.  ^ 

Political  CondltioB  of  lilbertinL — From  the  time  of  Servius  Tnllins'  mitil 
the  dose  of  the  republic,  LiberHni,  whose  mannmission  had  been  completed 
according  to  any  one  of  the  three  regular  forms,  became  invested  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  appertaining  to  members  of  the  Plebeian  order,  and,  as 
such,  were  enrolled  in  a  tribe.  They  were  originally  cdnfined  to  the  four  city 
Tribes ;  but  in  the  censorship  of  Appios  Claudius,  B.C.  812,  in  common  with 
the  humbler  portion  of  the  community,  were  dispersed  among  all  the  Tribes 
indifferently ;  and  although  the  arrangements  of  Appius  were  overthrown  in 
B.C.  804,  by  Q.  Fabius  Rullianus,  we  find  it  stated,  that  about  eighty  yean 
afterwards,  (B.C.  220,) — Libertini  in  quatuor  tribus  redacti  sunt^  quum  anUa 
dispersi  per  omnes  Juissent:  EsquUinam^  Palatinam,  Suburanam^  CoUinam. 
Finally,  in  B.C.  169,  it  was  determined  that  all  Libertini  shoold  be  enrolled  in 
one  only  of  the  dty  Tribes,  to  be  determined  by  lot,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  the 
Tribus  Esquilina,  This  state  of  things  remained  unaltered  until  the  close  of  the 
republic,  at  least  we  have  no  account  of  any  farther  change. '  The  right  of  granting 
manumission  remained  unlimited  until  the  age  of  Augustus,  when  the  disorders 
arising  from  the  multitude  of  disreputable  and  worthless  characters  turned  loose 
upon  the  community,  in  the  frdl  enjoyment  of  the  Civitas,  rendered  some  legisla- 
tive enactment  imperative.  Accordingly,  by  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  passed  A.D.  4, 
the  following  restrictions  were  introduced  upon  Manumissio  per  Vindictam,  ^ 

1.  Any  slave  who  had  been  convicted  of  a  serious  crime  and  punished  as  a 
malefactor,  or  who  had  been  trained  as  a  gladiator,  was  not,  if  manumitted, 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  a  Roman  dtizen,  but  was  placed  in  the  same  class  with 
Peregrini  dediticH — (see  above,  p.  85.) 

2.  A  slave,  if  under  the  age  of  thirty  when  manumitted,  or  any  slave  mann- 
nutted  by  a  master  who  was  under  the  age  of  twenty,  was  not  admitted  to  the 
frdl  rights  of  ddzenship,  unless  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  manumission  were 
considered  satisfactory  (iusta  causa  approbata)  by  a  board  (consilium)  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  sudi  cases. 

Again,  by  the  Lex  Furia  Caniniay  passed  A.D.  8,  a  master  was  prohibited 
from  manumitting  Per  Testamentum  more  than  a  certain  proportion  of  the  whole 
number  of  his  slaves^one  half,  if  he  possessed  not  more  than  ten^-one  third,  if 
not  more  than  thirty — one  fourth,  if  not  more  than  a  hmidred^-one  fifth  if  not 
more  than  five  hundred ;  but  in  no  case  was  the  total  number  manumitted  to 
exceed  one  hundred. 

No  restriction  was  placed  upon  manumission  Per  Censuniy  because  that  could 
not  be  effected  without  the  direct  concorrence  of  the  government. 

Social  Condition  of  Ijibertlni. — Although  Libertini,  under  the  republie, 
were  nominaUy  invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Roman  dtizeoa, 
they  were  virtually,  by  the  force  of  public  q)inion  and  feeling,  excluded  firom  all 
high  and  honourable  offices  in  the  state.  Not  only  the  Libertinus  himself,  but 
his  descendants,  for  sevaid  generations,  were  looked  down  upon  as  inferiors  by 

1  Flanl  Amphlt  1  L  S06.  LIt.  XXIV.  Ift  XLV.  44.  Pen.  a  III  10&  Non.  a.v.  Qmi 
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those  who  had  no  taint  of  aerrfle  Uood.  We  shall  have  occaBion  to  point  ont 
liereafter,  that  Ingenuitas^  for  two  generatioiifl  at  least,  was  oonsidered  an  indis- 
pensable qualification  in  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Tribune  of  the  Flebe,  and  we 
cannot  doubt  that  this  rule  applied  to  all  the  higher  magistracies.  Appius 
Claodius,  when  Censor,  (B.C.  312,)  was  the  first  who  ^*  polluted"  the  Senate  by 
admitting  the  sons  of  libertini ;  (senatum  primus  UberHnorum  fUis  lecHs 
inquinaverat ;)  ^  but  although  public  indignation  was  so  strong  that  the  consuls 
were  borne  ont  when  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  persons  so  nominated,  yet 
it  is  nowhere  hinted  that  Appius  violated  any  law  in  making  such  a  choice. 
Daring  the  disorders  produoied  by  the  civil  wars,  the  Senate  became  crowded 
with  Libertini ;  and  the  satirists  always  speak  with  special  bitterness  of  the 
wealth  and  influence  enjoyed  by  the  favourite  liberti  of  the  early  emperors.  Under 
the  empire,  also,  the  Status  of  IngenuUas  was  sometimes  bestowed  upon  Libertini 
by  a  special  grant '  It  would  appear  that  the  marriage  of  an  Ingenuus  with  a 
Libertina  entailed  Ignominia  (see  above,  p.  81,)  on  the  former ;  for  among  the 
various  rewards  bestowed  upon  Hispala  Fecenia,  the  Libertina  who,  in  B.C.  186, 
gave  information  with  regard  to  the  excesses  practised  in  the  Bacchanalian 
orgies,  it  was  decreed — Uti  d  ingenuo  nubere  liceret:  neu  quid  ei,  qui  earn 
duxissety  oh  idfraudi  ignondniaeve  esset  (Liv.  XXXIX.  19.) 

lul^rmal  JIIaanadjistoB. — In  addition  to  the  regular  and  legally  recognised 
forms  of  manumission,  a  slave  might  be  liberated  in  various  ways,  by  the  mere 
expression  of  a  wish  to  that  effect  on  the  part  of  his  master ;  but  in  this  case  his 
position  was  less  secure.  Thus  we  hear  of  Manumissio  inter  amicos  s.  LiberUu 
inter  amicot  data^  when  a  master,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  pronounced  hb 
slave  fi'ee — Manumissio  per  epistolam^  when,  being  at  a  distance,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  that  effect — Manumissio  per  mensam,  when  he  permitted  his  slave  to 
sit  at  table  with  hinu  A  slave  who  was  able  to  prove  any  one  of  these  acts  on 
the  part  of  his  master,  could,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Praetor,  resist  any  attempt  to 
bring  him  back  to  slavery.  His  position,  however,  was  dubious.  He  was  said 
in  l3)ertate  morari  or  in  Uhertatis  forma  servari;  and  any  property  which  he 
might  accumulate  belonged  of  right  to  his  Fation.  The  political  privileges  of 
audi  persons  mr  first  defined  by  the  Lex  lunia  Norhana,  passed  about  A.D.  19,  iAAO\j(^ 
which  bestowed  upon  all  slaves  irregularly  manumitted  the  lus  Laiiiy  (see  above, 
p.  87,)  and  hence  the  name  Latini  luniam^  by  which  they  are  sometimes 
designated.  A  slave  liberated  in  an  irregular  manner,  might  be  again  manumitted 
according  to  one  of  the  three  regular  methods ;  and  this  process,  termed  iteration 
conferred  full  citizenship  upon  a  Latinus  lunianus. 

nauBHiiMtoB  or  Slaves  hj  the  Stale. — The  state  itself  occasionally 
bestowed  freedom  upon  slaves,  as  a  recompense  for  long  service,  or  for  some 
signal  benefit  conferred  on  the  community,  such  as  giving  information  against 
conspirators  or  the  perpetrators  of  heinous  crimes ;  and  if  such  slaves  were  not 
public  property,  (servi  publici^}  they  were  purchased  with  the  public  money  fixrai 
their  masters. '  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  manumission  by  the 
state,  on  a  large  scale,  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  the  Vohnesj  that  is,  the 
slaves  who,  to  the  number  of  8000,  volunteered  to  serve  as  soldiers  during  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  who  received  their  freedom  after  the  battle  of  Beneventum, 
(B.C.  214,)  as  a  rewjutl  for  their  effioieat  bravery.  *  --^ 

1  LIT.  IX.  4ft.  eoHiDL  CieL  pro  Cinent  47.    Suet.  Cland.  11    Dion  Cut.  XL.  63.  XLIII.  47. 
i  Dion  Cms.  XLVIII.  45.    AppUn.  B  C.  V.  sa 

8  LW.  IV.  45.  XXIL  33.  XXVf.  87.  XXVIL  3.  XXXII.  S6.    Cle.  pro  Balb.  9l  pro  lUbir. 
p»rd.  roo.  U. 
4  Liv.  XXIL  fi7.  XXIV.  14—16.  XXV.  fla  ».  XX  VU.  »L 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    GOMITIA.^ 

We  stated,  at  the  ooramencement  of  the  preceding  chapter,  that,  aooording  to 
the  theory  of  the  Roman  constitution,  all  power  pn^eeded  from  the  yoice  of  the 
citizens,  as  expressed  in  their  oonstitntional  assemblies,  called  Comitia — that  no 
magistrate  conld  be  elected,  no  law  enacted,  no  Roman  citizen  tried  for  a  criminal 
offence,  except  bj  these  assemblies.  The  citizens,  however,  could  not  lawfoDy 
assemble  for  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  nor  for  any  political  purpose,  except 
when  fonnallj  summoned  hy  a  civil  magistrate.  They  might  be  called  together 
by  a  magistrate  for  one  of  two  purposes. ' 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  being  addressed  upon  some  matter  of  public  interest, 
without  any  proposition  being  submitted  to  them  upon  which  they  were  required 
to  vote.    In  this  case  the  assembly  was  called  Concio. 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  having  some  proposition  submitted  to  them,  which  they 
were  required  to  accept  or  to  reject  by  their  votes.  In  this  case  the  assembly 
was  called,  Comiiia^  or  anciently  Cwaitiatus, '  Comitium  never  denotes  the 
assembly,  but  the  part  of  the  Forum  where  the  popular  assemblies  met  in  the 
earliest  times.    See  p.  12. 

Conetoaes. — A  Concio^  in  so  far  as  its  objects  were  conccmed,  corresponded 
in  many  respects  to  what  we  now  term  a  ^*  Public  Meeting.*'  The  magistrate 
by  whom  it  was  summoned  employed  a  public  crier,  (praeco,)  and  was  said 
advocate  s.  convocare  concianem;  the  multitude  merely  listened  to  the  oration 
of  the  person  by  whom  they  had  been  called  together,  and  of  those  persons  whom 
he  introduced  to  their  notice,  {produxit  in  cortcioneniy)  for  no  private  person 
could  come  forward  and  addrras  them  without  obtaining  permission  from  the 
presiding  magistrate.* 

The  word  Concio  in  the  best  writers  is  used  for  a  public  jneeting  in  the 
restricted  sense  above  described,  and  is  sharply  distinguished  from  Comitia;'  but 
it  would  appear  that  originally  Concio  was  employeid  in  a  more  comprehensive 
signification  to  denote  all  public  assemblies  regularly  snijimoned,  indndmg,  of 

1  Foil  Information  with  rerard  to  the  Roman  Comltia  will  be  found  In  SoacLms,  Von  den 
VolksTeraftromlungen  der  Komer,  Ootha,  1815 ;  In-  Bboxbk.  Handbaeh  der  Romitehen 
AltherthOmer.  Iltor.  Tbeil.  Ito.  Abtheii  p.  8&S— ^4,  Lelps.  1844;  and  In  the  continoatlon  of 
the  work  bj  BIabqdahdt,  Lelps.  164a 

s  We  throw  out  of  view  here  thoee  oooaatona  when  the  people  were  called  together  for  the 
parpoiea  of  a  military  levy,  (dehetutt)  of  the  Centut,  of  tolemn  sacrlfloes,  and  the  like,  aa 
not  pertaining  to  the  preaent  anhieot 

3  Cle.  do  legg.  III.  12.  la    Anl.  Oell.  XIII.  ISc 

4  Dionyi.  V.  11.  LIt.  IIL  71.  XLIL  34.  Cic.  ad  Att  11.  34.  IV.  i.  pro  Sett  fi3.  In  Vatin. 
10. 

<  Aul.  Oell.  XIII.  15.    Ut.  XXXIX.  15.    Cio.  pro  Seat  60. 
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ooone,  Comitia,  and  that  the  phrases — InUcium  vocare'^In  concionem  tfocan 
— Ad  ComUia  vocare — Ad  ConventUmem  vocare — ^were  regarded  as  Bpufrnj' 
moos.  ^ 

Concto,  however,  in  die  pnrait  anthois,  is  oonstanUj  employed  to  denote,  not 
onlj  a  poUio  meeting,  but  dso  a  speech  deUvered  to  snch  a  meeting,  and  thus, 
Concionem  habere  is  equivalent  to  Verba  facere^  that  is,  to  ddiver  a  harangue ; ' 
and  henoe  snch  phrases  as  Condones  ncriptae-^Legi  iuam  concionem — Concio 
/iinebrie — Dare  concionem  a2Jcut,  (to  grant  any  one  permission  to  speak,)  and 
the  verb  Concionaru  ' 

The  right  of  calling  a  Concio  belonged,  during  the  regal  period,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  the  king  alone,  or  to  his  immediate  representatives,  the  Tnbunus 
Celerum  or  the  Praefectus  Urbis,  Under  the  repid>lio  it  was  exercised  by  all 
the  higher  magistrates,  including  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  The  ordinary  places 
of  meeting  were  the  Comitium,  the  lower  Forum,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Campus 
Martins.  The  presiding  magistrate  usually  occupied  a  Templum,  that  is,  a  plaoe 
omisecmted  by  the  Augurs,  and  opened  the  proceedings  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions  when  the  people  were  addressed,  by  a  solemn  prayer  (see  liv.  XXYIX. 
15.) 

€)mm€iMmm0 — ^While  Comilia  denoted  an  assembly  of  the  whole  people,  called 
together  for  the  purpose  of  voting  upon  some  measure,  Concilium  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  a  siinihur  assembly,  consisting  of  a  portion  only  of  the  community 
— le^  qui  non  universum  pojmlum,  sed  partem  aUquam  adesse  iUbet,  non 
CoMTTiA,  sed  CoNGZiJUic,  edicere  debet.  ^  Henoe  ConcHutm  Plebis^  or  simply 
ConciUum^  is  employed  to  denote  the  Comitia  Tributa^  because  that  assembly 
conasted  originally  of  Plebeians  only,  and  the  tenn  havine  been  once  recognizea, 
remained  in  use  after  the  Comitia  IVibuta  included  all  oasees.  ^  On  the  other 
hand,  Concilium  PopuU  denotes  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  which,  from  the  first, 
embraced  the  whole  Populus.  * 

Concilium  is  also  fiequently  employed  to  denote  a  promiscuous  assemblage, 
without  any  reference  either  to  Condones  or  Comitia. 

Cmmtiam0 — ^When  a  magistrate  summoned  Comitia  it  was  invariably  for  the 
pmpoee  tasking  the  peojue  to  do  something,  (ut  rogaret  quid  popuhtm^)  and 
in  submitting  the  matter  to  their  consideration,  he  was  said  agere  cum  populo, 
which  became  the  technical  phrase  for  dealing  with  the  people  in  their  Comitia 
— Cum  populo  agere  est  rogare  qmd  popuhan  quod  suffragOs  suit  aut  iubeat 
out  vetet.  ^ 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Comitia,  whidi  were  named  fix«i  the  three  modes  in 
which  the  people  were  organised  politically.    These  were — 

1.  Comitia  Curiata^  in  which  the  peoide  voted  in  Curiae. 

2.  Centuriata^         ....      Centuriae. 

3.  Tributa, Tribus. 

To  these  some  add  a  fourth,  Comitia  CoZoto,  the  nature  of  wiiich  we  shall 
expUin  at  the  dose  of  this  chapter. 
In  none  of  the  three  first  named  did  the  people  vote  promiscuously,  but, 

1  YaiTO  L.L.  VI.  9  88.    PaoL  DUo.  ■  t.  CmUh,  p.  S8.  b-t.  IwUeitm,  y.  US. 

9  Comthmem  habtre  eat  mrhafnetrt  adpovulum  mmt  uOa  rofoAoiM.    Aul.  6«1L  XIH  1&. 

s  Oa  in  Vattn.  I.  ad  Fam.  IX.  14.  ad  Att  IV.  S.  pro  Flaco.  7. 

4  LmI.  PaL  ap.  AvL  OalL  XV.  97. 

i  Ut.  Vn.  S.  XXXVIIL  6&  XXXIX.  ISi  XLIIL  16. 

«Ut.  IU.7I.  VLML 

T  AnL  OalL  XIIL  1&  eompu  Cla.  da.  lags.  HL  4.  io  Vatla.  7.  Salhiat  Cat  51.  Maarok. 
Ik  L  I6l  Wa  find  In  lAr.  XLU  S4.  tha  phraaa  ogtn  ao  pepmium  oaad  with  rateeooa  to  a 
apatoh  ddivarad  to  a  Condk 
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aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  Ck>mitia,  eadi  voted  in  the  Curia,  in  the  Cen^ 
turia,  or  in  the  Tribus  to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  no  case  wm  the  result 
decided  simply  by  the  majority  of  the  gross  number  who  gave  their  votes. 

Thus,  in  the  CamUia  Centuriata,  each  Centuria  had  one  vote,  and  the  vote 
of  each  Centuria  was  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  individual  voters  which 
it  contained.  The  vote  of  each  Centuria  being  determined  in  this  manner,  the 
question  under  consideration  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  Centuries.  Bat 
since  the  different  Centuries  did  not  ail  contain  the  same  gross  number  of  voters, 
some  containing  a  much  larger  number  than  others,  it  did  not  by  any  means 
follow,  that  a  majority  of  the  Centuries  expressed  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of 
the  gross  number  of  individual  voters  in  the  community  at  large. 

Exactly  the  same  principle  was  followed  in  the  Comitia  Curiata  and  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa^  the  majority  of  Curiae  in  the  one,  and  of  the  Tribus  in  the 
other,  decided  the  question,  while  the  vote  of  each  Curia  and  of  each  Tribus  was 
determined  by  the  majority  of  the  individuals  which  it  contained. 

Since  Comitia  were  summoned  regularly  every  year  during  the  period  of  the 
republic,  for  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  word  Comitia  is  not  unfrequently 
used  as  equivalent  to  elections^  sometimes  by  itself  and  sometimes  with  the 
addition  of  an  adjective,  indicating  the  magistrates  for  whose  election  the 
assembly  was  summoned.  Thus,  the  sentence  JamComiUorum  appetebat  tempus 
means,  the  period  for  the  annual  elections  was  now  approaching ;  and  in  like 
manner,  Clodius  quum  videret  ita  tracta  esse  Comitia  anno  stiperiore  means, 
that  the  elections  had  been  deferred  for  so  long  a  period,  &c. ;  while  Comitia 
Considaria'—'Praetoria — Aedilicia — Censoria  s.  Censorum — Pontificia  s. 
Pontificum — are  phrases  denoting  the  assemblies  held  for  the  election  of  Consuls 
— Praetors — ^Aediles,  &c.  — ^ 

F«accl*n«  of  ihe  Prcaidlag  fflbiclsiraie. — The  magistrate  who  summoned 
a  meeting  of  Comitia  also  presided,  (comitiis  praeerat,)  and  was  said  habere 
Comitia :  in  submitting  any  measure  for  the  approval  of  the  people,  which  he 
did  commencing  with  the  form  Velitis  Juheatis,  Quirites^  he  was  said  agere 
cum  popuh — consulere  poputum—ferre  ad  populum — rogare^  and  the  latter 
verb,  which  implies  the  asking,  the  essential  characteristic  of  all  Comitia,  is 
also  applied  to  the  object  upon  which  the  people  were  required  to  vote,  as,  for 
example  rogare  legem — rogare  magistratus — rogare  consules — rogare  prae-  I 
tores,  i.e.  to  propose  a  law — magistrates,  consuls,  &o.  the  phrases  being  elliptical 
abbrevations  for  rogare  populum  legem — rogare  populum  consules,  &c. ;  so  in  . 
like  manner,  irrogare  multam  s.  poenam  is  to  ask  the  people  to  inflict  a  fine  I 
or  penalty,  and  arrogatio  is  asking  leave  to  take  to  yourself  or  adopt  the  child 
of  another.  When  the  president  called  upon  the  people  to  give  their  vote,  he 
was  said  mittere  poptdum  s.  centurias  s.  tribus  in  sujfragium — or,  in  suffra- 
glum  vocare;  the  voters,  on  the  other  hand,  were  said  ire  in  suffragium — 
suffragium  inire^-ferre  suffragium:— fe^TC  sententiam.  When  he  dismissed 
the  assembly  after  the  business  was  concluded,  he  was  said  dimittere  popuhan 
— comitatus  dimittere;  when  the  assembly  was  broken  up  suddenly  without 
coming  to  a  decision,  it  was  said  dirimi  s.  rescindi, 

Roitatio.  I^cx.— Since  the  essence  of  the  procedure  consisted  in  asking  the 
people  to  vote  upon  somethmg,  the  word  Rogatio  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
a  Bill  proposed  to  the  people ;  hence  promulgare  Rogationem  means  to  pubUsh  a 
bill  previous  to  its  being  submitted  to  the  Comitia ;  and  according  as  the  people 
accepted  or  rgected  it,  they  were  said  jubere  or  antupiare  rogationem.  After 
a  Rogatio  was  passed  (lata  est)  it  became  a  Lex;  but  in  practice  Rogatio 
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and  Lex  were  frequently  used  as  oonvertible  terms,  just  as  BiU  and  Law  are  hy 

I      ourselves.    The  verb  Kogo  and  its  compounds  enter  into  many  technicalities 

i      connected  with  the  passing  of  laws.    To  repeal  a  law,  was  legem  abrogare ;  to 

V  •  repeal  a  portion  but  not  the  whole,  aliquid  legi  derogare ;  to  add  new  dauses  to 

an  existing  law,  aliquid  legi  subrogate ;  and  when  the  provisions  of  an  old  law 

were  alter^  or  in  any  way  affected  by  a  new  law,  the  former  was  said  obrogari.  ^ 

The  presiding  magistrate  being  the  person  who  submitted  the  measure  to  tlie 

*     people  and  announced  the  result,  was  said,  individually,  as  it  were,  ferre  s. 

perferre  legem  when  the  law  was^  passed,  and  so,  in  the  case  of  elections,  he 

was  said  creare  cottsules — creare  praetnres,  &c.  as  if  it  were  his  own  act  and 

deed.     Thus,  Dictator  prima  comitiali  die  creavit  consules — Duo  conandes 

»     comitiis  centuriatis  a  praefecto  urbis  creati  sunt — Brutus  coUegam  sihi  creavit 

comitiis  centuriatis — Per  interregem  consules  creati.  • 

Power  of  the  Presiding  naglsirate. — In  addition  to  the  mere  ministerial 
functions  performed  by  the  presiding  magistrate,  and  to  the  influence  which  he 
naturally  exercised  as  president  of  the  meeting,  he  wielded  considerable  consti- 
tutional powers — 

1.  No  one  could  address  the  meeting  without  his  permission,  except  a  magis- 
trate of  equal  or  superior  rank  to  himself,  or  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  although  in 
some  cases  perhaps  a  senator  might  insist  upon  being  heard. ' 

**  We  find  examples,  however,  of  private  individuals,  when  refused  liberty  of 
speech  by  the  consuls,  obtaining  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Tribunes ;  ^  and  since 
the  Tribunes,  in  virtue  of  their  office,  could  prevent  a  person  from  speaking,  it 
was  customary  to  ask  permission  of  them  as  well  as  of  the  president.  ^ 

2.  He  had  the  power,  if  he  thought  fit,  of  fixing  a  limit  to  the  space  during 
which  an  orator  was  to  speak,  in  order  to  prevent  persons  from  wasting  time 
needlessly,  or  from  wilfully  delaying  the  proceedings,  with  a  view  to  frustrate* 
the  measure  under  discussion.  * 

3.  At  an  election  he  could  refrise  to  admit  the  name  of  any  candidate  whom 
he  regarded  as  legally  disqualified,  and  in  doing  this  he  was  said  aliquem  non 
accipere — nomen  alicuius  non  accipere — rationem  aUcuius  non  habere — and 
if,  notwithstanding  a  declaration  to  this  effect,  votes  were  tendered  for  such  a 
candidate,  he  might  refrise  to  receive  them,  (suffragia  non  observare^)  or  refuse 
to  return  him  as  elected  (renuntiare.)  Of  course,  the  presiding  magistrate 
incurred  responsibility  in  adopting  such  a  course,  and  was  liable  to  be  called  to 
account  at  a  subsequent  period,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had  been  actuated  by 
personal  enmity  or  factions  motives. ' 

But  although  the  president  could  refuse  to  return  another  candidate,  he  was 
not  permitted,  under  any  circumstances,  to  return  himself,  and  hence  the  indig- 
nation and  disgust  excited  by  the  conduct  of  Appius  when  he  presided  at  his 
own  re-election  as  Decemvir.  * 

naaner  •£  Voitag. — ^For  a  long  period  the  votes  in  the  Comitia  were  given 
vivft  voce,  and  hence  the  phrase  dicere  aliquem  consulem,  *  i.e.  to  vote  for  a 
person  to  be  consul ;  but  voting  by  baOot  (per  tabeUas)  was  introduoed  at  the 

1  Ulplan.  fniff.  I.  .1 

S  LIT.  XXV.  I.  I.  GO.  IL  S  III.  &<(. 

S  LIT.  IIL  63. 72.  VL  S&  40..  XXXIV.  1.  XLD.  31.  XLV.  SI. 

4  LIT.  IIL  71. 

f  LIT.  XLII.  84 

e  Flat  Cat  min.  43.    Dion  Cam.  XXXIX.  34. 

T  LIT.  IIL  8).  IX.  46.  X.  15  XXXIX.  I8L    Ua  Bnit.  11    YaL  SCax.  lU.  Tia  a 

8  LIT.  IIL  SS  Me  alto  X.  1ft.  XXVU.  flL 

t  LiT.  X.  1&  ».  XXIX.  U. 
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beginning  of  the  seventh  century  bj  a  sacoeseion  of  laws  whidi,  from  their 
sutjeotf  were  named  Leges  TaheUariae.  ^  Cicero  tella  us  that  there  were  in  all 
four,  namely : —  . 

1.  Lex  Gahinia^  passed  B.C.  139,  by  Gabinios,  a  Tribune  of  the  I^ebs, 
enacting  that,  in  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  votes  should  be  ^ven  by  ballot.  * 

2.  £«x  Cassia,  carried  in  B.C.  137,  by  L.  Cassius,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
after  strong  opposition.  We  gather  that  this  law  provided  for  the  ballol  tin 
judicio  popuU,  except  in  oases  of  PerdueUio.  Considerable  controversy  has 
arisen  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  exproBsion  judicio  popuU,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  here  includes  aU  criminal  trials^  whether  held  before  the 
people,  in  their  Comitia,  or  before  commissioners  to  whom  the  people  delegated 
their  jarisdiction. '  • 

3^  Lex  Papiria,  passed  B.C.  131,  by  C.  Papirius  Carbo,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  which  provided  that  the  ballot  should  be  introduced  in  legibus  jubendU 
ac  vetandis,  / 

4.  Lex  CaeUa,  passed  B.C.  107,  by  C.  Caelins,  in  terms  of  whidi  the  balbt 
was  extended  to  trials  for  PerdueUio,  which  had  been  spedally  excepted  bj  the 
Lex  Cassia.  \^ 

Arransenieiito  Urn  Cwlleetinff  the  Tocea, — On  the  day  of  the  Comitia,  a 
number  of  small  enclosures,  called  Septa  or  OvUia  were  erected  in  the  Forom, 
in  the  Campus  Martins,  or  wherever  the  assembly  was  to  be  held.  These,  when 
set  up  in  the  Forum,  were  of  course  removed  as  soon  as  the  proceedings  were 
over ;  but  in  the  Campus  Martins,  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  at  least, 
there  were  permanent  structures  devoted  to  this  purpose  (see  above,  p.  46.) 
Each  Septum  was  entered  by  a  narrow  passage  or  phmk  termed  Pans  s.  Pontic 
ctdusy  and  egress  was  afforded  by  a  similar  Pons  upon  the  of^KNUte  side.  On 
the  Pontes  at  each  end  of  the  Septum  stood  vases  called  Cistae  s.  CisieUae  s. 
SiteUae  s.  Umae.  YHien  the  Tribes  or  Centuries  were  called  up  to  vote,  each 
individual,  as  he  passed  along  the  Pons,  received  a  certain  number  of  tickets 
(tahellae)  from  persons  who  took  them  out  of  the  vases,  and  who,  from  th&r 
office  of  distribution,  were  called  Divisores  s.  Diribitores,  and  in  perfonning 
this  duty  were  said  TabeUas  diribere,  the  operation  itself  being  termed  Suffra- 
giorum  dinbitw. « 

When  the  subject  under  discussion  was  a  law,  each  voter,  it  would  appear, 
received  two  tickets ;  on  one  of  these  were  marked  the  letters  Y.R.  the  initials  of 
the  words  Uti  Rogas,  ^  i.e.  let  it  be  a«  you  ask,  and  this  he  used  if  he  was 
favourable  to  the  measure ;  on  the  other  was  marked  the  letter  A.  the  initial  of 
the  word  Antiquo,  i.e.  antiqua  prdbo,  I  prefer  the  old  state  of  matters,  and  this 
he  used  if  he  voted  against  the  bill,  whence  the  phrase  anti^are  legem  signifies 
to  refect  a  law. ' 

In  the  case  of  a  criminal  trial,  the  voter  received  three  tickets,  one  maiked  A. 
for  Absolvo,  another  C.  for  Condemno,  and  a  third  K.L.  for  Nou  Liquet,  i.e. 

1  The  foeia  clatriem  ii  In  Cla  d&  legg.  HI  ]fc  and  if  well  worthy  of  heinf  rewL 

S  Cie.  LaeL  1& 

8  Cie.  Brut.  25l  27.  pro  Sest  48  frarai.  Cornel.  34.  A  soon.  In  Cornel,  p.  78.  Psend.  Atcon. 
In  Verr.  p.  141.  SehoL  Bob.  p.  303.  ed.  OrelL  Coniult  also  Gia  pro  Piano.  6.  and  Plin.  Epp. 
lILtO. 

4  Cio.  in  Plson.  1&  40.  pro  Piano.  &  Orat.  pro.  Hamsp.  retp.  90.  It  ii  beliered  bj  seme, 
howerer,  that  the  operation  implied  by  diribert  was  the  arrangement  and  dasaifieation  of 
the  votes  after  the  tickets  had  been  dropped  into  the  urn.  On  the  DiriUt^num  see  above^ 
p.  46 

s  TabeBa0  minutrabanhar  ita  ut  nuOa  datetur  Uti  Rooas,  Cio.  ad  Att  L  14.  eomf .  de  Ief& 
IIL  17. 
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/'eaimolndttf  iipa^HinuI;  and  to  onploj  thii  wm  Tirtnall;  to  decline  gmug 

In  the  cue  of  elections  it  wonld  seem  probsble — bnt  we  have  no  distinct 

ifaraistlan  un '   '      '  .,,,..... 

e  urate  the  in 


inforaistlan  upon  this  point — tbat  each  voter  recdred  a  blank  tablet,  on  whicb 
Jie  initial  letl«is  of  the  names  of  iuM  favourite  caadidatea. 


t  having  received  their  ticltets,  passed  into  the  Stptam,  vhere  thej 
probabl;  remained  tor  a  short  time  in  consultation,  and  then  each  as  he  passed 
out  was  asked  fta-  hU  ticket  by  peraone  called  Rogatorei,  itationed  for  the 
ptupose,  bj  whom  th^  were  drwiped  into  the  nm.  *  As  soon  as  the  Septnm 
was  emptied,  the  tablet*  were  shakeD  oat,  arranged  and  counted  onder  the 
■napeotion  of  tellers,  called  Cuilodei,  who,  in  performing  this  operation,  were 
BAid — Stiffraijia  dirimere — Svffragia  deKribert — Tribiu  detcribere. ' 

In  illastiation  of  what  has  been  said  above,  we  ma;  refer  to  tbe  denaritis 
of  the  Gens  Cassia,   engraved  in  p.   15, 
wbere  we  see  on  one  iick  of  tbe  temple  a      . 
T«presentatioa  of  the  Silelia  or  Balloting     J 
Um,   and   on   ths  other  a  TtAdla  with     I 
the  toten  A  C,  (Abtolvo  Cotuitmno  •)  on    I 
anotber  denarios  of  tbe  same  Gens,  of  which 
»  cat  is  annexed,  we  see  a  voter  in  tbe  act  m 

of  dropping  hit  ticket  mto  the  box.    The  figures  on  a  deaarioi  of  tbe  Gens 
Hostilia,  of  which  also  we  annex  a  cnt, 
are  geoerall;  luppoaed  to  be  voters  paw- 
in;;  along  the  the  Pons  mto  tbe  Septnm, 
bnt  on  this  we  cannot  speak  with  oer- 

fhe  vote  of  each  Trihs   or   Century 
h»vmg  been  thus  ascertained  was  rt^iorted 
to  the  presidinfj  magistrate,  who  pro- 
claimed (rtmitittavii)  tbe  rMmlt  to  those  aroond,  and  made  it  known  to  those  at 
s  distance  bj  means  of  the  public  criers,  (pratcones,')*  and  in  like  manoer, 
when  all  the  Tribes  and  Centariea  bad  voted,  the  general  result  was  declared. 

If  tbe  votes  for  and  gainst  any  measure  were  equal,  which  mi^t  h^ipen 
fhtm  an  equality  of  voices  in  indlvidnal  Tribes  or  Cenlohes,  the  measure  was 
lost ;  ia  the  case  of  a  ocimiual  trial,  such  a  result  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to 
an  aoquittal. 

As  to  the  manner  in  wliidi  the  votea  wer«  oollected  when  given  vivA  voce,  we 
are  almost  totallv  deatiltite  of  infbnnadon.  It  seems  wobable  that  the  voters,  in 
passing  along  UM  Ponta,  were  questioned  by  tbe  Sogatora,  and  that  tbeir 
reply  was  noted  down  bjt  a  dot  pricked  upon  a  tablet,  fienoe  the  word  punctum 
is  oonstantly  used  in  the  sviae  of  a  volt,  tni/errepuncla  means  to  gain  vola, 
tbns  NoimaUat  tribut  punetu  paene  latidem  tidenint  Planciut  tl  Plottiu — 
Reoardor  quantum  hat  quaationu  .  .  •  putuilorttm  noKi  dttraxeiint  f*  and 
Ae  wdl  known  Horatian  line — 

Omne  tnllE  pnnctum  qui  miacnit  utCs  dulcL 
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Afler  the  votes  had  been  taken  and  the  result  announced,  the  presiding 
magistrate  invited  the  assembly  to  disperse  bj  the  form — Si  vobis  videtur^ 
discedil&i  Q^irites — ^and  the  same  words  were  employed  when  he  called  upon 
them  to  separate  for  the  pvpoae  of  voting.  ^ 

Qa^miD. — ^Although  the  presence  of  a  certain  fixed  nnmber  of  individaals 
was  not  held  necessary  to  constitute  a  hgi'iul  assembly,  it  would  appear  thai, 
occasionally,  when  the  number  in  attendance  was  very  small,  the  busineae  was 
deferred  and  the  Comitia  dismissed. 

In  the  case  of  an  election,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  obtain 
the  votes  of  a  certain  number  of  Centuries  or  Tribes,  and  if,  in  oonsequenoe  of 
the  votes  being  divided  among  several  competitors,  the  individual  who  had  a 
majority  over  his  rivals,  failed  to  obtain  the  full  number  necessary,  he  was  said 
— non  explere  tribus — non  conficere  legitima  suffragia,  * 

In  a  consular  election,  if  one  consul  was  duly  elected,  while  the  candidate 
who  stood  second  fiuled  to  procure  the  necessary  number  of  votes,  the  consul 
duly  elected  had  the  right  of  nominating  his  colleague,  without  the  matter  being 
again  referred  to  the  Comitia,  and  a  similar  practice  prevailed  in  the  election  of 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs. '  This  did  not  hold  for  Praetors,  Aediles  and  Quaestors ; 
but  if  the  election  of  these  magistrates  was  interrupted  from  this  or  fitnn  any 
other  cause,  the  Comitia  were  summoned  again  and  again,  until  they  arrived  at 
a  legal  decision.  It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Cicero,  that 
if  two  competitors  for  the  Aedileship  received  an  equal  number  of  votes,  then 
their  pretensions  were  decided  by  lot.  ^  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  election  of 
Censors,  if  both  did  not  obtain  the  full  number  of  votes,  then  neither  was 
elected.'  ^ 

Anapiclit. — ^Thc  Komans,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history,  never  entered, 
upon  any  important  business  whatsoever,  whether  public  or  private,  without 
endeavouring,  by  means  of  divination,  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  gods  in 
reference  to  the  undertaking  (jiisi  auspicato — nvti  auspido  prius  sumto^  This 
operation  was  termed  sumere  auspicia ;  and  if  the  omens  proved  unfavourable, 
the  business  was  abandoned  or  deferred — Apud  antiquos  non  solum  pubUce 
sed  etiam  privatim  nihil  gerebatur  nisi  auspido  prius  sumto^^AuspicHs  hanc 
urbem  conditam  esse^  auspidis  hello  ac  pace  domi  militiaeque  omnia  ga% 
qtds  est  qui  ignoret  t — Auspida^  quibus  kaec  urbs  condita  est^  quibus  omnis 
respublica  atque  imperium  continetur.  ^ 

No  meeting  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  nor  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held 
imless  the  auspices  had  been  previously  taken ;  and  although  this  rule  did  not 
apply  originally  to  the  Comitia  Tributa,  tliat  assembly  also  was,  in  later  times, 
to  a  certain  degree,  dependent  upon  the  auspices.  ^ 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  the  Patricians  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of 
taking  auspices,  asserting  that  this  power  was  vested  in  \hem  alone,  (nobis 
propria  sunt  auspida — snnl  auspida  more  maiorum  penes  Patres^)  and  hence 
the  Patricians  were  said  habere  auspida^  i.e.  to  be  in  possession  of  the  ans- 
pices.  ^ 

1  LIT  IT.  56  ITT.  11. 

5  Liv.  Ill  64.  IX.  34.  XXXVII  47. 
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But  as  far  as  pablio  proceedings  were  oonoerr^td,  no  prirate  individual,  even 
among  the  Patricians,  had  the  right  of  taking  auspices.  This  duty  devolved 
upon  the  supreme  ma^trate  alone,  so  that  during  the  regal  period,  the  kings 
onlj  could  take  the  auspices,  and  during  the  republic  the  consuls  only,  as  long 
as  they  remained  in  the  city.  In  an  armj  tliis  power  belonged  exclusively  to 
the  oommander-in-chief ;  and  hence  all  achievements  were  said  to  be  performed 
under  his  auspices,  even  although  he  were  not  present ;  and  a  victory  gained 
by  one  of  his  subordinate  officers,  a  legatus^  for  example,  was  said  to  have  been 
won  auspiciis  Consults,  ductu  Legati,  This  principle  was  still  observed  after 
the  downfal  of  the  free  constitution ;  and  the  emperor  being,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
generaUin-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  state,  every  military  exploit,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  it  might  be  performed,  was  regarded  as  falling  under  his 
Auspicia, 

The  fact,  that  the  chief  magistrate  alone  oould  take  the  auspices,  and  the 
assumption  that  no  one  but  a  Patrician  possessed  the  privilege,  formed  one  of 
the  arguments  most  strenuously  urged  against  the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to 
the  consulship,  (quod  nemo  Plebcitts  auapicia  haberet,}  it  being  maintained 
that  no  Plebeian  consul  could,  without  sacrilege,  attempt  to  make  the  requisite 
observations — Quid  igitur  aliud,  qtiam  tollil  ex  civitate  auspicia,  qui  pkbeios 
consults  creandoj  a  PatribuSj  qui  soli  ea  habere  possunt,  auferL  ^  Upon  like 
grounds  the  Patricians  opposed  the  intermarriage  of  Plebeians  with  their  order, 
because  the  taking  of  auspices  formed  part  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  they 
alleged  that  the  whole  discipline  would  be  thrown  into  confusion  by  these  ill- 
assorted  unions  and  a  hybrid  progeny — PerturhaHonem  auspiciorum  puhUcorum 
privatorumque  afferre — ideo  decemviros  connubium  diremisse  ne  incerta  prole 
auspicia  turbarentur.  * 

When,  however,  a  king  died,  then  the  Patricians,  as  a1x)dy,  were  required  to 
take  the  auspices  before  they  could  elect  his  successor  or  choose  an  Inter-rex ; 
and  in  this  case  the  auspices  were  said  Redire  ad  Patresy  to  return,  as  it  were, 
to  the  source  from  whence  they  had  been  derived ;  and  the  same  took  place 
under  the  commonwealth,  when  both  consuls  died  or  resigned  before  they  had 
held  the  Comitia  for  the  electiou  of  a  successor,  or  had  named  a  Dictator  for  that 
purpose.  Whenever  it  became  necessary  from  tliis,  or  from  any  other  cause,  to 
seek  the  auspices  at  the  fountain  whence  they  were  supposed  to  flow,  the  process 
was  termed — auspicia  de  integro  repeiere — auspicia  renovare — per  interregnum 
renovare  auspicia.  • 

jinspicia  in  G«niieciloB  with  th«  ComitUu — ^Neither  the  Comitia  Curiata 
nor  the  Comitia  Centuriata  could  be  held  unless  the  auspices  had  been  taken 
and  pronounced  favourable.  The  objects  observed  in  taking  these  auspices  were 
birds,  the  class  uf  animals  from  which  the  word  is  derived  (Ausficium  ab  ave 
spicienda,)  Of  these,  some  were  believed  to  give  indications  by  their  flight,  and 
were  technically  termed  Alites  s.  Praepetes,  others  by  their  notes  or  cries,  and 
hence  were  termed  Oscines,  while  a  third  class  consisted  o^ chickens  (PuUt) 
kept  in  cages.  When  it  was  desired  to  obtain  an  omen  from  these  last,  food 
was  placed  before  them,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  comported  themselves 
was  closely  watched.  If  they  refused  to  feed,  or  fed  slowly,  the  auspices  were 
regarded  as  unfavourable;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  fed  voraciously,  and 
especially  if  a  portion  of  their  food,  falling  from  their  bills,  struck  the  ground, 

1  LIT.  IV.  6.  VI.  41. 
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which  was  termed  Tripudium  SoUstimum^  ^  the  omen  was  regarded  as  in  the 
highest  degree  propitiouB.  The  three  forms  of  divination  from  birds  are  alluded 
to  in  Gioero  when  he  says — Non  ex  alitis  involatu,  nee  e  cantu  sinistro  otsctnit, 
11/  in  nostra  diseipUna  est,  nee  ex  iripudio  solistimOy  tibi  auguror.  ^ 

The  manner  of  taking  ihe  auspices  previoos  to  the  Gomitia  was  as  follows : — 
The  magistrate  who  was  to  preside  at  the  assembly  arose  immediatdj  after 
midnight  on  the  daj  for  which  it  had  been  sommoned,  and  called  npoa  an 
angor  to  assist  him  {augurem  in  auspicium  cutkibebant,)  With  his  aid  a  region 
of  the  skj  and  a  space  of  ground,  within  which  the  auspices  were  observed,  were 
marked  out  bj  the  divining  staff  (Utuus)  of  the  augur,  an  operation  whldi  was 
termed  Templum  capere,  the  whole  space  thus  designated  being  called  Temphmiy 
and  the  spot  on  which  they  stood  Tahemaculum^  in  consequence,  veiy 
probably,  of  a  tent  or  hut* being  erected  for  the  occauon. 

This  operation  was  performed  with  the  greatest  care ;  for  if  it  was  disoovered 
at  any  future  time  that  any  irregularity  had  been  committed  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  point  connected  with  the  auspices,  (tdbemaculum  non  recte  captum — 
tabemaculum  vitio  captum — auspicia  parum  recte  capta — auspicia  viHo 
contacta,)  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  proceedings  became  null  and  void,  and  if 
magistrates  had  been  elected  under  such  circumstances,  they  were  said  to  be 
vitio  creati,  and  compelled  at  once  to  resign  thdr  office.  In  making  the 
necessary  observations,  the  president  was  guided  entirely  by  the  angnr,  who 
rmorted  to  him  the  result.  This  formal  report,  if  favourable,  was  termed 
Nuntiatio,  if  unfavourable,  Ohnuntiatio;  in  the  former  case  he  declared  Silen' 
tium  esse  videtur,  i.e.  there  is  no  evil  sight  or  sound ;  in  the  latter  case  he 
postponed  the  proposed  assembly  by  pronouncing  the  words  Alio  die.  He 
auspices  (Araerved  in  the  manner  above  described,  formed  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  all  meetings  of  the  Gomitia  Genturiata,  and,  we  have  eveiy  reason 
to  believe,  of  the  Gomitia  Guriata  also ;  and  these  observationB  could  be  taken 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  only,  with  the  aid  of  the  angnr  whom  he  invited  to 
attend  him.  ^  w 

Scrvare  de  Coel*. — There  was,  however,  another  class  of  omens  or  auspices 
connected  with  the  Gomitia,  which  exercised  an  important  influence,  especially 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic.  The  nature  of  these  has  been  frequently 
misunderstood,  and  must  therefore  be  distinctly  explained. 

According  to  the  discipline  of  the  augurs,  no  popular  assembly  oould  continue 
its  proceedings  if  thunder  or  lightning  were  observed,  or  if  a  storm  of  any  kind 
arose— /ooe  tonante^  cum  popido  agi  non  esse  fas--Jove  /tdgente  nefas  esse 
cum  populo  agi,  augures  omnes  usque  a  Romulo  decrevere — In  nostris  com^ 
mentariis  scriptum  kabemus,  Jove  tonante  fulgurante  Comitia  popuU  haheri 
nefas — Futjnen  sinistrum  auspicium  optimum  Jiabemus  ad  omnes  res  praeter- 
quam  ad  Comitia  ^ — ^and  accordingly,  if  such  appearances  manifested  themselves, 
tiie  meeting  at  once  broke  up ;  (e.g.  Praetarum  Comitia  tempestas  diremitf)  ' 
but  no  distinct  rules,  as  far  as  we  know,  were  laid  down  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
the  commonwealth  with  regard  to  observing  and  reporting  such  phenomena. 

About  the  year  B.G.  156,  a  law,  or  perhaps  two  laws,  one  bemg  supplementaiy 
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to  the  Other,  were  paaeed  by  Q.  Aelioe  Paetns  and  M.  Fafiiu,  Tribunes  of  the 
Flebs,  whieh  are  freqaentlj  referred  to  bj  Cioero,  as  Lex  AeUa  Fufia  or  Lex 
AeUa  ei  Lex  Fufia, 

One  of  the  chief  provisions  of  these  enactments  was,  that  it  should  be  kwfal  for 
any  of  the  saperior  magistrates  to  watch  the  heayens  (servare  de  coeki)  on  the 
day  on  which  assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  whether  Gomitia  Centoriata  or 
Oomitia  Tributa,  and  if  they  saw  lightning,  to  report  this  (phnimtiare)  to  the 
presiding  magistrate.  The  right  of  observing  the  heavens,  termed  Specdo^ 
belongea  to  the  magistrates  alone,  and  hence  Cicero  says,  (Philipp.  II.  82,)  Nos 
(so.  augnres)  nuittiationem  solam  habemusy  at  coimilfis  et  reUqui  magistratia 

BPECnONEM. 

Bat,  by  another  principle  in  the  disdpline  of  the  angnrs,  it  was  nnlawfhl  to 
hold  Comitia  while  any  one  was  known  to  be  engaged  in  taking  the  auspices  or 
watching  the  heavens,  while  the  will  of  the  go£  might  therefore  be  regarded 
as  not  yet  fully  ascertained  (Orat.  pro.  dom.  15.) 

Hence,  if,  on  the  day  when  a  meeting  of  Comitia  was  about  to  be  held,  one  of 
the  higher  magistrates  thought  fit  to  announce  to  the  presiding  magistrate  that 
he  was  engaged  in  observing  the  heavens,  (te  servare  de  coelo^)  or  if  he 
gave  notice  previously  that  be  intended  to  be  so  engaged  on  the  day  fixed 
K>r  an  assembly,  this  was  held  to  be  an  Ohnuntiatio,  and  the  proceedings 
were  stopped. 

The  great  object  aiid  effect  of  these  laws  was  to  impede  hasty  and  rash  legis- 
lation, by  putting  it  in  the  power  of  every  magistrate  to  stay  proceedings;  and 
hence  they  are  described  as  propugnacula  et  muros  tranquUUtatis  et  otii  by 
Cicero,  (In  Pison.  4,)  who  declares  in  another  place,  (In  Yatin.  7,)  ea  saepe- 
numaro  debilitavisse  et  repressisse  tribitnicios  furores.  These  laws,  after  having 
been  strictly  observed  for  nearly  a  oentuiy,  were  disregarded  by  Caesar  and  by 
Vatinius,  during  the  consulship  of  the  former,  B.C.  59 ;  fi>r  they  persisted  in 
forcing  through  several  measures  in  defiance  of  a  formal  Ohnuntiatio  on  the  part 
of  Bibulus  and  others.  This  vioktion  of  the  constitution  forms  a  theme  of  bitter 
invective  in  the  speech  of  Cicero  aniinst  Yatinius ;  and  the  opponents  of  Cesar 
maintained  that  all  his  own  proceedings,  (acta,)  as  wdl  as  those  of  his  satellite, 
were  in  reality  null  and  void.  The  Lex  Aelia  et  Fufia  was  repealed  by  Clodius, 
or  perhaps  rather  suspended,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  in  force  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  his  tribuneship  (see  Cic  pro  Sest.  61.  ad  Q.  F.  III.  3.  Philipp. 
II.  82.)  * 

Fr«Mlce  •€  CoHtitia. — ^The  Comitia  Centuriata  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  were 
summoned  by  a  written  proclamation,  (edictwn^)  issned  by  the  consul  or  other 
magistrate  who  was  to  preside.  ^  It  appears  to  have  been  onstomaiy,  fit>m  a 
very  eariy  period, '  to  issue  this  proclamation  seventeen  days  beforehand,  and 
this  space  of  time  was  termed  Trinundinum^  because,  in  this  way,  the  sutject 
to  be  discussed  became  known  to  the  people  for  three  successive  market-days 
(ntmdinae)  before  they  were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes.  But  although  this 
may  have  been  the  practice  sanctioned  by  custom,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  often  departed  fit>m  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  laws  were  passed,  and 
magistrates  were  elected,  sometimes  even  upon  a  single  day*s  notice.'  But  by 
the  Lex  Caecilia  Didia^  passed  B.C.  98,  it  was  positively  enacted  that  no  law 
could  be  proposed  to  the  people  for  their  acceptance  until  its  provisions  had  been 

I  LIT.  XXXV.  S4.    AqL  GelL  XIIL  la 
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pobUshed  for  the  space  of  IHnundintan  at  least,  (ut  leges  Trinundmo  die 
promulgarerUur,)  this  publication  being  termed  Promulgation  whence  Promvl^ 
gare  legem  means  to  propose  a  law.  The  proviflions  of  the  Lex  Caecilia  Didia 
were  sabseqnentlj  made  more  stnngent  by  the  Lex  Licinia  Junia,  passed, 
probably,  in  B.C.  62.  Cicero  makes  repeated  allosion  to  these  laws,  and  laments 
their  violation  daring  the  troublous  period  when  he  lived. 

Dies  Comitiales.  i — Comitia  oonld  be  held  upon  particular  days  only,  which 
were,  from  this  circumstance,  marked  in  the  Kalendars  as  Dies  ComUiales;  and 
these  could  not  have  been  very  numerous  if  we  observe  those  which  we  know  to 
have  been  excluded.    These  were — 

1.  All  Dies  Festi,  i.e.  all  days  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and 
celebrated  by  sacrifices,  banquets  or  games.  Among  these  were  induded  the 
Calends  and  Ides  of  every  month,  the  former  being  sacred  to  Juno,  the  latter  to 
Jupiter. 

2.  The  Nundinae  or  market  days  on  which  the  oountiy  people  came  into  the 
city  to  buy  or  sell,  and  which  fell  eveiy  eighth  day.  This  restriction,  however, 
may  have  been  in  part  removed  by  the  Lex  Hortensia  of  B.C.  286,  which 
declared  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  transact  legal  business  on  the  Nundinae. 

8.  It  appears  that  by  a  Lex  Pupia,  regarding  whidi  we  know  Uttle  but  the 
name,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Senate  on  a  Dies  CoTniiiaUs, 
so  that  many  days  open  for  ordinaiy  business  could  not  have  been  Dies  Comi- 
tiales. 

Mown  9t  neetinc. — ^We  know  nothing  as  to  the  period  of  the  day  at  which 
the  Comitia  usually  assembled ;  but  it  was  a  general  constitutional  rule,  that  no 
public  business  of  any  kind  could  be  transacted  before  sunrise  or  after  sunset. ' 

EvenU  >rliich  might  abrnptlTpntan  emd  to  a  Bleettng  of  Conltia.— 

We  have  already  seen  that  if  the  auspices  were  unfavourable  the  assembly  was 
put  off;  but  even  after  the  Comitia  had  met,  the  meetmg  might  be  broken  up 
frithout  coming  to  a  vote  by  various  circumstances. 

1.  If  any  magistrate  of  equal  or  superior  rank  to  the  presidmg  magistrate 
gave  formal  notice  (pbnuntiavit)  that  he  was  watching  the  heavens  (se  servare 
de  coelo,)    See  above,  p.  113. 

2.  If  lightning  was  seen  or  if  a  sudden  storm  arose. '    See  above,  p.  1 12. 

d.  If  any  individual  present  was  sdzed  with  Epilepsy,  a  disease  which  was 
hence  named  Morbus  Comitialis.  ^ 

4.  By  the  intercession  of  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Flebs.  This  right,  whidi 
will  be  fully  explained  when  we  treat  of  the  magistracy  itself,  could  only  be 
ex0>ted,  in  the  case  of  a  hiw,  after  the  law  had  bwn  read  over,  but  before  the 
people  had  begun  to  vote.  * 

6.  By  night-faU  coming  on  before  the  business  was  concluded. 

6.  If  the  standard  hoisted  on  the  Janicolum  was  lowered ;  but  this  applied  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  alone,  and  will  be  noticed  in  treating  specially  of  that 
assembly. 

But  although  the  assembly  was  broken  up  abruptly  by  a  storm,  by  interoessionf 
by  night-fall,  or  the  like,  the  meeting  might  be  held  to  be  merely  adjourned, 

i  See  Macrobk  8. 1. 15.  16.  Varro  L.L.  YI.  9.M).  Feet  b.v.  NamUtun,  p.  173.  PanL  Biee.  s.t. 
Cimitialet,  p.  3a  AnL  GelL  Y.  17.  C;o.  ad.  Q.  F.  IL  13.  ad  Fam.  1. 4.  de  proT.  com.  la  Flla 
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and  the  same  question  might  be  again  submitted  to  the  people  even  on  the  day 
following.  ^ 

The  above  remarks  apply,  in  a  great  measure  to  all  Comitia.  We  now  proceed 
to  conaider  these  assemblies  separately,  i^ 

COMITIA  CUSIATA. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Comitia  Curiata^  institutedi  we  are  told,  -  by 
BomnloB,  formed  the  original,  and,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  only  popuhv 
aasembly  among  the  Romans;  but  the  period  during  which  this  assembly 
exercised  any  considerable  influence  or  control  over  publio  affairs  belongs 
exclusively  to  that  epoch  of  histoxy  which  is  involved  in  the  deepest  obscurity, 
and  hence  our  information  upon  all  matters  of  detail  is  extremely  limited  and 
uncertain.    The  foQowine  points  seem  to  be  fuUy  established : — 

1.  The  constituent  body  of  the  Comitia  Curiata^  as  the  name  implies,  was 
oompoeed  of  the  thirty  Curiae,  The  Curiae  being  made  up  of  Patrician  Gentes, 
it  foUows  that  the  Plebeians  must  have  been  altogether  excluded  from  these 
assemblies.  Whether,  in  ancient  times,  the  Clients  of  the  Patricians  took  a  part 
in  the  proceedings,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated ;  but  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  understand  how.  a  class  of  persons  so  completely  under  the  influence 
of  their  Patrons  as  the  Clients  were,  could  have  exerdsed  any  independent 
political  power,  and  hence  we  are  led  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain 
that  the  Patricians  alone  had  the  right  of  voting. 

2.  The  Comitia  Curiata  being  the  only  popular  assembly  up  to  the  time  of 
Servius  Tullius,  wielded  all  those  constitutiona]  powers,  dvil  and  religious, 
which  were  held  to  belong  to  the  citizens  as  a  body,  although  those  powers,  in 
the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  could  not  have-been  very  dearly  defined.  It  elected 
the  kings,  all  priests,'  and  perhaps  the  quaestors  also,*  enacted  laws,'  declared 
war,  or  concluded  peace, '  and  was  the  court  of  last  appeal  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  life  or  privileges  of  Patricians.  ^ 

It  would  be  vain  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  enter  into  details  with  regard  to  the 
forms  and  ceremonies  observed  in  holding  the  Comitia  Curiata,  indeea  we  ought 
always  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  few  particulars  recorded  rest,  for  the  most  part, 
upon  the  evidence  of  writers  who  flourished  many  centuries  after  the  customs 
which  they  describe  had  entirely  passed  away,  and  who  were  ever  prone  to 
represent  the  usages  of  their  own  times  as  having  existed  unchanged  from  the 
most  remote  ages.    On  one  or  two  topics  we  can  speak  with  tolerable  certainty. 

Each  Curia  had  one  vote,  and  the  vote  of  each  Curia  was  determined  by  the 
majority  of  voices  in  that  Curia,  every  citizen  voting  individually  (yiritim)  in 
the  Cuna  to  which  he  belonged.  The  question  under  discussion  was  dedded  by 
the  majority  of  the  Curiae.  The  Curia  called  up  to  vote  first  was  termed 
Principium ;  but  since  we  know  that  the  same  Curia  did  not  always  vote  first. 
It  is  probable  that  the  precedence  was,  on  eadi  occasion,  determined  by  lot.  The 
number  of  the  Curiae  being  thirty,  it  might  happen  that  they  would  be  equally 
divided  upon  a  question ;  but  what  provision  was  made  to  meet  such  a  contin- 
gency is  nowhere  indicated.    The  debate  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  property 
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of  the  TlLrqniDS  torned,  acoordlng  to  Dionysins,  upon  a  mngle  rote,  so  thM  the 
Cciriae  must  have  stood  sixteen  againBt  fourteen.  ^ 

Daring  the  regal  period,  the  Comitia  Curiata  oonld  not  meet  nnless  sunmoned 
by  the  king,  or  by  his  repi^sentative,  the  Tribnnus  Celerum,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  the  king,  by  the  Praefectos  Urbis,  or,  -when  the  throne  was  vacant,  by  an 
Inter-rex.  These  magistrates  could  not  summon  the  Comitia  unless  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate ;  and  no  measure  passed  by  the  Comitia  was  held 
valid  until  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Notice  of  the  assembly  was  given 
by  Lictors,  one  being  attached  to  each  Curia,  (Licior  Curiatus,)  who  went 
round  and  summoned  the  members  individaally  (nominatim,)  Public  criers 
{praecones)  were  sometimes  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  The  place  of 
meeting  was  the  ComiHum,  where  the  tribunal  of  the  lung  was  placed  (Com- 
TIUM  ab  eo  quod  coihant  eo  Comitiis  Curiatis  et  Utium  causa.)  ' 

Under  the  republic,  when  a  Lex  Curiata  was  required,  one  of  the  Consuls,  a 
Praetor  or  a  Dictator  might  preside.  In  cases  of  adoption  and  when  matten  of 
a  purely  religious  character  were  debated,  a  Pontifex  could  hold  the  assembly, 
and  we  can  scarcely  3oubt  that  the  Curio  Maximus  (see  p.  61.)  must  have,  in 
some  instances,  enjoyed  a  similar  privilege. ' 

It  would  seem  that  the  same  solemnities,  with  regard  to  auspices,  sacrifioes, 
and  prayers,  were  observed  in  meetings  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  which  afterwards 
characterised  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  to  these  we  shall  advert  more  partioii- 
larly  in  the  next  section. 

Onidaal  Dediae  of  the  Comitia  Cnrlnfa. — ^The  first  blow  to  the  inilaettoe 
'of  the  Comitia  Curiata  was  the  establishment,  by  Servius  Tullius,  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  which  included  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  was  donbtieBS 
intended  to  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
existing  assembly.  The  powers  of  both  alike  were,  probably,  almost  entirdy 
suspended  during  the  despotic  sway  of  the  second  Tarquin;  but  upon  hn 
expulsion,  the  Patricians  recovered  their  power  to  such  an  extent  that  althongfa 
the  consuls  were  elected  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  no  measure  passed  by  thai 
body  was  bmdiug  until  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  in 
which  many  of  the  most  important  measures  with  regard  to  the  infant  republic 
were  originated* and  decided ;  and  when  the  question  arose  with  regard  to  the 
compilation  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  the  Patricians  boldly  dedared — daturum 
Uges  neminem  nisi  e  Patribus.  *  But  this  controlling  power  was  altogether  lost 
when,  by  the  Lex  PublUia^  passed  by  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  dictator,  B.C.  389, 
the  Patresy  i.e.  the  Patricians,  were  compelled  to  ratify  beforehand  whatever  laws 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  might  determine — ut  legum  qitae  Comitiis  Centuriatis 
fsrrentury  ante  initum  suffragium  Patres  auctores  fierent  (Liv.  VIII.  12.)' 

Moreover,  the  foundations  upon  which  the  dominion  of  the  Patricians  aiMl  the 
Comitia  Cariata  rested  were  gradually  undermined  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
by  the  steadily  incre.'ising  influence  of  the  Plebeians,  who  first  of  all  extorted  tiie 
right  of  electing,  ffom  their  own  body,  magistrates  invested  with  great  powers  foe 
the  protection  of  their  interests ;  then  organized  their  own  constitutional  assembliea, 
the  Comitia  Tributa ;  then  by  the  Lex  Licinia  (B.C.  867)  obtained  a  share  in 
the  consulship ;  and  finally,  by  the  Lex  PubliHa^  pasMjd  at  the  same  time  and 
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bjr  the  same  penon  with  that  mentioned  in  the  last  paragrai^  established  the 
important  principle  that  all  laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tribnta  should  be  binding 
on  the  whole  community — lU  Plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent  (lAv,  Lo.) 
Upon  this  topic  we  shall  saj  more  in  treatmg  of  the  Comitia  Tributa.  ^ 

From  this  time  forward  we  hear  little  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  whose  influence 
■Uby  be  regarded  as  having  oompletelj  ceased  when  the  Plebeians  were  admitted 
to  a  full  participation  in  aU  political  rights ;  and  this  assembly  would  probably 
have  altogether  disappeared  had  it  not  been  doaely  connected  with  certain 
religious  observances,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  people,  could  not, 
without  sacrilege,  have  been  committed  to  any  other  body.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  were — 

1.  The  granting  of  Imperium  or  supreme  military  command.  Although  the 
kings  were  elected  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  it  was  essential  tiiat  a  second  meeting 
of  the  same  Comitia  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  to  the  new 
flovereign  Imperium^  with  which  was  always  combined  the  right  of  taking  the 
Amtpida  in  the  field,  a  duty  and  privilege  appertaining  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  alone.  Now,  although  the  doctrine  long  and  strenuously  maintained  by  the 
Patricians,  that  they,  and  they  alone,  possessed  the  right  of  taking  auspices, 
was  set  aside  upon  the  election  of  Plebeians  to  the  consulate,  it  was  stiU  admitted 
that  the  power  of  taking  auspices  must  emanate  finom  and  be  conferred  by  the 
Patricians ;  and  hence,  after  the  election  of  consuls  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
a  law  passed  by  the  Comitia  Curiata  (Lex  Curiata  de  Impend)  conferring 
Imperium  and  the  Auspicia  was,  in  practice,  held  to  be  essential  down  to  the 
very  dose  of  the  republic.  ^  Thus,  Comitia  Curiata  quae  rem  miUtarem  con- 
tinent— Consuli^  si  Legem  Curiatam  non  Jiahet^  attingere  rem  militarem  non 

,ticet — Demus  igitur  Imperium  Caesari  sine  quo  res  militaris  administrari^ 
teneri  exercitus^  bellum  geri  non  potest. ' 

This  meeting  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  although  never  dispensed  with,  became 
in  process  of  time  a  mere  form,  and  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  the  ceremonies  were 
performed  by  an  assemblage  of  the  thirty  Lictores  Curiati^  each  representing 
his  own  Curia — ComUUs  .  .  .  illis  ad  speciem  atque  ad  ttsurpationem  vetustatis 
per  XXX,  Uciores  auspicioruh  causa  adumbratis — Nunc  quia  prima  Ula 
Comitia  tenetis,  Centuriata  et  Tributa^  Curiata  tantum  auspicioadx  causa 
remanserunt,  * 

It  would  appear  fi!om  an  expression  dropped  by  Cicero— Ifatbres  de  omnibns 
magistratibus  bis  vos  sententiam  Jerre  vo/uertint  *— that  a  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Curiata  was  anciently  required  to  ratify  the  election  of  all  magistrates ; 
but  that  when  the  i)rocedure  became  a  mere  form,  it  was  held  to  be  essential  in 
the  case  of  the  consuls  only  who  thus  received  the  auspices. 

2.  Arrogatio, — ^When  an  individual  passed  by  adoption  into  a  Gens  to  which 
be  did  not  ^vionsly  belong,  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia  Curiata  was  held  requi- 
site, because,  since  each  Gens  and  Familia  had  its  own  peculiar  rites,  (gentUitia 
sacra — sacra  privaia,)  the  act  of  passing  from  one  Gens  into  another,  implied 
that  the  individual  adopted  must  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  to  perform  one 
set  of  rites,  and  must  bind  himself  to  maintain  new  observances.  In  this  case, 
the  question  being  regarded  as  one  of  a  purely  religious  character,  the  assembly 


1  That  tiMN  wtre  some  dUpntes  upon  this  matter  ia  theory  sppean  ft«m  Clo.  ad  Fam.  L 
iz.  13. 

t  LIT.  ▼.  59.  Clo.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  12.  Philipp.  V.  18.  eomp.  ad  Fam.  L  tz.  IS.  ad  Att  IT 
la  ad  a  F.  III.  2. 

S  CI&  de  leg.  agr.  II.  la  11 

4  Clo.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  10. 
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was  held  bj  a  Pontifez,  and  to  this  we  find  an  allusion  in  the  words  addressed 
by  Cralba  to  Fiso— iSi  te  prwcUus  Lege  Curiata  aptid  Pontifices^  ui  moris  est, 
adoptarem,  ^ 

When  a  foreigner  was  admitted  into  a  Patrician  Gens,  the  process  was  termed 
Cooptatio;  when  a  Plebeian  entered  a  Patrician  Gens,  Adlectio;  when  a 
Patrician  passed  from  one  Patrician  Gens  to  toother,  Adoptio ;  when  a  Patrician 
passed  into  a  Plebeian  Gens,  Transductio  ad  Plebem,  and  he  was  sud  Tranaire 
ad  Plebem^  the  term  Arrogatio  oomprehending  all  the  varieties. ' 

8.  Since  it  appears  that  the  Curio  Maximtu  was  elected  by  Oomitia,  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  Comitia  in  question  must  have  been  the  Comitia 
Curiata,  al&ough  the  words  of  Livy  might  lead  to  a  different  oondusion. ' 

COMmA  CENTURIATA. 

We  have  already  (p.  69.)  described  the  distribution  of  the  whole  body  of 
Roman  citizens  by  Servius  Tnllius  into  Classes  and  Centuriae,  One  of  the  chief 
results  of  this  division  was  the  establishment  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  which, 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  republic,  was  regarded  as  the  most  important 
of  the  constitutional  assemblies,  and  was  styled  ComiHatus  Maximus.  ^  The 
great  characteristic  of  the  Comitia  Centnriata  was,  that  from  the  period  of  its 
institution  it  was,  in  the  strictest  sense,  a  national  assembly,  and  not  an  assembly 
of  one  class  or  order.  While  the  Comitia  Curiata  was,  at  all  times,  composed 
exdusively  of  the  Patrician  Gentes,  and  while  the  Comitia  Tributa  was,  for  a 
considerable  period,  confined  to  the  Plebeians,  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  from  the 
very  beginning,  comprehended  all  citizens  whatsoever,  (universus  Populus 
Rcmanusj) '  £e  leadmg  principle  of  cUssification  being  property,  although  both 
age  and  station  exercised  influence  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  subordinate  details. 
Cum  ex  aetate  et  censu  suffragivmferatur  Centuriata  Comitia  esse,  * 

Original  ConatitBtlmi  •€  the  Comitia  Centnriata. — ^We  have  seen  (p. 
70.)  that  the  whole  body  of  citizens  was  divided  into  193  Centuries.  When  any 
question  was  submitted  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  it  was  decided  by  a  majori^ 
of  these  Centories.  Each  Century  had  one  vote,  and  the  vote  of  each  Ccntoiy 
was  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  individuals  who  were  induded  in  that 
Century.  Consequently,  ninety-seven  Centuries  would  form  a  majority  in  the 
Comitia  Centoiiata.  But  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first  class,  together  with 
the  eighteen  Centuries  of  £quites  made  up  ninety-eight  Centuries,  so  that,  if  the 
Centuries  of  £quites  and  of  the  first  dass  were  unanimous,  they  would  alone  decide 
any  question,  whatever  might  be  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  remaining  Classes. 
Moreover,  since  the  Equites  and  the  first  dass  were  composed  entirely  of  the 
most  wealthy  dtizens,  the  aggregate  of  individuals  contained  in  these  ninetf-ei^t 
Centuries  must  have  been  much  siOAller  than  in  any  other  dass ;  in  fact,  the 
number  of  individuals  in  each  class  would  increase  as  the  qualification  became 
lower,  and  the  lowest  dass,  the  sixth,  would  doubtless  contain  a  larger  number 
of  individuals  than  all  the  other  Classes  taken  together.  Hence,  the  obvious 
effect  of  this  system  was  to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  while  those  possessed  of  moderate  means,  and  those  who  had  little 

I  Tacit  Hist  I.  IS.  Bee  alio  Suet.  OcUt.  65.  Dion  Cass.  XXXVIL  51.  Applan.  B.a 
IILM. 

s  Ur.  IV.  4.  16.  Boet  Tib.  1. 1.  Ner.  1.  OeUr.  &  There  is  an  important  passage  on 
Adoptions  in  Anl.  GeU.  V.  19. 

S  LiT.  XXYIl  8.  -  I 

4.Cio.  de  legg.  Ill  19.  comp.  Ont.  post  red.  in  Sen.  II. 

«  Cio.  de  leg.  agr.  II.  8. 
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or  no  realized  capital  woald  have  a  mere  nominal  voice  without  real  influence, 
except  when  dissension  prevailed  among  the  rich.  This  mnst  have  been  the  object 
of  ServiuB,  who  intended  the  Comitia  Centuriata  to  be  the  supreme  constitutional 
aaeembl  V,  and  this  design  was  probably  carried  into  execution  while  he  lived ;  ^ 
but  during  the  sway  of  the  second  Tarqnin,  all  the  principles  and  forms  of  the 
constitution  were,  in  a  great  measure,  set  at  naught,  and  his  reign  approached 
to  a  pure  despotism. 

C«Biitla  Ceaiaiiata  at  tke  GamaimiceHieiit  of  the  Republic. — After  the 
overUirow  of  the  monarchy,  the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  for  a  time  wielded 
by  the  Patricians ;  and  although  the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  not  abolished,  it 
occupied  a  dependent  position,  since  no  measure  could  be  submitted  to  the 
Centuries  without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  no  vote  of  the  Centuries  was 
held  valid  nntil  ratified  by  the  Comitia  Cnriata. 

But  in  the  year  B.C.  339,  one  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Tarquins,  the  Leges  Publiliae  were  passed,  (see  above  p.  116,)  which  virtually 
abrogated  the  power  possessed  by  the  Comitia  Cnriata  by  d^aring  that  the 
Patricians  should  be  required  to  sanction  by  anticipation  whatever  laws  might 
be  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and,  at  the  same  time,  checked  and  limited 
the  influence  of  the  latter,  by  raising  up  a  rival  co-ordinate  power  in  the  Comitia 
Tribota,  which  was  now  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  national  assembly,  and  its 
ordinances,  originally  applicable  to  the  Plebdans  alone,  were  now  made  binding 
upon  the  whole  community,  v 

Centnris  Pmerog^iva. — ^Acoordiog  to  the  constitution  of  Servius  TuUius, 
when  the  Centuries  were  called  up  to  vote  they  were  summoned  in  regular  order, 
beginning  with  the  Equestrian  Centuries,  then  the  Centuries  of  the  first  class, 
and  so  on  in  succession.^  Hence,  as  pointed  ont  above,  if  the  Equestrian 
Centuries  and  those  of  the  first  daas  were  unanimous,  the  question  was  decided, 
and  it  was  unnecessary  to  proceed  further  with  the  vote.  But  at  an  early  period 
of  the  commonwealth,  ^  a  very  important  modification  of  these  arrangements  was 
introduced,  the  Centuries  were  no  longer  called  up  in  regular  order,  beginning 
with  the  most  wealthy  and  gradually  descending,  but  the  Century  first  called 
upon  to  vote  was  fixed  by  lot.  The  Centniy  upon  which  the  lot  fell  was  termed 
CerUuria  Praerogativa,  those  which  immediately  followed  were  called  Prima 
vocatae^  ^  the  rest  lure  vocatae.  This  precedence  in  voting,  which  we  might,  at 
first  sight,  regard  as  of  no  moment,  was  rendered  of  great  importance  by  the 
superstition  of  the  Romans.  The  decision  by  lot  was  believed  to  be  regulated  by 
the  Gods ;  and  thus,  the  vote  given  by  the  Centuria  Praerogativa  was  looked  upon 
aa  an  indication  of  the  will  of  heaven,  {Praerogativam^  omen  comitiorum^  Cic  dd 
Div.  II.  40,)  and  as  snch,  was  followed,  in  dectlonfl  at  least,  by  a  majority  of  thi 
Centuries.  This  is  known  to  have  happened  not  merely  in  particular  instances, 
as  when  livy  (XXVI.  22.)  tells  us — auctoritatem  Praerogativae  omnes  Cenr 
turiae  secutae  sunt — but  Cicero  expressly  declares  that  there  was  no  example 
upon  record  of  a  candidate  for  a  public  office  having  failed  to  carry  his  election 
if  he  obtaiued  the  suflrage  of  the  Praerogativa — An  tandem  una  Centuria 

I  Dionyi.  lY.  sa 

3  LIT.  I.  48.  comp.  XLIH.  IS.    Dlonyt.  IV.  Sa  YII.  69. 

>  The  flrtt  allasion  to  the  prftctice  Meros  to  be  In  LIt.  V.  1&  where  the  historian  It 
veeording  the  events  of  B  C  206. 

4  The  prima  voeatat  may  hate  been  the  Eqnestrian  Centniiea.  bat  the  matter  Is  Tery 
dovbtftaL  LiTy  (X.  23. )  naes  the  expression— ruewiitf  H  praen^tmpa  et  primo  voeatae  oeuMS 
eenturiat  connJem  dictbant  i  elsewhere  (XXVIL  6)  bespeaks  of  the  Centnrles  which  foU 
lowed  the  ora«ro^/AM  as  iwe  voeatag,  while  the  Psendo  Asoonlns  (  Act  L  in  Verr.  9l)  8ay% 
Praerogaam$  tuni  Uribui  guae  primat  mffmgiumf.rtaU  anU  iurt  vocattu. 
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PraerogaHva  tanium  kabet  auctorit<Ui$  ut  nemo  vnqttam  prior  earn  tutent  qmm 
renuntiatus  sit.    Cic.  pro  Plane.  20. 

In  this  way  the  inflaenoe  of  the  wealthy  Centuries,  although  the  chanoes  wen 
in  their  favour,  mi^t  aometimes  be  neatialized,  and  a  Centmy  of  the  fifth  oUus, 
or  even  the  Capite  Censi,  might  dedde  the  fate  of  a  candidate. 

lMcarp»nuto»  ^f  the  Ceatarics  with  ih«  Tiibe«< — ^A  change,  apparentty 
of  a  vital  character,  was  introduced  into  the  constitation  of  the  Comitia  Cen- 
tnriata  at  some  time  or  other  during  the  commonwealth,  bot,  unlbrtunatdj, 
eveiy  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  this  change,  important  as  it  must 
have  been,  is  enveloped  in  such  impenetrable  obscurity  that  we  can  detennine 
neither  the  period  when  it  took  place  nor  form  a  distinct  conception  of  its 
nature  and  extent.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  Centuries  were  somehow  arranged  so  as  to  form  component  parts  of  the 
local  Tribes,  and  hence  the  Tribes  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  with  which,  originally  they  bad  certainly  nothing  in 
common.  ^ 

Various  schemes  have  been  drawn  up  with  much  ingenuity  by  difierent 
scholars,  pointing  out  how  this  might  have  been  effe^ed  without  totally 
destroying  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  Comitia  Centmiata  were 
based.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  attempts  to  solve  the  problem 
are  little  better  than  pure  hypotheses,  the  notices  contained  in  ancient  writers 
being  so  scanty  and  imperfect  that  they  can,  without  violence,  be  accommodated 
to  pUns  the  most  opposite. 

BasincM  traasactedi  in  the  Cmnltla  Centwrittia. — ^This  was  threefold.-— 
1.  Election  of  ma^trates. — 2.  Enacting  or  repealing  laws. — 3.  Criminal  trials 
affecting  the  personal  and  political  privileges  of  Roman  citizens,  to  which  we 
may  add — ^The  declaration  of  war  and  the  conclusion  of  peace,  although  this  is 
included  under  (2.) 

Magistrates, — ^The  magistrates  always  elected  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata, 
were  the  Consuls,  the  Praetors  and  the  Censors*  to  which  we  may  add  the  Decern- 
ffiri  during  the  brief  period  of  their  existence,  and  the  I'ribuni  Mililares  consulari 
potestate.  ^  It  would  appear  that  the  Cnrule  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors  might  be 
chosen  either  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  at  least  each 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  time  of  Cicero. '  We  find  also  that  in  spedal 
cases  the  Comitia  Centuriata  nominated  Proconsuls,  and  once  it  appointed  a 
Prodictator.  ^  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  during  the  first  years  of  the 
commonwealth  the  Comitia  Centuriata  could  not  vote  for  any  candidates  for  the 
consulship  unless  such  as  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate ;  bat 
this  restriction,  if  it  ever  Existed,  seems  to  have  been  removed  about  B.C.  482. 
See  Zonaras,  as  Quoted  by  Niebuhr,  vol.  II.  p.  205. 

Laws. — ^Any  proposal  for  enacting  a  new  law  or  repealing  one  already  in 
force,  might  be  submitted  to  the  Comitia  Centuriata  by  the  presiding  magistrate, 
provided  it  had  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  (ex  seuatta* 
consulto. 

Criminal  Triab, — ^According  to  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  no  charge 
which  involved  the  Caput  (see  p.  83.)  of  a  Roman  citizen,  could  be  tried  befora 
any  tribunal  except  the  Comitia  Centuriata — Turn  leges  praeclarissitiM€  ds 

1  e-g.  LIT.  XXIV.  7.  XXVn  6.  XXIX.  37.    Cle.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  & 

S  LW.  IlL  33.  35.  V.  fti. 

s  Cl<x  pro  PUna  80.  ad  Att  IV.  &  ad  Fam.  VIL  Sa 

«  Lir.  XXVL  18.  XXIL  S. 
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XIT  TabuUs  tralatae  duae:  quarum  altera  privUegia  toUit:  altera  de  Capite 
civis  rogari^  nisi  maximo  comitiatu^  velat — Cic  de  Wg.  III.  19.  pro  Best.  84. 
From  an  earty  period,  however,  the  Comitia  Centanata  was  in  the  habit  of 
delegating  its  aiithorilr  to  commlaBionen,  as  we  shall  explain  more  fuUj  in  the 
chapter  on  criminal  trials. 

Btaglalrafoa  who  coald  SamiiioM  «nd  Preside  at  the  Oomltia  Cea* 
tariatik — Of  the  Ordinary  magistrtites,  the  Consul^  the  Praetor  Urbamts,  and  the 
Censor  possessed  this  privilege/  and  also  the  Decemviri  and  the  Tribuni 
MiUiares  consulari  potestate^  at  the  period  when  these  offices  were  in  existence ; 
of  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  the  Dictator^  the  Magister  Eguitum,,  and  the 
Inter-rex;  bnt  all  had  not  the  same  powers. 

When  one  only  of  the  Consuls  was  in  the  city,  it  belonged  to  him  to  sammon 
and  preside  at  these  assemblies,  whatever  the  business  mjght  be — ^if  both  consols 
were  present,  they  usnally  decided  by  lot  which  of  them  shonld  perform  this  duty 
— ^and  when  both  were  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  they  arranged  beforehand  which 
should  return  and  preside  at  the  elections. '  The  Decemviri^  the  Tribuni  Mili- 
tares  consulari  poteslate,  the  Dictator  and  the  Magister  Equitum^  stood 
exacdy  in  the  same  position  as  the  Consuls. 

The  Praetor  Urhanus  could  hold  the  Comitia  Centuriata  for  trials  only, ' 
except  in  some  rare  cases  in  which  he  received  special  authority,  and  which  must 
therefore  be  regarded  as  exceptions  to  the  rule.^  The  Censors  could  preside 
only  when  the  assembly  was  convoked  for  matters  connected  with  their  peculiar 
duty  of  taking  the  Census,  and  the  Inter-rex,  probably,  at  elections  only.  The 
first  Consuls,  acoordmg  to  Livy,  (I.  60,)  were  elected  in  the  Comitia  Coituriata 
bv  the  Praefectus  ifrbi;  but  on  this  point  he  is  contradicted  by  Dionysius 
(17.84.)    ^^ 

Prellnlnarf  Vvrmm, — To  aome  of  these  we  have  ah-eady  adverted — 

1.  The  Senate  fixed  the  day  on  which  the  assembly  was  to  be  held,  having,  in 
the  case  of  laws,  given  their  sanction  to  the  measure  which  was  to  be  proporad. 

2.  Public  notice  of  the  day  of  meeting  and  of  the  business  was  given  by  a 
written  proclamation,  (edictum^  usually  seventeen  days  (trinundinum)  before- 
hand«    See  above  p.  113. 

S.  Immediately  after  midnight,  on  the  m(^ming  fixed  for  the  assembly,  the 
aospioes  were  taken  as  described,  p.  112. 

4.  On  the  day  of  assembly  a  formal  verbal  proclamation  was  made  by  a  public 
servant,  a  praeco^  accenstts^  or  cornicen^  and  in  later  times,  according  to  Yarro, 
by  an  Augitr^  calling  upon  the  people  to  meet  before  the  Consul. ' 

Place  •€  Rlcettag. — The  organization  of  the  Classes  and  Centnriae  being 
originally  essentially  military,  the  people  were  wont,  in  andent  times,  to  assemble 
in  martial  order,  and  probably  fully  armed.  Hence  the  Comitia  Centuriata  is 
frequently  termed,  especially  in  legal  or  sacred  formularies,  Exercitus  urhanus 
— Exercitus  centuriatus^  or  simply  Exercitus — the  presiding  magistrate  was 
said  Imperare  exercitunu,  and  when  he  dismissed  the  assembly,  Exercitum 
remittere,^  But  since  it  was  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution  that 
any  body  of  armed  men  should  congregate  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  it  was 

1  To  theM,  lome  would  add  the  Qtia#tfonw,  at  least  In  to  fkr  aa  trlala  In  the  earlleal  agea 
-wera  eonecrned.    Sea  Varro.  L.L.  VI.  <  (MX  eomp.  LI?.  IIL  24. 
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necessary  that  the  Comitia  Centnriata  should  be  held  outside  the  Pomoeriunu 
From  the  earliest  times  the  Campus  Martius  was  the  regular  place  of  meeting, 
and  on  one  occasion  only  do  we  find  the  Centuries  assembling  in  a  different 
locality,  (the  Lucus  Poetelinusy  outside  of  the  Porta  Nomentana,  beyond  the 
Yiminal,)  but  this  was  for  the  special  object  of  avoiding  the  sight  of  the 
Capitoline.  ^  Even  after  the  practice  of  assembling  in  arms  had  long  been 
discontinued,  the  Campus  Martius  continued  to  be  the  plaoe  of  meeting ;  and  as 
a  memorial  of  the  precautions  observed  in  andent  times,  when  Rome  was 
surrounded  by  hostile  tribes  up  to  her  very  walls,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  a 
detachment  of  men  was  posted  upon  the  Janiculum  with  a  red  banner  (yexillum 
rufi  colons)  displayed.  In  the  early  ages,  when  this  banner  was  lowered  it  was 
a  signal  that  danger  was  at  hand,  and  the  Comitia  immediately  broke  up.  The 
rule  was  never  formally  set  aside ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  we 
find  that  the  consul  Metellus  gave  orders  for  the  flag  on  the  Janiculum  to 
be  struck  while  the  trial  of  Babiiius  waft  proceeding,  and  thus  succeeded  in 
breaking  up  the  assembly  before  it  came  to  a  vote. ' 

Form  of  Procednrc — ^The  citizens  being  assembled,  and  no  interruption 
being  announced  fit>m  the  auspices,  the  pro^edings  were  opened  by  a  solemn 
prayer,  (solemne  carmen  precationig — soUmnis  ista  comUwrum  precatio — 
longnm  Ulud  comiHortan  carmen^)  offered  up  by  the  presiding  magistrate,  and 
the  prayer  was  generally,  if  not  always,  preceded  by  a  sacrifice. '  The  religious 
rites  being  completed,  the  premdent  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  matter  upon 
which  they  were  required  to  dedde,  and  introduced  tils  statement  (jpraefabatur) 
by  the  solemn  formula — Quod  bonum^  faustum,  felix^  fortunatumque sit.*  In 
the  cas^  of  an  election,  he  read  over  the  names  of  the  different  candidates,  and 
might,  if  he  thought  fit,  make  observations  upon  their  comparative  merits. ' 
After  he  had  concluded,  any  magistrate  of  equal  or  superior  rank,  or  any  of  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  might  address  the  multitude,  and  then  private  individuals,  * 
if  they  could  obtain  permission  firom  the  president  and  the  tribunes,  might  come 
forward  to  argue  in  favour  of,  or  againist,  the  measure — Ad  suadendum  din' 
9uadendumqy£  prodibant — Romanis  pro  condone  suadere  et  dissuadere  (sc 
rogationem)  maris  fuiL  ^  This  portion  of  the  proceedings  being  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  if  no  tribune  interposed  his  Yeto,  and  no  dedaxation  of  an  un&vour- 
able  omen  (obnuntiatio)  was  announced  by  a  qualified  person,  the  president 
called  upon  the  people  to  separate  for  the  purpose  of  voting — Si  vobis  videtur^ 
discedite  Quirites — Ite  in  suffragiwn  bene  iuvanHbus  Dis,  The  crowd,  which 
had  hitherto  been  standing  promiscuously,  then  separated,  each  Centniy  having, 
probably,  a  position  assigned  to  it.  Then  followed  the  casting  of  lots  to  decide 
which  Century  should  vote  first  (sortitio  praerogativae.)  The  names  of  the 
different  Centuries,  written  upon  tickets  (sorted)  were  thrown  (ctnOciebantwr) 
into  a  vase,  (uma  s.  siteUa,)  were  shaken  together,  (aeqwibantur,)  and  one  of 
them  was  thrown  or  drawn  out,  that  which  came  first  (quae  prima  exierat) 
being  the  praerogativa.    When  the  Centuria  praerogativa  had  given  its  vote, 
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the  other  Centnries  were  called  up  in  regular  saocesaion,  beginning  with  tl 
Equestrian  Centuries  and  the  first  dass,  an  arrangement  which  seems  to  have  ^ 
remained  unaltered  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  although  a  bill  was  brought  in  by  C. 
Gracchus  to  determine  the  precedence  of  the  whole  by  lot — lex  qimm  C.  Grac' 
chus  in  tribujiatupromulgaverat,  ut  ex  canfusis  quinque  classWus  sorte  ceniuriae 
vocarentur.  But  although  it  does  not  appear  that  this  proposal  ever  became 
law,  it  would  seem  that  the  Centuries  sometimes  voted  without  paying  attention 
to  any  regular  order  of  succession,  and  were  in  that  case  said  inire  confusum 
suffrcLgium,  ^  The  manner  of  taking  and  counting  the  votes,  of  announcing  the 
result,  and  dismissuig  the  assembly,  being  common  to  all  Comitia  alike,  have 
been  ahready  detailed  in  p.  108. 


y^  GOMinA  TSIQUTA. 

As  the  Comitia  Curiata  were  at  all  times  composed  of  Patricians  alone,  so 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  originally  confined 
to  the  Plebeians;  the  Comitia  Centuriata  being  the  only  one  of  the  three 
popular  assemblies  which,  from  the  first,  comprehended  the  members  of  both 
orders.  Hence  the  Comitia  Tributa  are  fi:equently  termed  Concilia  Plebis^  a 
name  which  they  retained  even  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  meetings  of  the 
Plebe  exclusively, '  and  the  decrees  passed  in  them  were  called  Plebiscita  in 
opposition  to  the  Leges  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata ;  the  resolutions  of  the  Plebs 
being  technically  expressed  by  the  verb  sciscere^  while  the  people  at  large  were 
said  ivber^^NtiUam  iUi  nostriy  [maiores,]  sapientissimi  et  sanctissimi  viri 
vim  concionis  esse  vobterunt  Q^ae  sciscerei  Pkbes^  aut  quae  Populus  iuberet ; 
summota  condone,  distnbutis  partibus,  tnbutan  et  centuriatim  descriptis 
ordinibusy  dasstbus,  aetatibus,  auditis  auctoribus,  re  muUos  dies  promulgaia 
et  cogmta,  iuberi  vetarique  voluerunt. ' 

Origin  and  Progmia  •#  th«  Comitia  TriKata. — ^There  can  be  little  doubi 
that  the  Tribes,  fix)m  the  time  of  their  organization  by  Servius  Tullius,  would 
occasionally  assemble  individually  or  collectively,  for  the  discussion  of  matters 
connected  with  their  local  or  general  interests;  but  these  meetings  did  not 
assume  the  form  or  dignity  of  regular  Comitia  until  the  year  B.C.  491,  when 
the  Tribes  were  convoked  to  give  weir  veidiot  on  the  charges  against  Coriolanus, 
and  this  is  regarded  by  Dionysius  as  the  first  example  of  a  meeting  of  the  Comitia 
Tributa  properly  so  called.  *  But  even  tins  might  be  regarded  as  an  extraor- 
dinary procedure,  not  to  be  recognised  as  a  precedent,  and  we  can  scarcely 
consider  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  have  been  placed  upon  a  regular  footing  until 
twen^  years  later,  (B.C.  471,)  when  PubMus  Volero,  Tribane  of  the  Plebs, 
a  law  which  ordaioed  that  the  Plebeian  magistrates,  who  had  hitherto 
chosen  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  should  for  the  future  be  elected  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa.  *  This  secured  regular  meetings  at  stated  periods ;  but  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Comitia  Tributa,  in  so  &r  as  the  oommonity  at  large  was  concerned, 
were  not  fully  established  until  a  much  later  period.  We  £id  three  distinct 
enactments  on  this  subject— 
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Horatia^  passed  by  L.  Valeritis  and  M.  Horatiiu  when 
/,  who  legem  Centuriatis  ComiUis  tulere^  tU  quod  tribtUim 
^opulum  teneret  ^ 

.ia^  passed  bj  Q.  PablUios  FhSo  when  Dictator,  B.C.  339— 
nnes  Quirites  tenerent.  ^ 

msia  passed  by  Q.  Hortensios  when  Dictator,  B.O.  286— 27t 
ersum  Populum  tenerent  * 

/  first  sight,  appear  that  these  laws,  althongh  spread  over  a  space 
of  a  nuww  Mid  sixty  years,  were  absolutely  identical,  each  proTiding  that  the 
PlehiscUa^  or  ordinances  passed  by  the  Plebs  in  the  Oomitia  Tribnta,  shouU  be 
binding  not  on  the  Plebs  alone,  but  on  the  whole  body  of  the  Koman  people 
(^Quirites — univcrsus  Populus  Romanus.)  The  difficulty  may  be  explained  by 
sopposing  that  the  Lex  Valeria  Horaiia  gave  to  Plehisdta  the  force  of  Leges^ 
provided  they  were  sanctioned  by  the  Senate  before  being  submitted  to  the 
Tribes,  and  subsequently  ratified  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  that  the  Lex  PubUUa 
deprived  the  Comitia  Curiata  of  all  right  to  interfere,  and  that  the  Lex  Hortensia 
declared  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  be  unnecessary.  This,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, is  merely  a  hypothesis ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  in  itself,  and  is  in 
accordance  with  what  we  know  positively  with  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
constitution. 

From  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia,  the  Comitia  Tribnta  assumed 
the  right  of  discharging  functions  of  the  same  nature  as  those  committed  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  that  is,  the  election  of  magistrates,  the  enactment  of  lawa, 
and  the  trial  of  criminals.  And  we  can  have  Httle  doubt,  that  fix>m  this  time 
forward  the  Patricians  and  their  Clients  voted  in  these  assemblies,  while  we 
have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  this  took  place  before  the  enactment  of  the  laws 
of  the  XII  Tables,  B.C.  450.  It  is  true  that,  theoretically,  those  matters  alone 
ought  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  Comitia  Tribnta  which  were  conceived  to 
affect  peculiarly  the  interests  of  the  Plebs ;  but  it  is  easy,  at  the  same  time,  to 
perceive  that  this  principle,  even  if  fully  recognised,  would  admit  of  great  latitude 
of  interpretation  in  times  of  popular  excitemenL  After  the  Plebeians  were 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  the  honours  of  the  state,  there  appears  to  have 
been  little  collision  between  the  Comitia  Centuriata  and  the  Comitia  Tributa^ 
each  assembly  had  its  own  duties  defined  with  sufficient  distinctness,  to  which 
they,  for  the  most  part,  confined  themselves. 

Those  wliich  fell  to  the  Comitia  Trlbuta  in  the  three  departments  noticed  above, 
may  be  briefly  enumerated. 

nagUtraics. — 1.  The  purely  Plebeian  magistrates,  in  terms  of  the  law  of 
Publilius  Yolero,  namely,  the  Tribuni  Plebis  and  Aediles  Plebeii, 

2.  The  Aediles  Curules  and  the  Quaestores,  during  a  considerable  period ; 
but  upon  this  point  we  shall  speak  more  at  large  when  treating  of  tliese  offices. 

3.  The  members  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests,  afler  the  pass'mg  of  the  Lez 
Domitia,  B.C.  104. 

4.  Most  of  the  inferior  magistrates  such  as  Triumviri  Monetales;  Triumviri 
Capitales,  and  others  to  be  specified  hereafter  (Aul.  GclL  XIII.  15.) 

5.  Such  of  the  Tribuni  Mililum  as  were  not  nominated  by  the  general  (Sail 
Jug.  60.    Liv.  VII.  5.) 

6.  The  commiBsionera,  (Curatores,)  appomtedfinom  time  to  time  for  portioning 
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oat  gnmtB  of  the  public  land  among  the  poorer  danes  (Duumviri^  Triumviri^ 
f^  agrit  dividundis.    Cic.  *cle  leg.  agr.  U.  7.) 

Trtaii. — These  were  originall/  limited  to  cases  which  involved  a  charge  of 
having  invaded  or  infringed  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Plebeians  as  an  order. 
Sach  were  the  trials  of  Coriolanns,  of  Eaeso  Quinctins,  of  Appius  the  Decemvir, 
and  of  Cains  Sempronins.  ^  Subsequently  this  jurisdiction  was  extended, '  in  so 
far  as  the  nature  of  the  offences  was  conoeined ;  but  by  the  laws  of  the  XII 
Tables,  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  prohibited  from  inflicting  any  punisbment  more 
severe  than  the  imposition  of  a  fine — {muUae  irrogatio) — an  offence  involving 
the  Caput  of  a  Roman  citizen,  could  be  tried  before  the  Gomida  Centuriata  only. 

liaws.^It  is  a  matter  of  great  difiSculty  to  fix,  in  general  terms,  what  dsyss 
of  laws  could  be  legitimately  submitted  to  tiie  Comitia  of  the  Tribes,  and  indeed 
it  would  seem  that  this  point  was  never  very  clearly  defined.  According  to  the 
theory  of  the  constitution,  it  would  be  those  only  which  bore  upon  the  interests 
of  the  JPlebs  as  a  separate  order ;  but  this  limitation  would  manifestly  prove 
almost  worthless  in  practice,  for  no  measure  whatsoever  could  be  brought  forward 
which  might  not  be  proved  to  bear  either  directly  or  indirectly  on  the  interests  of 
the  Plebeians.  The  difficulty  was  increased  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Senate, 
when  extraordinary  dispaU^  was  required,  or  when  it  seemed  unnecessary  to 
observe  all  the  tedious  forms  required  for  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  frequently 
requested  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  to  submit  matters  to  the  Comitia  Tributa 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  placed  before  the  Comitia 
Centuriata. 

That  the  powers  of  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  held  to  be  limited  is  clear  from  a 
passage  in  Livy,  (XXXYIII.  86.  B.C.  188,)  where  C.  Valerius  Tappus,  a  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs,  is  represented  as  having  brought  in  a  law  for  bestowing  the  fuU 
CivUas  on  the  inhabitants  of  Fundi,  Formiae  and  Aipinum,  on  which  four  of 
his  colleagues  were  about  to  place  their  Veto,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been 
introduced  without  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  (quia  non  ex  auctoritate  Senatus 
ferretur^  but  withdrew  their  opposition— €(/oc<t  popuH  esse  non  Senatus  itis^ 
gufragrum^  quibus  velit^  impartiri.  But  although  the  powers  of  the  Comitia 
Tnbttta  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  ill  defined,  there  were  some  matters,  such  as 
the  election  of  consuls  and  other  superior  magistrates,  in  which  they  never 
attempted  to  interfere.  V 

nafflBtnitea  wh«  flmnm^Med  aad  Presided  im  the  C«mltla  Tribata. 
— The  Tribuni  Plebis  were  naturally  the  petsons  by  whom  the  Comitia  Tributa 
were,  in  most  cases  summoned,  and  who  presided.  lYhen  a  measure  was 
proposed  by  one  Tribune  spedaUy,  with  the  consent,  however,  of  all  his  colleagues, 
which  was  essential,  he  would  obviously  preside  at  the  meeting  called  to  consider 
it.  When  matters  were  brought  forward  in  which  the  whole  college  of  Tribunes 
might  be  supposed  to  feel  an  equal  interest,  then,  in  all  probability,  the  presidency 
was  decided  by  lot  (Liv.  in.  64.) 

The  Aediles  Plebeii  also  had  the  right  of  holding  the  Comitia  Tributa,  but 
only,  it  would  seem,  for  impeachments  and  matters  of  police  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  own  peculiar  jurisdiction. ' 

The  Consuls  and  Praetors  firequently  presided  at  the  election  of  such  magistrates 
as  the  Aediles  Cuniles  and  the  Quaestores,  and  also  at  trials,  but  veiy  rarely 
when  laws* were  proposed ;  and  it  seems  certain  that  no  measure  whatsoevtr 
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ooald  be  proposed  to  the  Tribes,  nor  any  boainess  be  transacted  withont  the 
permission  of  the  Tribunes.  ^ 

nod«  •f^mtmoiiiBc. — ^The  Comitia  Tributa  might  be  sommoned  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  Notice  was  given  of  the  proposed 
meeting,  sometimes  verbally  firom  the  Rostra^  more  freqaentty  bj  means  of  a 
proclamation  (edictum)  hung  up  in  the  Forum,  and  the  Yiatores  of  the  Tribunes 
were  sent  round  to  warn  the  country  voters  within  reach.  When  the  public 
notice  was  given  the  nature  of  the  business  was  explained,  and  when  a  law  waa 
to  be  propoMd,  a  copy  of  the  law,  with  the  names  of  its  most  strenuous  supporters, 
(auctores)  was  publicly  exposed,  such  publication  {promulgation)  after  the 
passing  of  the  Lex  Caeciiia  Didia  (see  above,  p.  118  J  taking  place  at  least  a 
Trinundinum  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  assembly. 

Place  of  neetiag. — ^The  Comitia  Tributa  not  being  like  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata,  essentially  a  military  assemUage,  might  be  held  any  where  either  within 
or  without  the  walls,  provided  the  dirtanoe  from  the  Pomoerium  was  not  more 
than  a  mile,  beyond  which  limit  the  Tribunes  had  no  jurisdiction.  The  ordinary 
place  of  meeting  within  the  dty  was  the  lower  Forum,  and  more  rarely  the 
Capitol ;  without  the  city,  the  Campus  Martins,  or  the  Prata  Flaminia. ' 

PrellaUaaiT  Vanmu. — ^All  the  formalities  with  regard  to  auspices'  and 
sacrifices  were  dispensed  with  in  the  Comitia  Tributa.  The  only  obstacle  seems 
to  have  been  the  formal  announcement,  (phnuntiaHo^)  by  a  qualified  person, 
that  he  was  observing  the  heavens  (se  servare  de  coelo.)  See  above,  p.  1 13.  Comp. 
Cic.  in  Yatin.  2. 

mode  of  Procedore. — ^The  people  having  assembled,  the  president  explained 
to  the  meeting  the  matter  for  which  it  had  been  called  together ;  if  a  law  was 
proposed,  it  was  read  over  by  a  deik  (scrUni)  or  public  crier ;  (jpraeco ;)  if  an 
election  was  to  take  place,  the  names  of  the  candidates  were  proclaimed  by  the 
president,  who  then  introduced  thoee  who  were  desirous 'of  speaking.  No  one 
could  address  the  assembly  without  his  permission  except  a  Tribune,  any  one  of 
whom  could  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  by  his  Veto. 

Toting. — ^When  the  matter  had  been  sufficienUy  discussed,  the  multitude,  who 
had  been  standmg  promiscnously,  now  separated  and  divided  into  their  respective 
Tribes.  Lots  were  then  cast,  deciding  the  order  in  which  each  tribe  shonld  vote, 
that  which  was  called  upon  to  vote  first  being  styled  Tribus  Principium  or 
Tribus  Praerogativa  and  the  Tribes  which  followed  lure  Vocatae.  The  votes 
were  originally  given  vi^  voce,  afterwards  by  ballot,  as  explained  above,  p. 
108.  Each  Tribe  had  one  vote,  the  vote  of  the  Tribe  being  decided  by  the  majority 
of  individuals  who  composed  the  Tribe,  and  the  majority  of  Tribes  deciding  the 
question  at  issue. 

Although  the  Comitia  Tributa  was  the  most  democratic  in  its  constitution  of  all 
the  popular  assemblies,  the  classification  of  the  voters,  depending  entirely  upon 
their  place  of  residence,  withont  reference  to  descent,  fortune,  or  age,  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  the  snfirage  of  each  citizen  had  equal  weight  in  deciding  a 
question,  since  this  could  only  have  been  the  case  had  each  Tribe  contained 
exactly  the  same  number  of  voters.  When  Servius  TulUus  first  distributed  the 
people  into  local  tribes,  the  sum  total  of  those  who  lived  constantly  in  the  city 

1  L!t.  II.  56.  nr.  31.  W.  64.  IV.  ft7.  V.  17.  XXV.  S.  4.  XXVIL  SO.  XXX-  41.  IHonys.  VL 
W.  DL  41.  8«qq.  X.  48.  Cie.  pro  Beit  SSL  de  leg.  agr.  IL  9.  pro  Plane.  20.  in  Vatin.  &  Aul. 
0*1I.  IV.  14.    VaL  Max  VI  17. 

>  Liv.  IIL  64.  XXV.  3.  XXVIL  81.  XXXIIL  S5i  XLUL  I&  Cie.  od  Fam.  VIL  30.  ad 
Att.  I.  1.  IV.  SL    Plat.  C.  Graecli.  S. 

f  On  tliia  a  doal»t  may  exist,  see  iw  Ua  and  tlie  refereneea  in  nota 
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was  not  very  great,  and  the  Boman  territoiy  was  divided  among  a  very  large 
body  of  smidl  proprietors,  so  that  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  of  the  four 
regions  of  the  city  did  not,  probably,  greatly  exceed  the  number  of  those  who 
were  enrolled  in  the  twenty-six  country  districts.  But,  as  the  population  of 
Borne  increased,  the  estates  around  became  more  extensive,  and  the  number  of 
proprietors  and  of  free  labourers  diminished,  so  that  the  disparity  of  numbers 
in  the  City  and  the  Rustic  Tribes  must  have  been  striking,  although  this  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  counterbalanced  by  the  enrolment  in  one  or  other  of  the  Rustic 
Tribes  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  Muuidpia  who,  from  time  to  time,  were 
admitted  to  the  full  CivUas.  The  Tribe  to  which  each  dtizen  belonged  was, 
strictly  speaking,  determined  by  the  place  of  his  abode ;  but  a  wide  discretion 
seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  censors,  under  whose  inspection  the  lists  were 
made  up.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  Appius  Claudius,  (censor  B.C.  812,)  who 
seized  eveiy  opportnni^  of  mortifying  the  aristocracy,  in  order  to  render  the 
Comitia  Tribnta  more  democratic,  and  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  country 
voters,  dispersed  the  lowest  chiss  of  citizens  among  all  the  Tribes  (hutmlibta  per 
omnes  tribus  divisis  Fimar  et  Campum  corrupit  »  ,  .  Ex  eo  tempore  in  duos 
partes  discessit  civiias.  Aliud  integer  poptdus,  faiUor  et  cultor  honorum^ 
cUiud  /orensis  factio  tenebat,)  ^  This  arrangement  was,  however,  overthrown 
by  Q-  Fabius  Rullianos,  who,  when  censor,  (B.C.  304,)  enrolled  the  whole  of 
the  ^*  forensb  turba**  in  the  four  city  tribes,  and  thus  gained  for  himself  and  his 
descendants  the  title  of  Maximus — FabiuSj  simul  concordiae  causa^  simul  ne 
humiUimorum  in  manu  Comitia  essent,  omnem  forensem  turham  excretam  in 
quatuor  tribus  coniecitf  urhanaaaue  eas  appeUavit,  ' 

The  changes  which  took  place  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  Tribes  in  which 
Liber tini  were  enrolled  have  been  already  noticed.    See  p.  102.    \ 

COIHTIA  CALATA. 

In  addition  to  the  Comitia  Curiata,  C.  Centuriata  and  C,  Tributa^  we  find 
a  fourth  species  of  Comitia  mentioned,  although  rarely,  by  ancient  writers,  under 
the  name  of  Comitia  Calata^  and  much  £scussion  has  taken  place  among 
scholars  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  object  of  these  assemblies.  Our  chief 
information  is  derived  from  the  following  passage,  in  Aulus  Gellius  (XY.  27.) — 

In  libro  LaeUi  FeUcis  ad  Q.  Afucium  primo  scriphtm  est^  Labeonem  scribere, 
Calata  Cohitia  esse,  quae  pro  cottegio  pontijicum  habentur  out  Regis  aut 
Flaminum  inaugurandorum  causa.  Eorum  autem  alia  esse  Cubiata,  alia 
CEirruBiATA.  Curiata  per  Uctorem  Curiatum  caiari  id  est,  convocari: 
Centuriata  per  comieinem,  lisdem  Comitiis  quae  Calata  appeUari  diximusy 
et  Sacrorum  Detestatio  et  Testamenta  fieri  soUbanL  Tria  enim  genera 
testamentorum  fuisse  accepimus;  untim,  quod  in  Calatis  Comitiis^  in  condone 
popuUfierety  &c. 

It  appears  from  this— 

1.  That  the  Comitia  Calata  was  an  assembly  held  by  the  Pontifices,  and 
here  we  may  remark  that  the  verb  Calare^  meaning  to  summon^  was  in  ordinary 
use  among  the  Roman  priests,  whose  attendants  were  termed  Calatores. 

2.  That  the  people  assembled  sometimes  in  Curiae  and  sometimes  in  Cm* 
turiae, 

1  Ut.  IX.  40. 
9  LlT.  I  o. 

9  Yarro  LL.  V. «  U-VI  j  1i«.  77.    PanL  DIM.  i.v.  CaUt9r$$,  p.  88.    Ma«rob^  S.  L  t^ 
S«rv  Ad  Virg .  O.  L  SGB.  JCa.  Ylil.  tiMw 
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8.  That  the  objects  for  which  these  meetingB  were  hdd  were  threefold — (a) 
For  the  ooiuecration  of  certain  priests,  the  Rex  Sacrificulus  and  the  Flanunes 
— Q)  For  the  middng  of  wills — (c)  For  the  DeUstaUo  Sacrorum, 

From  a  full  consideration  of  the  above,  and  all  other  passages  bearing  upon 
this  subject,  it  appears  probable  that  these  assemblies  were  of  the  same  nature 
as  those  held  in  the  Capitol,  in  front  of  the  Curia  CaUxhra^  (see  p.  26,)  to 
which  the  people  were  oonvoked  (calahantur)  on  the  appearance  of  each  new 
moon,  when  one  of  the  Pontifioes  or  the  Bex  Sacrificulus  made  prodamatifvi 
(calando  prodebat)  of  the  distribution  of  the  Nones  and  Ides  for  the  month, 
and  also  of  the  dajs  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods.  It  seems  certain, 
moreover,  that  in  the  Comitia  Calata,  for  whatever  purpose  summoned,  the 
people  at  large  were  altogether  passive,  being  merely  listeners  receiving  infor- 
mation, or  witnesses  beholding  some  formal  procedure.^ 

With  regard  to  the  making  of  wills,  we  find  a  distinct  assertion  in  Gains  (II. 
§  101.) — Testameniorum  auiem  genera  initio  duo  fuerunt:  nam  aut  CalatU 
ConutOs  fadehani^  quae  Comitia  his  in  anno  testamentis  faciendie  destinaia 
erant^  &c. — and  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  making  wQls  in  this 
manner  had  fallen  altogether  into  disuse.  A  w^  made  in  the  Comitia  Cahita 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  formal  public  declaration  by  the  testator,  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  wished  his  property  to  be  disposed  of  afler  death,  and  this  method 
was  resorted  to  at  a  period  when  written  documents  were  little  employed,  in  order 
that  his  real  wishes  might  be  proved  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses,  and  all  dispute 
and  litigation  thus  obviated. 

With  regard  to  the  Detesiatio  Sacrorum  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  confi- 
dence, since  the  expression  is  found  nowhere  except  iu  tlie  passage  quoted  above. 
It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  formal  declaration  upon  the  part  of  an 
heir,  that  he  renounced  certain  sacred  rites  which  were  occasionally  attached  to 
property, '  such  renunciation  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Fontifex  Maximus, 
given  in  presence  of  the  assembled  people. 

If  the  views  explained  above  are  correct,  it  follows  that  Comitia  Calata 
approached  more  nearly  in  their  character  to  Condones  than  to  Comitia  property 
so  called,  since  the  essence  of  Comitia  was  wanting,  the  people  not  being  asked 
to  vote  upon  any  proposal,  but  summoned  merely  to  see  and  to  hear ;  and  tlus 
is  confirmed  by  the  expression  of  Aulus  Gellius — Tria  enim  genera  testamen- 
torum  fkisse  accepimus  unum  quod  Calatis  Comitiis  m  concione  popuu 
Jieret,  &c. 

Comitia  voder  the  Bmpire*— This  subject  may  be  dismissed  in  a  vexy  few 
words. 

Comitia  Curiaia. — ^The  Comitia  Curiata  continued  to  meet  under  the  Empire, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  adoptions.  Leges  Curiatae  were  passed,  ratifying 
the  adoption  of  Tiberius  by  Augustus  and  of  Nero  by  Claudius.  The  ceremony 
is  alluded  to  as  common  in  the  speech  of  Galba,  reported  by  Tacitus,  and  although 
at  a  later  period  the  consent  of  the  Senate  was  held  to  be  sufficient,  the  andent 
practice  was  not  formally  abrogated  until  a  law  was  enacted  (A.D.  286)  by 
Diocletian  decUring — Arrogatio  ex  indulgentia  prindpali  facta^  perinde  po&f 
apud  Praetorem  velPraesidem  intimata^  ac  si  per  Populum  iure  antiquo  facta 
esset* 

1  VaiTO  L.L.  y.  f  13.  VI.  f  16.  27.  Fftol.  DUa  t.T.  Calatorn,  p,  38.  llaerolk  &  L  lIL 
Serr.  ad  Virg.  0. 1.  963.  JEu,  VIIL  694. 

SClo.  dclegg.  IL  31. 

s  8aet.  OctaT.  Ctu  Taeit.  Ann.  XIL  M.  41.  Hist.  L  1ft.  Dion  Can.  LXTX.  Ml  LXXO.  IX 
Cod.  lost.  VIU  zItUL  S. 
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Comitia  Centuriata  and  Comitia  TMbuia, — ^We  have  seen  that  the  prero- 
gative of  the  people,  as  exercised  nnder  the  repablic,  in  these  Comitia,  was 
fourfold — 1.  To  declare  war  and  to  conclude  peace.  2.  To  act  as  a  supreme  court 
of  criminal  judicature  in  all  cases  affecting  the  life  and  privileges  of  a  Roman 
citizen.    8.  To  enact  laws.    4.  To  elect  magistrates. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  matters,  the  people  seem  never  to  have 
been  consulted  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  ^ 

2.  Their  direct  interference  with  the  second  had  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
rendered  unnecessaiy,  by  the  institution  of  the  Quaestiones  PerpetuaCy  which  we 
shall  discuss  at  large  hereafter.  They  still,  however,  even  in  the  age  of  Cicero, 
acted  as  judges  in  causes,  such  as  that  of  Rabirius,  for  which  no  separate  court 
had  been  established,  and  their  control  over  criminal  prosecutions  was  fully 
acknowledged  in  theoiy  until  they  were  finally  deprived  of  all  jurisdiction  by 
Augustus. ' 

8.  They  retained  the  power  of  enacting  laws,  ostensibly  at  least,  for  a  longer 
period. 

Augustus  submitted  several  measures  to  the  people  in  their  Comida  according 
to  ancient  forms,  and  in  some  instances  met  with  such  strenuous  opposition  that 
be  was  compelled  to  modify  his  proposals.  His  example  was  followed  to  a  certain 
extent  by  Tiberius  and  Claudius;  and  the  assemblies  appear  to  have  been 
occasionally  summoned  for  legislative  purposes  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Nerva. 
Gradually,  however,  the  epistles  and  decrees  of  the  Prince  and  the  resolutions  of 
the  Senate,  passed  with  his  approbation,  superseded  all  other  legislation ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  bill  was  ever  submitted  to  the  Comitia  after 
the  dose  of  the  first  century. '  ^ 

4.  The  Comitia  were  still  summoned  for  the  election  of  ma^trates  in  the 
second  century,  but  they  did  not  possess  even  a  shadow  of  power.  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  recommended^  as  the  phrase  was — Commendo  vohts — the  persons 
whom  they  desired  to  raise  to  the  Consulship,  and  also  one  half  of  the  number  of 
candidates  requisite  to  fill  the  other  offices  of  state,  professing  to  leave  the 
remaining  places  open  to  free  competition,  and  Augustus  even  went  through  the 
farce  of  canvassing  the  electors  in  person  on  behalf  of  those  whom  he  had 
named.  *  But  under  Tiberius,  the  little  which  had  been  left  by  his  predecessor 
was  taken  away ;  and  while  the  Emperor  still  continued  to  nominate  the  Consuls 
and  a  certain  number  of  the  magistrates  of  inferior  grade,  the  rest  were  selected 
by  the  Senate.  However,  when  Tacitus  says  (Ann.  I.  16) — Turn  primum  e 
Campo  Comitia  ad  Patres  translaia  sitnt — he  does  not  mean  to  assert  that 
popular  assemblies  for  the  election  of  magistrates  were  no  longer  held,  but  merely 
that  they  thenceforward  ceased  to  exercise  any  real  influence. '  The  Comitia 
Centuriata  were  regularly  summoned,  and  met,  as  in  the  olden  time,  in  the 
Campus  Martins ;  and  down  to  the  period  indicated  above,  the  proceedings  seem 
to  have  been  conducted  with  due  regard  to  all  ancient  forms  and  ceremonies.  A 
Consul  presided,  auspices  were  observed,  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  offered  up, 
and  even  the  red  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  Janiculum ;  *  but  the  people,  instead  of 

1  Sen  Dion  Cass.  XLIL  'ia 
S  Dion  Cm%.  LVL  4a 

3  Saet.  OoUt.  84  Vesp.  11.  oomp.  Senee.  de  beneC  VI.  32.    G&!ut  I.  }  4.  5.    Dlgwt  L  tL  fl. 
f  It  lil.  9.  It.  1.    The  words  of  the  Institutions  L  M-  &•  iu«  very  distinct. 

4  Saet.  Caes.  41.  Ootav.  40.  56.  Vitell.  11.  Tacit  Hist  L  77.  oomp.  Dion  Cass.  XLIL  M. 
XLIII.  45.  47.  51.  Lin.  21.  LV.  84.    Appian.  B.a  L  103. 

f  Tacit  Ann.  I.  16  81.    Vellelus  11.  194.  126.    Dion  Cass.  LVIIL  SO. 
0  8net  Vesp   5.  Dom.  la    FUa  Panegyr.  6a  aeqq.    Dion  Casa.  XXXV1L  38.  LVm.  sa 
eomp.  Vopiio.  Tacit  7. 
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bein^  caOed  apon  to  choose  freely  from  a  numerous  bodj  of  aspirants,  were 
required  merely  to  give  their  sanction  to  a  list,  previously  drawn  up  by  the  Prince 
and  the  Senate,  containing  the  exact  number  of  individuals  requisite  to  fill  the 
vacant  offices,  and  no  more.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Caligula  to  make  over 
once  more  the  elections  to  the  people,  but  the  arrangements  of  Tiberius  were  soon 
restored.  ^  Although  the  people  were  thus  altogether  excluded,  the  power  of 
selection  inti*u8ted  to  the  Senate  was,  under  some  emperors  at  least,  exercised 
freely.  This  appears  from  the  accounts  transmitted  to  us  by  the  younger  Pliny 
of  the  zeal  with  which  the  Senators  were  canvassed  and  bribed,  just  as  the  larger 
constituencies  had  been  in  former  days ;  of  the  violent  party  spirit  exhibited,  and 
of  the  scenes  of  tumult  and  confusion  which  arose,  and  which  rendered  the 
introduction  of  tbf"  ballot  expedient,  forcibly  contrasting  these  disorders  with  the 
grave  and  dignified  composure  which  had  characterized  the  proceedings  under 
the  first  Emperors. ' 

It  would  appear  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the  people  had 
ceased  to  be  called  together  even  as  a  matter  of  form,  and  by  writers  who 
flourished  at  the  close  of  that  century  the  Comitia  are  spoken  of  as  political 
institutions  understood  by  antiquarians  only.'  The  words  of  Symmaclius  (fl. 
A.D.  880)  are  very  distinct  as  to  the  practice  in  his  iimo—IjUelligamus  nostri 
secuH  bona :  abest  c&ra  turpuf,  diribitio  corrupta  clienielarum  cwieis,  sitella 
venaUs.  Inter  Senatum  et  Principes  Comitia  transiguntur :  eligunt  Patres^ 
confirmant  Superior es,    (Orat.  ined.  p.  40.  ed.  Mai.) 

1  Suet  CaL  16.    Dion  Cms.  LDL  9.  20.  oomp.  Jnr.  S.  X.  77.  Modest  Digeit  XLVIIL  xIt 
I.    Dion  Cast.  LIL  30. 

2  Flln.  Epp.  IIL  Sa  comp.  lY.  S&.  YI.  19.    Tacit  Ana  lY.  1  Zia  SfiL    Dion  Casa. 
LXXVIII.M. 

9  Arnob.  adr.  gent  IL  67.    Ammian.  SCarceU.  XIV.  K 


CHAPTER  V. 

MAGISTRATES  OF  THE  BEGAL  AND  REPUBLICAN  PERIODS  AND 

UNDER  THE  EARLY  EMPERORS.  > 


BEOES. 

For  two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  tho 
adminiatration  of  public  affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  one  supreme  magistrate,  who 
held  his  office  for  life,  with  the  title  of  Rex. 

Datlcs  dischavged  hj  th»  Klnf. — The  functions  of  the  King  were  three- 
fold-- 

1.  He  was  the  supreme  civil  mag^trate,  the  upholder  of  order  and  the  laws ; 
he  alone  had  the  right  to  summon  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia 
and  to  guide  their  deliberations^  and  he  presided  in  all  courts  of  justice. 

2.  He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  state. 

3.  He  was  chief  priest,  and  as  such,  exercised  a  guiding  influence  ovex  all 
matters  connected  with  public  religion. 

n«d«  •€  BlecttoB—- Although  the  office  of  King  was  held  for  life,  it  was  not 
a  hereditary  but  an  electiye  monarchy.  When  a  £ng  died,  the  supreme  power 
(summa  potestas)  having  proceeded  from  the  Patricians,  who  constituted  the 
Populus^  was  supposed  to  return  to  them  (res  ad  patres  reduL)  They  were 
forthwith  summoned  {convocahantur)  by  the  Senate;  they  assembled  in  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  choose,  out  of  their  own  body,  a 
temporary  Kmg  (prodere  uOerregem)  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  regal  office 
until  matters  were  ripe  for  a  new  election.  This  Interrez  remained  in  office  for 
five  days,  and  then  himself  nominated  (jprodidit)  his  successor,  who  continued 
in  office  for  a  like  period.  It  was  understood  that  the  Comitia  for  the  choice  of 
s  new  King  was  not  to  be  held  by  the  first  Interrex,  but  the  second  might 
proceed  to  the  election ;  if  a  longer  period  was  required  for  deliberation,  a  number 
of  Interregcs  might  follow  in  succession.  At  length  the  Interrez  and  the  Senate 
ikaymg,  in  all  probability,  made  arrangements  as  to  the  person  to  be  proposed, 
and  the  Comitia  Curiata,  consisting  entirely  of  Patricians,  having  been  regularly 
summoned  by  the  Interrez,  the  mdividual  nominated  by  a  majority  of  the 
Curiae  was  chosen  (creatus  est)  King ;  but  the  Curiae  were  restricted  to  those 
candidates  who  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  Senate,  and  were  proposed  by 
the  Interrez — TuUum  HostUium  populus  Regem^  interrege  rogante^  Camitiis 
Curiatis  creavU.  When  the  result  aad  been  announced  by  the  Interrez  who 
presided,  the  monarch  elect  was  conducted  by  an  Augur  to  the  Arz,  and  there 
seated  on  a  stone  called  the  Auguracnlum,  with  his  face  to  the  soutL    The  omens 

1  The  beat  rammary  of  all  that  la  known  with  njrard  to  the  Roman  mag •■tratea  will  b« 
found  In  BacKBa,  Uandbuch  der  Rdmlschen  AltherthQinfr,  liter.  Thail.  !•••  AbthalL  p  S9l 
««0;  91a-  AbthalL  p.  1— 4a&  and  the  contiimaUon  by  Mab40amdt. 
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were  then  observed,  and  if  favourable,  the  fact  was  annoanoed  bj  the  angnr  to 
the  multitade  assembled  in  the  Forum  below ;  and  the  choice  of  the  Curiae,  in 
so  far  as  the  priestlj  character  of  the  monarch  was  concerned,  was  declared  to 
be  ratified  by  the  approval  of  the  gods.  ^  Finally,  the  new  King  summoned  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  and  submitted  to  them  a  law  conferring  Imperium  npon 
himself, '  and  this  having  been  passed, '  the  ceremonies  were  held  to  be  complete. 

Such,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  from  the  indistinct  and  inconsistent  statements 
of  those  writers  who  have  touched  upon  this  obscure  period,  were  the  forma 
anciently  observed.  The  accounts  with  regard  to  the  Interrex  are  especially 
contradictoiy,  and  the  authors  who  speak  with  the  greatest  precision,  evidently 
took  it  for  granted  that  all  the  rules  and  usages  connected  with  the  Interrex  of 
the  republican  times  were  identical  with  those  in  force  in  regard  to  the  functionaij 
who  bore  the  same  appellation  in  the  days  of  the  Kings.  ^ 

Servius  Tullius  was,  we  are  told,  the  first  King  who  seated  himself  npon  the 
throne  without  having  been  duly  elected  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  (iniustu' 
populi^)  but  he  obtained  their  sanction  to  a  Lex  Curiata  de  imperio  (Cic  d« 
E.  21.) 

iMsignia  of  the  Kings.  *  — ^These  Vrere — 

1.  Twelve  attendants,  called  Lictores^  each  bearing  a  bundle  of  rods,  with  an 
axe  in  the  midst,  (fasces  cum  securibus,}  emblematic  of  the  power  of  scourging 
and  of  life  and  death. 

2.  Sella  Curulis^  a  chair  of  state  ornamented  with  ivoiy. 

8.  Toga  Praetexta,  a  white  cloak  or  mantle  with  a  scarlet  border,  or  some- 
times a  Toga  Picta^  a  cloak  embroidered  with  figures. 
4.  Trahea^  a  tunic  striped  with  scarlet  or  purple.   \^^ 

TRIBUinTS  CELERUM. 

The  Tribunus  Celerum  or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  occupied  the  second 
place  in  the  state,  being  a  sort  of  aid- de-camp  to  the  King,  and  his  representative 
in  military  afiairs ;  ^  on  the  other  hand,  the 

GUSTOS  URBIS  S.  PRAEFECTUS  URBI 

was  an  officer  appointed  by  the  King  to  act  as  his  deputy  when  compelled  to 
quit  the  city.  ^    There  were  also 

QUAESTORES  ; 

but  we  shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  these  until  we  discuss  the  Quaestors  of 
the  commonwealth. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  magistrates  under  the  republic,  commencing 
with  the — 

COKSULES. 

Origin  of  tiie  oiiice. — Upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  it  waa  resolved,  in 
aixiordance,  we  are  told,  with  a  suggestion  contained  in  the  commentaries  of 

1  Llv.  I.  ia    Pint  Nnm.  7.    PaiiL  Diac.  b.t.  Auguraculum,  p.  18. 

a  Cia  de.  R.  II.  13.  17.  18.  31. 

9  This  last  sanction  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  Patret  auetom  JUuU—Patm  auetlprtt 
fuenoii.    Bee  LW.  I.  17. 

4  The  chief  authorities  are.  Cic.  de  R.  IL  12.  LIt.  1. 17.  82.  IIL  40.  IV.  7.  V.  31.  VL  4L 
VII.  17.  21.  YIII.  23.  Dionys.  II.  57.  60.  III.  86.  IV.  34.  40.  80.  VTIL  90.  Pint.  Num.  & 
Applan.  B.C.  L  98.    Dion  Cass.  XL.  45.    Ascon.  et  Schol.  Bob.  in  Cic.  pro  Milon.  5. 

•  The  whole  of  these  seem  to  have  been  of  Etruscan  origin.  LiT.  L  8.  Cic.  de  R.  IL  Vt 
Plln.  H.N.  VIIL  48.  IX.  S9.    Macrob.  8.  I.  &     Ovid.  Fast.  f.  37.  IL  501.    Jnren  8.  VUL  259^ 

t  Dlonys.  IV.  71.    Lyd.  de  magist  L  14.    Pompon,  de  orig.  iuris,  Digest  L  U.  Ift. 

7  Taait  Ann.  VL  11. 
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SenriuB  Tnllius,  who,  it  waa  believed,  contemplated  tbe  establishment  of  a  repub- 
lican constitntion,  to  place  the  execative  in  the  hands  of  two  supreme  magistrates, 
who  might  act  as  presidents  of  the  infant  commonwealth.  ^ 

These  two  magistrates  were  originally  designated  Pbaetobes,  '  that  is,  leaders, 
(quod  populopraeirent^')  and  sometimes  ludices;^  but  both  of  these  appellations 
were  superseded  at  an  early  period  *  by  the  title  of  CoNtiuiiES,  bestowed,  it 
would  seem,  because  it  was  their  duty  to  deliberate  for  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
(eonsidere  reipublicae,)  while  the  names  of  Praetor  and  ludex  were  eventually 
transferred  to  other  functionaries. 

Original  Jortadictloii  of  liie  Coaaala. — ^The  Consuls  at  first  exercised  pre- 
cisely the  same  powers,  both  civil  and  military,  as  the  Kings — Uti  consules 
potestatem  haberent  tempore  dumtaxat  annttaniy  genere  ipso  et  iure  regiam — 
Regio  imperio  duo  sunio;^  but  from  the  immutability  believed  to  attach  to 
things  sacred,  it  was  held  that  certain  holy  rites,  which  in  times  past  had  been 
performed  by  the  Kings,  could  not  be  duly  solemnised  bj  persons  bearing  a 
different  title  and  holding  office  according  to  a  different  tenure.  Accordingly,  a 
priest  was  chosen  for  the  special  purpose  of  discharging  these  duties,  and  was 
designated  Rex  Sacrorum  or  Bex  Scurifictdus. 

But  although  the  civil  and  military  functions  of  the  Kings  were  transferred  to 
the  Consuls,  the  power  wielded  by  the  latter  was  veiy  different  in  consequence  of 
numerous  important  limitations  and  restrictions — 

1.  The  Consuls  were  always  two  in  number  (imperium  duplex.)  When  both 
vrere  in  the  city  or  in  the  camp  together  their  power  was  equal,  and  neither 
oould  take  any  step  without  the  consent  of  the  other.  Moreover,  an  appeal  lay 
from  the  judicial  sentence  pronounced  by  the  one  to  the  other  (appeUatio  coUegae) 
who  had  the  right  of  cancelling  the  dedsion  (intercessio  coUegae.)  *  If  a  Consul 
died  or  resigned  while  in  office,  the  remaining  Consul  was  obliged  to  summon 
the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  a  colleague  (jsubrogare  s.  mfficere  coUegam)  to 
fill  the  vacant  place  for  the  remainder  of  the  year ;  and  a  Consul  so  chosen  was 
termed  Consul  suffectus,  in  oontradistinctioa  to  Consules  ordmarii^  elected  in 
Qflual  manner. 

There  are  only  four,  or  rather  two,  instances  upon  record  of  this  rule  having 
been  violated  during  the  period  of  the  republio-— one  in  B.C.  501,  soon  after  the 
institution  of  tbe  office,  when  the  death  happened  so  near  the  dose  of  the  official 
year  that  a  new  appointment  was  considered  unnecessary — the  other  in  B.C.  68, 
when  L.  Caedlius  Metellus  having  died,  and  the  Consul  suffectus  chosen  to  fill  his 
place  having  also  died  before  entering  upon  office,  a  second  election  was  regarded 
as  ominous,  and  Q.  ftlarcius  Rex  renuiined  sole  Consul.  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo,  after 
the  death  of  his  colleague  Cinna,  (B.C.  84,)  remained  sole  Consul  for  neariy  a 
year ;  but  this  was  during  a  period  of  civil  war,  when  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution were  altogether  disregarded ;  and  again,  in  B.C.  52,  Cn.  Pompeius  was 
deliberately  elected  Consul  sine  collega ;  but  this  was  at  a  juncture  when  the 
extraordinary  disorders  in  tbe  state  called  for  extraordinaxy  remedies,  and 


1  LIT.  T.  48.  eo.    Dtonys.  IV.  4& 

S  LIT.  VIL  2.  where  the  Coninl  la  styled  Praetor  MaxvmuM.  Plfn.  H.N.  XVITI.  3.  Yarro 
L.L  V.  f  sa    Pett  S.T.  iifurimum  Praetomn,  p.  161.    Aul.  GelL  XX.  1. 

S  Verro  UL.  VL  f  S8.  LIt.  IIL  55.  Cle.  de  legg.  lU  3.  It  may  ba  donMad,  howaTcr, 
whether  the  term  ludieeM,  whioh  manifestly  rafera  to  their  Judicial  Ainctlona,  was  eTur 
applied  as  a  general  title. 

i  Aocording  to  Zonaras  (VIL  10.)  the  title  Cmuulwu  Introdooed  in  B.C  449,  upon  tha 
•zpolslon  of  tbe  Deeemrlrs. 

«  Cio.  de  R.  II.  82  de  leag.  III.  8. 

•  Dtonya.  X.  17.    LIt.  IL  18. 27.  UL  84. 9L 
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Pompeios,  after  holding  oflSce  alone  for  fire  months,  aasomed  his  father-in-law, 
Q.  Caedlios  Metellns  Pins  Sdpio,  as  his  coUeagae;  ^ 

2.  The  Kings  held  office  for  life,  and  were  irresponsible;  the  Consuls  remained 
in  office  for  the  fixed  period  of  one  year  onljr,  (annuum  imperiiffn^')  and  when 
they  laid  down  their  magistracy,  might  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  people  if 
aocnsed  of  malversation.  It  veiy  rarely  happen^  that  the  same  indiyidoal  waa 
Consul  for  two  years  oonsecatiyefy,  and  when  this  did  happen,  it  could  only  take 
place  after  a  fresh  election,  and  no  one,  when  presiding  at  an  election  for  this  or 
any  other  office,  could  receiye  votes  for  himself.  The  only  exception  to  the  above 
rule  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  who,  in  B.C.  84,  oontinned 
in  the  Consulship  without  re-election;  but  this  was  an  open  and  avowed 
violation  of  the  constitution  (liv.  Epit.  LXXX.) 

8.  The  Lex  Valeria^  paned  in  the  year  of  the  first  Consulate  (B.C.  509,) 
by  P.  Valerius  Poplioola,  ordained — Ne  quis  viagistratus  civem  Romanum 
adveraus  provocationem  necaret  neve  verheraret  (Cic.  de  R.  II.  31.)  Of  this 
and  of  the  other  laws  De  Provocatione,  which  were  the  great  charters  of  the 
personal  fiieedom  of  Roman  citizens,  we  shall  speak  more  fully  when  we  treat  of 
the  administration  of  the  laws. 

4.  The  control  exercised  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  (B.C.  494,)  of  which 
we  shall  treat  in  the  next  section. 

5.  In  process  of  time  their,  influence  was  still  further  diminished  by  the 
institution  of  several  new  magistracies,  to  the  holders  of  which,  the  Praetors, 
Aediles,  Censors,  &o.  were  committed  many  duties  originally  intrusted  to  the 
Consuls. 

But  notwithstanding  these  limitations,  the  power  of  the  Consuls  was  at  all 
times  veiy  grrtat,  and  the  office  was  always  regarded  as  the  highest  in  the  state, 
the  great  object  of  ambition  to  all  who  aimed  at  political  distmction. 

We  must  consider  their  power  under  two  heads — 

1.  As  civil  magistrates  tpotestas,) 

2.  As  military  commanders  (imperium,)  .^^^ 

Poi«sias  of  the  Coasals. — ^While  the  Consuls  remained  in  the  city  they 
were  at  the  head  of  the  government,  and  all  other  magistrates,  with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  were  subject  to  their  control  They  alone  could 
summon  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata ;  they  alone  oould 
preside  at  such  meetings  and  propose  subjects  for  deliberation  to  the  former,  and 
laws  for  the  approbation  of  the  latter ; '  and  they  formed  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Senate  and  foreign  powers.  Until  the  establishment  of 
the  Praetorship  and  the  Censorship,  they  acted  as  supreme  judges  in  the  dvil  and 
criminal  courts,  and  superintended  the  enrolment  and  classification  of  the  dtizena. 
In  virtue  of  their  office,  they  possessed  the  right  of  summoning  any  one  to  appear 
before  them,  (vocatio,)  and  if  he  delayed  or  refused,  they  oould  order  him  to  be 
brought  by  force,  {prehensio^)  whether  present  or  absent.  In  order  to  execute 
their  commands,  each  was  attended  by  twelve 'officers,  called  Lictores,  who 
marched  in  single  file  before  the  Consul,  the  individual  nearest  to  the  magistrate 
being  termed  proximtu  Lictor^  and  being  regarded  as  occupying  a  more 
honourable  post  than  the  rest.  When  the  office  of  Consul  was  first  instituted, 
each  Lictor  carried  a  bundle  of  rods  (fasces)  with  an  axe  (securis)  stuck  in  the 
midst,  to  indicate  that  the  Consul  possessed  the  power  of  scourging  and  putting 

1  Liv.  XLT.  IS.  Epit  LXXXUL  GVIl.  VeUelus  II.  S4.  Dionri.  V.  57.  Dion  Caw. 
XXXV.  4.  XL.  Sa  ftl. 

s  To  what  extent  tlie  Tiibunef  of  the  Plebs  arrogated  to  themselret  seTeral  of  these  funo- 
Uons  nrili  be  seen  in  the  next  section. 
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to  death  those  who  disobeyed  his  commandfl.  Bat  by  the  Lex  Valaia^  (see 
above,  p.  134,)  it  was  oidained  that  the  axe  should  be  removed  from  the  Fasces 
of  the  CoDsnl  while  in  the  city,  secures  de  fascibus  demi  jutssit,  (Cic  de  R.  II. 
31,)  and  when  the  Consols  appeared  in  the  Comitia,  their  Lictors  were  compelled 
to  lower  their  Fasces  (fasces  submittere)  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
aovereigntj  of  the  people. 

imperinm  of  the  c^nsals. — The  vote  of  the  Comitia  Centoriata,  by  which 
the  Consols  were  elected,  conferred  npon  them  civil  aothority  only,  (poiestas,) 
but  as  soon  as  they  entered  opon  office,  military  power  also,  (imperium^  and 
the  right  of  taking  the  auspices  (auspicia)  were  bestowed  by  the  Comitia 
Curiata.  This,  under  the  republic,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  mere  form,  but  a 
form  never  dispensed  with.  (Read  what  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  when 
treating  of  the  Comitia  Curiata,  p.  117,  see  also  p.  110.) 

The  Consuls  were,  for  several  centuries,  occupied  ^most  exdosively  with 
military  operations,  and  in  this  capadty  they  had  the  supreme  command  of  the 
armies  committed  to  their  charge,  and  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  prose- 
cution of  war  in  the  fidd ;  but  they  could  not  make  peace  or  conclude  a  binding 
treaty  withoot  the  consent  of  the  Senate  and  the  Comitia,  and  by  the  former  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  employed,  their  pay,  clothing,  and  all  other  necessary 
supplies  were  voted  (e.g.  Liv.  XLIY.  16.)  In  their  capacity  of  generals-in- 
chief,  the  Consuls  were  invested  with  absolute  power  over  their  soldiers,  and 
could  inflict,  if  they  saw  fit,  even  the  punishment  of  death,  and  hence,  when  in 
the  field,  their  Lictors  bore  axes  in  the  Fasces. 

Relation  In  whlck  th«  ConsaU  stood  to  eacb  other. — ^We  have  already 
remarked  that  the  two  Consuls  were  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  Equality,  and  that 
one  might  at  any  time  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  other,  or,  when  appealed  to, 
cancel  his  decisions.  But  when  both  Consuls  were  in  the  city,  it  was  the  invari- 
able practice,  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  collision,  that  each  Consul  should 
in  turn,  usually  for  the  space  of  a  month  at  a  time,  assume  the  principal  place 
in  the  direction  of  public  affaurs.  That  Consul  whose  torn  it  was  to  take  the 
lead,  was  attended  in  public  by  his  twelve  Lictors,  who  marched  before  him  as 
above  described,  whUe  his  colleague  appeared  either  altogether  without  Lictors, 
or  his  Lictors  walked  behind  him,  and  he  was  preceded  by  an  ordinary  messenger, 
termed  Accensus,  Hence,  the  acting  Consul  is  described  as  the  one  penes  quern 
fasces  erant^  or  cuius  fasces  erant. '  The  individual  who  had  the  Fasces  during 
the  first  month  seems  to  have  been  termed  Maior  Consul^  and  the  precedence 
was  probably  determined  by  seniority  in  years. ' 

When  both  Consuls  were  with  the  same  army  the  troops  were  divided  between 
them,  each  taking  special  charge  of  one  half,  and  they  assumed  the  supreme 
command  npon  alternate  days,  imless  one  voluntarily  yielded  to  the  other.  ^ 

When  any  doubt  or  competition  arose  with  regard  to  the  performance  of 
particular  duties,  the  matter  was  usually  settled  by  lot  ^  More  will  be  said  upon 
this  point  in  treating  of  the  provinces. 

nodo  of  BioctioB. — ^The  Consuls,  from  the  period  when  the  office  was 
instituted  until  the  downfall  of  the  republic,  were  always  chosen  by  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  and  the  assembly  convoked  for  that  purpose  could  be  held  by  no 
magistrate  except  one  of  the  Consols,  or  a  Dictator,  or  an  Interrex.  The  election, 

1  CI&  de  R.  n  31.    Lir.  II.  1.  VIII  12.  IX.  a    Dlonri.  V.  3.  IX.  43.    S«et  Cmb.  90. 
S  8m  on  thli  eontrorerted  point  Clc.  d«.  R.  IL  81.    Val.  IAmx.  IV.  1. 1.    Plut.  FopL  IS. 
Dionyt.  VL  57.    Aal.  GelL  IL  19^    F«tt  t-v.  Maximum  Pmetoremt  p.  161. 

>  LtT.  ni.  m  XXII.  n.  4i.  xxviil  9.  Poijin  lu.  no.  vi.  »l 

4  Llr.  IL  8.  lY.  '20.  XXIV.  la 
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towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  if  not  interrnpted  oy  oiyil  commotion,  generalljr 
took  place  in  July,  some  months  before  the  Consols  entered  upon  office,  in  order 
to  give  full  time  for  ascertaining  that  no  cormpt  practices  had  been  resorted  to. 
T^is,  however,  was  not  the  case  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  at  no  period  was  a 
specific  time  fixed  for  holding  the  election,  nor  was  &ere  anj  law  requiring  that  a 
certam  space  should  intervene  between  the  election  and  the  induction  into  office. 

Order  lW»in  which  the  Consals  were  chosen* — The  Consuls  were  origi- 
nallj  chosen  from  the  Patricians  exdusivelj ;  but  after  a  fierce  and  protracted 
struggle,  continued  for  nearly  eighty  years,  (B.C.  445—867,)  towards  the  dose 
of  which,  if  we  can  trust  the  narrative  of  livy,  the  republic  was  left  for  five  years 
in  succession  (B.C.  375-87 1 ,)  without  Consuls  or  any  other  magistrates  who  might 
supply  their  place,  (solitudo  magistratuum^  Liv.  YL  85 ;)  at  length  the  Lex  Licinia 
was  passed,  (B.C.  367,)  which  ordained  that  in  all  time  coming  one  of  the  Consuls 
should  be  a  Plebeian.  This  arrangement  remained  undistuibed  for  eleven  years; 
but  in  B.C.  855,  the  Patricians  succeeded  in  evading  the  law,  for  in  that  year  both 
Consuls  were  Patricians ;  and  the  constitution  was  violated  in  a  similar  manner 
six  times  during  the  thirteen  following  years,  until  in  B.C.  842,  after  the  meeting 
at  Capua,  a  law  was  passed  re-enacting  more  stringently  the  Lex  Licinia,  witli 
the  addition,  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  the  people,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  choose 
both  Consuls  from  the  Plebs —  Uti  liceret  ConsuUs  amboe  Plebeios  creari.  From 
this  time  forward,  after  some  ineffectui^  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Patricians, 
the  principle,  that  one  Consul  must  be  a  Plebeian  was  fully  recognised  and  acted 
upon.  No  example,  however,  occurs  of  both  Consols  being  Plebeians  until  the 
year  B.C.  215,  when  a  successful  attempt  was  made  to  set  aside  the  election 
on  religious  grounds,  but  the  practice  after  this  time  soon  became  common.  ^  <^«^ 

Day  of  Indnetlon  into  Oflice. — ^The  Consuls  appear  to  have,  originally, 
entered  upon  office  on  the  Ides  of  September,  and  on  this  day,  in  ancient  times, 
the  Consul  drove  a  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns,  thus  marking  the 
lapse  of  a  year — Eum  clavum,  quia  rarae  per  ea  tempora  Utterae  erant, 
notam  numeii  annorum  fuisse  ferunt  (Liv.  YII.  8.  Dionys.  Y.  1.)  Since  the 
Consuls,  according  to  a  fundamental  rule  of  the  constitution,  held  office  for  one 
y^ar  only,  this  would  have  continued  to  be  the  day  of  induction  in  all  time 
coming  had  matters  proceeded  with  unvaiying  regularity.  But  it  occasionally 
happened  that,  in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  the  Consuls,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  the  office  became  vacant  before  the  year  was  completed,  in  which 
case  two  new  Consuls  were  chosen,  who  held  office  for  a  year  firom  the  period  of 
their  election ;  and  more  frequently,  in  consequence  of  civS  commotions,  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  year  of  office  had  expired  before  a  new  election  could  take  place. 
In  the  latter  case,  since  the  Consuls  whose  term  was  finished,  could  no  longer 
exercise  any  of  their  functions,  the  Senate  nominated  (prodehat')  a  temporary 
magistrate,  who,  like  his  prototype  in  the  regal  period,  bore  the  title  of  Inier^ 
rex.  The  Interrex  held  office  for  five  days  only,  when  a  successor  was  chosen ; 
and  a  succession  of  Interreges  were  appointed  in  this  manner  until  tranquiUitj 
was  restorad,  when  the  Interrex  for  the  time  being  held  the  Comitia  for  the 
election  of  Consuls,  who  immediately  entered  upon  their  duties,  and  remained  in 
office  for  a  year.  In  this  way  the  day  was  repeatedly  changed.  At  first,  as  we 
liave  seen,  it  was  the  Ides  of  September — in  B.C.  498,  the  Kalends  of  September 
—in  B.C.  479,  the  Kalends  of  August— in  B.C.  451,  the  Ides  of  May— fan  B.C. 
448,  the  Ides  of  Decembei^in  B.C.  401,  the  Kalends  of  October— in  B.C  391, 

1  LIT.  VI.  35.  A%  VTT.  1.  17— 2S.  49.  X.  8.  15.  XXIII.  31.  XXVIL  Zk  XXXIX.  32.  XXXV. 
la  24.    Aal.  OelL  XVIL  81.    Cla  Brat  14, 
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tbe  KnJeuds  ofjijj — at  tbe  coRimenceiiient  of  the  eeoond  Panic  war,  EC.  218, 
ilmi  tbeldefl  of  March,  and  thia  contiiiDed  to  be  the  day  until  B.C.  IM,  wbeu 
it  waa  eiMCttd  th^  in  all  time  coming,  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  magiatratea, 
with  tbe  excep^n  of  the  Tiibanes  of  the  Flebs,  ehoald  eater  upon  office  npoa 
the  Kalends  of  January,  and  that  if  an  Intenef^om  or  any  other  drcunutaitce 
eboold  prevent  them  from  entering  npon  office  until  later  in  the  year,  they  ahould, 
notwitlutandiDg,  lay  down  their  office  oa  tbe  last  day  of  December,  and  tbeur 
ancceuors  commence  their  dntiea  on  the  first  of  Janaary,  jnat  aa  if  there  bad  been 
no  interraption.  Thia  aystem  commenced  with  the  consalship  of  Q.  Fulviai  NobilioT 
and  T.  Anmiu  Lnscns,  who  entered  apon  office  on  the  first  of  Januaiy,  B.C.  153, 
and  henceforward  tbe  civil  and  ihe  political  year  comokeaced  oa  the  same  day. ' 

C;ercB)*niea  sf  indncUsn. — The  day  on  which  the  Consnla  and  other  ordinsrf 
magistrates  assnmed  office  was  marked  by  peculiar  solemnities.  The  new  Coaenla 
vnialh'  arose  at  day-break,  took  the  auspices,  and  (hen  arrayed  themselves  in 
the  Toga  PratUxta  before  the  domes^c  altar.  A  solemn  procession  {pTOcatiu 
conmiaris)  was  marshalled,  headed  hy  the  new  mapstratea  in  their  rob»  of  state, 
attended  by  the  Senate  and  tbe  dignified  priesta,  aud  accompanied  by  a  nnmenms 
throD^  composed  of  all  claases  of  citizens.  The  whole  aasemblage  marched 
in  order  to  the  Caplto!,  where  white  iteecs  were  sacrificed  before  the  great 
natioDal  shrine,  and  prayera  and  vowb  oSered  up  for  tbe  prosperity  of  the  Ecnnan 
peopla.  A  meetmg  of  the  Senate  was  then  held,  and  the  new  Consnla  proceoded  to 
make  arrangemente  ia  the  first  place  for  the  doe  performance  of  public  reli^usrites, 
and  then  to  oonsider  the  internal  condition  of  the  state  and  its  foreign  relations. ' 

■•algalB  "f  the  t»B«il«. — The  twelve  Liclors,  and  the  Toga  Praetexcd,  a 
cloak  with  a  scarlet  border,  have  already  been  advened  to ;  and  in  addition  to 
theM  outward  badges  ef  dietinction,  the  Consals,  upon  public  occasion,  used  a 
«eat  omamented  with  ivory,  termed  Sella  Curulit  (see  above,  p.  67.)  This  was 
•omewba't  in  Che  form  of  a  modem  camp  stool,  and  we  can  form  a  correct  idea  of 
of  its  form,  as  well  as  of  the  appearance  of  thcFa«;u,  from  the  numerous  reprc- 
tentatioDs  which  occur  «poD  ancient  coins  and  munuments  of  every  description. 
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Naoilng  •f  the  Tear  after  the  CearaU.— In  all  annals,  sacred  and  civil,  ai 
well  as  in  public  and  private  docnments  of  every  description,  the  dates  were  umaDy 
determined  by  naming  the  Gonsnls  for  the  year.  Thus,  any  event  belonging  to 
A.  U.  G.  684.  B.C.  70,  wonld  be  fixed  by  saying  that  it  took  place  Pompeio  et 
Crasso  Constdibus.  Hence  the  phrase  numerare  multos  consoles  is  eqaivalent 
to  nunierare  muUos  annos;  and  Martial,  (I.  xv!  8,)  when  reminding  his  friend 
that  he  was  nearly  sixty  years  old,  employs  the  expression, 

^  iam  peue  tibi  Consul  trigedmns  instat. 

The  practice  connnued  under  the  Empire  down  to  a  very  late  period. 

Historians  occasionally  defined  the  period  of  a  remarkable  event  by  calcnlating 
the  nnmber  of  years  which  had  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  dty ;  but  in 
all  ordinaiy  cases  followed  the  computation  by  Consuls. 

The  €oa«BUhip  aader  the  Empire.  ^  — ^A  Plebiscitum  was  passed  as  eariy 
as  B.C.  342,  prohibiting  any  individual  from  holding  the  same  office  twioe  within 
ten  years — ne  quis  eumdem  magistratum  intra  decern  annos  caperet  (liv.  YII. 
42.)  This  law  was  suspended  daring  a  period  of  great  alarm,  in  favonr  of 
Marins,  who  was  Consul  six  times  in  the  space  of  eight  years,  (B.C.  107 — ^B.0. 
100,)  was  openly  violated  by  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  Sulla,  during  the  disorders  of 
the  civil  war,  and  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  finally  set  aside  when  Julius 
CsBsar  was  invested  with  the  Consulship  and  the  Dictatorship  in  perpetuity 
(continuum  Consulatum^  perpetuam  Dictaturam,')  '  After  the  death  of  Caesar 
and  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  Triumvirs  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
disposing  of  the  Consulship ;  and  fix>m  the  time  when  Augustus  succeeded  in 
establishing  an  undivided  sway,  the  office  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperors,  who  conferred  it  upon  whom  they  pleased,  and  assumed  it  in  person  as 
often  as  they  thought  fit,  being  guided  in  this  matter  by  no  fixed  rule,  but  solely 
by  their  own  discretion.  Augustus  was  Consul  in  all  thirteen  times,  sometimes  fat 
several  years  in  succession,  (B.C.  31 — B.C.  23 ;)  but  daring  the  last  thirty-six 
years  of  his  life  (B.C.  22— A.D.  14)  twice  only ;  (B.C.  5  and  B.C.  2 ;)  Yitellina 
proclaimed  himself  perpetual  Consul ; '  Yespasian  was  Consul  eight  times  during 
his  reign  of  ten  years ;  Domitian  seventeen  times,  for  the  first  time  A.D.  71,  ten 
years  before  his  accession,  for  the  last  time  A.D.  95,  the  year  before  his  death ; 
Hadrian,  on  Ihe  other  hand,  assumed  the  Consulship  during  the  first  three  years 
of  his  sway,  rA.D.  117—119,)  but  never  afterwards  (A.D.  120—138.)  ^ 
^  ConsuUs  Ordinariu  Consules  Suffecti, — Under  the  republic  two  individuals, 
and  no  more,  held  the  Consulship  in  the  course  of  one  year,  except  when  a 
vacancy  occurred  fiY>m  death  or  any  other  unexpected  circumstance,  in  which 
case  a  successor  was  substituted  (suffectus  est)  Julius  Ca»ar,  however,  in 
A.D.  45,  having  entered  upon  the  office  along  with  M.  Aemilios  Lepidus,  they  both 
resigned  before  the  end  of  the  year,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Q.  Fabins 
Maximus  and  C.  Trebonius,  and  the  former  having  died  on  the  last  day  of  his 
office,  C.  Caninius  Rebilus  was  elected  for  the  few  rcmaming  hours,  an  appoint- 
ment which  afforded  Cicero  a  theme  for  many  a  Utter  jest.  The  example  thus 
set  was  caught  up  and  adopted  by  the  successors  of  Caesar,  and  it  soon  became 
Che  established  practice  to  have  several  pairs  of  Consuls  during  one  year,  the 

1  An  ezeellent  ftccount  of  the  Consulship  during  the  Imperial  period  will  be  fonnd  In  thm 
Doetrin*  Numorum  Vetenim  of  Eckokl,  Tom  VIII.  p.  825.  seqq.  who  Is  closely  followed  by 
Mamoardt.  Consult  also  the  article  Coxsql  bf  Rbir,  in  the  Encjclopaedle  der  rlisritahf 
AltherthnmswlssenschafL 

S  Suet  Caen.  76     Dion  Cau.  XLll.  iO.  XLIIl.  4ft. 

9  8aet  VitaU.  11. 
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nnmber  vaiying  according  to  the  nnmber  of  penons  whom  the  Emperor  felt 
desirouB  of  gratifying.     Under  ordinary  oircnmstanoes,  two  months  was  the 
period  of  office,  so  as  to  allow  of  twelve  Consuls  in  each  year;  in  B.C.  69  there  • 
were  fifteen,  and  mider  the  oormpt  administration  of  Oleander,  the  chamberlain 
of  Commodns,  there  were  no  less  than  twenty-fiye  nominated  for  A.D.  189.  ^ 

Those  Consnia  who  entered  npon  office  on  the  first  of  January,  were  termed 
ConsuUs  Ordinarii,  gave  their  name  to  the  year,  and  were  held  in  higher 
honour  than  those  who  followed,  and  who  were  termed  Consules  SuffecH  or 
ConauUs  Minores  (ofAiKPori^wf  9<p&g  vv»rovs  fxf»«Xot/ir.) 

It  is  true  that  after  this  system  was  fully  recognised,  we  find  examples  of 
persons  retaining  the  consulship  for  a  whole  year,  as  in  the  case  of  Germanicus 
A.D.  12,  and  Cn.  Domitins  A.D.  82 ;  but  these  were  rare  exceptions,  since  even 
the  Emperors,  who,  when  they  assumed  the  Consulship,  generally  took  office  as 
Consules  Ordinarii,  appear  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  resigning  within  a  short 
period,  in  order  to  make  way  for  others  (Tacit.  H.  I.  77.  Dion  Cass.  LIII.  32.) 

Under  the  Liter  empire  the  Consules  SuffecH  disappear  almost  entirely ; '  but 
we  find  mention  made  of  Consules  Honoram^ '  as  distinguished  torn  Consules 
Ordinarii,  These  honorary  Consuls  had  probably  no  duties  imposed  upon  them, 
and  enjoyed  little  more  than  the  Omamenta  Consularia^  to  be  described  below. 

Consules  Designati. — Under  the  republic  a  Consul  was  never  elected  except 
for  the^ear  immediately  following  the  election,  and  during  the  months  or  days 
which  elapsed  between  his  election  and  his  induction,  was  styled  Consul  Desig- 
natus.  But  in  B.C.  89,  Consuls  were  nominated  by  the  Triumvirs  for  eight  years 
prospectively.  ^  Of  these,  the  year  B.C.  84,  together  with  B.C.  81,  were  assigned 
to  Aiitonius.  Hence,  from  the  year  B.C.  44,  in  which  he  was  for  the  first  time 
Consul,  untQ  B.C.  89,  he  is  styled  on  medals  simply  Cos.,  from  B.C.  89  to 
B.C.  84,  Cos  Desig.  Iter,  et  Tebt.,  from  B.C.  84,  Cos.  II.  Dbs.  III.  until 
B.C.  81,  when  he  appears  as  Cos.  III.  Octavianus,  who,  in  B.C.  89,  was  in 
like  manner  nominated  Consul  for  B.C.  88  and  B.C.  81,  passed  through  the 
same  variety  of  titles. 

Augustus,  in  B.O.  6,  named  his  granosoc,  Cains,  at  that  time  fourteen  years 
old.  Consul  Designatus ;  but  with  the  proviso,  that  he  was  not  to  enter  npon 
office  until  five  years  had  elapsed,  and  accordingly,  he  actually  held  the  Consul- 
ship in  A.D.  1.  His  brother  Lucius  was,  in  B.C.  2,  named  Consul  Designatus 
upon  the  same  terms ;  but  he  died  before  the  five  years  were  completed.  In  like 
manner,  Nero,  when  fourteen  years  old,  became  Consul  Designatus^  although  it 
was  arranged  that  he  was  not  to  enter  upon  office  until  he  h&d  attained  the  age 
of  twenty ;  and  Yitellius,  when  he  assumed  the  Imperial  dienity — Comitia  in 
decern  annos  ordinavit,  seque  perpetuum  ConsuUm  (Suet.  YitelL  11.) 

Omamenta  Consularia, — ^We  are  told  by  Suetomns  (Caes.  76)  that  Julius 
Cssar — decern  praetoriis  viris  Consularia  Omamenta  tribuit — ^by  which  we 
must  understand  that  he  bestowed  the  title  and  outward  badges  of  the  Consulship 
upon  ten  persons  who  did  not  hold,  and  who  never  had  held,  the  office  of  Consul. 
This  statement  is  fiiUy  corroborated  by  Dion  Cassins,  (XLHI.  47,)  who  mentions 
in  another  place  (XLYI.  41)  that  the  Senate,  at  the  death  of  Hirdus  and  Pansa, 
being  unwilling  to  elevate  Octavius  to  the  Consulship,  in  consequence  of  his 
extreme  youth,  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  his  claims  by  bestowing  upon  him 

1  CIo.  ad  Fun.  VII.  aa    Maorob^  a  IL  a    Dion  Cmmm.  XLIIL  46.  XLVIII.  3ft.  LXXU.  13. 
S  Bymmftchttt,  how«T0r,  (fl.  A.l>.  S70.>  fpwict  of  a  ConnU  tufeelUMt  EpPi  VI.  40. 
t  Jnttlnian.  Cod.  X.  zzxl.  6&  Not.  LXXXI.  1. 

4  Applan  (B  C  V.  7&)  Bays  for  four  years,  Dion  CaMina,  (XLVIII.  S6,}  who  U  boiM  out 
ty  aackant  monamenta,  uji  for  tight 
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Consular  Honours  (^rAif  ^i  2i)  nfcdie  v&if  uxttrtMtc  iAoaftnaetif.^  ^  From 
this  time  forward  nameroiu  examples  oocar  of  persons  being  invested  with  what 
may  be  termed  a  Titular  Consulship,  the  expression  nsuallj  employed  to  desig- 
nate this  mark  of  favour  being  Omamenta  Consularia  s.  Insignia  Consuiaria. ' 
The  practice  was  extended  to  other  offices  of  state,  since  we  read,  not  only  of 
Omamenta  Consularia,  but  also  of  Omamenta  Praetoria,  of  Omamenta 
Aedilitia,  and  of  Omamenta  Quaestoria,  The  phrase  Omamenta  TVibumtia 
does  not  occur,  perhaps  because  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  had  no  external  symbola 
of  rank ;  but  we  find  the  emperors  bestowing  Dignitates  Triburdtias,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  (Capitolin.  M.  Anr.  10.) 

Power  and  Dignity  of  the  Consuls  under  the  Empire. — ^The  Consuls,  exoqit 
in  so  far  as  they  were  the  organs  of  the  Imperial  will,  were  mere  cyphers  In  the 
state ;  and,  in  fact,  the  short  period  during  which  they  held  office  must  in  itself  have 
prevented  them  from  possessing  any  weight.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to 
preside  in  the  Oomitia  and  at  meetings  of  the  Senate,  retaining  all  the  ancient 
forms ;  they  occasionally  adminbtered  justice  in  civil  suits,  and  from  the  reign 
of  Claudius  to  that  of  M.  Aurelius,  they  exercised  special  jurisdiction  in  cases 
relating  to  minors. '  But  although  shorn  of  all  real  power,  the  Consulship  down 
to  the  very  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  was  nominally  the  most  exalted 
and  most  honourable  of  all  dignities — Consulatus  praeponendus  est  omnibus 
fastigiis  dignitatum — Divinum  praemium  consulatus — Summum  honum  prim- 
umque  in  mundo  decus — ^are  the  phrases  employed  by  writers  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  centuries ;  ^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  office  was  invested, 
especially  during  the  period  just  mentioned,  with  a  greater  amount  of  external 
pomp  and  splendour  than  in  the  days  of  fi^om.  The  Consuls,  when  inducted 
into  office,  (solennitas  consularis — processus  consularis,)  appeared  in  a  dress, 
which  was  a  gorgeous  imitation  of  that  worn  by  generals  of  old  when  celebrating 
a  triumph.  They  were  arrayed  in  the  ample  folds  of  a  richly  embroidered  doak, 
(^Toga  picta,)  beneath  which  was  a  tunic  striped  with  purple  (Trabea)  or 
figured  with  pakn  leaves  (Tunica  pabnata.)  (hi  their  feet  were  woes  of  doth 
of  gold  {Calcei  aurati,)  In  their  hand  they  bore  a  sceptre  (Scipio)  surmounted 
by  an  eagle.  Before  them  marched  their  Lictors  with  Fasces  and  Secnxes 
wreathed  in  laurel  (Fasces  laureatae,)  Their  Sella  CumUs  was  placed  in  a 
lofty  chariot,  and  from  this  seat  they  scattered  handfuls  of  money  upon  the 
crowd  below,  while  they  presented  their  friends  with  ivory  diptjrchs,  (PugUkaria 
ebumea,)  silver  boxes,  (Canistelli  argentei,)  and  other  trinkets,  bearing  inscrip- 
tions commemorative  of  the  auspicious  day,  which  was  closed  by  the  exhibition  of 
sumptuous  games.  If  we  can  believe  Pi-ocopius,  an  individual  called  upon  to  fill 
the  office  of  Consul,  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  (A.D.  560,)  was  compelled  to 
expend  a  sum  little  short  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  npon  this  yain 
display. ' 

1  We  find  a  trace  of  soinethlng  similar  eren  under  the  repnblio,  (B.C.  67,)  but  Dion  Caeslua, 
who  Is  our  authority,  (XXX  VL  23,}  although  he  uses  the  words  nuSut  vr*nx£ir  enters  into 
oo  details. 

>  This  distinction  was  sometimes  bestowed  eren  on  foreigners,  as  by  Claudius  on  Agrlppa. 
the  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  the  same  Individual  having  previously  received  Prmeto^ta 
Omamenta  from  Caligula 

s  Tacit  Ann.  TV.  19.  Plln.  Epp  IX.  13.  Suet.  Claud.  S3.  Capitolin.  ML  AureL  10.  comp. 
Tacit.  Ann.  XIIL  4.    Aul.  Gell.  XIIL  21.    Dion  Cass.  LXIX.  7. 

4  Casslodor.  Var.  VL  1.  Lyd.  de  Mag.  IL  a  Cod.  Theod.  VI.  vl.  1.  IX.  xl  17.  lomandea 
de  R.  6.  57. 

t  Vopisc.  Aurellan.  ISL  Casslodor.  Var.  II.  8.  VL  1.  Claud.  Eutrop.  II.  prol.  7.  ProK  ¥t 
Olybr.  m.  Symraach.  Edd  I  1.  IL  81.  VI.  40  Procop.  Hist  arc.  26  Comp.  luttlniaii. 
Nov.  CV.  Auth.  Const  XXXIV.  On  the  liberality  occasionally  manifested  by  the  emperor* 
to  a  poor  Consul,  see  a  curious  passage  In  Voplaa  Aur^laa.  ii* 
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OrlflB  •€  the  O Ace. — ^We  have  already  had  occaBion  to  point  ont  that  the 
ooDstitation  of  Seryios  Tnlliaa  bestowed  political  existence  npon  the  Plebs,  and 
the  object  of  that  great  legislator  was,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  to  abolish  ulti- 
mately all  exclusive  privileges.  His  untimely  death,  however,  prevented  him  from 
carrying  out  his  design ;  and  under  the  cruel  sway  of  his  successor,  all  orders  in 
the  state  were  alike  oppressed.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  second  Tarquin,  the 
Patricians  strained  eveiy  nerve,  and  for  a  time  with  success,  to  regain  the 
position  which  they  had  occupied  under  the  earlier  kings,  arrogating  to  them- 
selves the  control  of  public  affairs  and  the  possession  of  all  the  great  offices  of  the 
state,  which,  at  this  time,  although  nominally  a  republic,  was  in  reality  an 
oligarchy  in  its  worst  form.  At  length,  however,  the  tyranny,  insolence,  and 
cruelty  of  the  dominant  class  became  so  intolerable,  that  the  Plebs  were  roused  to 
lagorous  resistance,  and  in  B.C.  494,  sixteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  they  quitted  the  city  in  a  body  and  retired  (secessit)  to  an  eminence 
beyond  the  Anio,  which  from  that  time  forward  bore  the  name  of  Mons  Sacer. 
The  Patricians,  now  thoroughly  alarmed,  immediately  opened  negotiations  with 
the  leaders  of  the  movement,  concord  was  restored,  and  the  Plebs  agreed  to 
return  upon  the  following  conditions : — 

1.  That  magistrates  should  be  elected  annually,  under  the  name  of  Tribuni 
PlebU^  whose  sole  duty  should  be  to  watch  over  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Plebeian  order  and  the  persons  of  its  members,  and  that  they  should  be  armed 
with  powers  sufficient  to  secure  these  objects. 

2.  That  these  magistrates  should  be  diosen  exclusively  from  the  Plebs. 

3.  That  the  persons  of  these  magistrates  should  be  hallowed,  (mcrosancti,)  so 
that  if  any  one  offered  personal  violence  to  a  Tribune,  or  impeded  him  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  he  should,  ipso  facto,  become  sacer ^  i.e.  devoted  to  the 
infernal  gods,  and  that,  as  such,  he  might  be  put  to  death  with  impunity  and  his 
property  confiscated  to  Ceres.  Hence,  the  magistracy  was  termed  Sacrosancta 
Pote»taSy  (ItpoL  Mt\  Aavhog  dpxid  luid  the  laws  whidi  conferred  these  privileges 
Leges  Sacratae,  ^ 

4.  That  the  Tribuni  Plebis  should  have  the  right  to  interfere,  (intercedere^) 
so  as  to  stop  any  procedure  which  might  appear  to  be  detrimental  to  the  Plebs  as 
a  body,  or  to  any  member  of  the  order. 

Namber  of  Trlbnnes. — ^Every  thing  connected  with  the  history  of  the  early 
years  of  the  Tribunate  is  involved  in  deep  obscurity,  and  the  statements  of  the 
historians  present  irreconcilable  discrepancies.  It  would  appear  that  at  first  two 
only  were  chosen,  then  five,  and  finally,  in  the  year  B.C.  457,  ten,  which  continued 
to  be  the  number  ever  afterwards. '  The  ten  Tribunes  were  regarded  as  forming 
a  corporation,  and  as  such,  were  styled  collectively  Collegium  Tribunorum 
Plebis. 

niede  mf  Elccilon. — ^We  Bie  told  expressly  by  Cicero  and  Dionysius  that  the 
Tribunes  were  originally  chosen  by  the  Comitia  Curiata;  but  that  in  B.C.  473, 
Pnblilius  Yolero,  one  of  the  Tribunes,  proposed  a  law — Ut  Plebeii  magistratia 
TrUnUis  Comitiis  Jierent — which,  although  violently  resisted,  was  carried  in  tho 
following  year,  (B.C.  472,)  and  that,  fix)m  that  time/orward,  the  Tribunes  were 
always  diosen  by  the  Comitia  Tributa,  one  of  the  Tribunes  already  in  office  being 

1  On  the  Saertmmeta  Potatas  tee  Dionyi.  VL  88.  LIt.  III.  M.  Ci«.  pro  Balb.  14  Dioa 
Cms.  LIII.  17.    Feat.  i.tt.  Saerotanetum^  Saeratae,  Saeer^  p.  318 

s  The  chief  anthoritiet  ere.  LIt.  IL  SS.  il  SS.  III.  Sa  IV.  1&  VL  85.  38.  Clo.  de  R.  II.  S«. 
pro  Cornel,  end  note  of  Atoon.    Diooja.  YI.  89.  IX.  2.  41. 
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selected  by  lot  to  preside. '  During  the  sway  of  the  Deoemvire,  the  functiofu  of 
all  the  ordinaiy  magistrates  were  suspended;  but  on  the  downfal  of  Appioa 
with  his  coUeagoes,  the  Pontifez  Msaimus  presided  at  the  election  of  new 
Tribunes. ' 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  Tribunate  it  was  considered  lawful  for  the  predding 
magistrate  to  call  upon  the  electors  to  choose  a  certain  number  of  Tribunes  less 
than  the  full  complement,  at  his  own  discretion,  and  then  to  permit  those  who 
were  thus  chosen  to  select  their  own  colleagues,  until  the  entire  number  wm 
made  up.  When  vacant  places  in  any  corporation  were  supplied  in  this  manner, 
by  the  votes  of  the  members  of  the  corporation,  the  process  was  called  Cooptatui 
The  practice  of  Cooptatio^  in  so  far  as  the  Collegium  of  the  Tribunes  wal 
concerned,  was  forbidden  by  the  Lex  Trebonia^  passed,  in  B.C.  448.* 

QuAliiicaa^Bs. — ^The  office  was  open  to  aJl  Boman  citizens,  under  the 
following  restrictions : — 

1.  No  one  could  be  elected  who  was  not  himself  Ingenuus  and  the  son  of  an 
Ingenuus,    We  find  no  violation  of  this  rule  until  the  time  of  Augustus.  * 

2.  No  one  could  be  elected  except  he  belonged  to  the  Plebs.  We  find  one 
exception  to  this  rule  in  the  earlier  ages,  but  the  procedure  was  unquestionably 
UlegaL'  It  was  not  necessary  for  a  candidate  to  be  by  birth  a  member  of 
a  Plebeian  family ;  it  was  held  sufficient  if  he  had  been  adopted  into  a  Plebeian 
family,  aa  in  the  case  of  Cicero^s  enemy,  Clodius  Pulcher,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Patrician. 

3.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  same  individual  was  frequently  elected  Tribune  for 
two  or  more  years  in  succession.  *  But  this  practice  was  stopped  by  the  Plebis^ 
citum  of  B.C.  842,  which  enacted — Ne  quis  eumdem  magistrcUum  intra 
decern  annos  caperet — and  hence  the  attempt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  procure 
his  own  re-election  was  unconstitutionaL 

iHty  of  Induction. — The  first  Tribunes  entered  upon  office  on  the  lOth  of 
December,  (lY.  Id.  Dec.)  and  the  day  remained  unchanged  during  the  whole  of 
the  republic  and  under  the  earlier  emperors. '  There  is  no  instance  of  the  office 
having  been  suspended  or  interrupted,  (except  under  the  Decemvira,)  and 
although  the  Tribunes  in  office  could,  under  no  pretext,  lengthen  out  their  period, 
they  were  forbidden,  under  pain  of  death,  to  leave  the  Plebs  without  its  legal 
protectors.  ^  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  election  of  new  Tribunes 
always  took  place  a  considerable  time  before  they  entered  upon  theu:  duties. 

Power  of  the  Trlbanes. — The  powers  of  the  Tribunes,  according  to  tlie 
views  of  those  by  whom  the  office  was  first  established,  were  very  moderate  and 
entirely  of  a  defensive  character.  They  were  required  to  afford  assistance 
(auxiliurn)  to  a  member  of  the  Plebs,  when  oppressed  by  a  Patrician ;  the  person 
feeling  himself  aggrieved  was  entitled  to  call  upon  the  Tribunes  for  aid,  (appd- 
tare  tribunos^)  and  when  they  granted  the  aid  sought  they  were  said  esse 
nuxUio,  In  order  to  render  this  aid  effectual,  they  possessed  the  lut  Inter- 
cessioms,  that  is,  the  right  of  interfering^  and  at  once  putting  a  stop  to  any 
measure  which  they  deemed  injurious  to  their  order ;  in  exerting  this  right  they 
were  said  intercedere^  and  the  mode  of  exerting  it  was  by  pronouncing  the 

1  Cie.  pro  Corael.  at  ftbo?«.    Dlonys.  11.  e.     LIt.  III.  64. 

SLiT.  III.  54    Cicl.  o 

S  LIT.  II.  3a  ITI  64.  65.  V.  10. 

4  D{on  CasH.  LIU.  >^7. 

*  LIt.  IIL  69.  comp.  V.  10.    Bnet  OcUt.  la 

•  LiT.  II.  56.  IIL  14.  i\.  S4.  fiO.  VI.  35.  38. 
r  LIT.  XXXIX  5S.    Dlonys.  VL  89. 
SLir.UL55.    Cic.  de  legg.  Ill  a^ 
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eolernn  word  Veto.  ^  In  order  that  thej  might  alwajrs  be  at  hand  in  case  of 
need,  a  Tribnne  was,  under  no  pretext,  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  citj  for 
twentj-fonr  hoars,  except  during  the  celebration  of  the  Feriae  Latinae^  and  he 
was  bound  to  allow  the  doors  of  his  house  to  remain  open  day  and  night,  that 
he  might  be  at  all  times  accessible.  Finally,  in  order  to  protect  their  persona 
from  violence,  they  were  declared  Sacrnsancti  (see  above,  p.  141.)  «-^ 

Within  a  very  brief  period  it  was  discovered  that  these  protective  powers  might 
be  made  efficient  as  weapons  of  offence  in  a  manner  not  originally  contemplated. 
The  Tribunes  were  theinselves  the  sole  judges  of  what  was  to  be  regarded  as 
injurious  to  the  Plcbs,  and  consequently,  when  they  desired  to  carry  any  measnre 
on  behalf  of  their  order,  or  to  extort  any  extension  of  power  for  themselves,  in 
opposition  to  the  Patricians,  they  had  the  means  of  producing  the  greatest 
embar:r&B8ment  and  danger  nntil  their  demands  were  complied  with.  Thns,  they 
frequently  prevented  the  election  of  the  ordinary  magistrates — they  refused  to 
allow  troops  to  be  levied  or  supplies  voted  in  pressing  emergencies — they  suspended 
all  business  in  the  Senate,  and,  in  fact,  brought  the  whole  machine  of  the  state 
to  a  dead  stop.  By  pursuing  these  tactics  they  succeeded,  after  many  hard 
fought  battles,  in  destroying,  one  after  another,  all  the  bulwarks  of  Patridan 
exclnsiveness,  in  procuring  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  Plebs  from  all 
political  disabilities,  and  their  full  and  free  admiesion  to  all  the  honours  of  the 
state.  80  far  their  efforts,  although  not  always  moderate  and  judicious,  were,  in 
so  far  as  the  end  in  view  was  concerned,  in  the  highest  degree  praiseworthy;  and 
after  complete  concord  was  established  between  the  orders,  the  Tribunes  appear, 
for  a  series  of  years,  to  have  generally  exerted  their  influence  with  most  patriotic 
singleness  of  purpose.  But  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  they  became  the 
tools  of  the  violent  leaders  of  conflicting  parties ;  they  factiously  abused  their 
power  for  the  promotion  of  the  most  unprincipled  and  ruinous  schemes,  and  were 
the  foremost  instigators  of  those  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed  which  cast  such 
a  gloom  over  the  Ust  struggles  of  the  constitution,  and  which  terminated  in  the 
utter  extinction  of  freedom.  Hence,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  those  who  viewed 
the  Tribunician  power  under  the  aspect  which  it  presented  in  those  evils  days, 
should  have  characterised  it  as — Poslestas  pestiferay  in  seditione^  et  ad  secU" 
tionem  nata. ' 

A  Tribune  had  no  right  to  summon  a  citizen  to  appear  before  him ;  that  is,  he 
did  not  possess  the  Tub  Vocationis:  but  he  had  the  lui  PrehensUmis ;  that  is, 
he  could  order  any  one,  who,  in  his  presence,  was  violating  the  rights  of  the 
Plebs,  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  for  this  purpose  each  tribune  was  attended 
by  an  officer,  termed  Viator,  This  Tua  Prehensionis  was  sometimes  stretched 
so  tax  that  there  are  examples  of  a  Tribune  giving  orders  for  the  arrest  even  of 
Consuls  and  Censors,  and  commanding  them  to  be  led  off  to  prison. ' 

BclattoB  af  the  Tribnno*  f  the  Senate* — The  Tribunes  originaUy  had  no 
rip;ht  to  enter  the  Senate-house;  but  they  were  wont  to  sit  upon  benches 
(gubseUia)  at  the  doors,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  watch  the  proceed- 
ings, and,  if  they  thought  fit,  put  a  negative  on  any  proposed  decree.  By  the 
Plebiscitum  Atinium^  however,  they  be^une,  ex  officio,  members  of  the  Senate. 
The  date  of  this  ordinance  is  unknown ;  but  as  early  as  B.C.  456  they  assumed 

1  LIT.  vt  85. 

t  Glo.  <le  leffir.  ITT.  S.  where  h«  makes  hit  brother  Qnlntni  the  organ  of  the  lentlmenta 
entertained  by  thoae  who  were  hostile  to  the  Trlbunldan  power. 

$  LIT.  IL  M.  IV. ».  Epit.  XLVIIL  LV.    Clo.  in  Vatin.  a.  ad  Att  U.  1.  dales,  acr.  II. S7. 
ialetf.IU.fii    VaL  Max  IJL  T.  S.  *^ 
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the  right  of  sammoxung  meetings  of  the  Senate,  and  we  find  one'of  tlidr  body 
speaking  in  the  Senate  eleven  years  later  (B.C.  445.)  ^ 

B«lati«B  of  th«  Tribones  lo  Public  IVIeeiiiiga  and  Comitia. — Fh)in  tbo 
commencement  the  Tribunes  had  the  right  of  calling  public  meetings  (condones) 
of  the  Plebs;  and  in  the  year  after  the  institution  of  the  office,  (B.C.  493,)  the 
Lex  Icilia  was  passed  ordaining  that  no  Concio^  summoned  by  a  Tribune,  ooold 
be  disturbed  or  called  away  (avocari)  by  any  Patrician  magistrate.  This  law 
remained  in  force  at  all  periods,  for  although  we  are  told  by  Messala,  as  quoted 
by  Aulus  Gellius — Consul  ah  omnibus  magistratibus  et  comiliatum  et  concionem 
avocare  potest — it  is  clear,  from  yarioa<s  examples,  that  this  rule  did  not  extend 
to  meetings  at  which  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  presided. ' 

After  the  Comitia  Tribute  were  established,  it  was  one  of  the  peculiar  duties 
of  the  Tribunes  to  summon  these  assemblies,  to  preside,  and  to  propose  laws, 
(agere  cum  populoy)  and  such  laws  were  hence  frequently  termed  Leges 
Tribuniciae.  During  the  struggles  which  agitated  the  state  after  the  secession 
to  the  Mons  Sacer,  we  find  Tribunes  on  several  occasions  impeaching  Patrictana 
and  bringing  them  to  trial  before  the  Comitia  Tributa,  even  when  the  charge 
involved  a  Poena  Capitalis;^  the  pretext  alleged  bemg  always,  apparently, 
some  violation  of  the  Leges  Sacratae.  But  after  the  legulation  of  the  Decem- 
virs, it  would  appear  that  all  trials  which  involved  the  life  or  privileges  of  a 
Roman  citizen  could  be  held  before  the  Comitia  Centuriata  only,  and  the  Tribanes 
could  propose  no  higher  punishment  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  than  the  impositioa 
of  a  fine  (irrogatio  muUae.) 

lAa^UaHmmm  ef  tbe  Tribnaltlaa  Power.-*1 .  It  was  exclusively  CiviL 
They  had  Potestas,  but  were  never  invested  with  Imperium. 

2.  It  wa5  oonfined  to  the  city  and  to  a  circuit  of  one  mile  ontside  the  walla. 
Beyond  this  the  Tribunes  were  subject  to  the  consular  power  as  if  Privatu  ^  It 
would  seem,  fix)m  two  passages  in  Livy,  that  the  Senate  could  invest  them  with 
extraordinary  powers,  extending  even  to  foreign  countries ;  but  such  cases  must 
be  regarded  as  exceptions,  depending  entirely  upon  a  special  decree. ' 

8.  The  most  important  limitation  to  their  power  resulted  fix>m  the  relation  in 
which  they  stood  towards  each  other.  When  a  Tribune  was  appealed  to  and 
requested  to  interfere  on  behalf  of  any  individual  who  sought  his  aid,  his  auxtUum 
ooald  not  be  granted  until  the  whole  collegium  had  been  consulted  and  had  passed 
an  unanimous  resolution,  (decretum,)  granting  the  assistance  sought,  which 
resolution  was  publicly  announced  on  the  part  of  the  college,  (pro  collegia,  a.  ex 
coUegii  sententia  pronuntiare,)  by  one  of  its  members.  If  the  Tribunes  were 
not  unanimous  the  appeal  was  not  allowed.  On  the  same  principle,  a  sin^e 
Tribune  might  put  his  Veto  upon  any  law  proposed  in  the  Comitia,  or  any 
resolution  submitted  to  the  Senate,  although  supported  or  originated  by  all  hts 
colleagues. 

Hence  the  Patricians  were  enabled  on  many  occasions  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  a 
majority  of  the  Tribunes,  and  altogether  to  neutralize  their  infiuence  by  giuning 
over  one  or  more  members  of  the  College  and  persuading  them  to  put  a  negative 
npon  the  measures  promoted  by  the  rest. 

IZonar.  VIL  15.  Dionya.  X.  81.  Avl.  Gell.  XIV.  8.  LIv.  IV.  1.  VtL  BCuLlLii.T. 
who  tells  u»  that  in  ancient  tlmee  when  a  decree  of  the  Senate  passed  without  oppoiitfon  oa 
the  part  of  the  Tribunes,  the  letter  T  was  written  at  the  bottom  to  indicate  their  0Miaaii&. 

S  AuL  Gell.  XIIL  15.    Ut.  XLIIL  16.    VhI.  Max.  IX.  t.  8.    Aurel.  Vict  UL  7S. 

Sag.  Coriolanus— Appius  Claudius,  Lir.  II.  61— Kaeso  Quinotins,  Lir.  IIL  li. 

4  Dionvs.  Vni.  87.    LW.  IIL  sa    Appian.  B.C.  II.  31.    Dion  Caai.  LL  19. 

0  LiT.  IX.  as.  XXIX  aa 
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4.  The  temporary  cheek  placed  apon  the  Tribunes  by  the  nomination  of  a 
Dictator  will  be  explained  in  the  next  section. 

5.  The  power  of  the  Tribanes  was,  for  a  time,  greatly  reduced  by  a  Lex 
Cornelia  of  Snlla,  which  deprived  them  of  all  that  they  had  acquired  or 
usurped  during  four  centuries,  leaving  them  nothing  but  the  luM  Intercessionis, 
with  which  they  had  been  originally  invested.  ^  But  this,  like  most  of  the  changes 
introduced  by  Sulla,  was  disregarded  after  his  death ;  and  the  Tribunes  were 
formally  reinstated  in  all  their  former  rights  and  privileges  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
when  Consul  for  the  first  time,  B.C.  70. 

Insignia  of  the  Tribunes. — ^Although  the  Tribunes  wielded  so  much  real 
power,  they  had  scarcely  any  external  symbols  of  dignity.  They  wore  no  Toga 
Praetexta  nor  other  official  dress,  they  had  not  the  right  of  the  SeUa  CuruUs^ 
but  sat  on  benches  or  stools,  called  SubseUia^  and  they  had  no  Lictors ;  but,  as 
remarked  above,  each  was  attended  by  a  single  Viator, 

'rrlbnnes  of  th«  Plebs  nndcr  the  Empire. — ^At  no  period  of  Roman 
history  were  the  Tribunes  more  active  or  more  corrupt  than  durmg  the  last 
struggles  of  the  free  constitution.  It  was  an  alleged  infinngement  of  their  prero- 
gative by  the  Senate  which  furnished  Caesar  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  crossing 
the  Rubicon  and  marching  upon  the  city.  But  from  that  moment  the  office 
became  little  better  than  an  empty  name.  The  unfettered  exercise  of  power  such 
as  they  had  wielded  for  four  centuries  and  a-half,  was  altogether  incompatible 
with  the  dominion  held  by  Julius,  by  the  Triumvirs,  and  eventually  by  Augustus 
and  his  successors.  During  the  first  century,  however,  they  still  retained  some 
outward  show  of  their  ancient  authority.  They  still  summoned  and  presided  at 
meetings  of  the  Senate ;  they  were  still  appealed  to  for  their  auxiUum,  and  still 
exerted,  or  threatened  to  exert,  their  right  of  intercession ;  but  they  prudently 
ascertained  beforehand  whether  such  a  course  would  be  pleasing  to  the  Emperor, 
or,  if  they  for  a  moment  forgot  their  position,  and  showed  an  inclination  to  act 
independently,  they  were  quickly  checked  and  humbled. '  The  office  was  intro- 
duceid  at  Constantinople  by  Constaatine,  and  was  in  existence  in  the  west  during 
the  fifth  century. 

The  Tribunes,  under  the  empire,  were  generally  selected  by  the  Senate,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  prince,  from  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Quaestor. ' 
Augustus  intrusted  to  them,  alon^  with  the  Praetors  and  Aediles,  the  general 
superintendence  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  he  portioned  out  the  city,  and 
this  charge  thoy  seem  to  have  retained  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus,  by  whom  new  arrangements  were  introduced.  They  appear  also  to 
have  exercised,  for  a  brief  period,  extensive  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits ;  but  this 
was  much  curtailed  by  Nero.* 

The  office  presented  so  few  attractions,  that  even  under  Augustus  it  was 
difficult  to  find  candidates,  and  a  law  was  found  necessary,  ordaining  that  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  should  be  chosen  by  lot  out  of  those  who  had  served  as 
Quaestors,  and  had  not  yet  attained  to  the  age  of  forty. '  Pliny  endeavours  to 
represent  the  Tribuneship  as  still  worthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  hi^h  and  sacred 
dignity ;  but  it  is  evident  that  by  his  contemporaries  in  general  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  mere  title,  implying  no  honour — inanem  un^ram  et  gine  honore  nomen  » 
(Epp.  I.  28.)  ^ 

9  Dion  Cats.  Ll'47.  LVII.  15.  LIX.  «4.  LX   16  29.  LXXVTIl  37.    Suet  Oiet.  79.  Tlh  sa 
TMlt.  Ann.  I.  IS.  VI.  li.  47.  XIIL  28.  XVI.  80.  Hist  11.  91.  IV.  9. 
t  BiMt  OoUt.  la  40.    Dion  Cast.  LIV.  S6.  Sa 
4  Dion  Cms.  LV.  8.    Lamprld.  Alex.  Sev.  SS     Tecit.  Ann.  XIII.  28L 
*  Suet  OotaT.  10  40.    Dion  Cmi.  LIV.  a&  sa 
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Orlgtn  of  Ike  OAcc — Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic  it  became 
evident  that  emergencies  might  arise  in  which  a  divided  authorit7,  such  as  that 
exercised  bj  the  Consuls,  restricted,  moreover,  by  the  right  of  apped  to  the  people, 
iF\  ould  prove  insufficient  to  protect  the  state.  Accordinglj,  when  a  power&l  and 
united  effort  was  about  to  be  made,  bj  a  large  number  of  the  Latin  states,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Tarquins,  a  suspicion  liaving  arisen  that  the  Consuls  for 
the  year  were  friendly  to  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  it  was  proposed  that  it  should 
be  lawful,  as  a  last  resort  in  times  of  great  difficulty  and  danger,  (uUimum 
attxilium — in  rebus  trepidis  ultimum  consilium^)  to  appoint  a  single  magistrate, 
who  should  possess,  for  a  limited  period,  absolute  power,  without  appeal,  over 
all  members  of  the  community,  and  a  law  to  that  effect  {Lex  de  Dictatore 
creando)  received  the  sanction  of  the  Comitia.  The  name  given  to  this  new 
magistrate  was  originally  MagisUr  PopuLi;  but  subsequently  he  was  styled 
Dictator^  a  title  already  familiar  to  the  Latin  states.  Considerable  doubt  exbted 
when  Livy  wrote  as  to  the  precise  year  in  which  the  office  was  instituted,  and 
as  to  the  individual  first  nominated ;  but  the  accounts  which  he  deemed  most 
trustworthy  declared  that  Titus  Larcius  was  the  first  Dictator,  and  that  he  was 
named  in  B.C.  501,  nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  and  eight 
years  before  the  establishment  of  Tribuni  Plebis.  ^ 

Siodc  of  ElectloB. — ^A  Dictator  was  named  by  one  of  the  Consuls,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  decree  of  the  Senate.  Hence  dicere  Dictatorem  is  the  strict 
technical  phrase,  although  creare^  nominare  and  legere  are  also  occasionally 
employed.  The  Consul  could  not  name  a  Dictator  unless  armed  with  the 
authority  of  the  Senate,  nor  could  he,  if  required  to  name  a  Dictator,  refuse  to 
comply  with  the  order ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  although  the  Senate  fi^quently 
recommended  a  particular  individual,  and  although  this  recommendation  waa 
generally  adopted,  they  could  not  limit  the  choice  of  the  Consul,  who  by  no  means 
uniformly  attended  to  their  wishes.'  In  one  remarkable  case  we  find  the 
Comitia  Tributa^  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  fixing  upon  the  individual  who 
was  to  be  named  Dictator  by  the  Consul  (liv.  XXYII.  5.)  No  magistrate, 
except  a  Consul,  or  one  who  occupied  the  position  of  a  Consul,  such  as  a  Tribuntts 
Miliiaris  consulari  potestate^  (see  p.  152,)  could  name  a  Dictator;  and  hence 
the  nomination  of  Sulla  by  an  Interrex,  and  of  Julius  CsBsar  by  a  Praetor, 
most  be  regarded  as  direct  violations  of  the  constitution. '  The  nomination, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  took  place  at  Bome,  and  we  find  examples  where 
Consuls  were  summoned  from  a  distance  for  the  purpose ;  but  in  cases  of 
necessity  a  Dictator  might  be  named  in  the  camp,  provided  it  was  not  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Ager  Romantts,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
was  understood  to  comprehend  all  Italy.  It  having  been  settled  by  mutual 
agreement,  by  a  special  resolution  of  the  Senate,  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  which  of 
the  two  Consuls  should  perform  the  task,  the  Consul  so  selected  rising  (surgens 
B.  oriens)  in  the  dead  of  night,  (nocte  silentio^)  if  no  uifavourable  omen  presented 
Itself,  named  whom  he  thought  fit  Dictator.  ^ 

t  LtT.  II.  I  a  IV.  AS.  VL  38.    Cie.  de.  R.  I  40.  II.  SX  do  leirg.  ID.  9.    Dlonys.  V.  70.  7& 
Vftrro  L.L.  Y.  $  82.  V [.  $  61.  ap.  Maerob.  B.  I.  8.    Feil  ».%.  Optima  iex,  p.  198. 
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QnallAcatlovs. — The  original  law,  de  Dictatore  creando^  enjoined  that  no 
one  should  be  named  Dictator  unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  Consul,  (conmlaris^) 
but  this  rule  seems  to  have  been  dispensed  with  at  an  early  period,  since  A. 
PoetumiuB  Tubertus  was  Dictator  in  B.C.  434,  although  he  had  not  previously 
been  Consul ;  but  the  exceptions  were  certainly  rare.  ^  The  Dictator  was  chosen 
originally  from  the  Patricians  exclusively ;  but  after  the  Plebs  succeeded  in  gaining 
admiasion  to  the  Consulate,  the  Dictatorship  {Dictatura)  also  was  thrown  open. 
The  first  Plebeian  Dictator  was  C.  Marcius  £utilus,  named  B.C.  856,  ten  years 
after  the  Consulship  of  L.  Sextius. 

Object*  for  which  a  Dictator  was  Named. — We  have  stated  above  that 
the  object  ori^ally  contemplated  in  naming  a  Dictator  was  to  avert  some 
danger  of  a  character  so  threatening  that  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  constitu- 
tion were  deemed  insufficent^-Jm/Teno,  quo  priores  ad  mndicandam  maximis 
periculis  rempMicam  usi  fuerant — Quando  dueUum  gravius  discordiaeve 
civium  escunt  .  •  .  Populi  Magister  esto, '  Dangers  of  this  description  might 
arise  either  from  external  enemies  or  from  intestine  discord,  and  hence  a  Dictator 
was  generally  named  either  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  (rei  gerundae  caiLsa) 
or  for  the  suppression  of  a  popular  tumult  (seditionis  sedandae  causa,)  But  in 
process  of  time  it  was  found  convenient  to  appoint  a  Dictator  for  the  performance 
of  less  important,  but  indispensable  duties,  when  the  functionaries  on  whom  they 
properly  devolved  were  prevented  by  some  unforeseen  event  from  discharging 
them.  Thus,  a  Dictator  was  frequently  appointed  to  preside  at  the  annu^d 
elections,  (comitiorum  hahendorum  causa^)  when,  in  consequence  of  death, 
sickness,  or  the  demands  of  military  service,  it  was  impossible  for  either  of  the 
Consuls  to  be  present  in  the  city.  In  like  maimer,  a  Dictator  was  sometimes 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  Feriae 
Latinae  (^Feriarum  constUuendarum  causa)  and  the  celebration  of  solemn 
games ;  (ludorum  faciertdorum  causa ;)  for  presiding  at  trials  of  an  unusual 
character ;  ((jua€stionU)us  exercendis ;)  for  fixing  the  nul  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  which  marked  the  succession  of  years ;  (clavi  Jigendi  causa ;)  on 
one  occasion  for  supplying  vacancies  in  the  Senate;  (senatui  legendo;)  on  another 
for  recalling  a  Consul,  who  had  overstepped  his  duty  by  quitting  his  province.  ' 
It  must  be  observed  also,  that  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  Senate  and  the  Patricians 
had  often  recourse  to  the  nomination  of  a  Dictator  when  no  real  danger  threatened 
the  state,  in  order  that  they  might  frustrate  the  schemes  of  the  Tribunes,  or 
aooomplish  some  other  party  purpose.  Hence  some  historians,  reasoning  apparently 
from  these  abuses,  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  office  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Patricians  to  coerce  the  Plebs,  who,  overwhelmed  with  debt  and  crushed  by 
oppression,  had  become  indifferent  to  the  dangers  which  were  threatening  the 
oommnnity  at  large,  and  were  refusing  to  serve  as  soldiers.  ^    ^ 

Bxieat  of  a  Dictator's  Power. — Kb  soon  as  a  Dictator  was  named  he  was 
invested  with  Imperium  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,'  (see  above,  p.  117,)  and 
forthwith  all  the  independent  powers  of  the  ordinary  magistrates  were  suspended; 
they  did  not  resign  their  offices  nor  cease  to  perform  their  duties,  but  so  long  aa 
the  Dictator  remained  in  office  they  were  in  tJl  respects  subject  to  his  control, 
resuming  their  former  position  when  he  retired.    The  Dictator  was,  for  the  time 

1  Ltv.  IV.  ti.  so  alio  In  B.C  SS8.  C.  lallat  lalai. 
s  Vallelns  IL  28.    Cie.  de  lecg.  Ill  a 
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being,  snpreme ;  be  was  a  temporary  despot,  anned  with  foil  power  to  adopt 
wbat  measnreB  be  thought  expedient,  without  consulting  the  Senate,  and  to 
dispose  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  without  appeal  (sine  pravoea- 
ttone,)  ^  Even  the  auxiUum  of  the  Tribunes  was  powerless  against  the  might  of 
the  Dictator ;  ^  and  the  few  oases  upon  record  in  which  the  former  were  oaOed 
upon  to  interfere  were  those  in  which  a  Dictator,  when  appointed  for  a  special 
purpose,  was  endeayonring  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  his  commission. '  FinaUr, 
a  Dictator  was  irresponsible,  and  he  could  not  be  called  to  account  for  his  acts 
after  he  had  Uid  down  his  office. 

We  might  infer  finom  a  passage  in  Festus^  that  there  was  an  appeal  from  the 
Dictator  to  the  people,  and  we  know  that  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  (liv.  III. 
55)  enacted — Nequis  uUum  magistratum  sine  provocatwne  crearet;  bat  no 
reliance  can  be  reposed  in  this  place  on  the  text  of  Festus,  and  the  Lex  Valeria 
must  be  understood  to  have  applied  to  ordinary  magistrates  only.  We  find  no 
example  in  histoiy  of  an  appeal  from  the  commands  of  a  Dictator  having  been 
prosecuted  with  success,  and  only  one  instance  of  such  an  appeal  having  been 
threatened  (liv.  YIU.  83.) 

The  very  nature  of  the  office  rendered  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  more 
than  one  Dictator  at  the  same  time.  The  only  apparent  exception  is  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  M.  Fabius  Buteo,  who  was  named  Dictator  in  B.C.  216,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  Senate,  M.  Junius  Pera  having  been 
previously  named  ret  gerundae  causa.  The  procedure  was,  however,  at  this 
time  regarded  as  altogether  irregular  and  anomalous,  and  to  be  justified  only  on 
the  plea  of  necessity  (Liv.  XXIII.  22.  28.) 

liimtiAtloBs  f  ch«  P«wer  •f  m  Dictator.— 1.  A  Dictator  was  named  for 
six  months  only,  (semestre  imperium,)  and  there  is  no  example  of  any  one  having 
ever  attempted  to  retain  the  office  beyond  that  period. '  On  the  contrary,  a 
Dictator  seldom  retained  the  office  even  for  six  months,  except  when  named  m 
gerundae  causa,  and  even  in  that  case,  if  he  succeeded  in  bringing  the  struggle 
to  a  speedy  termination,  he  resigned  in  a  fow  weeks  or  days.  Bat  when  chosen 
fiir  any  of  the  special  purposes  enumerated  above,  he  was  expected,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  resign  (abdicare  se  dictatura)  as  soon  as  the  duty  was  discharged. 
Indeed,  as  indicated  above,  if  a  Dictator,  when  appointed  for  a  special  poipoee, 
endeavoured  to  exert  his  power  in  reference  to  other  matters,  he  might  be  soocess- 
iully  resisted.  * 

The  perpetual  Dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  of  Caesar  were  open  violationa  of  the 
constitution,  resulting  from  the  disorders  of  dvil  war. 

2.  It  must  be  understood  that,  although  a  Dictator  could  enforce  abserfnte 
obedience  to  his  orders,  and  although  these  orders  could  not  be  disputed,  in  any 
matter  connected  with  military  operations,  when  he  was  named  ret  gerundae 
causa,  yet,  when  called  upon  to  perfonn  an  ordinary  constitutional  act,  he  was 
bound  to  perfonn  that  act  according  to  the  established  principles  and  laws  of  the 
constitution.  Thus,  a  Dictator,  when  presiding  at  the  annual  elections,  was 
obliged  to  observe  all  the  ordinary  forms  connected  with  the  Comttuz,  and  to 
take  the  votes  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law ;  and  hence,  when  T.  ~~ 


1  LtT.  n  18.  S9.  80.  ni  ».  IV.  13.  XXII.  II.  XXIII  Sa  Cie.  de  legg.  Ill  &  Dtonyt.V.'Ml 
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(Liv.  YII.  21)  attemp^d  to  neglect  the  Lex  Lidnia^  in  holding  the  Consnlar 
Comitia,  he  was  resisted,  and  failed  to  effect  his  purpose. 

3.  We  are  told  by  a  late  writer,  whose  statemeot  is,  however,  to  a  certam 
extent  oorroborated  by  Liyj,  that  a  Dictator  coold  not  expend  the  pnblic  money 
without  permission  from  the  Senate.  * 

4.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  recognised  prindple  that  no  one  shonld  be  allowed 
to  exercise,  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  extraordinaiy  powers  bestowed  upon 
a  Dictator.  This  rule  was  vioUted  upon  one  occasion  only,  when,  durine  the 
lirBt  Punic  war,  Atilius  Calatinns  conmianded  an  army  in  Sicily  (B.C.  249!)  ' 

Ab«UttoB  of  (he  OAcc— From  the  year  B.C.  249  until  B.C.  217,  no 
Dictator  was  named  m  gervndae  causa ;  the  office,  in  a  great  measore,  (ell  into 
desnetade  and  was  almost  forgotten. '  But,  m  consequence  of  the  terror  caused 
by  the  successes  of  Hannibal,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  in  B.C.  217,  and  M.  Junius 
Fera,  in  B.C.  216,  were  named  m  gerundae  causa^  while  others  were  named,  up 
to  B.C.  202,  camidorum  causa ;  the  last  of  these  being  C.  Serviliua  Geminus. 
With  the  termination  of  the  second  Funic  war  the  office  of  Dictator  may  be  said 
to  have  become  extinct ;  for  we  cannot  regard  the  perpetual  Dictatorships  of  SuUa 
and  of  Cffisar  as  revivals  of  the  constitutional  magistracy.  Upon  the  death  of  the 
Utter,  the  name  and  office  of  Dictator  were  formally  abolished  by  law.  * 

Decretam  Ultimam  — ^After  the  office  of  Dictator  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the 
Senate,  in  seasons  of  great  peril,  recurred  to  an  ancient  usage, '  and  armed  the 
Consuls  with  extraordinary  powers  by  passing  a  resolution,  which  is  termed  by 
CsBsar  Decretum  extremum  atque  ultimum^  coached  in  these  terms — ^Yideaitt 

(S.  DeKT  OPEBAM)  CoNSUUSS  KB  QUID  DETRIHENTI  RRSPUBLIGA  CAPIAT,  the 

nature,  object  and  effects  of  which  are  briefly,  but  distinctly,  described  by  Ssllnst 
(Cat.  29) — Itaque^  quod  pUrumque  in  atroci  negotio  solely  Senatus  decrevit^ 
darent  operum  Consules^  ne  quid  respublica  detrimenti  caperet,  Ea  potesias 
per  Senatum,  mare  Romano,  magistratui  maxima  pemtiuitnr,  exercitum 
parare,  helium  gerere,  coercere  omnibus  modis  socios  atque  cives,  domi  mHi- 
iiaeque  imperium  atque  iudicium  summum  habere;  aliter  sine  populi  iussu 
nuUi  earum  rerum  consuU  ius  est. 

Iwilgnte  •€  the  Dletater. — Since  the  Dictator  represented,  in  his  single 
person,  both  Consuls,  he  appeared  in  public  with  twenty-four  Lictors,  who 
marched  before  him  with  Fasces,  to  which  the  Secures,  emblematic  of  his 
absolute  power,  were  attached  even  within  the  city.  *  We  cannot  doubt  that  he 
wore  the  Toga  Praetexta  and  used  the  Sella  CuruUs,  although  we  do  not  find 
these  specially  mentioned  as  badges  of  his  office. 

PRODICTATOR. 

On  one  single  occasion  of  great  embarrassment  and  alann,  immediate^  after 
the  battle  of  the  Lacus  Thrasymenus,  when  one  oC  the  Consuls  was  dead,  and  it 
was  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  reach  the  other,  by  whom  alone  a  Dictator 
could  be  named,  the  people  elected  (creatfit)  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Prodictator, 
in  which  capacity  he  exercised  all  the  powers  of  an  ordinary  Dictator  (Liv. 

xxn. 8.)    i^ 

1  ZooftTM  Yllia.    LIT.  XXn.  33. 

S  LIT.  Eptt  XIX.    Dion  C«S8.  XXXVI.  17. 

S  LIT.  XX IL  &  II. 

4  da  Phtlipp.  L  1.    LiT.  Epit.  CXYL    Dion  CaM.  XLIT.  ftl.  LIT.  1. 

^  See  also  Cio.  Cat  I.  9.  pro  Milon.  M.  pro  Rablr.  perd.  reo.  7.  Salliut.  firagm.  H.  Lib.  L 
Caea.  B  a  L  &    Dion  Caaa  XXXV IL  31. 

•  Poljb.  III.  87.  DIonya  V.  7a  X.  94.  Flat  Fab.  94.  LIt.  IL  IR  There  nuiat  be  aoiM 
mietake  In  the  ttatement  found  In  LIt.  Epit.  LXXXIX.  that  Sulla  waa  the  Arat  who  ww 
appeared  in  pablio  with  twenty-fonr  Uctora. 
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^  ICAOISTER  EQUITCM. 

As  soon  as  a  Dictator  had  been  named,  he  himself  named  (dixi{)  a  Iientenant 
or  deputy,  who  was  styled  Magister  Equitum^  probably  because  he  headed  the 
oayaliy  in  the  field,  while  the  Dictator  led  the  legion.  The  Magister  EqtaUum. 
executed  the  orders  of  the  Dictator  when  the  latter  was  present,  and  acted  as  his 
representative  when  he  was  absent,  being  in  all  respects  subordinate  to  him,  and 
bound  to  yield  implicit  obedience.  The  only  case  in  which  we  find  the  sorioes  of 
a  Magister  Equitum  dispensed  with,  was  when  M.  Fabius  Buteo  was  named 
Dictator  (B.C.  216)  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  Senate;  hot, 
as  we  have  noticed  above,  the  position  of  Buteo  was  altogether  anomalous,  Ibr 
there  was  another  Dictator  in  office,  M.  Junius  Pera,  who  bad  been  named  ret 
gerundae  causa. 

The  earliest  Magistri  Eqmtum  were  all  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Consul,  {consvlares^)  and  although  when  the  rule  was  departed  from  in  the  case 
of  the  principal,  it  could  not  have  been  enforced  in  the  case  of  the  deputy,  the 
exceptions  were  not  numerous.  The  first  Magister  Equitum,  not  a  Corisularist 
upon  record,  was  L.  Tarquitius,  B.C.  458.  We  infer,  moreover,  from  scattered 
notices,  that  tlie  Magister  Equitum  was  required  to  have  held  the  office  of 
Praetor  at  least,  and  that  his  rank  and  insignia  were  the  same  as  those  of  a 
Praetor.  * 

DECEMVIRI  LEOmUS  SCEIBENDIS. 
OriglB  nnd  dnration  of  ihe  Olllce. — The  Plebs  having  gained  a  secure 
position  in  the  state  by  the  institution  of  the  Tribuneship,  their  next  efforts  were 
directed  towards  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice.  This,  afler  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Consuls  exclusively,  who 
decided  all  causes  according  to  their  own  discretion,  and  acting  under  the 
influence  of  excited  party  feelings,  showed  little  disposition  to  discharge  the 
judicial  functions  with  impartiality.  Written  laws,  if  they  existed  at  all,  were 
few  in  number,  and  a  knowledge  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  law  of  custom,  (/us 
Consuetudinis^)  by  which  chiefly  all  legal  proceedings  were  regulated,  was 
confined  to  the  Patricians,  who  jealously  refrained  from  communicating  infor- 
mation on  such  subjects  to  persons  not  belonging  to  their  own  order.  Accordingly, 
in  B.C.  462,  forty-seven  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Consulship,  and  thirty- 
two  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Tribuneship,  C.  Terentillus  Arsa,  a  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs,  brought  forward  a  bill  to  the  effect,  that  five  commissioners  should 
be  elected  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  laws  to  define  and  regulate  the  power 
of  the  Consuls — Ut  quinqueviri  creentur  legibus  de  imperio  consulari  scri- 
hendis.  *  This  proposal  was  violently  resisted  by  the  Patricians,  and  the  contest 
was  prolonged  for  ten  years.  In  B.C.  454,  however,  the  Patricians  yielded  so 
far  as  to  consent  that  three  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  Athens  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  copy  of  the  famous  laws  of  Solon,  and  of  making  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  other  states  of  Greece.  After  their 
return,  a  bill  was  carried  in  B.C.  452,  that  ten  commissioners  should  be  elected 
for  a  year,  not  merely  with  the  limited  object  first  proposed,  but  for  drawing  up 
a  complete  body  of  statutes,  which  should  be  made  known  to  all,  and  be  binding 
on  all  members  of  the  community ;  and  that,  during  the  period  of  their  office,  they 
should  be  the  sole  magistrates  of  the  republic  The  whole  of  the  commissioners 
thus  chosen  were  Patricians,  it  having  been  previously  stipulated  that  they  should 

1  Vo]yh.  IIL  87.    Cic.  de  legg.  Ut  3.    Dion  CaM.  XLIL  21.  27.    Piut  Antoa  8. 
'  S  Lir.  UI.  9.    Dion^B.  X.  1. 
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not  be  permitted  to  anim]  or  alter  those  laws  which  aecnred  by  a  solemn  sanctioh 
(^leges  sacratae)  the  privileges  of  the  Plebeian  order. 

The  first  Decemviri  legibus  scribendis^  as  they  were  styled,  entered  upon 
offioe  on  the  Ides  of  Hay,  B.C.  451,  and  ezerdsed  their  power  in  snch  a  manner 
as  to  give  general  satisfaction.  They  drew  up  aOode  consisting  of  ten  divisons, 
or  TahUs^  as  they  were  termed,  which  was  accepted  and  ratified  by  the 
Comitia  Centariata.  It  having  been  represented,  however,  that  the  work  was 
still  imperfect,  and  that  two  additional  Tables  were  required  to  render  the  system 
complete,  the  people  consented  to  appoint  Decemviri,  upon  the  same  terms, 
for  another  year.  The  members  of  the  second  board  were,  according  to  Livy, 
all  difierent,  with  the  exception  of  one  individual,  Appius  Claudius,  who, 
although  he  presided  at  the  election  of  the  new  commissioners,  returned  himself 
as  one  of  the  number,  in  violation  of  the  usage  established  in  such  cases  (see  above, 
p.  107.)  The  new  Decemvirs,  headed  by  Appius,  were  as  remarkable  for  their 
insolence  and  tyranny  as  their  predecessors  had  been  for  mildness  and  moderation. 
Having  finished  the  task  assigned  to  them,  by  the  addition  of  two  Tables  to  the 
existing  ten,  there  was  no  longer  any  pretext  for  them  to  remain  in  offioe ;  but 
they  allowed  the  year  to  elapse  without  summoning  the  Comitia  for  the  election 
of  Consuls  or  other  magistrates,  and  without  showing  any  intention  of  resigning 
their  power.  This  usurpation  was,  however,  soon  brought  to  a  close,  by  the 
outrage  perpetrated  by  Appius  in  regard  to  the  daughter  of  Yirginius,  when  the 
Decemvirs,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  storm  of  popular  indignation,  formally 
abdicated.  Tribunes  of  the  Flebs  were  forthwith  elected  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  held  by  the  Tontifex  Maiximus — Consuls  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  held  by  an  Interrex ;  and  the  previous  form  of  govenmient 
was  at  onoe  restored.  ^ 

Powers  and  Dntle*  of  the  DeccniTlri.— The  Dec^mtn'ri  were,  for  the  time 
being,  the  sole  magistrates  of  the  republic,  performing  all  the  duties  of  state, 
both  civil  and  military — the  office  even  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  having 
been  suspended ;  their  power  was  absolute,  and  without  appeal  to  the  people — 
Placet  creari  Decemmros  sine  provocatione^  et  ne  quis  eo  anno  aUus  magistrate 
esset. '  The  first  Decemvirs  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  by  turns,  one  only 
appearing  in  public  with  twelve  lictors  and  the  other  insignia  of  Consular  power, 
while  bis  colleagues  were  accompanied  each  by  a  single  accensw^  and  each 
permitted  an  appeal  firom  his  legal  decisions  to  another  member  of  tlie  body 
(^quum  prior es Decemviri  appeUatione  coUegae  corrigi  reddita  ab  se  iura  tuHs^ 
sent.)  '  But  the  second  board  not  only  declared  the  decision  of  each  individual 
member  absolute  and  final,  but  each  appeared  in  public  attended  by  twelve  lictors, 
with  fasces  and  secures^  thus  thronging  the  forum  with  a  troop  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  armed  attendants,  and  striking  terror  into  high  and  low  alike  by  this 
display  of  despotic  force.    • 

I^ws  of  the  JDeeeiMTlrl. — But  although  the  office  of  Decemvirs  quickly 
passed  away,  and  the  individuals  who  had  held  it  were  forgotten,  or  remembered 
with  detestation,  the  work  which  they  had  performed  remained  a  durable  monu- 
ment of  their  toils,  and  the  oode  of  ^e  XII  Tables,  engraved  on  plates  of  bronze 
and  hung  up  to  public  view,  (in  aes  incisas  in  publico  proposuerunt^)  served  in 
all  time  coming  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole  fabric  of  Roman  Law  (/ons 
omnis  pubUci  privatique  turn.)    It  seems  to  have  embodied  the  laws  and  usages 

1  Liv.  IIL  31-65.    DIonyi.  X.  1.  leqq.    Cie.  de  B.  11 S6. 97.  d«  l«gf .  III.  B. 
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in  force  among  the  Romans  at  tbe  time  it  was  compiled,  together  with  numeroiu 
selections  from  foreign  sources,  (accUis  quae  tuquam  egregia^)  the  whole  having 
been  ooUected,  digested,  and  combined  raider  the  superintendence  of  an  Ephesian 
exile,  Hermodoms  by  name,  to  whom,  in  testimony  of  his  services,  a  statue  was 
erected  at  the  public  expense,  in  the  Gomitium.  ^  ; 

TEIBUNI  HIUTARES  GOKSULARI  P0TE8TATE  9.  CONSUI^ASI  DfPERIO. 

Orlffia  aad  DnraUoa  of  the  Oflice^ — ^In  B.C.  445,  fonr  years  after  the 
abdication  of  the  Decemvirs,  C.  Ganuleius,  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  proposed  two 
laws,  the  one  for  establishing  the  right  of  intermarriage  (connubium)  between 
Patricians  and  Plebeians,  whicli  had  been  formally  prohibited  by  tbe  Code  of  the 
XII  Tables,  the  other  for  declaring  Plebeians  eligible  to  the  Consulship.  The 
former  was  carried  in  the  same  year  after  considerable  opposition,  the  latter  was 
more  fiercely  resisted  by  the  Patricians ;  who  perceiving,  however,  that  if  matters 
were  pushed  to  an  extremity,  they  would,  in  all  piobability,  be  vanquished, 
agreed  to  a  compromise,  in  terms  of  which  it  was  resolved  that,  instead  olt  two 
Consuls,  a  larger  number  of  magistrates,  to  be  called  Triburd  Militares  Constdari 
votestaUy  invested  with  the  same  powers  as  Consuls,  should  be  elected  annually, 
and  that  it  should  be  lawful  to  choose  these  from  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians, 
without  distinction  {promiscue  ex  patribus  ae  pUbe,)^  This  arrangement 
continued  partially  in  force  for  nearly  eighty  years,  (B.C.  444 — B.C.  367,)  until 
the  passing  of  the  Lex  Licinia,  (B.C.  367.)  by  whi<^  the  Consolship  was  thrown 
open  to  the  Plebeians.  During  the  above  period  the  Senate  seems  to  have  had 
the  power  of  fixing,  each  year,  whether  the  magistrates  for  the  foDowing  year 
should  be  Consuls  or  TVibum  MiUtares  C,  P.  and  their  decision  appears  to  have 
been  generally  regulated  by  the  state  of  parties.  When  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs 
were  supine  or  had  little  prospect  of  being  able  to  carry  a  law  similar  to  that  of 
Ganuleius,  then  two  Patrician  Consuls  were  chosen ;  but  when  the  agitation  was 
pushed  with  greater  vigour,  then  a  decree  was  passed  for  the  election  of  Tribuni 
MUUares  C  P.  During  the  space  indicated  above  these  Tribunes  were  elected 
fifty  times.  Consuls  twenty-three  times ;  and  during  five  consecutive  yean,  (B.C. 
d75~B.C.  371,)  the  straggle  connected  with  the  licinian  Rogations  deprived 
the  state  altogether  of  supreme  magistrates  (see  above,  p.  134.), 

Namber  of  Trlbanl  Illllliarec  C  P. — In  the  four  elections  which  took 
place  firom  B.C.  444 — B.C.  427,  three  were  chosen  for  each  year ;  in  tlie  thirteen 
elections,  fi-om  B.C.  426— B.C.  406,  the  number  was  four,  except  in  B.C.  418 
and  B.C.  408,  when  there  were  three  only ;  during  the  remaining  period,  com- 
mencing with  B.C.  405,  the  number  was  uniformly  six. 

node  of  Election,  Powers,  and  Dntien. — ^These  magistrates  were  elected 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  and  the  duties  which  they  performed  were  precisely  the 
same  with  those  which  devolved  upon  the  Consuls.  One  of  their  number  usually 
remained  in  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice,  presiding  at 
meetings  of  the  Senate,  holding  Comitia,  and  performing  other  civil  Amotions, 
the  rest  went  forth  either  singly  or  in  pairs  to  command  the  armies  and  prosecute 
the  wars  in  which  the  state  might  be  engaged.  When  acting  together,  they 
assumed  the  supreme  command  upon  alternate  days,  as  already  described  in  the 
case  of  the  Consuls.  * 

1  DIooys  X  57.    Tacit  Ann.  IIL  96.    LIt.  III.  34.    Plin.  H.N.  XXXIV.  &    Ponipon.  de 
orig.  inr.  Digest.  I.  ii.  4. 
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. — It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Tribuni  MiUtaru  C,  P.  tvere 
regarded  as  Cumle  Ma^trates ;  but  it  is  clear,  from  the  words  of  Livj,  (IV.  7,) 
that  their  imperitan  and  the  emblems  of  their  anthoritj  were  the  same  with  those 
of  the  Consuls.  There  is  no  record,  however,  of  any  one  of  them  having  ever 
celebrated  a  triumph,  although  thej  gained  victories  which  might  have  entitled 
them  to  that  distinction. 

It  maj  be  asked  what  the  Patricians  gained  by  consenting  to  the  institution 
of  this  new  magistraoj,  which  was  thrown  open  to  the  Pl^ians,  while  they 
still  strenuously  resisted  their  admission  to  the  Consulship.  On  this  point 
historians  supply  no  dear  explanation ;  but  it  will  be  seen  (in  the  section  on 
Obnsobes)  that,  at  the  period  when  the  change  was  introduced,  the  duty  of 
taking  the  Census,  to  which  the  Patricians  doubtless  attached  great  importance, 
and  which  had  hitherto  been  performed  by  the  Consuls,  was  committed  to  two 
magistrates,  then  first  appointed  for  that  special  purpose,  and  who,  for  a  consider- 
able period,  were  chosen  from  the  Patricians  exclusively.  It  has,  moreover,  been 
coojectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that  the  Patricians  made  some  stipulation  or 
arrangement,  by  which  the  THbunus  who  remained  in  the  city  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  justice  should  be  a  member  of  their  own  body ;  for  even  after 
tlie  admission  of  Plebeians  to  the  Consulship,  the  Patricians  clung  to  the  privilege 
of  appointing  one  of  their  own  order  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  courts, 
as  we  shall  explain  in  the  article  on  Praetores.  We  shall  find,  moreover,  that 
although  in  several  instances  the  Tribuni  MUitares  C.  P.  were  all  Patricians, 
there  is  no  example  of  their  having  been  all  Plebeians. 

PRAETORES. 

OrislaorUieOflicc. — ^When  the  Patricians  were  at  length  compelled  to 
acquiesce  in  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Licinia,  (B.C.  867,)  by  which  the  Consulship 
was  thrown  open  to  the  Plebeians,  (see  above,  p.  134,)  they  stipulated  that  the 
judidal  functions  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Consuls,  should  be  separated  from 
their  other  duties,  and  that  a  new  Curule  Magistrate  should  be  appointed,  from 
the  Patricians  exclusively,  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  courts  (qui  ius  in 
urbe  diceretJ)  On  this  magistrate  the  title  of  Praetor  was  bestowed,  (iVae- 
tarem  iura  reddentem,)  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  (see  above,  p.  ISS,)  was 
originally  the  designation  of  the  Consuls.  The  IVaetorship  was  retained  by  the 
Patricians  longer  than  any  of  the  other  great  offices  of  state,  no  Plebeian 
having  been  admitted  until  B.C.  837.  ^ 

If  amker  •£  PnMtmrs  «t  DMTeraMt  TtMes^— At  first  there  was  one  Praetor 
only ;  but  towards  the  dose  of  the  first  Punic  war  (about  B.C.  244)  the  number 
of  Peregrini  (see  above,  p.  85)  residing  in  Rome  had  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  elect  an  additional  Praetor,  who  should 
confine  his  attention  to  suits  between  Peregrini,  or  between  dtizens  and  Pere- 
grini, '  From  this  time  forward  the  Praetor  who  dedded  causes  between  dtizens 
alone  was  termed  Praetor  Urhanus  or  Praetor  Urbis,  and  to  him  belonged,  in 
technical  phraseology,  the  Provtncta  s.  Sors  Urbana — Urbana  lurisdtctio-^ 
Iwrisdictio  inter  cives;  while  his  colleague  was  said  to  hold  the  Provincia  s. 
Sors  Peregrine — Peregrvna  lurisdictto-^lurisdictio  inter  peregrinos — luris^ 
dictio  inter  cives  et  peregrinos,  and  was,  in  later  times  at  least,  styled  Praetor 
Peregrinus, ' 
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About  B.C.  227  the  number  of  Pncton  was  increased  to  four,  in  order  thai 
one  might  proceed  annoallj  to  Sicily  to  act  as  governor  of  that  province,  while 
another  might,  in  like  manner,  take  the  command  in  Sardinia.  In  B.C.  197 
the  number  was  further  increased  to  six,  in  order  to  provide  rulers  for  the  two 
Spains.  A  Lex  Baebia  was  passed,  probably  in  B.C.  180,  ordaining  that  the  I 
number  of  Praetors  should  be  six  and  four,  in  alternate  years ;  but  this  statute 
seems  to  have  been  put  in  force  once  only,  namely,  in  B.C.  179.  By  SuUa  the 
number  of  Praetors  was  augmented  to  eight,  by  Julius  Csesar  to  ten,  twelve,  and 
eventually  to  sixteen.  ^ 

Dntles  of  the  Pmcton. — The  charge  intrusted  to  each  Praetor  was,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  determined  by  lot,'  and  the  nature  of  their  duties  has 
been  indicated  above.  The  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinta 
remained  in  the  city  to  exercise  their  respective  jurisdictions,  (duae  urbanae 
provinciae^)  while  the  remainder  proceeded  with  Imperium  to  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  the  Spains.  But  not  only  might  these  last  be  employed  elsewhere  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Senate,  but  occasionally  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  was  called  upon 
for  military  service,  in  which  case  his  duties  were  thrown  upon  the  Praetor 
Urbanus,  who  was  himself,  in  times  of  great  emergency,  sometimes  required  to 
take  the  command  of  an  army.  * 

After  the  mstitution  of  the  Q^aestione8  Perpetuate  (see  Chapter  on  Roman 
Law  and  administration  of  justice,  p.  290,^  that  is,  about  B.C.  144,  a  great 
change  took  place  in  the  arrangements  descnbed  above.  From  that  time  forward 
the  whole  of  the  Praetors  remained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  two  of 
their  number  presiding,  as  formerly,  in  the  civil  courts,  while  the  remaming  four, 
or,  after  the  time  of  SuUa,  the  remaining  six,  took  cognizance  of  criminal  causes, 
as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  hereafter.  This,  however,  is  the  proper  place  to 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  position  occupied  by —  ^.^ 

The  Praetor  Urbaoas  speclallr. — ^The  original,  and,  at  all  times,  the  chief 
duty  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus  was  to  act  as  supreme  judge  in  the  civil  court ;  and 
he  took  his  seat  on  his  curule  chair,  on  his  J'ribunal,  for  this  purpose  on  eveiy 
Dies  Fastus^  that  is,  on  eveiy  day  on  which  it  was  lawful  to  transact  legal 
business.  He  also,  ex  officio,  presided  at  the  Ltuii  ApoUinares  and  the  Ludi 
Piscatorii,  These  duties  he  performed  even  when  both  Consuls  were  in  the  city ; 
but  in  their  absence  his  powers  and  occupations  were  greatly  extended.  He  then 
discharged  most  of  the  ftinctions  which  had  formerly  devolved  on  a  Praefectus 
Urbi^  and,  in  fact,  acted  in  every  respect  as  the  representative  of  the  Consuls, 
except  in  so  far  that  it  was  not  competent  for  him  to  name  a  Dictator  nor  to 
preside  either  at  the  Consular  or  the  Praetorian  elections. 

node  of  Election*  ]>li(nit7  and  Insignia  of  the  Praetors. — ^They  were 
elected  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  under  the  same  auspices  with  the  Consuls,  at 
first  on  the  same  day  with  the  Consuls,  subsequently,  one  or  several  days  later. 
A  Praetor  was  styled  CoUega  ConsuUs^  although  inferior  to  him  in  rank,  and 
was  regarded  as  occupying  the  second  place  among  the  higher  magistrates.  ^  He 
wore  the  Toga  Praetexta,  used  the  Sella  Curulis,  and  was  attended  by  two 
lictors  within  the  city,  and  by  six  when  on  foreign  service,  and  hence  he  is 
termed  by  Polybius  iietviXiKvg  iytfcav  or  iietviKSKvg  ffrpctrmyog  and  the  office 

1  LiT.  Epit  XX.  XXXIL  S7.  XL.  44.    Sueton.  Caei.  41.  Dion  Cats.  XLH.  51.  XLIIL  47. 51. 

S  The  isenate.  bowever,  oecationally  aasumed  the  right  of  flzlng.  extra  ordinem,  the  duties 
to  be  performed  by  one  or  more  of  the  Praeton,  e.g.  Comitiit  pnutorum  pertecUB^  hfnalu* 
contultum  factum  at,  ut  Q.  Fulvio  extra  ordinem  urbana  provineia  e»teL  LIt.  XXIV.  9. 

S  LW,  XLII.  88.  XLIV.  17  XXIV.  44.  XXV.  a  41   XXX,  40.  XXIII  32. 

4  Ut.  VII.  1.  VIIL  32.  X.  22.  XXVIL  35.  XL.  69.  XLIII.  11.  XLV.  44. 
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ft^AvfXfJtvf  dpxii' '    The  Praetor  Urbanns  was  regarded  as  rapeiior  in  dignity 
to  the  rest,  and  henoe  was  designated  Praetor  Maior. ' 

Tke  Practonhip  under  the  Empire. — ^The  number  of  Praetors,  which  had 
been  increased  hy  Caesar  to  sixteen,  was,  in  the  first  instance,  redaced  by  Augustus 
to  ten,  then  again  raised  to  sixteen,  and  finally  fixed  by  him  at  twelve.  From 
A.D.  14  until  A.D.  96,  it  varied  from  twelve  to  eighteen — eighteen  held  office 
under  Nerva,  and  no  change  seems  to  have  taken  phice  under  Trajan,  Hadrian, 
and  the  Antonines. ' 

The  functions  of  the  Praetors,  under  the  empire,  were,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
altogether  different  from  those  which  they  discharged  under  the  commonwealth. 
The  supreme  jurisdiction,  both  in  the  criminal  and  civil  courts,  was  transferred, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  ihe  Senate  and  the  Praefectus  Urhi^  although  particular 
departments  were,  from  time  to  time,  committed  to  the  Praetors.  Augustus  made 
over  to  the  Praetor  Urhanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinua  much  of  Uie  jurisdic- 
tion which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Aediles ;  Claudius  committed  to  two 
Praetors,  and  Titus  to  one,  the  decision  of  questions  concerning  trust  estates ; 
(Ptaetor  de  Fideicommissis;)  Nerva  appointed  another  to  preside  in  all  causes 
which  arose  between  private  individuals  and  the  Imperial  exchequer ;  (Fiscus;) 
Antoninus  consigned  to  another  all  matters  connected  with  the  affairs  of  minors, 
and  henoe  this  judge  was  entitled  Praetor  s.  Judex  Tutelaris.  ^ 

But  although  the  Praetors,  as  a  body,  were  now  little  called  upon  to  exercise 
purely  judiciid  functions,  new  duties  were  imposed  upon  them.  A  certain  number, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Aediles  and  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  were  charged  with 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  XIV  Regions  into  which  Augustus  divided  the 
city,  and  this  arrangement  appears  to  have  remained  unchanged  until  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus.  Augustus  and  Vespasian  placed  the  public  exchequer 
(Aerarium)  under  the  management  of  two  Praetors,  and  the  former  made  over 
to  the  Praetors  exclusively  the  whole  charge  of  the  public  games,  which  had 
previously  belonged  to  the  Aediles.  But  these  occupations  were  not  found  to 
afford  at  all  times  sufficient  employment  for  the  whole  of  these  magistrates,  and 
some  of  them  occasionally  enjoyed  the  honour  and  title  without  being  called 
npon  for  any  active  exertion.  ^ 

The  name,  at  least,  of  Praetor  Urhanus  endured  as  long  as  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  west,  that  of  Praetor  Peregrintts  fell  out  of  use  after  the  time  of 
Caracalla,  who  bestowed  the  full  Civitas  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
world ;  and  both  the  Praetor  Urhanus  and  the  Praetor  TtUelaris  found  a  phice 
among  the  officers  of  state  at  Constantinople. 

AEDILES.  * 

Two  sets  of  magistrates  bore  the  name  of  AedUes^  being  distinguished  from 
each  other  as  AedSes  Pkbeii  and  Aediles  Curules,  We  must,  in  the  first  place, 
consider  them  separately. 


1  On  the  much  oontetted  point  of  the  nnmber  of  Lictora  SMigned  to  a  Praetor,  the  rhi^f 
mthorltles  are.  Plant.  Epia  1.  i  S6L  Censorln,  de  die  nat  94.  Cir.  de  leg.  agr.  IL  31.  In 
▼err  V.  51  Polybi  II.  V4  III.  40.  1061  ft>ag.  lib.  XXXIIL  1.  The  most  embarraitlng  paatage 
I&  Val.  Max.  L  I.  9.  unlets  we  snppoM  that  the  ceremonial  there  detorlbed  waa  regarded  aa  a 
eort  of  military  spectaol& 

t  Fett  i.T.  Maiorem  CoiuiiZmi,  b.  161. 

S  Vellelna  IL  89.    Tacit  Ann.  L  14.  II.  33.    Dion  Can.  LIII.  38.  LVL  25  LVIIL  90.  LIX. 
iO.  LX.  la    Pompon.  Digest.  I.  IL  3.  S  M, 

4  Pompon.  Digest  La    Ulpian.  XXV.  13.    Digest  XXYL  t.  8.  XXVIL  L  36.  &  f.  13. 
Taoit  Ann.  VL  17.    Dion  Casa  LIIL  8. 

«  Dion  Cass.  UIL  >i.  LV.  &  Taoit  Hist.  IV.  9.  Agric  &  Suet  OoUt.  Vk  M,  Lamprid. 
Ales.  B9r.  sa 

•  In  addition  to  the  chapter  In  Becker,  the  stndent  maj  eon«iiIt,  with  advantage,  the  ela« 
borate  monograph  of  Scbobaht,  De  Romanorum  AedUlbas.  Heglmont.  IStfL 
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Orifla  wf  the  Aodllcs  Plebell. — At  the  time  vheQ  the  anrangement  was 
conohided  between  the  PatricimB  and  the  Plebeiana  with  regard  to  the  inatitiiftioa 
of  Tribuni  Pldris,  (B.C.  494,  see  p.  146,)  it  was  agreed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  Tribnnes,  two  Plebeian  magistrates  should  be  dected  annaallj  under  the 
name  of  AediUs,  These  appear  to  have  been,  originally,  regarded  merely  as 
assistants  to  the  Tribnnes ;  and  the  only  special  duty  which  they  were  required 
to  peiform  was  to  act  as  custodiers  of  the  Tablets  on  which  the  laws  passed  by 
the  people  in  their  Comitia  and  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  were  inscribed.  These 
were,  at  that  period,  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Ceres ;  and  the  Plebe  had 
probably  stipulated  that  they  should  be  given  in  charge  to  oflScers  selected  oat  of 
their  own  body,  from  an  apprehension  Siat  the  great  charters  of  their  freedom 
might  have  been  tampoed  with  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Patricians. 

Orlgta  of  tk«  Aedilcs  CanilcB. — ^In  B.C.  367,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  years  after  the  institution  of  the  AediUs  Plebeii^  the  long  protracted  stiifo 
between  the  Patricians  and  the  Plebeians  was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  admiaaioa 
of  the  latter  to  the  Consulship ;  but  it  was  determined,  at  the  same  time,  that 
three  new  magistrates  should  be  introduced,  to  be  chosen  from  the  Patricians 
exclusively,  vis.  the  Praetor^  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  the  preceding  artide, 
and  two  AedUes  Curules,  whose  chief  duty,  oetoisibly  at  least,  was  to  be  the 
odebration,  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  of  the  Ludi  Eomani^  in  honour  of 
the  harmony  now  established  between  the  two  orders  in  the  state.  ^ 

The  Tribunes,  however,  having  remonstrated  against  the  unfauness  of  insti- 
tuting three  magistrates  exdusivdy  Patrician,  while  one  place  only  in  the 
Consulship  had  b^  conceded  to  the  Plebeians,  the  Senate  gave  way  and  consented 
(B.C.  366)  that  the  Curule  Aediles  should  be  chosen  in  idtemate  years  from  the 
Plebeians,  and,  soon  after,  that  they  should  at  all  times  be  chosen  from  the 
Patricians  and  Plebeians  indifferently.  Henceforward  there  were  four  annnal 
magistrates  called  Aediles,  two  termed  AedUes  Plebeii,  chosen  from  the  Plebeians 
exdusivdy,  two  termed  AedUes  Curules^  chosen  from  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
without  distinction.  ,^^ 

Belative  Poslllmt  of  the  Aodilco  Plebdl  and  Aedflw  CnnilM.— In  so 
far  as  external  marks  of  dignity  were  concerned,  the  superiority  of  the  AedUes 
Curvles  was  unquestionable ;  for  they  had  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  Toga 
Praetexta  and  using  the  Sella  Curulisy  symbols  of  honour  not  enjoyed  by  their 
Plebdan  colleagues.  On  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  persons 
of  the  AedUes  Plebeii  were,  on  the  first  institution  of  the  office,  declared 
inviolable,  (sacrosancti,  see  above,  p.  146,)  and  they  probably  retained  the 
privileges  b^towed  by  the  Leges  Sacratae  to  their  full  extent,  as  long  as  they 
were  regarded  in  the  light  of  mere  assistants  to  the  Tribuni  Plebis.  But  after 
they  became,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  the  Tribunes,  and  were  called 
upon  to  discharge  numerous  and  complicated  duties — duties,  moreover,  which  did 
not  bring  them  into  collision  with  violent  political  partizans-^it  would  seem  that 
their  inviolability  dropped  out  of  view,  and  that  the  higher  magistrates  claimed 
and  exercised  the  right  of  controlling,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  of  imprisoning 
them ;  so  that,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  it  became  a  topic  of  speculative 
discussion  whether  the  AedUes  PlebeU  had  any  right  to  the  title  of  SacrosanctL  * 
In  regard  to  a  separation  of  duties  between  ihe  Plebeian  and  Curule  Aediles,  if 
any  such  existed,  it  is  impossible  now  to  discover  the  line  of  demarcation,  except 
in  so  far  that  the  charge  of  certain  of  the  more  important  public  games,  tlie  Lw& 

1  Llv.  Vlf.  48. 

i  LIT.  IIL  b^  57.    FMtas.  §.t,  Stnrtanetum,  p.  318. 
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Romant  and  the  Megalesia  eipecially,  devolved  npon  the  Curale  Aednes,  while, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Ludi  PUbeU  were  the  province  of  the  Plebeian  Aediies. 

ll«dle  •#  BlMU«B.^-The  AetUks  Pkbm^  from  the  year  B.C.  472,  were 
elected  by  the  Comida  Tributa^  in  term*  of  the  Lex  PuhWia  of  Yolero,  (see 
above,  p.  123,)  before  that  time  probably  by  the  Comitia  Curiata.  ^  The  AedUes 
Curulei  were  probably  elected  originally  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  but  subee- 
qnently  by  the  Comitia  Tributa:*  the  Cundes  and  the  Plebeii  were  not, 
however,  elected  on  the  same  day,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero ;  but  the  Comitia 
AfdiUum  Plebis  took  place  before  the  Comitia  for  the  Curules.  *  The  presiding 
magistrate  at  the  election  of  the  AedUes  PUbeii  seems,  as  far  as  onr  single 
authority  can  be  depended  upon,  to  have  been  himself  a  Plebeian  Aedile ;  the  first 
Curule  Aedile  was  chosen  by  CamiUus  when  Dictator,  afterwards  a  Consul 
presided,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  Praetor  Urbanua^  ^ 

Day  of  IndlaeiloB  iutm  Oflce* — There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cnmle  AedUes, 
from  the  period  of  their  institution,  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with 
the  Consuls  and  Praetors,  and  consequently,  from  the  year  B.C.  154,  (see  above, 
p.  135,)  on  the  first  of  January. '  From  the  close  connection  which  originally 
subsisted  between  the  Plebeian  Aediles  and  the  Tribunes,  one  might  have 
concluded  that  the  fonner  would  have  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with 
the  latter,  that  is,  on  the  tenth  of  December.  But  all  the  evidence  we  possess 
goes  to  prove  that  the  Plebeian  Aediles,  as  well  as  their  Curule  colleagues, 
entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with  the  Consuls  and  Praetors. ' 

Duac*  •r  the  Aediles. — ^These  were  of  a  most  multifarious  character ;  but, 
following  the  example  of  Cicero,  they  may  be  convenient^  classed  under  three 
heads — Suntoque  Aediles  euratores  urhis^  ajmonae^  hidorumque  solennium, 

1.  It  was  their  duty  to  act  as  burgh  magistrates  and  commissioners  of  police 
{Curatores  Urbis.) 

2.  To  superintend  the  supply  of  provisions  to  the  public  (Curatores  Afmonae.') 

3.  To  take  charge  of  the  exhibition  of  the  public  games  (^Curatores  ludorum 
soUnrdum.) 

I.  Curatores  Urbis, — ^As  burgh  magistrates  and  commissioners  of  police,  the 
Aediles  were  called  upon  to  preserve  peace  and  good  order  within  the  city,  and 
within  the  cirenit  of  a  mile  from  the  waUs,  which  was  the  limit  of  theur  Juris- 
diction ;  to  frame  and  enforce  such  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  property  and  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  community.  Within 
five  days  after  their  election,  or,  at  all  events,  after  they  entered  upon  office,  they 
divided  by  lot  the  districts  into  which  the  city  was  portioned  out  for  police 
purposes.  Eadi  was  specially  required  to  keeff  the  streets  within  his  own  district 
in  good  order,  to  see  that  the  necessary  repairs  were  executed  from  time  to  time, 
to  have  them  swept  regularly,  to  remove  all  nuisances,  to  prohibit  encroachments, 
on  the  part  of  private  individuals,  which  might  obstruct  the  thoroughfare,  to 
quell  all  brawls  and  disturbaooes,  and  generally  to  enforce  order  and  regularity 
among  the  passers  to  and  to. '    To  them  was  intrusted  the  superintendence  of 

1  Dlonyi.  IX.  41. 

S  AnL  0«1L  XIIL  15.    Dlonji.  IX  40.  eomp.  LIt.  IX.  46.  XXV.  3. 

•  Th«  Uitimony  of  Coelios  api  Cla  ad  run.  VIIL  4.  it  perfeetly  dUtinet,  alihoagh  at 
varlanoa  with  Plat.  Mar.  i. 

4  PUo  aa  AnL  Oell.  VI.  ft    LIt.  VL  U    CIo.  ad.  All  IV.  &  pro  Piano,  sa  Varro  R.U. 
IILS.    Dfon  Caaa.  XXXIX.  7.  31 

•  CIo.  Id  Vtrr.  Act.  L  11 

•  LIT.  XXVIIL  10  SS  XXIX.  S8.  XXX.  38  XXXI.  ML 

T  Boo  TabttL  HtraoL    Plant.  Stieb.  IL  ii.  SS  Capt.  IV.  a  SOL    Snet.  Veap.  &  ooma  Ci«. 
raiipp^IX.7.    OTid.  Faat.  VL  flOL    DigaaL  XLiU.  s. 
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the  temples  (jprocuraiio  aedium  sacrarum)  and  of  pablic  buildings  in  general: 
and  they  had  a  right  to  insist  that  private  mansions  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  into  such  a  state  of  disrepair  as  to  endanger  the  safety  of  the  people.  ^  The 
duty  of  making  contracts  for  the  execution  of  great  public  works  belonged  to 
the  Censors,  as  we  shall  point  out  in  the  article  devoted  to  those  magistrates ; 
but  since  Censors  were  in  office  for  eighteen  months  only  during  each  space  of 
five  years,  (/ttstrum,)  the  task  of  seeing  their  projects  c-arried  out  must,  in  man^r 
cases,  have  fallen  upon  the  Aediles.  The  Aediles  also  exercised  a  certain 
surveillance  over  public  health  and  public  morality,  by  placing  the  baths,  taverns, 
and  eating-houses  under  proper  restrictions,  ^  by  preventing  the  introduction  of 
disorderly  foreign  rites, '  and  by  coming  forward  as  the  pubtio  accusers  of  females 
charged  with  disgraceful  conduct  (jtrohrum,)  ^  They  had  the  right  of  issuing 
proclamations  (edictd)  containing  rules  connected  with  their  department,  and  of 
punishing  the  infringement  of  these  or  of  the  ordinary  police  laws  by  the  infliction 
of  a  fine  upon  ofienders. ' 

But,  in  addition  to  these  matters,  all  of  which  naturally  formed  part  of  their 
duties  as  police  ma^trates,  we  find  them,  especially  the  P^eb^an  Aediles, 
instituting  prosecutions  against  three  classes  of  persons. 

1.  Those  who  were  in  occupation  of  more  than  the  legal  quantity  of  the  Ager 
Publictis^  that  is,  the  land  belonging  to  the  state  (Liv.  X.  13.) 

2.  Those  tenants  of  the  public  pastures  {Pecuarii)  who  had  increased  their 
flocks  beyond  the  legal  limits  (Liv.  X.  23.  47.  XXXIH.  42.  XXXIV.  63. 
XXXV.  10.) 

3.  Money  lenders  (feneratores)  who  exacted  more  tlian  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  (Liv.  VIL  28.  X.  23.  XXXV.  41.) 

These  were  affairs  which  might  be  regarded  as  peculiariy  aflecting  the  interests 
of  the  Plebs,  and  hence  such  prosecutions  were  probably  originally  instituted  by 
the  Plebeian  Aediles  in  their  character  of  assistants  to  the  Tribunes.  On  this 
subject  we  shall  say  more  in  the  chapter  on  the  Ager  Publicus,  '^^ 

U.  Curaiores  Annonae. — From  the  earliest  times  the  Aediles  acted  as 
inspectors  of  the  markets,  and  hence  they  are  termed  dyopavoftoi  by  the  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  history.  In  this  capacity  they  were  called  upon  to  see  that 
the  provisions  exposed  for  sale  were  sound  and  wholesome,  that  the  weights  and 
measures  were  in  accordance  with  the  legal  standard,  and  that  the  prices  charged 
were  not  exorbitant.  *  But  in  addition  to  this,  they  were  required  to  perform 
the  more  important  and  difficult  task  of  securing  an  adequate  supply  of  com 
(cura  annonae)  at  all  times,  and  of  making  arrangements  for  importation  fitnn 
abroad  when  any  apprehension  prevailed  of  a  scarcity  from  ordinary  sources,  and 
of  superintending  the  warehousing  and  distribution  of  the  large  cai^oes,  which, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  were  regularly  despatched  to  Rome  finom  the 
provinces.  Hence,  they  assumed  the  right  of  inflicting  fines  upon  those  dealers 
(JruTnentarii)  who  hoarded  up  large  stocks  (pb  annonam  campressam)  in  seasons 
of  scarcity,  in  the  hope  of  re^dizing  an  extravagant  profit. 

In  times  of  great  emergency,  however,  a  commissioner  was  chosen  fi>r  the 
special  purpose  of  procuring  supplies,  under  the  name  Praefectus  Annonae;  and 

1  Tabnl.  HeracL    Cie.  in  Yerr.  V.  14. 

>  Seneo.  Epp.  96.    Suet  Tib.  34.  Clrad.  Sa    Ifartial.  V.  64.  XIV.  1. 
•  LIt.  IV.  80  XXV.  1. 

4  LIT*.  VIII.  18.  2a.  x/si.  XXV.  2.    Aol.  OelL  X.  6.  oomp.  VaL  Max.  VI.  L  7.    Laber.  a& 
A^l  GelL  XVL  7.    Tacit  Ann.  II.  8(k 
4  Liv.  X  23.  31.  47.  XXX.  39.  XXX IIL  48.  XXXIV.  53.  XXXV   10.  41.  XXXVIIL  31 
«  Plant.  Bud.  11.  iU.  4&    Jur.  X.  lOa    Digest  XIX.  iL  13.  9  S. 
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Jnliiu  C«Mr  institaUd  two  additional  Plebeian  Aedilei,  under  the  designation  of 

AediUi  CereaUi. '     A  denariiu,  cer- 

ttunly  BtTQck   before  the   end  of  the 

Tcpubiio,  present*  on  one  aide  a  head  <^ 

Sstum  irith  a  sickle  beLind,  and  the 

legend  PiSO,  Caepio.  Q.  ;  on  the  otiier, 

two  men  clothed  in  the  toga  aealed  with 

an  ear  of  com  before  and  behind,  the 

l^nd  being  Ad.  Fru.  Emr.  Ex.  S.C.  from  which  wa  infer  that  Uie  dntj  of 

purchasing  com  (or  the  pnblio  was  sometimes  laid  upon  the  Qnaeeton. 

III.  Curatores  ladorum  5oien nium.— The  AedUex  Cunda,  as  we  have  seen, 
from  the  fint  toolc  charge  a!  ib«  L»di  Bomani ;  but  the  general  enperintendence 
exercised  by  these  magistrate*-  OTCr  the  public  games  was  closely  connected  with 
the  obligation  imposea  upon  them  as  beads  of  the  police,  to  maintain  order  and 
regolarity  at  the  great  festivak  which,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  were 
eihibiled  at  the  pablic  cost  exdosively.  The  decomtion  of  the  Argeatariat, 
(see  above,  p.  18,)  with  the  gilded  shields  of  the  Samoites,  at  the  triomph  of 
Papiriua,  in  B.C.  S09,  Is  said  to  have  first  suggested  to  the  Aedlles  tlie  iilea  of 
ornamenting  the  Forum  and  its  viciiiity  with  statues,  pictares,  embroidery,  and 
other  works  of  art,  during  solemn  processions  and  the  oelebraliou  of  the  pnblio 
games.  This  species  of  display  was,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  conducted 
upon  sucli  aa  Mlcnsire  scale  that  works  of  art  were  borrowed  for  the  purpose, 
not  only  from  private  individuals  in  Rome,  bat  from  publio  bodies  In  all  the 
provinces,  by  the  Aedlles,  wbo  spared  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  Ibis  nor  in 
aoy  other  matter  connected  with  the  splendour  of  the  great  festivals,  each  being 
eager  to  surpass  his  predecessor,  and  hoping  that,  by  gratifying  the  curiosity 
and  feasting  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  be  would  be  able  to  secure  their  suffrages 
when  candidate  for  the  higher  offices  of  state. '  It  is  to  be  observed  that, 
although  the  arrangement  and  regulations  of  these  national  shows  devolved  upon 
the  Acdilcs,  one  of  the  higher  magistrates,  a  Consul  or  a  Praetor  usually  acted  at 


We  may  conclude  this  article  by  quoting  from  Cicero  (In  Terr.  T.  14}  the 
catalogue  of  the  duties  wbicb  derolved  on  him  in  his  capadty  of  AedUit 
Ctinifu,  and  of  ibe  honotirt  which  formed  the  recompense  of  bts  laboora — Nunc 
mm  designatta  Aedilii :  habto  ralioaem,  quid  a  Popalo  Romano  aceeperim : 
mihi  liidos  lanclasimoi  maxima  cum  catremania  Cereri,  Libera,  Liberaalue 
faciandoi;  mihi  Ftcram  matrem  popiiio  pkbique  Romanae  ladorum  etttbrilal» 
plaeandam;  mihi  Indos  antiquiitimoi,  qui  primi  Romani  tunt  nomtnali, 
maxima  eum  dignilate  ac  religione  tovi,  lunoni,  Minervae  am  Jaciuadoi ; 
mihi  taerarum  atdium  procwationem,  m!ki  toiam  Urbem  tuendam  a 

ortm  in  Senalu  senlej 

Iiu  Imaginit  ad  memoriam  posUritatemqitt  tradtndae. 

AadUeahlp  BBdn  tkc  KHr<r» — The  AedHa  PUbeii  and  the  AedHa 

r?urulM,  together  with  the  Jetfilu  CerealA),  instituted  by  Julius  Cxaar,  continued 
to  exist  as  distinct  magiatratea  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Secerns,  when  they 

ILiT  X  II.XXX.M.XXXI  4.M.XXSIII.4I.XZZVm,l.    Iiietao.  Om  il.     Dim 
CiH  XI.III  tl.    PompoK  it  oili.  lor  DInit.  L  IL  9.  )«■■ 
t  Ut.  IX.  Ul  XI.  U.    Cifl.  In.  V«rT.  L  18, 13.  IV.  9L  ud  DalM  sf  PHvd.  A»on.  da  N.  U. 

t'Vil.31u.LI.I&    Llir.  XZZIV.  U.    lIa«ohB.a&    TabnL  HtrML 
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diuppear«d  altogether.  Bat  although  the  office  was  thus  retained  for  more  than 
two  centuries  and  a-half  afier  the  downfal  of  the  commonwealth,  the  duties  were 
reduced  within  veiy  narrow  limits,  all  the  most  important  tasks  performed  by 
them  under  the  republic  having  been  by  degrees  committed  to  other  hands.  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  XIY  Regions  into  which  the  dty  was  divided  by 
Augustus,  was  indeed  intrusted  to  the  ^^tors,  Aediles,  and  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs; 
but  the  most  important  and  onerous  portion  of  this  charge  fell  upon  the  Magistri 
Vicorvm^  the  Praefictus  Vigiltan  and  various  Curatares^  nominated  for  parti- 
cular departments.  The  Aediles  seem  to  have  retained  little  except  the  inspection 
of  the  streets,  of  baths  and  of  taverns,  the  exercise  of  a  literary  censorship,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  sanitaiy  laws.  The  Cura  ludorum  solennium  waa  left 
with  them  for  a  time ;  but  the  expenses  entailed  by  this  charge  hemg  ruinous 
to  men  of  moderate  means,  and  popular  favour  being  no  longer  an  object  of 
ambition,  persons  could  not  be  found,  even  under  Augustus,  willing  to  accept 
the  office,  so  that  he  was  obliged  upon  several  occasions  to  compel  those  who 
had  held  the  Quaestorship  and  the  Tribuneship  of  the  Plebs  to  decide  by  lot 
which  of  them  should  assume  the  Aedileship.  Eventually,  as  stated  above,  he 
made  over  the  whole  superintendence  of  the  public  games  to  the  Praetors,  whom 
he  assisted,  for  a  time,  by  a  grant  of  public  money.  ^  ^ 

QUAESTORES. 

Origin  of  the  Oflice. — ^No  subject  connected  with  Boman  antiquities  is 
involved  in  more  doubt  and  ooufoBion  than  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the 
Quaestorship ;  {Quaestura;)  but  without  entering  into  a  tedious  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  various  opinions  which  have  been  advanced  and  maintained,  we  may 
Btate  at  once  that  much  of  the  embarrassment  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance, 
that  two  sets  of  magistrates,  both  bearing  the  name  of  Quaestores^  but  whose 
functions  were  entirely  different,  existed  from  a  veiy  early  period. 

1.  Quaestores  Aerarii  or  keepers  of  the  treasury,  ordinary  magistrates,  who 
took  charge  of  the  public  money,  receiving  and  disbursing  it  under  the  ordiers  of 
the  Senate. 

2.  Quaestores  Parricidil,  extraordinary  ma^trates,  appointed  in  the  primi- 
tive ages  to  preside  at  criminal  trials,  originally,  as  the  name  imports,  at  trials 
for  homicide.  When  we  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  jastioe 
among  the  Romans,  we  shall  find  that,  at  all  periods  of  the  republic,  commis- 
sioners specially  appointed  to  preside  at  criminal  trials  were  termed  Quamlorts^ 
which  is  merely  another  form  of  Qaaestores^  and  that  QuoMtio  is  the  technical 
word  for  a  criminal  triaL  The  Decemviri  PerduelUonis  nominated  by  Tullns 
Hostilius  (Liv.  I.  26)  to  try  Horatius  must  be  regarded  as  affording  the  fint 
example  of  Quaestores  Parricidii;  and  again,  at  a  much  later  period,  (B.C. 
884,)  Livy  (VI.  20)  found  in  some  of  his  authorities  that  Manlius  was  tried  and 
convicted  by  Duumviri  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  charge  of 
treason.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  earlier  books  of  Livy  mention  is  maide  of 
Quaestores  in  connection  with  criminal  trials,  where  apparently  the  ordinary 
Quaestores  are  the  persons  indicated ;  but  in  these  instances  they  are  spoken 
of  as  accusers,  not  as  judges ;  ^  and  that  the  ordinary  Quaestores  were  the 

1  Tacit  Ann.  XL  n  III.  6S.  55  IV.  35  Xni.  SB.  Plln.  H.N.  XXX  VL  16.  Swiea  de  vH. 
beat  7  Epiat.  LXXXVI.  Suet  Tib.  34.  35.  Veap.  6u  Dioa  Caaa.  XLIX.  43.  LlIL  8L  LIV.  a. 
10.  LV.  S4^  31.  LVL  S7.  LVIL  S4.  LIX.  12. 

•  LIT.  IL  41.  the  flrat  paaaage  In  which  he  mentiona  QiuM«forc«*  IIL  S4.  35.  VL  flOL  23^  See 
•lao  CiA.  da  R.  IL  3^ 
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mag^trates  to  whom  the  prosecution  of  criminals  was  frequently  intrusted, 
especially  in  the  absence  of  the  Consuls,  is  proved  by  the  assertion  of  Yarro,  that 
for  this  purpose,  and  for  this  only,  they  had  the  right  of  summoning  the  Comitia 
Centuriata — Alia  de  causa  hie  magistratua  rum  potest  exercUum  urbanum 
convocare.  * 

In  what  follows,  therefore,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  exclusively  to  those 
Quaestors  who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  were  called  Quaestores  Aerariij 
reserving  all  remarks  upon  the  criminal  judges  called  Quaesitores  or  Quaestores, 
whom  we  believe  to  have  been  perfectly  distinct  from  the  others,  until  we  treat 
of  criminal  trials. ' 

But  even  after  we  have  drawn  this  line  of  separation,  we  do  not  yet  find  our 
authorities  agree  as  to  the  period  when  the  ordinary  magistrates  called  Q^aestores 
were  first  introduced.  According  to  Junius  Gracchanus,  as  quoted  by  Ulpian, 
they  were  as  old  as  the  time  of  I^mulos  and  Kemus,  and  Tacitus  says  that  they 
unquestionably  existed  under  the  lUngs — quod  Lex  Curiata  ostendit  ah  Ludo 
Bruto  repetUa.  Livy,  on  the  other  hand,  and  Plutarch  state  as  positively  that 
the  office  was  not  instituted  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth. ' 
That  there  must  be  officers  in  every  regularly  organized  state  to  take  charge  of  tlio 
public  treasury  appears  so  obvious  that,  even  if  the  statements  of  Gracchanus  and 
Tacitus  had  been  less  positive  than  they  are,  we  should  at  once  have  preferred 
their  authority,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  office  passed  over  from 
the  regal  to  the  republican  period  without  material  change. 

Nnmbcr  of  <|aacstor«s. — The  number  of  Quaestores  was  originally  two, 
and  they  discharged  the  duties  of  their  office  within  the  city.  But  in  B.C.  421 
the  number  was  increased  to  four ;  two  remained  in  the  city,  and  were  styled 
Q^aestores  Urbani,  while  two  aooompanied  the  Consuls  with  the  armies  to  the 
field,  taking  charge  of  the  military  chest  and  disposing  of  the  plunder.  ^  The 
number  was  again  increased  to  eight  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Funic  war, 
when  the  whole  of  Italy  had  been  subjugated ;  but  we  hear  of  no  fturther  increase 
until  the  time  of  SuUa,  who  raised  the  number  to  twenty,  while  by  Julius  Ciesai 
it  was  augmented  to  forty. '  We  read  in  Joannes  Lydus  (De  magistr.  I.  27)  ot 
twelve  Classici  Quaestores  chosen  about  B.C.  267 ;  but  whether  they  were  so 
named  from  being  appointed  to  the  fleet,  or  bow  far  we  can  at  aU  trust  the 
information  afforded  by  such  a  writer,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

mode  of  Blectloa. — ^Here  again  we  find  nothing  but  positive  contradictions. 
Tacitus  asserts  that  the  right  of  nommation  lay  with  the  Kings,  and  after  their 
expulsion,  was  exercised  for  sixty-three  years  by  the  Consuls.  Graoobanua,  on 
the  other  hand,  assures  us  that,  even  during  the  regal  period,  they  were  chosen 
by  the  votes  of  the  people.    We  can  scarcely  doubt  £at,  from  the  commencement 


1  Varro  L.L.  VI  f  90-81    DIonyi.  Vnt77. 

s  We  have  dlttlnot  •totemanti  with  regard  the  Qitautorm  PanieUH  In  Panlni  DUeonus 
■  T.  Pmrriei  Quanioret^  pi  SSI,  and  In  Pomponini  de  orlg.  Inr.  Digett  L  IL  S.  {  S3,  who  tells  ne 
that  they  were  named  In  the  lawa  of  the  XII  Tahlee.  The  words  of  Feetns  t-r.  Quaa$tore», 
p.  S&S.  are  QnfortnnatrlT  ao  mutilated  as  to  yield  no  Information.  Varro,  egaln,  (L.L.  V.  f 
81.)  althouch  ealBolently  eiear  upon  one  point,  aeemt  to  have  ■uppoied  that  the  Quatttores 
jMruni  and  the  QwiMtoreB  farHadU  were  originally  Identical*  while  Zonaraa.  (VIL  IS.)  If 
we  consider  his  tertlmony  of  any  weight  In  a  matter  of  this  sort,  beHered  that  tne  Quaettom 
were  originally  orhnlnal  Judges,  to  whom,  on  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealUi,  the 
charge  of  the  paUlo  money  was  oonslgned. 

•  0lgest.  L  xlll.    Tacit.  Ann.  XL  2i.    Llv.  IT.  4    Pint.  Pool  l± 

4  Here  we  follow  LWy,  flV.  43,)  whose  narrative  Is  dear  and  oonvistent  while  the  aceonnt 

Cren  by  Taeltna,  (Ann.  XI  2S.)  which  Is,  upon  some  points,  directly  opposed  to  that  of 
vy,  Is  oonftised  and  Improbable. 
iLlT.  BpitXV.    TMit.Lo.    Suet.  Cms.  41.    Dion  Cess.  XUIL  17. 
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of  the  repnblio  at  least,  the  election  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Comitia — &nt  of  the 
Coittida  Curiata^  and  sabsequently  of  the  Comitia  Tributa.  ^ 

From  what  Order  Chosen.— The  Quaestorg,  like  all  the  Other  great  officers 
of  state,  were  at  first  taken  firom  the  Patricinns  exclusively;  bnt  when,  in  B.C. 
421 ,  the  number  was  increased  to  fbur,  it  was  settled,  after  a  sharp  contest, 
that,  for  the  future,  the  magistracy  should  be  open  to  Patricians  and  Plebeians 
without  distinction.  For  eleren  years,  however,  the  Patricians  contrived  to 
exclude  the  Plebeians ;  but,  in  B.C.  409,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  the  Plebeians 
snoceeded  in  securing  three  places  out  of  four. ' 

I>a7  of  indactioB  Into  oAce. — ^There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Comitia 
Quaestoria  took  place  after  the  Comitia  Consularia,  and  we  should  naturally 
conclude  that  the  Quaestors  entered  upon  office  on  the  same  day  with  the  Con- 
suls, Praetors,  and  Aediles ;  but  it  has  been  inferred,  from  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  Verrine  Orations,  and  the  Scholium  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  that,  in  the 
age  of  Cicero,  the  Quaestors  entered  upon  office  upon  the  5th  of  December  (Nonis 
Decembribus.)  Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  pronounce  upon  this 
confidently,  in  the  absence  of  more  conclusive  evidence.^     -  ^ 

Dnties  of  the  Qnaestora. — ^The  Quaestors,  after  their  election,  nsaally 
decided  by  lot  where  each  should  serve,  although  occasionally  the  Senate  assigned 
a  particular  duty  specially  (extra  sortem)  to  a  particular  individual,  and  some* 
times  a  General  was  permitted  to  select  his  own  Quaestor.^  When  the  number 
was  four,  two,  as  we  have  seen,  remained  in  tlie  city,  and  one  was  assigned  to 
each  Consul ;  at  a  later  period,  perhf^  not  until  the  number  was  idcreased  to 
twenty,  one  was  always  sent  to  Ostia,  to  take  charge  of  the  dues  paid  upon 
exports  and  imports,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  what  was  termed  the  iVovuidd 
Aquaria^  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  disagreeable  and  troublesome  of  aD  ; 
another  was  stationed  at  Cales  in  Campania,  another  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  while 
the  rest  were  distributed  in  the  provinces  in  attendance  upon  the  provincial 
governors/  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  connection  between  a  provincial 
governor  and  his  Quaestor  was  held  to  be  a  tie  of  the  closest  description^  and  the 
same  feelings  of  affection  and  confidence  were  supposed  to  exist  between  .them 
as  between  a  father  and  his  son ;  so  that  any  act  of  hostility  on  the  part  of 
Quaestor  towards  one  under  whom  he  had  served,  was  regarded  as  odious  and 
unnatural.  Cicero  insists  strongly  upon  this  plea  when  pointing  out  the  unfit- 
ness of  Q.  Caecilius  to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  Veres — Sic  enim  a  maioribug 
nostris  accepimusy  Praetorem  Quaestori  sua  parentis  loco  esse  oportere:  nuUam 
neque  iustiorem  neqtte  graviorem  cattsam  necessitudinis  posse  'reperiri^  quam 
coniunctionem  sortis,  qtiam  provinciae^  quam  officii^  quam  publicam  muneris 
societatem,  Quamobrem  st  iure  posses  ewn  accusare^  tamen  quum  is  tibi 
parentis  numero  fuisset^  idpiefacere  non  posses,* 

The  Quaestores  Urbani  took  d^arge  of  the  Aerarium.    The  proceeds  of  all 

1  Tbftt  they  were-chosen  In  the  Comitia  Tributa  In  the  age  of  Cicero  seemi  oeetatn  fkom 
Epaadfam.  VII.  aa 
S  LIT.  IV.  43.  64. 

5  LlY.  IV.  44.  54.    Cic.  in  Verr.  Act.  I.  la 

4  Cic.  ad  a  V.  l.  1.  ad  Att  Vil.  6.  Div.  in  Q.  C.  14.  in  Yerr.  I.  13.  in  Catil.  IT.  7.  Uv. 
XXX.  83. 

f  Cle.  pro  Mnren.  8.  pro  Sett  17.  in  Vatin.  8.  Dion  Cass.  LV.  4.  Tacit  Ann.  IV.  S7. 
Baet  Claud.  S4.    Pint  Sert.  4L 

6  Cic.  dtv.  in  Q.  C.  19.  and  again  in  Cap.  14,  when  antlcipstlnf;  the  argnments  that  woold 
be  employed  ajralnst  Caecilius  by  the  advocate  of  Yerna— Quid  f  quhmeommiaerari^  eon^mtvi^ 
0t  cjr  uUuM  mmdia  deonerare  aRguid,  ettH  U  trmcrre  eoeperit  f  comutem'irare  QuarMtori*  ntm 
Praetor*  nee«MMtudinem  cmuUtutam  f  Morem  maiorumr  Sortu  religionetnf  tottrisit* 
mraUomk  nMrt  invidiam  f 
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taxes,  whether  direct  or  iDdirect,  were  paid  into  their  hands^  and  all  moniei 
belonging  to  tlie  state,  from  whatever  source  derived,  were  received  by  them.' 
Bj  them,  also,  all  disbursements  on  account  of  the  public  service,  whether  for 
public  works,  for  the  pay  of  troops,  or  for  any  other  object,  were  made.  In  this 
they  acted  only  ministerially,  since  they  could  make  no  payment  whatsoever  with- 
out the  direct  and  express  authority  of  the  Senate,  who  held  the  entire  control 
over  the  finances  of  the  state.' 

The  military  standards  also  were  deposited  in  the  Aerartum,  and  when  an 
army  marched  forth  from  the  city,  they  were  taken  out  by  the  Quaestors  and 
delivered  to  the  general — Signa  a  Qm^storUnis  ex  aerario  prompta  ddataqae 
in  Campum,^ 

In  like  manner,  in  the  provinces,  all  pecuniary  transactions  of  every  descrip- 
tion, connected  with  the  public  money,  were  conducted  through  the  Quaestors, 
who  accounted  to  the  Seriate  directly,  or  through  the  medium  of  the  Quaestores 
Urhani, 

The  Aerarium^  as  we  have  already  stated,  (p.  28,)  was  in  the  temple  of 
Satnm,  on  the  CUvus  CapitoUnus,  and  Immediately  connected  with  it  was  the 
TabtUariuniy  or  Record-office,  where  state  papers  of  every  description  were 
deposited ;  and  these,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  were  in  the  custody  of 
the  Quaestors,  having  at  an  earlier  period  been  kept  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  mider 
the  care  of  the  Aediles.^  Officials,  both  civil  and  military,  on  resigning  their 
charge,  deposited  in  the  Aerarium  the  documents  connected  with  then:  offices, 
and  took  an  oath  as  to  theur  accuracy  before  the  Quaestors.' 

DigBitf  of  the  Qaaestora. — The  Quaestorship  was  the  lowest  of  the  great 
offices  of  state,  and  was  regarded  as  the  first  step  (primus  gradus  honoris) 
ill  the  upward  progress  towards  the  Consulship.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  light  in 
which  it  was  viewed  in  later  times,  but  in  the  earlier  ages  we  hear  of  individuals 
who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul  serving  afterwards  as  Quaestors.* 

While  in  office,  the  Quaestors  had  the  right  of  taking  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  Senate,  and  had  a  claim  to  be  chosen  permanent  members  of  that  body, 
after  those  who  had  held  higher  offices  had  obtained  seats.' 

They  do  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  any  outward  mark  of  distinction,  neither 
the  Sella  Curulis  nor  the  Toga  Praetexta^  and  not  being  invested  with  any 
summary  jurisdiction,  were  not  attended  by  either  ISctores  or  Viatores,^ 

4|aacsi0rship  anacr  the  Empire. — ^The  number  of  Quaestors  was  increased 
by  Julius  Caesar  .to  forty.  We  have  no  specific  statement  with  regard  to  any 
diminution  in  this  number ;  but  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  words  of  Tacitus, 
who  notices  the  augmentation  of  Sulla  oidy,  that  they  must  have  been  speedily 
rednced  to  twenty.  ^  A  vital  change  took  place  in  the  duties  of  the  office  soon 
after  the  downfal  of  the  commonwealth ;  for  the  charge  of  the  public  exchequer 
(^Aerarium)  was  committed  by  Augustus,  in  the  first  instance,  to  commissioners 
•elected  firom  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Fraetor  the  previous  year,  and 

1  Wt.  IV.  15.  V.  26.  XXVI.  47.  XXXHI.  *2.  XXXVIIL  GO.  XLIL  «.  Dionji.  V.  34.  Vli 
«S  VIII.  M.  X.  2& 

t  LIT.  XXIV.  14.  XLIV.  I&  XLV.  44.  Cie.  Phillpp.  IX.  7.  XIV.  11  VaL  U*s.  V.  I.  i. 
Rrtyb.  VI.  13 

S  LIT.  Ill  OD.  IV.  82.  VTT  S3. 

4  Folj>b.  III.  S6.    Liv.  XXXIX.  4.    Tacit.  Ann.  III.  SI.    StMt  OeUv.  M.. 

5  LIT.  XXIX.  87.    Val.  Mai.  IL  tUL  1.    Appian.  B.a  L  81. 

•  LIT.  III.  2S     Dlonyt.  X  83. 

f  Aiiet  ad  Herenn.  I.  12.    Pint.  Cat  min.  la    Ur.  XXIII.  23.    Val.  ICas.  IL  ft  t. 

•  Varr.  up  AnI.  GelL  XI 11.  12 

f  Dion  Cast.  XLIIL  47.    Tacit  Ann.  XI.  89 
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labfieqnenily  to  two  of  the  annual  Praetors.  ThU  arrangement  was  overthrown 
by  ClaiidioB,  who  again  made  over  the  Aerarium  to  two  Quaestors,  with  this 
alteration,  that  these  individuals  were  to  retain  office  for  three  years  instead  of 
one.  By  Nero  Praetorii  were  again  employed ;  Praetores  by  Vespasian,  and 
no  further  change  took  place  nnUl  the  reign  of  Trajan.  When  the  commisQoners 
employed  were  Praetors,  they  were  termed  Praetores  Aerarii,  when  chosen  from 
Praetorii  they  were  called  PraefecH  Aerarii,  From  the  time  of  Trajan  we  hear 
oiPraefecti  Aerarii  only,  but  we  are  not  told  from  what  class  they  were  taken.  ^ 
Another  change  commenced  under  the  Triumvirs,  by  whom  two  Quaestors 
were  assigned  to  each  Consul.  Hence,  so  long  as  two  of  the  Quaestors  continued 
to  preside  over  the  treasury,  six  Quaestors  remained  each  year  in  the  city ;  and 
the  titles  Quaestores  Urbani  and  Qiiaesiores  Consulis  are  used  as  synonymous. 
The  Quaestores  CojiguUs^  as  well  as  the  other  Quaestors,  remained  in  office  for 
a  whole  year,  and  consequently  served  under  a  sucoessioii  of  Consols.  The 
governors  of  those  provinces  which  were  under  the  administration  of  the  Senate 
were,  as  in  ancient  times,  each  attended  by  a  Quaestor. '  But  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  Quaestores  Consulis  and  the  Quaestores  Provinciarum,  a  Quaestor 
was  always  assigned  specially  to  the  Emperor,  and  styled  Quaestor  Principis  or 
Quaestor  Candidatus  Principis  or  simply  Candidatus  Principis.  This  indi- 
vidual was  nominated  by  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  communicate  to  the 
Senate  the  imperial  Bescripts,  which  were,  for  the  most  part,  dravm  up  by  himself. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe  that  he  was  regarded  as  much  superior  in 
dignity  and  influence  to  his  colleagues,  occupying,  in  many  respects,  the  poaition 
of  a  principal  Secretary  of  State,  but  holding  office  for  one  year  only.  When  the 
Emperor  was  Consul  he  had  two  Quaestors  in  virtue  of  his  office,  who  were  called 
Quaestores  Caesaris ;  but  we  know  not  whether  in  this  case  there  was  a  Quaestor 
Principis  in  addition. '  By  an  ordinance  of  Alexander  Severus  the  Quaestorex 
Principis,  were  immediately  promoted  to  the  Praetorship,  and  upon  them  was 
imposed  the  exhibition  of  certain  public  games,  hence  termed  Quaestorii  Ludi — 
Quaestores  Candidatos  ex  sua  pecuma  iussit  munera  popuH  dare^  sed  ut  post 
Quaesturam  Praeturas  acciperent  et  inde  Provindas  regerent  (Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  43.)  9^ 

CENSORES. 

^  €»rl9lK  of  the  •flee. — As  soon  as  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullins  was 
established,  it  became  necessary  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  dtiaens  should 
be  registered  at  regular  periods,  and  that  the  age  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  state,  together  with  the  value  of  their  property,  should  be  correctly  ascer- 
tained, in  o^er  that  the  amount  of  tax  (Jributum)  for  which  each  was  liable, 
might  be  determined,  and  that  each  might  be  assigned  to  his  proper  Class  and 
Centuty,  so  as  to  secure  order  and  accuracy  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata.  The  business  connected  with  this  Registration,  and  the  solemn 
rites  by  which  it  was  accompanied,  were  originally  performed  by  the  Kings,  and 
after  the  revolution  by  the  Consuls,  until  the  increase  of  public  business,  and  a 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  Patricians  to  prevent  duties,  which  they  regarded  as 
peculiarly  sacred,  from  being  discharged  by  Plebeians,  led  to  the  institution  of  a 
new  magistn^  termed  Censura^  £e  magistrates  who  held  the  office  being 
called  Censorbs,  i.e.  Registrars.    This  took  place  in  B.C.  443,  the  law  for 

1  Tacit  Ann.  L  7B.  Xllt  S8.  Sa  Hi  it  IV.  0.    Suet  OcUt.  36.  Claud.  Si.   PUn.  Pan^gyr.  91. 
Bpp.  X.  sa    Dion  Casi.  LIU.  2.  33.  LX.  4  la  S4. 
?  Dion  Cast.  XLVIIL  43.    PUa  Epp  VIII.  sa 
3  Ulpian.  DigMt  L  zUL    PUn.  Epp.  VII.  1&    Tadt.  Ann.  XVI  27.    Saffb  Tit  C. 
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the  election  of  Tribuui  MUitares  constdari  potestnte  having  Ueeii  p<asse(l  in 
B.C.  445.1 

I^ amber.  ni«4e  of  Election.  4|aallficatloa«  drc. — The  Censors  %Tere 
always  two  in  number,  and  were  originall/  chosen  from  the  Patricians  exclu- 
sively. In  B.C.  851,  we  6nd  for  the  first  time  a  Plebeian  Censor,  C.  Marcius 
Ratilua.  In  B.C.  339,  a  Lex  PuhUUa  was  passed  by  Q.  Pnbliltus  Philo  when 
Dictator,  enacting  that  at  least  one  of  the  Censors  must  be  a  Plebeian.  In  B.C. 
280,  the  solemn  sacrifice  of  the  Lustrum^  with  which  each  Registration  was  dosed, 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  by  a  Plebeian  Censor,  (Si.  Domitius,  and  in 
B.C.  131,  we  have  the  first  example  of  two  Plebeian  Censors.' 

The  Censors  were  chosen  by  the  Comitia  Centnriata.  The  assembly  for  their 
election  (jComitia  Ceruaria — Comitia  Censoribus  creandis^)  was  held  by  the 
Consuls  soon  after  they  entered  upon  office,  and  the  Censors  appear  to  have  com- 
menced their  duties  immediately  after  their  election,  and,  therefore,  upon  no  fixed 
day.* 

As  a  general  rule,  no  one  seems  to  have  been  considered  eligible  who  had  not 
previously  held  the  office  of  Consul ;  but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
was  any  Uw  enforcing  such  a  restriction,  although  when  an  exception  occurs,  it 
is  mentioned  as  something  extraordinary.^ 

PeeaUwritles  coanectcdl  with  the  office. — ^The  Censorship  was  character- 
ize by  several  peculiarities  which  distinguished  it  from  all  the  other  great  offices 
of  state. 

1.  While  all  the  other  magistrates  of  the  republic  remained  in  office  for  one 
year  only,  (annui^  the  Censors  originally  retained  their  office  for  five,  that 
i>eing  the  stated  period  Qxutrum)  which  elapsed  between  each  Registration.  But 
in  B.C.  434,  nine  years  after  the  institution  of  the  Censorship,  a  feeling  having 
arisen  that  freedom  might  be  endangered  if  the  same  individuals  were  suffered 
to  exercise  power  for  such  a  lengthened  period,  the  Lex  Aemilia  was  passed  by 
Mam.  Aemilius,  at  that  time  Dictator,  enacting  that  the  Censors  should  hold 
office  for  one  year  and-a-half  only;  {ne  pbu  quatn  annua  gemestris  Centura 
essetf)  and,  accordingly,  from  that  time  forward,  all  Censors,  with  one  excep- 
tion, resigned  at  the  dose  of  the  above-named  period.  It  would  seen^  however, 
that  they  could  not  be  forcibly  ejected,  for  Appins  Claudius  Caeous,  (B.C.  312,) 
on  the  pretext  that  the  Lex  Aemilia  applied  to  those  Censors  only  during  whose 
magistracy  it  had  been  passed,  persisted  in  retaining  office  after  the  eighteen 
months  had  expired,  although  his  colleague  had  retired,  and  although  all  clasFes 
united  in  reprobating  his  conduct — Summa  invidia  omnium  ordinum  solus  Ceu- 
suram  gessit.  * 

2.  In  B.C.  393,  it  happened,  for  the  first  time,  that  one  of  the  Censors,  C. 
lulius,  died  while  in  office,  and  his  place,  according  to  the  system  followed  with 
regard  to  the  Consulship,  was  filled  up  by  the  appointment  of  P.  Cornelius  Malu- 
ginensis.  Three  years  afterwards,  (B.C.  390,)  before  the  period  for  the  election 
of  new  Censors  had  arrived,  Rome  was  captured  by  the  Gauls.  Hence  a  super- 
stitious feeling  arose,  and  it  became  an  established  rule  that,  if  a  Censor  died 
while  in  office,  his  place  was  not  to  be  filled  up,  but  that  his  colleague  must 
resign,  and  two  new  Censors  be  elected.  It  happened  upon  one  occasion  that  this 
second  set  of  Censors  were  found  to  be  disqualified,  whidi  was  regarded  as  au 

1  LIT.  in  3.  IV.  8.  fia    Dlonyt.  VI.  96. 

S  Cio.  d«  Icirff.  HI.  a.    LIT.  VII.  it.  X.  8.  Vfll.  19  Eplt.  XIII  KpU.  LIX. 
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indicfttion  that  the  Gods  desired  the  office  to  be  suspended  for  that  Lustrum,  and 
no  third  election  took  place.  ^ 

3.  G.  Marcins  Rutilos  having  been  elected  Genaor  for  a  second  time  in  B.0. 265, 
an  honour,  apparently,  never  before  conferred  upon  anj  individual,  he  poUiclj 
declared  his  disapprobation  of  the  procedure,  and  passed  a  law  by  which  it  was 
forbidden  that  any  one  should  hold  the  office  twice.  From  this  transaction,  the 
epithet  of  Censorintts  was  borne,  as  a  second  cognomen,  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Gens  Marcia.  * 

4.  It  was  necessaiy  that  both  GensoTs  should  be  elected  on  the  same  day.  If  one 
only  of  the  candidates  obtamed  the  necessary  number  of  votes  he  was  not 
returned,  but  the  proceedings  were  renewed  u{K>n  a  subsequent  day — ComUiis 
Censoriis^  nisi  duo  confecerint  Ugitima  suffragia,  uon  renvntiato  altero, 
comiHa  differantur. »     See  above,  p.  110. 

laaicnia  mf  Che  CenMn. — ^The  Gensors  had  the  Sella  CundiSi  and  we 
gather  from  Polybius  that  their  state  dress  was  not  the  Toga  Praetexta  but  a 
Toga  Purpurea,  that  is,  a  doak  not  merely  bordered  or  fringed  with  pnrple,  but 
all  purple.    They  had  no  lictors.  * 

Dlgniiy  •€  the  CcBMn. — ^The  nature  and  extreme  impcMtanoe  of  the  duties 
performed  by  the  Gensors,  as  described  below,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  office  was  almost  invariably  filled  by  Gonsnlars,  placed 
these  magistrates  in  a  pre-eminent  position.  Although  far  inferior  in  actusj  power 
to  a  Dictator,  to  a  Gonsul,  or  even  to  a  Praetor,  the  Gensor  was  invested  with  a 
eertiun  sacred  cliaracter  which  always  inspired  the  deepest  respect  and  reverence. 
To  be  chosen  to  fill  this  post  was  regarded  as  the  crowning  honour  of  a  long 
life  of  political  distinction — Ko^v^i)  )f  rig  itrl  rtftiie  ivi&fic  h  eLftyd  mmi 

Dalles  of  ihe  Ceaaon* — ^The  duties  of  the  Gensors,  which  at  first  were  easy 
and  simple,  became,  in  process  of  time,  highly  complicated  and  multifarious ;  but 
they  were  all  closely  connected  with  each  other,  being,  in^  faet,  merely  devebp- 
ments  and  extensions  of  their  original  functions.  They  mi^  be  conveniently 
classed  under  three  heads : — ^ 

1.  The  Registration  {Census,) 

2.  The  superintendence  of  public  morals  (Regimen  morum,) 

3.  Arrangements  for  the  collection  of  the  public  Revenue  and  the  ezecation  of 
public  works. 

These  we  shall  consider  separately. 

I.  The  Census  or  Registration. — The  fundamental  and,  originally,  the  sole 
duty  of  the  Gensora  was  to  draw  up  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
stating  in  detail  the  age  of  each,  the  amount  of  his  property,  including  slaves, 
and  the  number  of  his  children — Censores  popuU  aevitates  soboles  fandUas 
pecuniasque  censento.  This  registration  was  technically  termed  Census,^  and 
the  Gensors,  in  performing  the  duty,  were  said  censum  censere  s.  agere  & 
habere  s.  facere.    When  they  made  an  entry  in  their  books  (  Tabulae  Censoriae) 

I  Liv.  f .  31.  VL  27.  TX.  84.  XX  lY.  4a  XXVIL  &  eolnp.  Plut  O.  B.  50.    Fast  Capltoliik 
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under  tlie  proper  head,  thej  were  said  Censere^  8.  Censeri^  s.  Censum  acci' 
pere, '  The  different  objects  to  be  taken  into  aoooont  in  estimating  a  man^s 
fortune,  were  defined  by  a  law  entitled  Lex  censui  censendo ;  and  hence  lands 
which  bdongcd  in  full  property  to  Roman  citizens,  and  which  it  was  necessary 
to  enter  in  the  Censors'  books,  were  termed  by  lawyers  Agri  censui  censendo.  ^ 
When  the  citizens  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  h&ng  registered  they  were  s^d 
to  meet  ut  censerentur  s.  censcndi  causa.  *  The  schedi3e  filled  up  in  reference 
to  each  individual  was  the  Formula  censendi,  and  this  was  regnlated  according 
to  thediscrGtion(Cen^^  of  the  Censor.*  A  person  when  regularly  registered 
was  said  censeri, '  and  called  census^  while  a  person  not  registered  was  styled 
incenstUy  and  heavy  penalties  were  inflicted  upon  those  who  wilfully  evaded 
registration  (see  p.  83,  under  Deminutio  Capitis  maxima.)  No  one  had  a  right 
to  be  registered  (  ius  censendi)  except  he  was  bis  own  master,  (sui  iuriSj)  and 
thus  sons,  while  under  the  control  of  their  father,  (in  patria  potestate^)  were  not 
registered  independently,  but  were  included  in  the  same  entry  with  the  person  to 
whose  authority  they  were  subject  (cuius  in  potestate  fuere.)^  Unmarried 
women  (Muae)  not  under  the  control  of  parents,  together  with  orphans,  (orbi 
orhaeque — pupiUi^)  were  ranked  together  and  arranged  in  a  compartment  by 
themselves,  their  rights  being  guarded  by  T'ntores. 

Wlien  the  Registration  was  completed  the  Censors  proceeded  to  revise  the  lists 
of  the  Tribes,  Classes  and  Centuries,  and  to  make  such  alterations  as  the  change 
of  circumstances,  since  the  former  Registration,  demanded.  They  next  drew  ui 
a  catalogue  of  the  Equites  who  were  entitled  to  serve  equo  publico^  (see  p.  72, 
and  finally  proceeded  to  make  up  the  roll  of  Senators,  (Album  Senatorium^; 
supplying  tlve  vacancies  which  had  been  oocasioned  by  death  or  other  causes.  In 
performing  this  task  they  were  said  legere  Senatum,  and  the  principles  by  which 
they  were  guided  will  be  exphiined  in  the  chapter  where  we  treat  of  the  Senate 
itself. 

Place  and  Manner  of  Registration. ' — ^The  Census  was  taken  in  the  Campus 
Marthis,  in  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  Augurs,  (Templum  Censurae,)  much  of 
the  business  being  transacted  in  the  VilUi  PubUca  (see  above,  p.  46.)  The 
night  before  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the  Census,  the  Auspices  having  been 
observed  and  pronounced  favourable,  a  public  crier  (praeco)  was  ordered  to 
summon  all  the  citizens  (pmnes  Quirites)  to  appear  before  the  Censors,  and  be 
made  proclamation  to  that  effect,  first  upon  the  spot,  (in  templo^  and  then  from 
the  city  waUs  (</e  moeris.)    At  daybreak  the  Censors  and  their  clerks  (scribae) 

1  a.f .  /»  gum  tribm  dentfme  uim  prmedia  Cbmvisti,  I.«.  Did  yoo  make  entf?  of.  Cie.  pr« 
Flaeo.  81 

S  Cenatri  Is  used  ts  a  deponent  Terb  in  ■neh  phratee  «§,  Cknids  m  prntterea  num^rata* 
pttwtiae  §ett^rlfomm  trfrittta  mi/Zm— CBsaoa  ks  memeipia  Att^fntme^  Lo.  You  registered  or 
made  an  entrj  of.    Cic.  i.e. 

S  e.g.  Jm  CKasiBCs  qwaque  AOCirtciTDrs  frirClr  H  a^term  in  cmttet  »rdinta  enuttrm  fuit  Ut. 
XXXIX  44. 

4  See  LiT.  XLIII.  14.  Thvs  Cicero  asks  (Pro  Flaca  S8)  UhiA  quaere,  nntM  uta  pratdim 
Ckmbvi  ck:«sk9DO  ?    Comp  Paul.  Diao.  s  ▼.  Centui  ceirtende,  p.  5S. 

4  CBNSoa,  aH  pioiut  Ck»sio»iBm.  M  fst,  arbttriutm,  eewerriur  popmlus.    Varr«  L.L.  V.  {  81. 

•  %.g.  Haeefrrfuentia  totiw  Italiat ....  qua§  amttnit  ludorum  ocMssn^iqOB  ccruM.  Clc 
In  Terr.  Act  L  IS. 

f  Here  Cen»eriit  a  paaslTe  Terb,  with  Ctmnu  for  it»  partielple,  e.ft.  N^  mbttmM  cbiubabk, 
atntbo  etUetrndum.  Sic.  Cle.  ad  Att  L  IS. — Connen^rai  autrm  ex  mumieipiu  rutufotngtu  mtM 
mulHhtdo.  .  .  .  u/ccNSBSBTua  ajntd  CenworM  OtUhim  ei  Lemtulum.  Psctid.  A  soon,  in  Clei 
Vcrr.  Act  L  18— Lrafre  a  Centoribui  eondito^  obnba  sunt  capita  eitrium  dueetUtt  weptuMguUm 
SMWN  muUin  ducenta  riginti  fuatuor.    LIt.  Epit  XIV. 

5  Llv.  XLIlf.  14.    Paal.  Dlao.  s.t.  Duteemnu,  p  66. 

•  On  tbo  matter  contained  In  this  aeetlon  eonsnlt  the  cnr1<rae  extracts  fW>m  the  TahUtt 
rmaoWoe,  (a  general  name  for  all  written  doeaments  ronneeted  with  the  office,)  preserTcd 
in  >  arro  L.L.  VL  f  86L  also  the  TaMa  HtmeUnuia  g  Dionja.  IV.  ISi  and  AuL  OeU.  IV.  ^ 
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were  anointed  with  perfumed  oil  (murrha  unguentisque  unguentur.)     Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Praetors,  the  Tribnnes  of  the  Plebe,  and  others  invited  to  act 
as  assessors,  (in  consilium  vocatt^)  the  Censors  cast  lots  which  of  them  ahonld 
offer  the  great  porificatoiy  sacrifice,  with  which  the  whole  proceedings  closed 
(Censores  inter  se  sortiuntur  uter  Lustrum  faciat,)    The  meeting  waa  then 
constituted  by  the  Censor  on  whom  the  lot  had  fallen,  and  he  must  have  been 
looked  upon  as  the  president.    These  prelimmaries  concluded,  the  Tribes  were 
called  in  succession,  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be  summoned  having 
been  probably  decided  by  lot.     Each  Paterfamilias,  who  was  sui  turn,  was 
called  up  individually,  and  required  to  dedare  his  name,  the  name  of  his  father, 
or,  if  a  freedman,  of  his  patron,  his  age,  and  the  place  of  his  abode.    He  was 
then  asked  whether  he  was  married  or  single,  and  if  married,  the  number  of  his 
children  and  their  ages  (Equitum  peditumque  prolem  Censores  describunto,) 
Finally  he  was  obliged  to  state  what  property  he  possessed,  and  an  estimate  was 
formed  of  its  total  amount,  the  Censor  being  assisted  in  .this  matter  by  sworn 
valui&tors,  who  seem  to  have  been  called  luratores.^     The  whole  of  these 
particulars  were  taken  down  by  the  Scribae  and  entered  in  the  registers, 
{Tabulae  Censoriae,)  which  were  deposited  in  the  Atrium  Libertatis^  (ace 
above,  p.  33.)    It  is  evident  that,  as  the  population  increased,  the  operationa 
described  above  must  have  become  very  tedious,  and  haye  occupied  a  long  space 
of  time.    %^ 

II.  Morum  Regimen, — ^But  the  Censors  were  required  to  perform,  not  only 
the  mere  mechanical  duties  of  the  Census^  but,  in  process  of  time,  were  fiilly 
recognised  as  the  inspectors  of  public  morals  (mores  populi  regxmto)  and  the 
organs  of,  public  opinion.    In  this  capacity  they  were  empowered  to  brand  with 
disgrace  (ignomimcO  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  acts  which,  although  not 
forbidden  by  any  penal  statute,  were  pronounced  by  the  voice  of  society  to  be 
disgraceful  in  a  Roman,  or  of  such  as  were  calculated  to  prove  injurious  to  the 
weUbeing  of  the  state  and  the  interests  of  the  community  at  large.    Hence,  not 
only  gross  breaches  of  morality  in  public  and  private  life,  cowardice,  sordid 
occopations,  or  notorious  irregularities,  fell  under  their  corrective  discipline,  but 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  denouncing  those  who  indulged  in  extravagant  or 
luxurious  habits,  or  who,  by  the  careless  cultivation  of  their  estates,  or  by  wilfully 
persisting  in  celibacy,  omitted  to  discharge  obligations  held  to  be  binding  on 
eveiy  citizen.    It  was  the  exercise  of  this  discretionaiy  power  which  invested 
the  Censor  with  so  much  dignity ;  for  the  people,  when  they  elected  any  indi- 
vidual to  fill  this  ofBcc,  by  so  doing,  pronounced  him  qualified  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  whole  body  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

An  expression  of  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  a  Censor  was  termed  Notio  s. 
Notatio  s.  Animadnersio  Censoria,  and  the  disgrace  inflicted  by  it  Nota 
Censoria ;  for  when  attached  to  the  name  in  the  register,  it  was  regarded  as  a 
brand  of  dishonour  stamped  upon  the  fame  of  the  culprit — Qui  preiio  adductus 
eripuerit  patriam^  fortunas^  liberos  civi  innocentiy  is  Censoriae  SEVEKrrATis 
NOTA  KON  nnTRETUR  ?  *  No  previous  judicial  investigation  nor  examination  of 
witnesses  was  held  necessary ;  but  in  affixing  the  mark  they  assigned  the  reason, 
(Subscriptio  Censoria^)  and  occasionally,  when  any  doubt  existed  in  their 
minds,  they  allowed  those  whose  character  was  impeached  an  opportunity  of 

1  PUnt  Poen.  Prol.  5S.  Trin.  IV.  U.  Sa    LIr.  XXXIX.  44.    TheM  passages,  hoireTsr,  esa 
sonreely  be  regmr<l«d  u  dedsivei. 
S  L(Y.  XLIll  I& 
S  Cio.  pro  Clasnt  48. 
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defending  themsdves.  The  only  effect  of  the  Animadverno  CensoriOy  in  itself, 
was  to  affix  a  stigma  (ignominid)  on  the  individual — Censoris  indicium  nil  fere 
damnato  nigi  ruborem  affert.  Itaque  ut  omnis  ea  iudicatio  versatur  tantutn- 
modo  in  nomine^  animadveraio  iUa  iohominia  dicta  est ;  *  bat,  in  addition  to 
the  mere  disgrace  thus  inflicted,  the  Censors  could,  to  a  certain'  extent,  deprive 
the  object  of  their  displeasure  of  substantial  honours  and  political  privileges.  If 
he  were  a  Senator  they  could  omit  his  name  from  the  Album  Senatorium,  whence 
audi  persons  were  tenned  Praeteriti  Senatores^  and  thus  expel  him  the  body ; 
(movere  senatorem  senatu ;)  if  he  were  an  Eques  equo  publico,  they  might 
deprive  him  of  his  horse ;  (equum  equiH  adimere ;)  and  any  ordinary  citizen 
might  be  transferred  from  a  Tribus  Rustica  to  one  of  the  Tribus  Urbanae^  or 
his  name  might  be  left  out  of  the  list  of  registered  voters  altogether  and  placed 
among  the  Aerarii  (see  above,  p.  82.)  It  must  be  remark^,  however,  that 
iidther  the  dishonour  nor- the  degradation  were  necessarily  pennanent.  The 
Censors  next  elected  could  reverse  the  sentence  of  their  predecessors,  and  reinstate 
those  whom  they  had  disgraced  (notaverant)  in  all  their  former  dignities,  so 
that  we  And  examples  of  persons,  who  had  been  marked  by  Censors,  rising 
afterwards  to  the  highest-  offices  of  the  state  and  even  becoming  Censors  them- 
selves. '  It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  the  Nota  of  one  Censor  had  no  force 
unless  his  colleague  concurred,  and  accordingly  pereons  were  sometimes  removed 
from  the  Senate  by  one  Censor  and  then  replaced  by  the  other ;  and  upon  one 
occasion  Rome  witnessed  the  unseemly  spectacle  of  two  Censors  who  mutually 
marked  and  degraded  each  other.  ^  But  when  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
discharged  harmoniously  (concord  Censura)  there  was  no  appeal  from  their 
decision  to  any  other  court.  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  when  Appius  Claudius 
(Censor  B.C.  812)  had  displayed  notorious  partiality  in  choosing  the  Senate,  the 
Consuls  of  the  following  vear  refused  to  recognise  the  new  list,  and  summoned 
the  Senate  according  to  the  previous  roll — Coruules  .  .  .  questi  ajmdpopvlum 
de/ormatum  ordinem  prava  kctione  Senatus^  qud  potiores  aliquot  lectis  prae- 
teriti essent:  Tiegaverunt^  earn  lectionem  se<,  quae  sine  recti  pravique  discrimine 
ad  gratiam  ac  Ubidinem  facta  esset,  observatnros :  et  Senatum  extemplo  cita- 
verunt  eo  ordine,  qui  ante  Censores  Appium  Ciaudium  et  C.  Plautium  fuerat. 
Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Zonaras,  (¥11.19,)  it  seems  certam  tnat  the 
Censors  had  not  the  right  of  proposing  laws  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  No 
doubt  we  find  mention  made  of  Leges  Censoriaej  but  althougli  this  expression 
has  a  twofold  meaning,  in  no  case  does  it  denote  laws  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

1.  Leges  Censoriae  were  the  ordinances  and  rules  laid  down  by  successive 
Censors  with  regard  to  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  performing  their  duties,  and 
these  at  length  formed  a  sort  of  code,  which  Censors  were  held  bound  to  respect. ' 

2.  Leges  Censoriae  is  a  phrase  used  also  to  denote  the  conditions  and  stipu- 
lations contained  in  the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  Censors  on  behalf  of  the 
public.  • 

III.  Arrangements  for  the  Collection  of  the  Revenue, — One  of  the  earliest 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  Romans  was  the  Trtbutum,  which,  being  a  property-tax, 
the  amount  paid  by  each  individual  depended  upon  the  value  assigned  to  his 

1  LIT.  XXIV.  IR 

9  Clo.  de  R  ap.  Kon.  MftreelL  •.r.  Ignominia  p^  18.  e<L  Gerl. 

>  LW.  IV.  31.    Clc.  pro  Cluent.  43.    ?B«ud  Asooa  ad  Cla  DIr.  in  Q.  C  &    VaL  Max.  U 
\x.9. 

4  do.  pro  aoent.  43.    LIt.  XL.  61.  XLIL  10.  XLV.  16l  eompw  XXIX.  S7. 
B  PMn.  H.N.  VIII.  51.  57.  XXXVI.  I. 

5  eta  la  Verr.  L  66.  da  M.  D.  IlL  Ui 
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property.  This  yalne  h&ng  fixed  by  the  Gensora,  the  task  of  making  arrangementi 
for  the  oollection  of  the  tax  natnrrilj  devolved  upon  them ;  and  as  the  income  of 
the  state  gradaidly  increased,  althongh  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  was  derived 
from  soorcea  in  no  way  connected  with  their  jorisdiction,  they  were  still  introsted 
with  the  extended  charge.  We  shall  reserve  all  details  upon-  this  subject  for  the 
chapter  in  which  we  treat  of  the  Roman  Reveime ;  but  we  may  here  state 
generally,  that  few  of  the  imposts  were  collected  directly,  but  were  farmed  oat 
upon  lease  to  contractors,  who  paid  a  fixed  sum  annually.  The  business  of  the 
Censors  was  to  frame  these  leases  or  contracts,  which  were  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  and  to  let  them  oat  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  the  Censors  had  no  concern  whatsoever  with  the  actuid  payments  into  the 
treasury,  which  were  made  by  the  contractors  to  the  Quaestors,  nor  with  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money,  which  was  regulated  by  the  Senate,  and, 
therefore,  in  no  sense  could  they  be  said  to  administer  the  finances  of  the  state.  ^^ 

IV.  Superintendence  of  PMic  Works, — When  the  Senate  had  resolved  to 
execute  any  public  works,  such  as  highways,  bridges,  aqueducts,  harbours, 
court-houses,  temples,  and  the  like,  the  Censors  were  employed  to  make  the 
necessary  contracts  and  superintend  the  progress  of  the  undertakings,  and  hence 
the  most  important  of  these  were  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the 
Censor  to  whom  the  task  had  been  assigned.  Thus  we  have  the  Via  Appia^  the 
Via  Flaminia^  the  Aqua  Appia,  the  Basilica  AemUia^  and  a  multitude  of 
other  examples. 

Not  only  did  the  Censors  take  measures  for  the  execution  of  new  works,  but 
they  also  made  the  necessary  arrangements  for  keeping  those  already  in  existence 
in  good  repair,  and  in  doing  this  they  were  said,  in  so  far  as  buildings  were    , 
concerned,  sarta  tecta  exigere^  Le.  to  insist  upon  theur  being  wind  and  water- 
tight. 

Finally,  they  provided  various  objects  required  for  the  state  religion,  such  as 
the  victims  offered  up  at  public  sacrifices,  horses  for  the  games  of  the  Circus, 
food  for  the  Capitoline  geese,  and  red  paint  for  the  statue  of  Capitoline  Jove. 

Every  thing  was  done  by  contract ;  and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  of 
explaining  the  technical  terms  employed  with  reference  to  such  transactiona. 

The  person  for  whom  any  work  was  to  be  perfonned  by  contract  was  said 
LocARE  opus  faciendum;  the  person  who  undertook  to  peiform  the  work  for  a 
stipulated  payment  was  said  Conducere  s.  Redimere  opus  faciendum^  and 
was  called  Redemtob.  If,  afler  the  work  was  finiished  and  inspected,  the  person 
for  whom  it  had  been  executed  was  satisfied,  he  was  said  opus  prdbare^  and 
formally  took  it  off  the  contractor's  hands — in  acceptum  retuUt;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  work  had  not  been  executed  in  terms  of  the  agreement,  then — 
negavit  opus  in  acceptum  referre  posse* 

The  sums  expended  upon  the  objects  indicated  above  were  comprehended  under 
the  general  term  Ultrotributa^  and  hence  the  Ccpsors,  in  letting  contracts  for 
the  peiformance  of  such  works,  or  furnishing  such  supplies,  were  said  Locare 
UUrotributa* 

Ijastmai.  Condcro  l«nsiraiii — After  the  Censors  had  concluded  the  variona 
duties  committed  to  their  charge,  they  proceeded  in  the  last  place  to  offer  up,  oq 
behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  the  great  expintory  sacrifice  called  Lustrum^ 
and  this  being  offered  up  once  only  in  the  space  of  five  years,  the  term  Lustnam 
is  frequently  employed  to  denote  that  space  of  time.  The  Censor  to  whose  lol 
it  fell  to  perform  this  rite  was  said  Lustrum  facere  s.  Condere  Lustrum.  On 
the  day  fixed,  the  whole  body  of  tEe  people  were  summoned  to  assemble  in  the 
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Gam|ni8  Martins  in  martial  order,  (exercituSy)  ranked  according  to  their  Classes 
and  Centuries,  liorse  and  foot.  The  victims,  consisting  of  a  sow^,  a  sheep,  and 
a  buU,  whence  the  sacrifice  was  termed  Suovetaurilia,  before  being  led  to  the 
altar,  were  carried  thrice  ronnd  the  muhitude,  who  were  Uien  held  to  be  purified 
and  absolved  from  sirf,  and  while  the  immolation  took  place  the  Censor  recited 
a  set  form  of  prayer  for  the  preservation  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  state. 

Downlhl  and  Oradaal  JBzllncUan  •f  the  Cenvorshlp. — ^The  Censorship 
was  instituted,  as  we  have  seen  above,  in  B.C.  443,  and  continued  in  foroe,  with 
%  few  occasional  interruptions,  for  about  four  hundred  years.  It  was  first 
iirectly  attacked  by  the  Lex  Clodia^  B.C.  58,  whidi  ordained  that  no  one 
should  be  expelled  from  the  Senate  unless  he  had  been  formally  impeached,  found 
guilty,  and  the  sentence  confirmed  by  botii  Censors.  This  law  was,  indeed, 
repealed  six  years  afterwards,  but  the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  such  as  to 
render  the  office  powerless,  and  during-  the  civil  wars  it  was  altogether  dropped. 
An  attempt  to  revive  it  w^  made  by  Augustus,  who  having  held  the  office  in 
B.C.  28  along  with  Agrippa,  caused  L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  PauUus  Aerailius 
Lepddus  to  be  nominated  Censors  in  B.C.  22,  but  with  them  the  office  may  be 
regarded  as  having  expired. 

The  Emperors,  under  the  title  of  Praefecti  Moruniy  nndertook  the  regulation 
of  public  morals  and  the  selection  of  Senators,  while  the  other  duties  of  the 
magistracy  were  assigned  to  various  functionaries.  Claudius,  in  A.D.  48,  took  the 
title  of  Censor,  assuming  as  his  colleague  L.  Yitellius,  the  father  of  the  Emperor 
Yitellius,  and  the  same  course  was  followed  by  Vespasian,  who,  in  A.D.  74, 
assumed  liis  son  Titus  as  his  colleague,  while  Domitian  styled  himself  Censor 
Perpetuus,  Wq  find  Censor  among  the  titles  of  Nerva,  but  it  does  not  appear 
agam  until  the  reign  of  Decius,  when  Valerian  was  named  Censor  without  a 
cdleague. 

PRAEFECTUS  XJRBI.* 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  (p.  180,)  that  when  the  king  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  city  he  committed  his  power  to  a  deputy  styled  Pra^ectns 
Urbij  or,  originally,  perhaps,  Custos  UrbiSy  whose  office  was  probably  perma- 
Hient,  although  no  duties  were  attached  to  it  except  in  the  absence  of  the  monarch. 
Ihiring  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  both  Consuls  were  required  for 
military  service,  a  Praefectus  Urhi  was  named  by  the  Senate  to  act  during  their 
absence.  He  was,  it  would  seem,  invariably  a  person  who  had  held  the  office  of 
Consul,  (consularis^  and  he  enjoyed  during  the  period  of  his  office  the  same 
powers  and  privileges  within  the  walls  as  the  Consuls  themselves.  During  the 
sway  of  the  Tribuni  MilitareSy  C.  P.,  that  individual  of  the  body  who  remained 
in  the  dty  seems  to  have  been  designated  as  Praefectiis  Urbi,  AfVer  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Flraetorship  the  duties  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  Consuls,  would 
have  devolved  on  a  Praefectus  Urhi  -were  discharged  by  the  Praetor  UrhanuSj 
and  the  office  feU,  for  all  practical  purposes,  into  disuse,  until  revived  in  a 
permanent  form  mider  the  Empire.'  But  although  the  magistracy  feQ  into 
disuse  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  was  nominally  retained  during  the  whole 
of  the  republic,  for  a  Praefectus  Urhi  was  nominated  annually  to  hold  office 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Feriae  Latinae,  This  festival  was  solemnized 
on  the  Mons  Albanus^  and  from  the  period  of  its  institution  was  attended  by 
an  the  higher  magistrates  and  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate.    Hence,  in  the 

1  The  formi  Pmffeetut  Uiuiib  and  Praefeettu  Urbi  are  both  foand  in  tbe  httt  wrltera. 
t  LIT.  I.  AO.  60.  III.  a  &.  9  84.  39.  IV.  98.  oomp.  IV.  31.  4ft.  W.  YL  90.    JMonvi.  V.  li.  VI. 
ja.  VIII.  64.  X.  83.  34.    TmIU  Ann.  VL  11. 
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earlier  ages,  the  appointment  of  a  Praefectus  Urbiy  who  might  take  measures  ^ 
for  protecting  the  city  from  anj  sadden  attack  on  the  part  of  the  numerocs 
enemies  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  was  absolutely  necessary ;  but  after  all 
danger  from  without  had  passed  away,  the  practice  was  retained  in  conseqaraoe 
of  its  connection  with  religious  observances ;  and  under  the  Emphre,  when  the 
Praefectus  Urbi  had  become  one  of  the  ordinary  magistrates,  another  Praefectus 
appears  to  have  been  nominated  for  the  period  of  the  festival,  who  was  nsoaliy 
some  youth  of  distinction.  ^ 

t  GENERAL  REMARKS  ON  THE  HIGHER  MAGISTRATES. 

\jN-  We  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  some  matters  connected  with  all,  or  with  the 

greater  number  of,  the  higher  magistrates  of  the  republic,  but  to  which  we  could 
not  advert  fully  until  we  had  discussed  each  office  separately. 

The  Kin^  and  the  Iflaglatnitea  of  the  Hepubllc. — ^The  essential  distinc- 
tion between  the  regal  and  the  republican  governments,  as  they  existed  among 
the  Romans,  was,  that  under  the  former  the  whole  executive  power,  dvil,  mill- 
t'lry,  and  religious,  was  vested  and  concentrated  in  the  person  of  one  individual, 
who  held  office  for  life  and  was  irresponsible,  while  under  the  latter,  theperibnn- 
ance  of  the  most  important  public  duties  was  committed,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
two,  and  gradually  to  a  much  larger  number  of  persons,  included  under  tho 
general  designation  Magistratus,  who,  with  the  single  and  not  important  excep- 
tion of  the  Censors,  retained  their  authority  for  one  year  only,  (annid  magis- 
tratus,)  received  their  appointments  directly  from  the  people,  ^per  sujffrctgia 
populi^)  and  were  responsible  to  them  for  the  manner  in  which  they  executed 
the  tasks  intrusted  to  them.  (Polyb.  VI.  15.)  The  term  Magistratus^  let  it 
be  observed,  denotes  alike  an  office  and  an  official,  a  magistracy  or  a  magistrate. 
The  Kings  disposed  of  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  from  lands  belonging  to  the 
state ;  the  Magistrates  of  the  republic  received  no  salary  for  their  services,  but 
tlie  different  appointments  being  regarded  as  marks  of  confidence  bestowed  by 
the  sovereign  people  were  always  eagerly  sought  afler,  and  held  to  be  the  most 
honourable  of  all  distinctions.  Hence  Honorem  gerere  and  Magistratum  gerere 
are  convertible  terms,  and  all  the  offices  of  state  were  comprehended  in  the 
single  word  Honores,  It  is  true  that,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the 
government  of  the  Provinces,  which  fell  to  those  who  had  held  the  chief  magis- 
tracies, was  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as,  in  many  cases,  to  procure  vast  wealth 
for  the  governors,  but  the  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  tliis  end  were,  for 
the  most  part,  altogether  illegal,  and  forbidden  by  a  series  of  the  most  stringent 
enactments.  This  abase,  which  affords  one  of  the  most  glaring  proofs  of  the 
degeneracy  of  moral  feeling  among  men  in  exalted  station  during  the  decline  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  in  many  cases  produced  by  the  pecuniaiy  embarrass- 
ments of  provincial  governors,  who  were  tempted  to  reimburse  themselves  for 
the  enormous  sums  which  they  had  expended,  when  Aediles,  on  public  shows  and 
games,  (see  above,  p.  159,)  and  in  direct  bribery  previous  to  their  elections.   ,^ 

Election  of  mioKtatraies. — All  the  ordinary  magistrates,  without  exception, 
were  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  in  their  Comitia.  The  ConsuleSy  Prae- 
tores  and  Censores  were  elected  in  the  Comitia  CerUuriata^  as  were  also  the 

1  Taoit  Ann.  lY.  36.  Suet  Ner.  7.  Cland  4  Capltolln.  M.  Anr.  4.  AuL  GelL  XIV.  a. 
See  also  Dion  Cass.  XLt  14.  XLIIL  S9.  XLIX.  16.  42.  LIIL  3a  LIV.  17.  Some  parUoulart 
with  regard  to  the  Pratft-etut  Urbia  will  be  fonnd  in  Lydus.  (De  Mens.  19.  De  SCakittr.  I.  S4. 
«M.  II.  6,)  but  no  oonfldence  can  be  reposed  in  his  statements  unless  corroboratM  by  other 
authorities. 
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Decemviri  legibus  scribendis  and  the  Tribuni  mUitum  dormdari  potestate^  «I1 
'Others,  daring  the  last  two  oentories  at  least,  by  the  Comitia  Tributa. 

Qnaliflcacion  wtn  to  Blrtlu— We  have  ah^Badj  stated  that  no  one  could  be 
chosen  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  or  Plebeian  Aedile  except  he  was  actually  a  member 
of  a  Plebeian  family,  either  by  birth  or  by  adoption.  We  have  also  pointed  out 
that  all  the  other  great  offices  were  originally  filled  by  Patricians  exclusiyely,  but 
that  the  Plebeians  succeeded  gradually  in  breaking  down  every  barrier  until  they 
were  admitted  to  a  full  participation  in  all  politi<»l  privileges,  with  this  positive 
advantage,  that  while  only  one  place  in  the  consulship  and  the  censorship  could 
be  filled  by  a  Patrician,  both  might  be  filled  by  Plebeians.  After  this  state  of 
matters  w^as  established,  any  Roman  citizen  was  eligible  to  any  public  office, 
provided  he  was  firee-bom  (ingenuus)  and  the  son  of  free-bom  parents,  so  thai 
Jjihertini  and  the  sons  of  Libertini  were  excluded ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been 
the  result  of  popular  feelmg  rather  than  of  any  legislative  provision,  and  we  have 
an  exception  in  the  case  of  Cn.  Flavins,  who  alUiough  the  son  of  a  Ubertinus^ 
was  CuxTile  AedUe  in  B.C.  304 ;  (Liv.  IX.  46 ;)  but  the  feeling,  under  ordinary 
circnmstances,  was  so  strong  that  in  (he  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth  it  was 
deemed  necessary  that  the  paternal  ancestors  of  a  candidate  should  have  been 
free  for  two  generations  at  least  (patre  avoquepatemo  ingenwu.)  ^ 

Qaallflcaiion  um  to  Age. — For  more  than  three  centuries  after  the  expulsion 
of  the  kings,  there  was  no  law  defining  the  age  at  yrhich  a  oiticen  might  become 
a  candidate  for  one  of  the  higher  magistracies. '  Men  of  mature  years  and 
extensive  experience  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  generally  be  preferred ;  bat 
although  we  find  the  Tribanes  of  the  Plebs  objectmg  to  Soipio,  on  account  of  his 
youth,  when  he  stood  for  the  Aedileship — negantes  raHonem  eius  habendam 
esse,  quod  nondum  ad  petendum  legiiima  aetas  esset ' — ^their  opposition  proved 
unavailing,  and  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  positive  enactment  on  the  subject. 
The  words  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  XL  22)  are  perfectly  explicit — Ac  ne  aetas  quidem 
distinguebatur,  quin  prima  iuventa  Consulatum  ac  Dictaturam  inirent;  and 
accordingly  we  find  tliat  M.  Valerius  Corvus  was  consul  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three;  that  the  elder  Sdpio  received  an  important  command  when  twenty-four 
years  old,  and  was  consul  at  thirty.  *  But  in  B.G.  180,  L.  Yillius,  a  Tribune  of 
the  Plebs,  passed  a  law,  known  as  Lex  VilUa  AnnaUs^  which  determined,  in 
reference  to  each  of  the  higher  magistracies,  the  age  at  which  a  citizen  was  to 
be  held  eligible — quot  annos  nati  quemque  magistratum  peterent  caperentque. 
We  are  nowhere  told  expressly  what  the  several  ages  were,  but  the  case  of  Cicero 
is  usually  regarded  as  supplying  the  requisite  information ;  for  he  decUres  that 
he  had  been  chosen  to  each  office  tuo  anno,  which  is  understood  to  mean,  as 
soon  as  he  was  legally  eligible. '  Now  Cicero,  when  Qnaestor,  was  thirty-one 
years  old,  when  Cnrule  Aedile  thirty-seven,  when  Praetor  forty,  when  Consul 
forty-three.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  the  demands  of  the  law  were  held  to  be 
satisfied  if  the  individual  was  in  his  thirty-first,  thirty-seventh,  fortieth  and  forty- 
third  years,  although  he  had  not  completed  them,  *  and  this  was,  in  fiict,  the 
case  with  Cicero,  for  his  buth-day  was  the  third  of  Januaiy,  and  he  entered  on 
the  above  offices  two  days  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first,  thirty-seventh, 

1  Saeb  li  the  inltePMiM  v«  dnw  from  PUn.  XXXIIL  2.    LIt.  VL  40.    Smet.  CUud.  S4. 
S  Cie.  Pblllpp.  Y.  17.    Tftolt  Ann.  XL  88L 
S  LIT.  XXV.  S.  eomik  Polyb.  X.  4. 

LtT.  VII.  36.  XXVL  1&  XXVIIL  43l    Val.  Max.  VIII.  3ct.  S. 
S  Clo.  de  Off.  II.  17.  d&  l«v  sffr.  II.  a.  Phlllpp.  V.  17.  Brat  94. 

*  This  prSnolpto  ■— mt  to  !»▼•  htld  good  geaenllj  In  Roman  lav    8m  Ulplan.  Dig«tt 
L.  Iv.  Sl 
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fortieth  and  forty- third  years  respectively.  It  is  manifest  aUo  from  the  pr.8sagei 
referred  to,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,*  that,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  at  whatever 
age  a  citizen  was  chosen  Aedile,  it  was  necessary  that  two  clear  years  ehonld 
intervene  between  the  Aedileship  and  the  Praetorship,  and  the  same  space  between 
the  Praetorship  and  the  Consulship.  A  difficnlty  arises,  however,  with  regard  to 
the  Qnaestorsliip.  Polybius,  who  flourished  half  a  century  after  the  passing  of  the 
Lex  Villia,  tells  ns  (VI.  19)  that  no  one  could  hold  any  political  office  until  he  had 
completed  ten  years  at  least  of  military  service.  But  since  the  regular  age  for 
entering  the  army  was  seventeen,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Quaestorship  might 
be  held  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  both 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus  were  exactly  that  age  when  they  held  the  office. ' 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  seen  that  Cicero  completed  his  thirty-firet  year  two 
days  after  he  entered  on  the  Quaestorship.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
his  assertion,  that  he  held  each  of  the  honores  as  soon  as  he  was  eligible-^^rao 
anno— is  erroneous.    For, — 

1.  In  the  first  place,  he  probably  refers  to  the  Curale  magistracies  alone,  the 
AedUeship,  the  Praetorship  and  tlie  Consulship;  indeed,  we  know  that  the 
Quaestorship  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  accounted  a  Magistratus  at  all.  Thia 
is  evident  from  a  well  known  passage  in  the  speedi  of  Cicero  on  behalf  of  the 
Manilian  Rogation,  (cap.  21,)  where  he  says  that  Pompeius,  in  vurtue  of  a  special 
dispensation  from  the  Senate — ex  Senaius  consuUo  lerjibus  solalus — ^was  elected 
Consul— an^e^uam  uUvm  alium  magistratum  per  leges  capere  potuisseL  Bat 
Pompeius  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  when  he  entered  on  his  first  ConsnUiipi, 
(B.C.  70,)  and  therefore,  under  any  supposition,  must  have  been  eligible  for  the 
Quaestorship,  but  not  for  the  Aedileship,  which  is  here  evidenUy  resided  as  the 
lowest  office  to  which  the  term  Magistratus  applied. 

2.  Secondly,  it  is  highly  probable  that  some  change  may  have  taken  place  after 
the  time  of  Polybius,  by  which  the  Aetas  Quaestoria  was  advanced  to  thirty-one. 
At  aU  events,  circumstances  were  now  completely  changed  with  regard  to  the 
term  of  military  service,  which  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  dispensed  with. 
Cicero,  for  example,  served  only  one  campaign  altogether. 

We  cannot  tell  whether  any  particular  age  was  required  by  law  in  a  candidate 
for  the  Tribunate  of  the  Plebe,  this  offi(%  standing  apart,  and,  as  it  were,  inde- 
pendent of  all  others. 

fiiicceuloii  ofmaglMraclea — (Certus  ordo  magistratuum,) — ^In  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  republic  it  was  not  held  essential  that  the  different  magistracies  shoidd 
be  held  according  to  any  fixed  rule  of  successiou,  although  naturally  tlie  usual 
course  would  be  to  ascend  gradually  from  the  Quaestorship,  through  the  Aedileship 
and  Praetorship,  until  the  highest  point,  the  Consulship,  was  attamed  (Liv.  XXIi. 
25.)  Accordingly,  we  find  striking  violations  of  this  arrangement  noticed  as 
remarkable,  but  not  as  illegal ;  and,  in  like  mannci*,  it  was  not  necessary  that 
any  stated  period  should  elapse  between  two  ofikes.  Thus,  nothing  could  be 
more  irregular  than  the  career  of  Appius  Claudius  Caecus — ^he  was  Censor  (B.G. 
S12)  before  he  had  been  Consul  or  Praetor;  he  was  Consul  in  B.C.  307,  and 
again  in  B.C.  296,  and  then  Praetor  in  B.C.  295.  Tiberius  Gracchus  was 
Cumle  Aedile  B.C.  216  and  Consul  the  year  following.  Q.  Fulvius  FLaocoB, 
after  having  been  Consul  and  Censor,  was  City  Fraetor  in  B.C.  215.  P.  Sol- 
pioiosGalba  was  Consul  m  B.C.  211,  although  lie  had  not  previoudy  held  any 

1  Clo.  de  lefr.  agr.  II.  2.  18.  ad  fam.  X.  2& 
t  Plut  Tib.  Gracch.  S.  C.  Gracch.  1.  & 
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Cnrule  ofBoe ;  and  nnmerons  examples  oocnr  of  persona  holding  the  Praetonhip 
the  year  immediately  following  their  Aedileahip.^ 

In  all  probability,  however,  the  Lex  Yillia,  when  it  defined  the  age  at  which 
the  difierent  offices  might  be  held,  contained  provisions  also  with  regard  to  a 
regular  suoocssion — certus  ordo  magistratuum.  It  is  certain,  as  we  have  seen, 
that,  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  it  was  required  that  two  clear  yean  (biennium) 
should  elapse  between  the  Aedileship  and  the  Praetorship,  and  the  same  space 
between  the  Praetorship  and  the  Consulship ;  *  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Aedileship  was  necessarily  included  in  the  Curriculum.  The  Lex  Cornelia  de 
3£agi8tratibua  of  Sulla  prohibited  any  one  from  being  chosen  Praetor  who  had 
not  previously  been  Quaestor,  and  from  being  Consul  who  had  not  been  Praetor, ' 
without  making  any  mention  of  the  Aedileship ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
Tribunate  of  the  Plcbs  was  at  all  times  held  to  be  an  equivalent.  ,^^ 

Bcacrlcitons  on  Re-ciectt«B« — The  duration  of  idl  the  great  offices,  with 
the  exception  of  the.  Censorship,  was  limited  to  the  period  of  one  year ;  but,  in 
the  early  ages,  the  same  individual  might  be  re-elected  to  the  same  office  for  a 
snooession  of  years,  and  this  practice  was,  at  one  time,  very  common  in  the  case 
of  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who,  when  strongly  opposed  in  their  efforts  to  carry 
out  any  important  measure,  were  re-elected  (re^ciehantur)  again  and  again,  in 
order  to  give  them  greater  facilities  in  the  prosecution  of  their  object.  As  early 
as  B.C.  460  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect,  that  the  re-election  of 
the  same  individuals  to  a  magistracy,  making  special  mention  of  the  Tribunes, 
was  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  state— /n  reUquum  magistratus  continuari 
et  eosdem  Tribunos  refici  iudicare  Senatum  contra  Rempuhlicam  esse;^  but 
this  expression  of  opinion  appears  to  have  been  disregarded  until  B.C.  842,  when 
Piebiscita  were  carried,  enacting  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  one  to  be 
re-elected  to  the  same  office  until  ten  years  had  elapsed  from  his  first  appointment, 
and  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  hold  two  magistracies  in  the  same  year 
— AUis  Plebiscilis,  cautum^  ne  quis  eumdem  magistratvm  intra  decern  anno9 
caperety  neu  duos  magistratus  uno  anno  gereret, '  The  latter  rule  did  not  apply 
to  an  extraordinary  magisti-acy,  for  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  Aedilis  Curulis  and 
also  Magister  Equitum  in  B.C.  216 ;'  but  it  must  be  remembered,  that  during 
the  away  of  a  Dictator  the  mdependent  functions  of  all  the  ordinary  magistrates 
were  virtually  suspended. 

Not  only  was  it  forbidden  to  re-elect  to  the  same  office  until  after  a  lapse  of 
ten  years,  but,  at  some  period  before  B.C.  184,  a  law  had  been  passed,  enacting 
that  no  one  should  hold  the  office  of  Consul  twice.  ^  In  looking  over  the  FasU 
it  will  be  seen  that  no  example  occurs  from  B.C.  151  to  B.C.  104  of  tlie  same 
individual  being  twice  Consul,  except  in  B.C.  134,  when  a  special  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  the  younger  Scipio.  These  laws,  however,  were  altogether 
neglected  after  the  time  of  Marius  until  Sulla  revived  the  original  regulation 
w$h  regard  to  the  interval  of  ten  years,  a  part  of  which  Carbo  had  proposed  to 
repeal  by  a  bill  brought  forward  in  B.C.  181 — Ut  eumdem  Tribunum  Plebis 
quoties  veUety  creare  UcereL  ^    But  the  laws  were  unquestionably  in  force  in 

1  Liv.  IZ.  O.  48.  X  13^  £2.  XXUL  tt.  SOL  ZXV.  41.  XXIV.  8.  41  XXXV.  la  tl  XXXIX* 

». 

t  Cle.  d«  Im.  agr.  II.  9. 

S  Applan.  B  G.  100.  101.    da  PhQIpp.  XL  5.  pro  Flaaa  SI. 

4  LIT.  III.  «l. 
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B.C.  188 ;  and  hence  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  justified  upon  the 
plea  that  he  was  openly  violating  the  copstitntion  by  iosifitmg  upon  his  ovm 
re-election  to  the  Tribuneship  the  year  after  he  had  held  it. 

KrUiXAti^M  •rthcak^TC  meattoaed  I^aws  rcgMrdlag  QaalUlcaU^B, — 
Although  the  hiws  enumerated  above  with  regard  to  age,  the  regular  sucoeasion  of 
offices,  and  re-election,  were  enforced  under  all  ordinary  drcnmstanoes,  the  people, 
and  even  the  Senate  re8er\'ed  to  themselves  the  right  of  granting  dispensations,  in 
great  emergencies,  in  favour  of  particular  individuals.  Persons  exempted  in  iha 
manner  frotn  the  regular  operation  of  the  laws  were  said  to  be  Soluti  legibus^ 
and  to  hold  office  Praemio  legis, '  Thus  the  younger  Scipio  was  elected  Consul 
at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  before  he  had  held  either  the  Praetorship  or  the 
Aedileship,  and  was  elected  Consul  for  a  second  time  at  a  period  when  such  a 
practice  was  altogether  fof  bidden. '  So  also  Pompeius  was  elected  Consul  at  the 
age  of  thirty-six,  and  C.  Marius,  during  the  terror  of  the  Cimbrio  war,  was 
Consul  for  the  second  time^  B.C.  104,  only  three  years  after  his  first  Consulship, 
(B.C.  107,)  and  held  the  office  for  five  years  in  succession  (B.C.  104 — 100.) 
So  also,  at  an  earlier  epoch,  in  the  second  year  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the 
Senate  and  the  Comiiia  Tributa  agreed  that  the  law  regardmg  re-election  should 
be  suspended  in  regard  to  Consulars  as  long  as  the  enemy  remained  in  Italy. ' 

Formalliles  Ok»eiTcd  in  StuidlMS  CaadldiOe  fmr  aa  0«ce. — ^We  hear 
of  no  restrictions  being  placed  upon  candidates  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  manner 
of  declaring  their  wishes,  until  the  last  days  of  the  commonwealth.  The  practice 
of  the  earlier  ages,  as  we  find  it  described  in  Livy  and  elsewhere,  fiilly  proves  that 
110  preliminaiy  forms  whatsoever  were  required.  Persons  were  firequently  elected 
to  high  offices  who  had  not  only  refrained  from  offering  themselves,  but  who  were 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  honour  thrust  upon  them ;  and  if  the  people 
,  were  dissatisfied  with  the  actual  competitors,  they  were  not  prohibited  by  law  or 
usage  from  passing  them  over  and  selecting  individuak  who  appeared  more  worthy. 
The  attendance  of  a  candidate  on  the  day  of  election  was  certainly  not  required ; 
for  we  find  many  examples  of  persons  being  elected  when  serving  with  the  armies 
at  a  distance,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  all  the  chief  magistrates  were 
chosen  in  theur  absence  (pmnes  absentes  creaU  sunt.)  The  first  proof  we  meet 
with  of  a  change  in  this  respect  occurs  in  the  case  of  Catiline,  who,  at  the  time 
when  he  was  seeking  the  Consulship,  was  impeached  of  midversation  in  the 
province  which  he  had  s;ovemed  after  his  Praetorship.  The  Consul  who  was  to 
preside  at  the  election,  L.  Yolcatios  Tullus,  announced  that,  under  these  circnm- 
stances,  he  would  not  allow  the  name  of  Catiline  to  be  placed  on  the  list  of 
candidates,  and  although  he  was  acquitted  when  brought  to  trial,  it  was  then 
too  late;  for  Sallust,  in  narrating  the  dromnstanoes,  uses  the  expression — 
CatUina  pecuniarum  repetundarum  retis,  prokibittu  est  c<msulatum  petere  quod 
intra  legttimos  dies  proJUeri  nequiverit-^vm  dearly  pointing  out  that  at  the 
period  in  question  (B.C.  66)  a  candidate  was  required  by  law  to  make  a  formal 
announcement  of  his  intentions  a  certain  time  before  the  day  of  election.  * 

A  second  example  is  presented  by  the  position  of  Cassar  when  he  was  for  the 
first  time  candidate  for  tlie  Consulship,  B.C.  60.  When  the  day  of  election  was 
approaching  he  was  with  his  army  outside  the  walls,  negotiating  for  a  triumph, 
and  this  honour  he  must  have  abandoned  had  he  entered  the  city.    His  enemies 

1  Cla  pro  leg.  ManiL  21.    Pbllipp.  XL  6.  AmuL  IV.  1.    Ur.  Eptt  LVL 

2  Cie.  de  amfclt.  3.    Llr.  Eplt  L  LVL    Appian.  Pud.  IIL 
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tlierefore  threw  every  obetade  in  the  way  of  a  decision  on  his  claims,  in  order 
that  he  might  thus  be  prevented  from  declaring  himself  a  candidate  in  due  form, 
and  they  positively  refused  to  grant  him  an  exemption  from  the  law.  Having 
in  vain  endeavonred  to  bring  abont  an  arrangement,  he  at  length  determined  to 
sacrifice  his  prospect  of  a  triumph  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  more  important 
object,  and  accordingly,  entering  the  oity,  made  the  requisite  annonncemient. 
From  the  words  of  Cicero  in  reference  to  this  matter*  we  learn  that  the  shortest 
space  allowed  by  law  was  a  Trinundinum  or  seventeen  days,  so  that  no  candidate 
could  come  forward  after  pnblio  notice  had  been  given  of  the  day  fixed  for  the 
election.  ^ 

That  no  snch  law  existed  in  B.G.  180  is  certain,  far  in  that  year  a  case  is 
recorded  exactly  parallel  Q.  Fnlvius  Flaccus  having  returned  from  Spain,  was 
waiting  outside  the  walls  in  hope  of  a  triumph,  was  chosen  Consul,  and  triumphed 
a  few'da3r8  afterwards  (Liv.  XL,  43.) 

The  Lex  Pompeia  de  iure  maaistratuum^  passed  by  Pompeius  in  his  third 
Consulship,  (B.C.  52,)  expressly  declared  that  no  one  could  stand  candidate  for 
an  office  when  absent,  (a  petUione  honarum  absentes  suhmovehat^)  and  on  this 
law  the  Consul  Marcellus  founded  his  oppoidtion  to  the  request  of  Ciesar,  who 
was  desirous  to  be  elected  Consul  for  the  second  time  without  quitting  his  troops 
in  GauL  ' 

Thus  we  perceive,  that  before  the  down&l  of  the  republic,  three  restrictions 
had  been  placed  upon  candidates.    They  were  obliged — 

1.  To  declare  themselves  not  less  than  seventeen  days  before  the  election, 
(intra  Ugitimos  diesy)  in  order  probably,  that  the  prodamation  which  summoned 
Uie  assembly  might  contain  a  liist  of  the  competitors. 

2.  To  declare  themselves  in  person,  (praesem  proftteri^  which  oould  be 
done  within  the  dty  only,  apparently  in  the  Forum. 

8.  To  appear  in  person  at  the  election. 

The  date  of  the  first  enactment  is  altogether  unknown ;  but  it  may  have  been 
induded  in  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  CaecUia  Didia.  See  above,  p.  113.  The 
third  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Pompeius.  The  second  must  bdong  to 
0ome  period  between  B.C.  68  and  B.C.  60 ;  for  in  the  latter  year  it  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  enforced  against  C»sar,  while  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  speeches  on  the 
Agrarian  law  of  RuUus,  (11.  9,)  delivered  in  the  early  part  of  hu  consulship, 
poaitivdy  asserts  that  there  was  no  law  which  required  a  candidate  for  one  oi 
the  regular  magistrades  to  announce  himsdf  in  person. 

But  although  there  may  have  been  no  law  to  enforce  the  presence  of  candidates 
until  the  very  dose  of  the  republic,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  aspirants 
to  public  offices  were  not  only  on  the  spot,  but  were  most  actively  engaged  in 
canvassmg  for  months  before  each  dection.  n^ 

T«ga  CandMa.  CaB4i4mti« — The  first  intimation  was  made,  in  accordance 
with  a  very  andent  practice,  by  the  candidate  appearing  in  public  dressed  in 
a  To^a  Candida^  that  is  to  say  a  Toga  which  had  been  artificiaUy  whitened  by 
the  application  of  chalk  or  some  similar  substance,  the  natural  colour  of  the  wod, 
as  commonly  worn,  being  described  by  the  epithet  Alba.  Persons  ao  arrayed 
were  stvled  Candidati,  and  hence  our  English  wwd  Candidate.  This  conspi- 
cuous dress  was  forbidden  by  a  Plebiscitum  as  early  as  B.C.  482 — Ne  cut 
album  in  vestimentum  addere  petUionia  Uceret  causor—hat  this  ordinance  must 

1  Cte.  ad  fun.  XVL  19.   8iMt  Caat.  la  Pint.  Cms.  1&  AppUn.  B.C.  II  %.  eomp^  Murolk 
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hare  been  repealed,  or,  in  prooesB  of  time,  neglected ;  for  the  Toffa  Candida  is 
fiieqnentiy  alluded  to  during  the  two  last  centuries  of  the  republic,  as  the 
characteristic  dress;  and  we  are  assured  by  Plutarch  that,  on  these  oocaaioiss,  it 
was  customaiy  to  wear  the  Toga  without  any  Tunica  under  it,  in  imitatioo, 
probably,  of  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  olden  time.  ^  Harked  out  by  this 
attire  from  the  crowd  of  citizens,  they  were  wont  to  repur  day  after  day  to  all 
places  of  public  resort,  to  go  round  among  the  people,  (ambire — ambUio — eon- 
cursare  toto  foro^)  to  shake  hands  with  them,  (jprtmare^)  and  to  reoommeod 
themselyes  as  best  they  might '  They  were  usually  attended  by  a  nnmeioua 
retinue  of  dients  and  supporters,  (amdua  sectatorum  copio,)  who  repaired  to  their 
dwellings  at  an  early  hour,  escorted  them  down  to  the  Forum,  (deducebcaU — 
deductores,)  followed  them  about  (tectatores)  from  place  to  place,  and  exerted 
all  the  influence  they  possessed  on  their  bdialf.  When  the  population  had 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  candidate  to  know  all 
the  voters  even  by  sight,  he  was  accompanied  by  a  slave  termed  a  Nomencla  Jbr, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  circam- 
stances  of  the  whole  constituency,  and  to  whisper  such  infonnation  into  his 
master^s  ear,  when  he  passed  from  one  to  another  in  the  crowd,  as  might  enable 
him  to  salute  each  individual  correctly  by  name,  (appeUare,)  and  to  greet  him 
as  an  acquaintance.  '  After  the  social  war,  when  the  lus  SuffiragU  was 
extended  to  nearly  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Itaiy,  the  provincial  towns  exercised 
no  small  influence  in  the  elecUona,  and  hence  it  was  found  expedient  to  canvass 
the  Coloniae  and  Monidpia  as  well  as  Eome.  ^  When  party  spirit  ran  high,  and 
the  competition  was  likely  to  prove  keen,  the  principal  supporters  (suffragatores) 
of  the  rival  candidates  were  in  the  habit,  not  only  of  soliciting  individually,  but 
of  organizing  dubs  and  committees  (sodalUates — sodalitUi)  for  securing  the 
return  of  their  firiends,  and  of  portioning  out  the  constitaency  into  sectiona, 
(conscribere  s.  describere  s.  decuriare  poptduniy)  so  as  to  ensure  a  thorough 
canvass ;  and  when  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  pledges  from  a  majority  in  any 
Century  or  Tribe  they  were  said  Conficere  CerUuriam  s.  Tribum,*  It  was  not 
unusual  for  two  candidates  to  form  a  coalldon  (coUui)  and  unite  their  interests, 
in  order  to  throw  oxit(deiicere  honore)  a  third  who  was  likely  to  prove  formidable 
to  either  singly.  In  this  way  Catiline  and  Antonius  caballed  to  exdude  Cicero, 
(coierant  ut  Ciceronem  Conaulatudaicerent^)  Lucoeius  and  Balbus  to  exclude 
Caesar ;  but  the  plan  failed  in  both  instances.  ^  These  and  various  other  devices 
were  accompanied,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  by  so  many  disorden  and  so 
much  violence,  that  it  became  necessary  to  check  them  by  legislative  prohibition ; 
but  they  must  be  regarded  as  pure  and  innocent  when  compared  with  the  whole- 
sale bribeiy  (ambitus)  practised  during  the  last  half  century.  How  ciying  this 
evil  had  become  is  suffidently  indicated  by  the  number  of  laws  (Leges  dc  ambitai) 
passed  within  a  few  years  for  the  repression  of  the  offence,  each  ri^g  above  its 
predecessor  in  the  severity  of  the  penalties  denounced,  and  all  alike  ineffectnaL 
We  shall  enumerate  the  most  important  of  these  when  treating  of  the  adminis- 

1  Lir.  VL  25.  XXXIX.  39  Polyb.  X.  4.  Val.  Max.  IV.  ▼.  3.  Plat  Q,  1L  49  CorioL  li. 
and  we  have  fragments  of  a  speech  of  Cicero  delivered  In  Ti^fa  CoHtUda,  when  he  stood  for 
the  Consulship. 

2  Varro  L.L.  V.  {  28.  Liv.  IIL  35.  IV.  6.  Cio.  de  Orat  L  S4.  VaL  Max.  IV.  t.  4.  VIL 
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tration  of  the  criminal  law ;  bat  at  present  we  have  only  to  remark  that,  during 
the  period  above-mentioned,  bribery  was  rednx^  to  a  system — regular  agents 
(interpretes)  were  employed,  who  bargained  with  large  bodies  of  the  voters  for 
their  suffirages,  the  money  promised  was,  in  order  to  secure  good  futh  upon  both 
sides,  deposited  until  the  elections  were  over,  in  the  hands  of  trustees  (sequestres) 
appointed  by  the  parties  mutually,  and  was  eventually  distributed  by  paymasters 
(divisores)  employed  for  the  special  purpose.  A  most  extraordinaiy,  complicated, 
and  villanous  example  of  corruption  and  of  meditated  peijury,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  scheme  of  Memmins  and  Domitius,  as  detailed  by  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus 
(IV.  18.) 

The  technical  term  denoting  a  suitor  for  any  office  is  PetUar^  and  the  act, 
Petere  and  PetUio;  hence  the  phrases  Peiere  Consulatum^  Praeturam^  &c. 
In  making  a  formal  announcement  of  his  intentions,  the  candidate  was  said 
ProJUeri  (sc  se  petere  s.  se  petUurum  esse,)  Those  who  were  canvassing  for 
xhe  same  office  were  termed  Competitores,  and  when  a  candidate  was  defeated 
he  was  said  yerre  repulsam. 

Candidates  andcr  tke  Bmptre. — We  have  already  pointed  out,  that,  under 
the  Empire,  the  Consuls  and  a  eertam  number  of  the  magistrates  of  inferior  grade 
were  nominated,  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  recommended^  by  the  Prince,  while  the 
adection  of  the  remainder  was  left  to  the  Senate.  The  nominees  of  the  Emperor 
were  styled  Candidati  Principis  s.  Imperatoris  s.  AugusH  e.  Caesaris^  and  in 
process  of  time  simply  Candidad^  while  the  term  PetUores  was  applied  to  those 
only  who  solicited  the  votes  of  the  Senate.  ^  Smce  those  who  held  office  in 
consequence  of  their  influence  at  court  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  we  find  it 
frequently  recorded  in  inscriptions  that  an  individual  had  been  Pbaetor  Can- 
piDATUS — Tribunus  Plebis  CA2!n)iDATU8 — QuAESTOB  CAia)roATCs — and 
among  these  is  a  tablet  dedicated  to  one  who  had  been  Divi  H  aorta  hi  Aug.  In 
Omnibus  Honoribus  Caitdidato  Imperat.  ' 

The  peculiar  duties  performed  by  the  Quaestor  Candidatus  or  Quaestor 
Principis  have  been  detailed  above,  see  p.  164.    %^ 

nagftMrataa  Ocslgaati.  AbdlcaUo.^ — ^After  a  magistrate  had  been  regularly 
chosen  by  the  Comitia  and  returned  (renuntiatus)  by  the  president,  he  was 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  designatus  (Consul  designatus;  Praetor  designatus^ 
&c.)  The  election  could  not  be  cancdled  unless  he  formally  resigned,  (abdi- 
cavU  se  magistratu,)  and  this  resignation  was  always  voluntary,  except  under 
the  foUowmg  cirumstances : — 

1.  If  it  was  discovered  at  any  subsequent  period  that  there  had  been  any 
irregularity  in  observing  the  auspices  before  the  Comitia,  or  that  an  unfavourablo 
omen  had  been  overiooked  or  wOfuUv  neglected,  then  the  magistrates  elected  at 
such  an  assembly  w^re  said  to  be  vUio  creati,  and  immediate  resignation  was 
compulsory. 

2.  If  a  Magistratus  designatus  was  impeached  and  found  guilty  of  having 
secured  his  election  by  bribery  or  other  illegal  means,  he  was  compelled  to  resign. 
In  this  manner  Sulla  and  Autronius,  when  ConsuUs  designati  in  B.C.  66,  were 
forced  to  retu^,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  niade  in  B.C.  63  to  oust 
Murena,  upon  a  similar  charge,  failed. 

No  magistrate  under  any  other  drcumstances,  whether  merely  designatus  or 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  duties,  could  be  forcibly  deprived  of  office.    A 

1  Tbua,  SpartUiL  Sept  8*t.  Z.—Praetor  dttignatUM  a  Mareo  ni  ron  iv  oavdtda  sid  im 
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DicUitoT,  indeed,  migbt  sospend  hk  own  Magister  EqmtufiLt  or  even  a  Consrtl; 
bat,  in  point  of  fact,  dnring  the  sway  of  a  Dictator  no  magistrate  could  ezerdae 
jurisdiction  except  by  his  permission  (Uv.  UI.  29.  YIII.  86.) 

Certun  honours  and  privileges  belonged  to  the  Magistrattu  designati.  Tber 
were  asked  their  opinion  in  the  Senate  before  ordinary  Senators ;  if  called  npon 
to  plead  in  a  court  of  justice,  thej  spoke  from  the  bench  (de  seUa  ac  TnbunaH 
— de  loco  mperiore)  and  not  from  the  bar,  (ex  subseUns — ex  loco  inferwre^^ 
and  they  had  the  right  of  publishing  proclamations  (edicta)  with  regard  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  mtended  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  respectiye 
offices. 

0«th  of  Oflce« — ^Erery  ma^strate  was  compelled,  within  five  days  af^  he 
entered  upon  office,  to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws,  (iurare  in  leges,)  and,  in 
like  manner,  when  the  period  of  his  office  had  expired  and  he  tendered  hia  formal 
resignation,  (ahdicare  se  magistratu — magistratum  deponere,)  he  was  required 
to  swear  that  he  bad  not  wilfully  violated  the  laws,  and  hence  the  phrase 
eiurare  magistratum.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Forum,  on  the  day 
before  the  new  magiBtrates  entered  upon  office.  The  retuing  madstrates,  at  least 
the  Consuls,  usually  ascended  the  Rostra  and  delivered  an  oration,  (conctb,)  in 
which  they  took  a  review  of  their  proceedings  while  in  office.  It  is  well  known 
that  (Scero,  when  about  to  deliver  an  addr^,  according  to  custom,  on  the  last 
day  of  December  B.C.  63,  was  stopped  by  MeteDus  Nepoe,  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebe, 
and  ordered  to  restrict  himself  to  the  simple  oath,  upon  which,  to  use  his  own 
words — Sine  uUa  dubitatione  turart,  rempubUcam  atque  hanc  nrbem  mea  unius 
opera  esse  salvam  ....  Popuhts  Romantts  universus  ilia  in  condone^  .  .  . 
meum  iusiurandum  tale  atque  ton  torn,  iuratus  ipse^  una  voce  et  consensu 
approbavit  (In  Pison.  3.  Ad  fam.  T.  2.) 

Olftrks  •€  Respect  pmid  to  M aglstnitea.-i»When  one  of  the  higher  magis- 
trates, especially  the  Consul,  appeared  in  any  place  of  public  assemblage,  mch 
as  the  Senate-house,  the  Circus,  or  the  Theatre,  where  the  persons  present  were 
seated,  all  were  wont  to  rise  up  to  do  him  honour,  (assttrgere^)  and  the  same  took 
place  if  he  paid  a  visit  to  a  private  dwelling ;  when  he  was  walking  abroad  in  the 
streets,  all  who  met  him  made  way  for  him  (decedere  de  via)  and  uncovered 
their  heads,  (aperire  caput,)  and  if  on  horseback,  dismounted  until  he  had  passed 
by ;  and  these  muks  of  consideration  were  paid,  not  only  by  the  community  an 
large  to  the  magistrates,  but  by  the  inferior  magistrates  to  their  superiors,  lima, 
the  Praetor  ordered  his  Lictors  to  lower  their  Fasces  (fasces  suhmUtere)  when 
he  chanced  to  meet  the  Consul,  and,  if  seated,  rose  from  his  Sella  CuruUs  as  the 
latter  passed.  ^ 

Titles  bestowed  apon  these  whe  had  held  the  great  efllces  •€  State> 
— ^The  tax  great  offices  of  state  being  the  Consukztus,  Praduroy  AediUtasj 
Tribunatus,  Quaestura^  Censura,  those  who  had  held  these  offices  were  styled 
respectively  Consulares,  Praetorii,  AediUHi,  TribuniHif  Q^ae8toni,  CensoriL 
These  titles  originally  merely  stated  a  fiict,  for  under  the  republic  no  one  was 
ever  designated  as  Vir  ConsulariSy  Vir  Praetorius,  &o.  unless  he  had  been 
regularly  elected  to,  and  had  actually  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  indicated 
by  the  epithet.  But  an  important  change  m  this  respect  took  phice  under  the 
empire.  After  the  practice  of  bestowing  Omamenta  Consularia,  Omamenta 
PraetariOf  &o.  the  nature  of  which  we  have  exphuned  above,  (p.  189,)  was 

1  See  Clc.  In  Verr.  IV.  6SL  In  PImo.  11  LIt.  IX.  46.  XXIY.  44  Sallust.  ap.  Non.  Mareell, 
!.▼.  ApertuM,  p.  101.  e<L  Gerl.  VaL  Max.  II.  IL  4.  V.  IL  a  VOL  t.  6.  Snet  Csm.  80.  GIsad. 
13.Nera4.    AuL  QsIL  IL  IL  18w  VIL  rt.  S.    Plat.  C  t^inceh.  a  Q.  R.  IOl 
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introdnoed,  not  only  those  who  had  really  held  the  office  of  Consul,  of  Fnetor, 
&0.  were  Bt)'led  Consutares^  Praetorii,  &c.  but  those  also  who  had  merely 
received  the  Omamenta.  These  persons  formed  a  numerons  body ;  and  although 
they  wielded  no  real  power  in  virtue  of  their  titles,  they  formed  distinct  dasses, 
each  enjoying  for  life  a  certain  amount  of  rank,  consideration,  and  precedence, 
(fiignitas  praetoria — D.  Aedilitia — Z>.  Tribunitia^)  similar  to  that  possessed 
in  modem  times  by  those  belonging  to  the  di£ferent  orders  of  knighthood.  When 
an  individual  was  admitted  to  sudi  privileges  he  was  said  to  be  aUecius  inter 
Consulares,  aUectus  inter  Praetorios^  &c.  and  thus  a  number  of  grades  were 
introduced  into  the  Senate,  since  a  member  might  be  Senator  Constdaris^  or 
Senator  Praetoriae  Dignitatis,  or  Senator  Aedilitiae  Dignitatis,  &o.  In 
choosing  new  members  of  the  Senate  it  appears  to  have  been  not  uncommon  to 
bestow  upon  them  at  the  same  time  a  specific  rank ;  thus  we  are  told  that  M. 
Aurelius — Multos  ex  amicis  in  Senatum  allegit  cum  AediUtiis  aut  Praetoriis 
Dignitatibus — MuUis  SencUoribus  vd  pauperibns  sine  crimine  Dignitates 
Tnbunitias  AediUtiasque  concessiL    (Capitolio.  10.) 

Hence  the  historians  of  the  empire  sometimes  distinguish  an  individual  who 
had  actually  held  one  of  the  great  offices  from  a  mere  Titular,  by  designating 
the  former  as  Considatu  functus,  Praeiura  functus,  &c ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  uniformly  observed. 

laai^Mia. — ^These  having  been  spedfied  when  treating  of  the  different  offices 
separately,  it  is  nnneeessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  stated  under  each  head. 

P^iMtas. — Every  Roman  magistrate  was,  in  virtue  of  his  election  by  the 
Comitia,  invested  with  a  certain  amount  of  civil  power,  technically  termed 
Potestas,  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office,  and,  if 
jmpeded,  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  lawful  oiders  by  fine,  by  imprisonment,  or 
otherwise.  ^  The  amount  of  Potestas  varied  according  to  the  office.  Those 
magistrates  who  had  the  right  of  being  attended  by  Lictors,  namely,  die  Consuls 
and  Praetors, '  had  not  only  the  right  of  arresting  any  one  who  was  present, 
(^PrensiOy)  but  they  had  also  the  right  of  summoning  any  one  not  present  to  appear 
before  them  and  to  enforce  his  attendance  (Foca^to.)  Those,  again,  who  were 
attended  by  Vtatores,  the  Tribuni  Plebis,  for  example,  had  only  Prensio  and 
not  Vocatio.  Thoee  who  had  neither  Lictores  nor  Viatores,  the  Quaestors  for 
example,  had  neither  Vocatio  nor  Prensio  and  therefore  no  summary  jurisdiction. ' 

iMpevlHiift. — ^It  was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution,  that  election 
by  the  Comitia  Centuriata  or  the  Comiiia  Tributa  conferred  Potestas  only,  and 
that  no  magistrate  could  take  the  command  of  an  army,  or  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata,  which  was  always  regarded  as  an  assembly  of  a  mOitaiy 
character,  {Exercitus  Urbanus,')  until  Imperium  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  a 
Lex  Curiata,  concerning  which  we  have  abeady  spoken  at  length.  ^ 

Whatever  step  a  magistrate  took  in  virtue  of  his  official  authority  he  was  said 
Pro  magistratu  agere,  *  and  this  step  would  be  taken  Pro  Potestate  or  Pro 
Imperio  as  the  case  might  be.  When  a  magistrate  was  deforced  in  the  exercise 
of  his  Potestas  he  was  said  In  ordinem  cogu  *   / 

1  The  right  of  Infllotloff  a  fine  belonged  to  Con^e  only,  until  the  peMlng  of  the  Lejt 
Aiamia  Tarpeia^  (B.C.  4M.)  by  whloh  it  wm  ertended  to  ell  ordlnanr  megiitretee.  Dlonyt. 
X  60.   Clc^e  K.  IL  36.    Anl.  Cell  XL  1. 

t  It  ie  nnneeeeiery  here»  and  eleewhere,  wh«n  epeeking  of  the  ordioAry  working  of  the 
•OMtltntlon,  to  refer  to  the  DIetatort  who  were,  for  the  time  being,  above  the  laws. 

s  Thie  ie  Tory  elearly  explained  bj  Varro  in  a  paeeage  quoted  by  Aulua  GelUue  XXSL  11 

«8eep.  117. 

*  Ur.  VUI.  86  IX  7. 

f  Uv.  HL  61.  VL  SB.  XXV.  4.  Xf.m  ta 
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Prvrvgatio  impmHL — A  magistrate  was  never,  iinder  aoj  pretext,  allowed 
to  retain  hia  office,  without  re-election,  after  the  expiration  of  a  jear;  bat 
when,  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Soman  conquests,  the  seat  of  war  was 
gradually  removed  fiinher  and  farther  from  the  city,  it  was  felt  that  it  might  at 
times  prove  both  inconvenient  and  hazardous  to  recall  or  supersede  a  general 
actively  engaged  in  important  and  critical  military  operations.  These  considera- 
tions forced  themselves  so  strongly  upon  the  public  mind  during  the  war  against 
the  Greeks  in  Campania,  (B.C.  327,)  when  danger  was  apprehended  on  the  side 
of  Samnium,  that  the  Tribunes,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  proposed  to  the 
people,  that  when  the  Consul  Q.  Publilius  Philo  had  c^iased  to  hold  office,  be 
.  should  be  armed  with  the  same  powers  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as  if  he 
were  still  Consul,  and  that  these  should  continue  until  the  war  was  brought  to  a 
conclusion — Actum  cum  Tribunis  est  ad  poptUum  ferrent^  ut^  quum  PubUliua 
PhUo  consulatu  abisset  pro  consule  rem  gereret^  quoad  dehellatum  cum 
Graecis  esset.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Publilius  was  not  only  the  first 
upon  whom  such  a  command  was  conferred,  but  the  first  Boman  general  who 
ever  celebrated  a  triumph  after  the  period  of  his  office  had  expired.  ^  From  this 
time  forward  it  became  common  for  the  people  in  the  Comitia  Tributa  to  prolong 
the  military  command  of  a  general,  sometimes  for  six  months,  sometimes  for  a 
year,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  Publilius,  for  an  indefinite  space,  until  the 
undertaking  in  which  he  was  engaged  should  be  brought  to  a  dose.  During  the 
second  Punic  war,  especially,  we  find  examples  of  the  same  individuals  bsmg 
continued  in  their  command  for  several  years  in  suocesuon. '  This  prolongation 
was  termed  Prorogatio  s.  PropagaHo  Imperii^  and  the  phrase  Ptorogare 
Imperium  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Continuare  Consulatuniy  which 
was  employed  when  the  people  elected  the  same  individual  to  the  Consulship  for 
two  years  consecutively. 

When  the  people  conferred  extended  Imperium  in  thb  manner,  they  were 
understood  to  reserve  to  themselves,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of  annulling 
their  own  act  even  when  a  definite  period  had  been  fixed,  and  in  doing  this 
they  were  said  Abrogate  Imperium^  (Liv.  XXVII.  20.  XXIX.  19,)  but  a 
regular  PkbiscUum  was  always  required  for  the  Prorogatio  or  Abrogaih  9i 
Imperium. 

When  the  Imperium  of  a  Consul  was  prolonged,  he  was  sud  rem  gerere  pro 
C0NSX7LE,  i.e.  to  exercise  in  so  far  as  the  particular  service  was  concerned  the 
power  of  a  Consul,  although  not  holding  the  o£^ce ;  and  in  like  manner,  when 
the  Imperium  of  a  Praetor  or  of  Quaestor  was  prolonged,  they  were  said  rem 
gerere  fro  praetore,  pro  QUAEfiTORB,  &o.  Hence,  in  process  of  time,  the 
words  Proconsul^  Propraetor^  Proquaestor  were  formed  and  applied  to  deagnate 
those  who  were  intrusted  for  special  service,  with  powers  and  rank  belonging  t« 
the  magistrates  indicated  by  these  terms.  Generally  speaking,  the  title  Proconsul^ 
and  the  phrases  Proconsulare  Imperium  and  Pro  consule  were  applied  to  thoee 
only  who  had  actually  held  the  office  of  Consul ;  and  the  same  holds  good  for  iVo- 
praetor  and  Proquaestor.  The  rule  was  not,  however,  universally  observed;  for 
the  elder  Scipio,  when  twenty-four  years  old,  was  sent  as  Proconsul  into  Spain, 

1  Lit.  YIIL  23.  At  a  much  earlier  date  (B.C.  464)  we  read  (Lir.  III.  4.)  tbat  T.  UviQettaa. 
who  had  been  Consul  the  prerioue  year,  was  despatched  from  Rome  with  a  reinforcement 
proeonaule:  but  those  words  maybe  understood  to  mean  mer^lj  inMtead  of  the  ComsiJ;  the 
Consul  haring  been  deUlned  In  the  city,  comp.  Diunys.  IX.  1&  S3,  who  uses  the  terms  with 
which  he  was  familiar  when  he  wrote,  fiut  see  the  section  below,  p.  194,  on  the  Digvmi 
Apttfic^itinnM  of  th«  term  ProeonntL 

J  LIT.  IX.  42.  X.  16.  aa  21  xxin.  25.  xxiv.  la  11.  xxv.  c.  xxx  1. 
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althoogb  he  had  held  no  office  preTiousty ;  and  Pompeina,  at  the  age  of  iiirty- 
one,  was  sent  Pro  consule  against  Sertorius.  ^    See  below,  p.  194. 

The  Impfrium  of  Prooonsuls  and  Propraetors  differed,  however,  in  somo 
important  particulars  from  the  Imperium  enjoyed  by  Qonsals  and  Praetors  while 
in  office.  The  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  exerdsed  Imperium  in  that  particular 
district  or  province  only  to  which  he  was  specially  appointed,  and  if  at  any  time 
he  entered  the  city,  he,  ipso  facto,  lost  his  Imperium.  Hence,  when  a  Proconsnl 
or  a  Propraetor  solicited  a  triumph,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  with  his  army 
outside  the  city  until  his  claims  were  considered ;  but  if,  from  any  cause,  he 
entered  the  city  before  the  matter  was  decided,  he  at  once  lost  his  Imperium 
and  became  incapable  of  celebrating  a  triumph.  If  a  triumph  was  voted  by 
the  Senate,  then  a  special  Plebiscitum  was  required,  granting  him  the  privilege 
of  retaining  his  Imperium  within  the  city  upon  the  day  of  the  pageant.  On  the 
Dther  hand,  a  Consid  who  had  received  Imperium  could  exercise  it  anywhere 
without  the  city,  and  although  it  was  suspended,  as  it  were,  each  time  he  entered 
the  dty,  he  could  enter  and  leave  the  city  repeatedly  without  being  obliged  to 
apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  Imperium.  This  b  well  illustrated  by  the  following 
passage  in  Livy,  (XXYI.  9) — Inter  hunc  tumultum  Q.  Fulvium  ProcontuUm 
profectum  cum  exercitu  a  (Japua  affertur :  cui  ne  minueretur  Imperium^  si  in 
urbem  v^imsset^  decemit  Senatus,  ut  Q.  Fulvio  par  cum  Consulibus  Imperium 
esset. " 

CbiMUicatloB  of  JtwiutmraMem, — Yarious  classifications  of  the  Roman  Magis- 
trates have  been  proposed  by  writers  upon  antiquities,  some  of  which  were 
recognized  by  the  andents  themselves.    We  shall  notice  the  most  important 

1.  Magistratus  Ordinarii.  Magistratus  ExtraordinariL-^The  former  were 
regularly  elected  at  stated  intervals,  the  latter  were  not.  The  prindpal  Magis- 
tratus Ordinarii  were  the  Gonsnls,  Praetors^  Aediles,  Quaestors,  Tribunes  of 
the  Plcbs,  and  Censors;  the  principal  Magistratus  Extraordinarii  were  the 
Dictator,  the  Magister  Eqnitum,  and  the  Interrex.  The  Decemviri  legibus 
scribendis  and  the  Tribuni  Militares  cansulari  potestate  existed  under  circum- 
stances which  prevent  us  from  ranking  them  with  propriety  under  either  head, 
although,  acooi^ng  to  our  definition,  they  would,  strictly  speaking,  fall  under 
the  Extraordinarii.  The  Prae/ectus  Urbi  was  a  Magistratus  Ordinarius  under 
the  kings,  Extraordinarius  during  the  period  of  the  republic,  and  again  became 
Ordinarius  under  the  empire. 

2.  Magistratus  CuruUs.  M.  non  CuruUs. — The  former,  as  we  have  had 
occasion  to  observe  repeatedly,  were  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  Curule  Aediles, 
Censors,  and  in  all  probability  the  Dictator,  the  Magister  Equitum,  and  the 
Warden  of  the  city.  To  these  we  may  doubtless  add  the  Decemviri  legibus 
scribendis  and  the  Trxbuni  MiUtares  C.  P.  This  distinction  is  so  far  important 
that  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  borne  curule  offices  were  Nobibss^  and 
enjoyed  the  lus  Imaqinum.    See  p.  67. 

8.  Magistratus  Patricii.  M.  Plebeii. — Originally  all  the  great  offices  of 
state  were  filled  by  the  Patridans  exdusivdy,  except  the  Plebeian  Tribunate  and 
the  Plebeian  Aedileship,  to  which,  fix)m  the  period  of  their  institution  down  to 
the  close  of  the  republic,  and  even  later.  Plebeians  alone  were  eligible.  We  have 
seen,  however,  in  treating  of  the  different  offices  separately,  that  the  Plebdana 
fought  their  way  gradually  until  they  obtidned  admission  to  all  without  distinc- 
tion, so  that  after  B.C.  337,  when  the  first  Plebeian  Praetor,  Q.  Publilius  Philo, 

1  Ut.  ZXVI  18.  XZVUL  tt.  Epit  XGI.    Ci&  pro  Icf.  Man.  21.  PbiUppk  XL  !• 
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was  elected,  the  term  Magistratus  Patricii  ceased  to  be  applicable  to  anj  caaas 
of  public  officials  with  the  exception  of  certain  priests. 

4.  Magistratus  Maiores.  M.  Minores. — We  sometimes  find  the  inftrior 
fonctionaiies,  snch  as  the  Triumviri  CapUaks  and  the  Triumviri  MonetcUeSj 
of  whom  we  shall  meak  more  particnlarlj  below,  termed  bj  some  of  tiie  classical 
writers  Minores  Magistratus  in  opposition  to  the  great  dignitaries,  the  Consuls, 
Praetors,  Aediles,  IVibnnes,  Qnaestors,  and  Ce^ors.  ^  Bat  the  division  of 
magistrates  into  Maiores  and  Minores  was  contemplated  bjr  other  authors  fiom 
a  veiy  different  point  of  view.  A  work  by  Messala,  quoted  in  Anlus  Gellins, 
(XIII.  15,)  teaches  ns  that  the  Auspida  were  believed  to  possess  greater  efficacy 
when  obs^ed  by  one  particnlar  class  of  magistrates — Patriciorum  auspida 
in  duos  sunt  potestates  divisa — and  hence  were  distingnished  as  Maxima  a. 
Maiora  Auspida  and  Minora  Auspida.  The  Maiora  Auspida  belonged  to 
the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors,  to  whom  we  ought  to  add  the  Dictator,  who 
is  not  specified  by  Messala,  because  the  office  no  longer  existed  when  he  wrote, 
and  these  therefore  were  the  Maiores  Magistratus^  while,  according  to  this 
principle,  the  Cunde  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors  were  Minores  Magistratus, 
(Compare  with  Messala  the  words  of  Cic.  de  legg.  UI.  8.) 

Secondly,  although  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors  had  the  Maiora 
Auspida,  the  Ausptcia  of  the  Censors  were  difierent  in  quality,  though  not  in 
degree,  fh)m  those  of  the  Consuls  and  the  Praetors ;  and  these  two  sets  of 
Auspida  were  independent  of  each  other,  so  that  the  Auspida  taken  by  a 
Censor  could  not  interfere  with  or  disturb  those  taken  by  a  Consul  or  a  Praetor, 
nor  those  taken  by  a  Consul  or  a  Praetor  disturb  those  taken  by  a  Censor. 

Thirdly,  since  the  Praetor  had  the  same  Auspida  as  the  Consul,  he  was  styled 
Collega  ConsuUs;  but  although  he  had  the  same  Auspida  he  had  not  the  same 
Imperium.  The  Consuls  had  Maius  Imperium,  relative  to  the  Praetors,  who 
had  reciprocally  Minus  Imperium^  relative  to  the  Consuls.  Now,  it  was  a 
principle  of  the  constitution,  that  no  magistrate  could  preside  at  the  election  of 
another  magistrate  who  enjoyed  Maius  Imperium.  Hence  a  Praetor  could  not 
preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Consuls,  because  the  latter  had  Maius 
Imperium ;  nor  could  a  Praetor  preside  at  the  Comitia  for  the  election  of  Praetors, 
for  in  that  case  he  would  have  been  presiding  at  the  election  of  a  magistrate  who 
was  the  CoUega  of  tiie  Consul,  and  therefore  the  CoUega  of  a  magistrate  who 
had  Maius  Imperium. ' 

Lastiy,  while  the  Consuls  had  Maius  Imperium  relatively  to  the  Praetors,  the 
Dictator  had  Maius  Imperium  relatively  to  the  Consuls,  and  to  his  own  master 
of  the  horse,  being  supreme  over  all  This  is  distinctly  laid  down  by  livy  (VilL 
88.  XXX.  24.  XXXn.  7.) 

PROVINCES  OF  THE  HAOISTRATBS. 

General  ■IgMilleati^B  vf  the  term  PrortacUu — ^Whatever  may  be  the  origin 
of  the  word  Prodnda^  and  no  schohir  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  discovering  a  satis- 
factory etymology,  it  denotes,  when  used  witii  reference  to  a  Roman  magistrate, 
the  sphere  of  action  within  which  he  was  called  upon  to  dischai^  the  duties  of 
his  office.  For  several  centuries  the  Consuls  were  occupied,  almost  exclusively, 
in  leading  the  armies  of  the  state ;  and  accordingly  the  war  which  a  Consul  was 
appointed  to  conduct,  or  the  region  in  which  it  was  prosecuted,  or  the  people 

1  LiT.  XXXII.  96.    Soet  Caet.  41. 

s  This  onrions  doetrtna  It  very  oImtW  fUted  hj  MmmIa  In  tb«  PMMff*  above  tefcired  tou 
Hkdb7CiO0roa4Att.lX.a    8m  also  Val.  Max.  U.  tIU.  2. 
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against  whom  it  was  waged,  were  alike  termed  his  Provincia.  So  also  the 
I?aetor  who  acted  as  sapreme  judge  in  the  civil  comts  at  Rome  was  siud  to  have 
the  Urhana  Provincia ;  the  Qaaestor  who  superintended  the  exportation  and 
importation  of  merchandise  at  Ostia  and  elsewhere  was  said  to  have  the  Aquaria 
Provincia ;  and,  in  the  ordinary  lan^nage  of  familiar  conversation,  Provincia 
means  a  duiy^  a  task,  or  an  occupatum  of  any  description.  ^ 

Atmaf«M«Bt  aadl  DIsirtbattoa  •ftkc  Pi«t1iic«s. — ^It  was  the  prerogative 
of  the  Senate,  under  ordinary  dnmmstanoes,  to  fix  the  Provinciae  Consulares^ 
that  is,  to  determine  where  and  how  the  Consols  should  he  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state  {decemere  s.  nominare  Prooincias^  When  the  Provinciae 
were  marked  oat,  the  Consuls  were  generally  allowed  to  settle  with  each  other 
regarding  their  distribution,  (comparare  inter  se  Provinciae^)  or,  if  they  could 
not  come  to  an  agreement,  they  decided  the  question  by  lot  (eortiri  Provinciae) 
— Q^um  Senatue,  out  eortiri  aut  comparare  inter  ee  Provinciae^  ConeuUe 
iueeieeet ; '  but  occasionally  the  Senate  itself  asmgned  a  particular  Province  to  a 
particular  individual,  in  which  case  that  body  was  said  dare  Provinciam  extra 
eortem  s.  extra  ordinem  ;*  and  it  sometimes  assigned  the  same  province  to  both 
Consuls.*  W 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  one  Consul  was  usually  sent  forth  to  cany 
on  military  operations,  while  the  other  remained  to  protect  the  city  and  administer 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  state ;  when  the  war  was  of  a  veiy  formidable 
character,  both  Consuls  proceeded  to  the  army  and  assumed  the  supreme  com- 
mand on  alternate  days ;  (see  p.  135 ;)  and  when  danger  threatened  from 
different  quarters  the  Consuls  commanded  separate  armies,  acting  independently 
of  each  other.  In  every  case  the  limits  of  Uie  Province,  that  is,  ue  limits  within 
which  the  operations  of  the  Consul  were  to  be  carried  on,  were  strictly  defined ; 
and  it  was  considered  a  most  serious  offence  for  a  Consul  to  overstep  the  bounds 
of  his  own  Province  without  express  permission. ' 

We  have  said  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate  to  arrange  and  distri- 
bute the  Provinces,  and  in  pomt  of  flust  it  will  be  found  that  this  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  ordinary  and  regular  duties  of  that  body.  But  since,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  all  power  proceeded  firom  the  people,  acting  in  their 
constitutional  assemblies,  it  happ^ied  in  times  of  strong  political  excitement,  when 
party  spirit  ran  high,  that  the  Tribes  exercised  the  right  of  assigning  particular 
Provinces  to  their  fitvourites,  without  regard  to  Uie  opinion  or  decision  of  the 
Senate.  Thus,  although  the  Senate  had  passed  a  resolution  that  Metellus  should 
continue  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Jugnrtha  during  the  year  B.C.  107,  the 
people  having  been  asked  (rogatfie)  by  Manilius  Mancinus,  one  of  the  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebs— QK^in  vdJkt  cum  lugurtha  belium  ^erere— decided  by  a  great  majority 

1  On*  or  two  ezaroplM  will  miflloo  to  lUaitrtto  what  hM  betn  said  aboTO~Co»fiiiit  T* 
Skmhu  gt  C.  JpMIku,  SieMo  VoUd,  AfuOU^  H^rniei  PnoviiioiA  mmO.  Lir.  IL  40. 

r.  ManHo  ConMuU  Etruria  Pbotimoia  mtiUL  LIt.  X.  II. 

PnuUm  PaoTinoiAi  torHii  nmi:  P,  Conulhu  SuUa  Vrbanam  H  Pfrtgrimamf  fiMW 
dmorum  tmU  ton  pumii  Cn,  F^bmu  Flmotmt  dptUiami  C,  Ckmdimt  Ntro  Sumuhmj  M. 
lumhu  Siknuu  Tu$eotL  LIt.  XXV.  8. 

Pal  Lepidt faeitU.  Nmm  kamt  tibf  eiro  imptro  Pbotivciail 

AoBi  JmmetratUt  iwmerator^  fund  tgo  pottro,  fuod  woles. 

Pax,.  MOUem  Upide  ttjaeele  k  lau&  iu^jkirter.  Plant.  BUI.  OL  IT.  It.  81 

TSme  tmupattTt  ComtU^ Hkm  aUi  ^jkiomm  PaoTU€iAM  dt^tptmU,  Ml  • ....  mm 

Imtubtntd'     '  "'  "  " 
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that  it  flhould  be  oommttteil  to  Marias.  In  this  instance  it  might  be  argaed  that 
Marios,  being  actually  Consul,  had  a  better  right  to  the  command  than  MeteUns, 
whose  Imperiam  had  been  already  prolonged ;  but  exactly  the  reverse  took  place 
in  B.C.  88,  for  the  war  against  Mithridates  having  been  assigned  by  the  Senate 
to  Sulla,  one  of  the  Consuls  for  the  year,  as  his  Province,  the  Tribes  were 
persuaded  by  Marius  to  cancel  the  appointment  and  bestow  it  upon  himself,  s 
procedure  which  led  to  the  first  great  civil  war.  So  also  in  B.C.  69,  the  people 
bestowed  the  command  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyiicum  upon  Ciesar,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Tribune  Yatinius,  who  brought  in  a  bill  (Bogatio  Vatinia)  for 
that  purpose,  and  carried  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  and^arraDgeoaents 
of  the  Senate. 

Exactly  the  same  system  was  followed  with  regard  to  the  Provinces  of  the 
Praetors.  It  was  decided  usually  by  lot,  which  should  act  as  Praetor  UrtMtnns, 
which  as  Praetor  Peregiinus,  (hence  these  Provinces  are  frequently  termed 
Sors  Urhana  and  Sors  Peregrina^)  and  then  the  foreign  Provinces  were  divided 
among  the  remainder,  or,  as  took  place  during  the  last  century  of  the  repablic, 
when  all  usually  remained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  the  lot  decided 
in  which  court  each  should  preside. 

Prorlncia  In  a  restricted  aense* — A  country  or  district  beyond  the  Confines 
of  Italy,  completely  subjugated,  deprived  of  its  independence,  and  ruled  by  a 
Roman  governor,  was  termed  a  Provincia^  and  when  reduced  to  this  oonditioo 
was  said  technically  redigi  in  formam  Provinciae.  It  must  be  remaiked  that 
a  conquered  country  was  not  idways  at  once  converted  into  a  Province,  Thus, 
Macedonia,  although  fully  subdued  in  B.C.  168,  did  not  become  a  Province  until 
B.C.  146,  and  in  like  manner,  neither  Asia  nor  Achaia  became  Provinces  for 
many  years  after  they  had  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  Rome.  It  is  to 
Provinciae  in  this  restricted  sense  that  we  shall  confine  the  observations  made 
in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Cenatttatioii  of  the  Prorincee — ^When  the  Senate  had  resolved  that  a 
country  should  be  reduced  to  the  forfn  of  a  Province,  they  commonly  sent  ten 
Legati^  or  commissioners  from  their  own  body,  who,  in  conjunction  with  the 
victorious  general,  arranged  the  terms  of  peace  with  the  vanquished  people, 
determined  the  exact  limits  of  the  Province  to  be  formed,  and  drew  up  a  oonsti- 
tution,  by  which  the  future  condition  and  government  of  the  state  was  defined. 
These  matters  having  been  arranged  upon  the  spot,  were,  upon  the  return  of  the 
Legati  to  Rome,  submitted  to  the  people  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  Rogationa, 
which  if  sanctioned,  formed  the  Charter  which  regulated  the  powers  and  jorisdio- 
tion  of  the  provincial  governors.  Of  this  description  were  the  Lex  Rupilia  for 
Sicily,  the  Lex  AquiUia  for  Asia,  and  the  Leges  AemHiae  for  Macedonia ;  but  these 
and  similar  laws,  although  serving  as  the  groundwork  of  the  constitution,  might 
in  each  case  be  altered,  modified,  and  explained  by  new  Laws,  Decrees  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  £diots  of  the  provincial  governors  themselves. 

Prorlneial  Gevcmor*. — These  at  first  were  Praetors,  two  Praetors  having 
been  added,  about  B.C.  227,  to  the  previous  number,  for  the  special  purpose  of 
acting  as  governors  of  Sicily  and  of  Sardinia;  and  two  more  in  B.C.  197,  for  the 
two  Spains  (see  above  p.  154.)  But  towutls  the  close  of  the  republic,  the 
numbcar  of  Provinces  having  greatly  increased,  they  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  Provinciae  Constdares  and  Provinciae  Praetoriae;  and  onoe  both 
Consuls  and  Praetors,  at  this  period,  usually  passed  the  whole  of  their  year  of 

1  Liv.  XXXIIL  43.  XLV.  16.  17.  lib    do.  Fhilipp  X:L  18. 
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office  in  the  city,  they  were  again  invested  with  Imperium  after  they  had  laid 
down  their  offices  and  proce&Jed  to  the  different  Proyincee  allotted  to  them, 
which  they  mled  with  the  titles  of  ProconsuUs  and  Propraetores  respectively. 

The  Senate  determined,  each  year,  which  should  be  Prouinciae  Consulares 
and  which  Provinciae  Praetoriaey  the  Consuls  then  cast  lots,  or  came  to  an 
understanding  with  regard  to  the  Provinciae  Consulares^  and,  in  like  manner, 
the  Praetors  with  regard  to  the  Provinciae  Praetoriae,  unless  the  Senate  saw 
fit  to  make  a  special  (extra  ordinem)  appointment,  or  the  ComiLia  Tributa  took 
the  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Generally  speaking,  the  Consular  Provinces 
'were  those  in  which  there  was  war  or  the  apprehension  of  war,  either  external  or 
iutemal,  while  the  Praetorian  Provinces  were  those  in  which  tranquillity  prevailed 
and  was  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  In  this  manner  a  Province  at  one  time 
Consular  might  become  Praetorian,  and  vice  versa ;  but  changes  of  this  kind 
seem  to  have  been  effected  frequently  without  reference  to  warlike  considerations.  ^ 

Ji«pail«i«  of  a  Procoasnl  or  Pvopractor  for  his  Provtmcc. — When  the 
time  had  arrived  for  a  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  to  leave  Rome  for  his  Province, 
he  received  his  equipments  from  the  Senate,  who  decided  by  what  number  of 
Legati  he  was  to  be  assisted,  the  amount  of  troops  which  were  to  be  placed  under 
his  command,  the  allowance  for  outfit  (Vasarium)  to  be  paid  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  all  other  things  requisite,  in  voting  which  they  were  said  Provin- 
eiam  Ornare  s.  Instmere. '  Having  then  received  Imperium  by  a  Lex  CuriatOj 
and  his  vows  having  been  offered  up  in  the  Capitol,  (votis  in  CapitoHo 
nuncupatis,")  '  he  took  his  departure  in  great  state  from  some  point  beyond  the 
walls,  arrayed  in  the  robe  of  a  military  commander,  (paludatus,)  his  lictors, 
twelve  or  six  as  the  case  might  be,  marching  before  him  with  Fasces  and 
Secures^  escorted  on  his  way  by  a  numerous  train  of  friends  and  clients,  and 
attended  by  his  personal  staff,  {Cohors  Praetoria,)  consisting  of  his  Quaestory 
his  Legatiy  various  subordinate  officers,  (Praefecti^)  derl^  and  secretaries, 
(^Scribaef)  servants  of  all  kinds,  (apparitores,')  public  shives,  (publici  servi^) 
and  a  throng,  who,  under  the  general  appAlations  of  Comites^  Amici^  FamiUares^ 
hoped  to  share  his  power  and  benefit  by  hia  patronage.^  He  was  bound  to 
travel  direct  to  his  Province,  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  through  which  he 
passed  being.obliged  to  find  lodging,  forage,  means  of  transport,  and  to  satisfy 
▼arions  other  demands,  which,  until  regulated  by  the  Lex  luHa^  frequently 
afforded  a  pretext  for  great  extortion  and  oppression.  *  When  a  sea  voyage  was 
necessary,  ships  were  provided  by  the  state.  *       \-»^ 

OoMBioaccmemi  wmd  DmrmMimm  of  a  Pvoytectel  €^mummm4, — ^Tho  com- 
mand of  a  governor  commenced  on  the  day  when  he  entered  his  Province,  or,  at 
all  events,  on  the  day  when  he  reached  one  of  the  chief  towns,  (Cic.  ad  Att.  Y. 
15,)  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  was  understood  to  continue  for  one 
year  only.  It  was,  however,  very  frequently  prolonged  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate;  and  even  when  no  fonna!  Prorogado  took  place,  a  governor  could 
remain  and  exercise  his  power  until  the  arrival  of  his  successor.    We  gather 

1  Clo.  id  Att.  I  18.  16.  de  ProT.  Cons.  7.  Ift.    Plat.  Pomp.  01.    Dion.  Com.  XXXYII  881 
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a  moro  Hmltad  Mnie,  •Ignilled  tho  military  body  guard  of  tho  goTemor.  Clo.  ad.  Urn, 
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firom  wluit  took  place  in  the  case  of  Cicero,  that  if  no  formal  vote  o^ProroffoHo 
had  been  passed,  a  governor  might,  at  the  end  of  his  official  year,  oommit  his 
Province  to  his  Quaestor  or  to  one  of  his  Legati  and  return  home.  But  thia 
was  a  contingency  so  little  to  be  looked  for  that  it  would  appear  that  no  provisioa 
was  made  to  meet  it. 

Although  the  power  of  the  provincial  governor  ceased  at  once  on  the  arn\'al 
of  his  successor,  he  retamed  hia  Imperium  and  his  Lictora  until  he  entered  Rome 
(Cic.  ad  Att  XI.  6.    Appian.  B.C.  I.  80.) 

Power  mad  Dalies  •£  m  Pvevlaeial  Oevemer. — ^These  were  partly  militaiy 
and  partly  dvil. 

1.  In  virtue  of  his  Imperium  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  was  commander-in- 
chief  of  all  the  troops,  whether  Roman  or  auxiliary,  stationed  in  the  Province, 
and  could,  in  emergencies,  order  a  local  levy  (ddectus  provinciaUs.)  These 
forces  he  could  employ  as  he  thought  fit,  either  for  the  purpose  of  repelling 
invasion  from  without,  or  suppressing  rebellion  within ;  but  on  no  account,  as 
already  observed,  could  he  quit  the  limits  of  his  Province  without  expna  orden 
from  the  Senate. 

2.  In  virtue  of  hia  Imperium  and  Potestas^  he  had  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
causes,  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  and  could  imprison,  scourge,  or  even  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death  upon  the  provinciaLs ;  but  Roman  citizens,  although  resident 
abroad,  had,  in  all  criminal  causes,  the  right  of  i^peal  {provocatio}  to  Rome.  The 
law  or  laws  by  which  the  constitution  oif  each  Province  was  established  usually 
settled  the  mode  in  which  justice  was  to  be  administered ;  ^  and  a  large  number 
of  suits  were  tried  before  local  and  domestic  tribunals,  although  there  seems  to 
have  been,  in  every  instance,  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governor,  who  was  assisted  in 
his  decisions  by  a  board  of  assessors,  termed  his  CotMlium,  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  administering  justice,  a  Province  was  usually  divided  into  districts, 
called  Conventus^  and  the  governor  made  the  drcnit  of  these  at  least  once  in  the 
year,  holding  his  court  in  the  principal  town.  In  performing  this  duty  be  was 
said  Agere  Conventus, '  • 

3.  Besides  the  above  duties,  the  Proconsul  or  Propraetor  regulated  all  matters 
connected  with  the  internal  government  and  interests  of  the  various  towns  and 
communities  contained  in  the  Province,  in  so  &r  as  his  interference  was  demanded 
or  warranted  (Cic  ad.  Q.  F.  I.  1.) 

Honoan  keatowed  •■  ProTlncial  Gevcmen. — When  the  inhabitants  of 
a  Province  entertained  feelings  of  attachment  and  gratitude  towards  their  ruler, 
or  deemed  it  expedient  to  feign  such  sentiments,  thev  were  wont  to  erect  temples, 
statues  and  other  memorials  (monumentd)  in  the  jora  of  the  chief  towns,  they 
instituted  solemn  festivals  to  keep  alive  the  recollection  of  his  virtues,  *  they 
despatched  embassies  to  Rome  to  pronounce  his  panegyric  before  the  Senate ;  and 
when  he  had  achieved  any  military  exploit,  they  subscribed  money,  termed 
aurum  coronariiaiij  to  assist  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  triumph.    Such 

1  Cioero  (in  Verr.  IL  18.  15.  27.)  glTet  muay  deUils  with  regard  to  Sioflj  which  ar«  mrj 
instructive. 

>  Conventus  denotes  properly  an  Msemblege  of  persons  who  have  met,  not  bj  chance,  bat 
for  a  fixed  purpose.    Henoe,  specially — 

I.  An  assemblage  of  persons  in  tlie  ProTlnces  meeting  together  to  attend  a  eonrt  of 

Jnstloe. 
1  The  day  or  days  on  which  these  ssswnWagee  took  place. 
S.  The  place  in  which  they  were  held, 
i.  The  district  of  which  the  inhabitanU  assembled. 
Comteniui  is  used  also  to  deuote  an  union  or  association  of  Roman  dtitens  dwdllng  In  a 
froTlnoe.    Bee  Ruv  s.?.  In  the  Encyolopaedie  der  Alther  tbumswissensohaft. 
?  Ssch  w«ro  the  MaredMa  in  SieUy,  the  Muda  and  Ltieuttia  in  Asia. 
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demonfltratfciiu  may,  m  some  nre  iiutance,  hare  been  called  forth  bj  a  gentle 
and  paternal  exercise  of  power ;  but  in  later  times  at  least,  when  they  were  most 
common,  thej  were  in  general  to  be  regarded  as  expressions  of  terror  and  servile 
flattery.  They  were  freqaentiy  demanded  and  enforced  as  a  matter  of  right  by 
the  most  nnworthy ,  and  large  soma  were  extorted  by  the  cormpt  and  anscmpalous 
as  contributions  towards  honorary  testimonials.  ^ 

EAMdcd  Pnyperty  ta  thm  ProTiaec*.^ — In  a  newly  snbjngated  PtOYince  the 
whole  of  the  landed  property  fell  under  one  of  two  heads,  it  was  either,  1.  Ager 
Privatus,  belonging  to  private  individuals,  or,  2.  Ager  PuhUcus,  belonging  to 
the  governing  U^dy,  or  to  different  communities  and  corporations,  the  proceeds 
of  which  were  applied  to  public  purposes.  The  whole  of  the  soil,  whether  Ager 
Privatus  or  Ager  PublkuSj  was  regarded,  theoretically,  as  belonging,  by  right 
of  conquest,  to  the  victors,  and  entirely  at  their  disposal.  In  practice,  however, 
the  lands  of  private  proprietors  in  the  Provinces  were  seldom  confiscated  by  the 
Romans ;  but  the  owners  were  allowed  to  retain  possession  and  fiill  right  of 
property  on  payment  of  a  moderate  land  tax.  The  Ager  PubUcus,  on  the  ether 
hand,  was  usually  regarded  as  part  of  the  spoils  of  war,  and  was  disposed  of  in 
various  ways — 1.  A  portion  was  frequently  sold  and  the  proceeds  paid  into  the 
Aerarium — 2.  A  portion  was  farmed  out  to  tenants  who  possessed  no  right  of 
property  in  the  soil  which  they  cultivated,  but  paid  a  fixed  rent — 3.  A  portion 
was  frequently  left  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation  or  community  by  whom  it 
had  been  formerly  held,  but  became  subject  to  certain  payments  to  fiome.  v«^ 

Taatatl«B  aad  Bnrd«as  ta  tbe  Pi«vlBces, — ^In  like  manner  as  the  Ager 
Puhlicus  m  the  Provmces  was  in  most  cases  seised  by  the  Romans,  so  they 
appropriated  the  levenues  which  had  been  raised  from  other  sources  in  the  dif- 
ferent countries  when  independent  Such  were  the  duties  levied  on  exports  and 
imports,  the  profits  realised  from  salt  works,  mines,  and  many  other  objects 
which  would  vary  in  different  localities. 

In  addition  to  the  land-tax  paid  by  the  provindals,  they  were  often  subjected 
to  a  property-tax,  (TribtUum^)  which  was  levied  firom  each  individual  in  propor- 
tion  to  the  amount  of  his  means.  For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  necessary 
data,  a  provincial  Census  became  necessary.  To  this  we  find  many  allusions  in 
the  dassical  writers, '  and  eveiy  one  is  familiar  with  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke, 
which  informs  us  that  Joseph  undertook  the  journey  from  Nazareth,  which 
hnmediately  preceded  the  Nativity,  in  order  that  he  might  be  registered  at 
Bethlehem. 

But  not  only  were  the  provincials  required  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  in  the  form  of 
land-tax,  property-tax,  and  other  well  defined  imposts,  but  they  were  liable  to 
various  demands  of  an  arbitrary  character,  which  varied  for  different  times  and 
different  places.  Thus  they  might  be  required  to  provide  winter  quarters  for 
troops,  to  equip  and  maintain  fleeto  for  war  or  transport,  to  afford  supplies  for 
the  table  of  the  governor  and  his  retinue,  (Jrumentum  in  cellatn^)  and  to  submit 
to  many  other  burdens  which  were  peculiarlygalling,  since  they  were,  to  a  great 
eitent,  regulated  by  the  discretion  of  their  rulers,  and  therefore  could  be,  and 
often  were  employed  by  them  as  engines  of  intimidation,  oppression,  and 
extortion.' 

I  da  iR  Verr.  XL  21.  67.  69.  IV.  10.  67.  p?o  FImo.  1ft.  98.  SS.  86.  40.  In  Plioa  S7.  ad  a  F.  I. 
I.  <  9.  Ad  fam.  III.  7. 9.    Pint  a  Flaminin.  1& 

i  e.g.  C1&  in  Verr.  IL  49.  51  seqq.  Lir.  Eplt  CJLXXIV.  CXXXVII.  Plin.  Epa  X.  9X 
MS.  Dlou  Cau.  LIU  8S.  Kt*        •* 

S  Cla  pro  lee.  Man.  U.  DIt.  In  Q.  C.  la  in  Yarr.  1.  34.  Sli  II.  6a  111.  S.  81.  86.  87.  V.ii;.  13. 
81.  aa6£proFlacc;lS.ll    FhUipp.  XL  It 
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Vrirlleges  e^i«7«d  hj  Psrtlenlar  C«ntai«iiltl«8  ta  the  Pr^rtei 

Although  a  Proyince  as  a  whole  was  subject  to  the  control  of  the  law  or  laws  by 
which  it  was  constituted,  and  to  the  sway  of  the  governor  by  whom  these  laws 
were  administered,  yet  almost  eveiy  ProTinoe  contained  within  its  limits  com- 
munities, which  enjoyed  special  privileges.  These  communities,  for  the  most 
part,  belonged  to  one  or  other  of  the  following  classes : — 

1.  Municipia. — On  Municipia  in  general  see  p.  90.  With  regard  to  the 
provincial  Municipia  we  can  say  little.  In  all  probability,  no  two  of  these  towns 
had  exactly  the  same  constitution;  bat  their  common  characteristic  was. the 
right  of  internal  self-government. 

2.  Coloniae. — These,  as  in  Italy,  might  be  either  Coloniae  Civium  Roman' 
orum  or  Coloniae  Latinae^  or,  in  the  frontier  provinces  especially,  Cohmae 
MiUtares.    See  p.  88—90. 

3.  Civitates  Liberae, — ^These  were  cities  or  communities  which,  by  a  special 
law,  were,  in  return  for  some  benefit  conferred  upon  Rome,  or  from  motives  of 
policy,  permitted  to  administer  their  own  affairs  without  any  interference  upon 
the  part  of  the  provincial  governor ;  and  although  subjects  of  Rome  were  no 
more  under  his  Imperium  than  if  they  had  actually  been  Uving  in  Rome.  Thns, 
Byzantium  and  Cyzicus  both  received  Libertas^  as  a  reward  for  thdr  good 
service  in  the  war  against  Mithridates ;  but  Cyzicus  forfeited  this  privilege  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in  consequence  of  alleged  misoonduct  (Cic.  de  Prov.  Cons. 
8.  4.    Tadt.  Ann.  lY.  86.) 

4.  Civitates  Immunes. — ^These  were  cities  or  communities  which  were  exempted 
from  the  taxes  and  other  imposts  for  which  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the 
Provinces  were  liable.  Imtnunitas  was  by  no  means  necessarily  a  consequence 
of  Liberias,  for  a  state  might  be  a  Civitas  Libera  and  yet  heavily  taxed.  Thus, 
Byzantium,  which  enjoyed  Libertas^  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  public  burdens 
imposed  upon  it  that  Claudius  saw  fit,  upon  petition,  to  grant  it  an  exemption 
fix)m  tribute  for  five  years  (Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  62.  68.)  In  like  manner,  a 
Civitas  might  be  Immunis  without  being  LiSera. 

5.  Civitates  Foederaiae, — ^All  cities  and  communities  were  oomprdiended 
nnder  this  title  whose  position  with  regard  to  Rome  was  defined  by  a  trea^ 
separate  and  distinct  firom  those  laws  which  provided  for  the  general  regulation 
of  the  province.  The  fact  that  a  Civitas  was  Foederata  did  not  necessarily 
imply  the  enjoyment  of  high  privileges.  It  might  be  Libera  or  Jmmimu,  or 
both,  in  virtue  of  its  Foedtts;  but  it  did  not  follow  as  a  matter  of  course  that  it 
was  either.  Civitates  lAberae^  Civitates  Immunes,  and  Municipia  were  some- 
times all  included  in  the  general  designation  of  Civitates  Foederatae;  bat| 
generally  speaking,  the  right  implied  by  Libertas  and  Immuniias  were  perfectly 
simple  in  themselves,  and  were  the  result  of  a  firee  gift,  which  might  be  cancelled 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  giver,  while  the  condition  of  the  Civitates  Foederatae  was 
secured  by  a  formal  treaty,  and  the  relations  established  were  frequently  of  a 
complicated  nature. 

Nnmber  of  Provinces  Hnder  the  Rei^ablic* — 1.  The  earliest  Province  was 
that  portion  of  Sicilia  which  had  belonged  to  Carthage,  and  which  was  ceded 
to  Rome  at  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  241 ;  but  afler  the  capture  of 
Syracuse  in  B.C.  212,  and  of  Agrigentum  in  B.C.  210,  it  embraced  the  whole 
idand.  2.  Sardinia  and  Corsica^  subdued  in  B.C.  288.  8.  Hispania  Citerior; 
and  4.  Hispania  Ulterior.  The  exact  period  when  these  were  constituted 
Provinces  is  unceitain ;  but  it  was  probably  in  B.C.  206,  when  the  Carthagimazia 
were  finally  subdued.  livy,  when  treating  of  the  events  of  that  year  says — Itaqmt 
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ergo  prima  Romanis  inita  Provinciarum  quae  quidem  Continentis  sint^  pos- 
irema  omnium^  nostra  demum  aetate^  ductu  auspicioque  AugnsH  Caesarts 
perdomita  est  5.  Macedonia^  although  fully  subjogated  as  early  ai  B.C.  168, 
was  not  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Proymoe  until  B.C.  146.  6.  lUyricum^  called 
also  Dahnatia^  about  the  same  time  as  Macedonia.  7.  A/ncOj  after  the 
destruction  of  Carthage  by  Sdpio  in  B.C.  146.  8.  Asia^  in  B.C.  129.  9.  Gallia. 
Transalpinaj  comprehending  originally  (B.C.  121)  the  country  of  the  Allobroges 
only  and  the  south-east  comer  of  GauL  In  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
divisions  of  that  country,  this  was  sometimes  termed  GalUa  Narbonensis  or, 
emphatically  Provincia.  Caesar  conquered  the  whole  of  Gaul  and  divided  it 
into  three  Provinces.  10.  GalUa  Cisalpina  was  subdued  as  early  as  B.C.  190; 
but  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  periofl  when  it  became  a  Province.  It  ceased  to  be 
a  Province  in  B.C.  48,  when  it  was  included  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  11. 
Achaia^  although  fiilly  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans  after  the  capture  of 
Corinth,  B.C.  146,  did  not  become  a  Province  for  some  years  subsequent  to  that 
date.  12.  CiUcia  was  certainly  a  Province  as  early  as  B.C.  80.  IS.  Bithymay 
in  B.C.  74.  14.  Syria^  in  B.C.  64,  after  the  conquests  of  Pompeius.  15.  Orett 
and  Cyrenaica,  in  B.C.  63. 

Of  these  fifteen  provinces,  seven  were  in  the  year  B.C.  51,  Prooinciat 
Consulares^  viz.  the  two  Gauls  and  Illyricum,  the  two  Spains,  Oilicia  and 
Bithynia,  which  now  included  Pontus.  The  remainder  were  Provinciae  Prae- 
toriae,  «^ 

lisws  with  regard  to  the  Provlncca. — ^In  addition  to  the  laws  which 
defined  the  constitution  of  each  Province  separately,  general  statutes  were  passed 
from  time  to  time,  which  applied  to  all  alike.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were — 

Lex  Sempronia  de  Provindis  Consularibus^,  passed  by  C.  Gracchus  in  B.C. 
123,  which  enacted  that,  in  each  year,  before  the  election  of  Consuls  took  place, 
the  Senate  should  determine  what  two  Provinces  were  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Consuls  about  to  be  chosen,  and  that  the  Consuls  after  thor  election  should,  by 
mutual  agreement,  or  by  lot,  decide  which  of  these  two  Provinces  was  to  be 
assigned  to  each.  Thus,  we  read  Ut  Sallust  (Jug.  27) — Lege  Sempronia 
Provinciae  futuris  ConsuWms  NunUdia  atque  Italia  decretae.  The  object  of 
this  law  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  intrigues  and  corrupt  practices  by  which  Consuls 
elect  were  in  the  habit  of  endeavouring  to  influence  the  Senate  to  grant  them 
those  Provinces  which  were  likely  to  be  most  agreeable  or  most  profitable,  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  ^ 

Lex  Cornelia  de  Provindis  ordmandis,  passed  by  Sulla.  The  provisions  of 
this  law  known  to  us  were — 

1.  It  limited  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  provineial  communities  in  sendmg 
embassies  to  Bome  for  the  purpose  of  praising  their  governors. 

2.  It  deckred  that  those  to  whom  Provinces  hiid  been  assigned  in  terms  of 
the  Lex  Sempronia  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  Imperium  until  they  had 
entered  the  city.  Thus  we  find  Cicero  retaining  his  Imperium  for  many  montte 
after  he  had  quitted  his  Province  and  returned  to  Italy,  in  the  hope  oi  eing  at 
length  permitted  to  celebrate  a  triumph. 

8.  It  ordered  a  provincial  governor  to  quit  the  Province  (decederey  willin 
thirty  days  after  the  arrival  of  his  successor. '   i 

1  Cic  (l«  ProT.  CoTit.  2.  a  pro  BulU  97.  «d  Fun.  L  7.    Ont  pro 
%  Clo.  Ad  Cun.  L  9.  IlL  &  s.  la 
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Lex  luUa  de  PromncHs^  passed  by  Jolins  Csesar.  In  this,  or  In  the  Lei 
luUa  de  Repetundisy  it  was  jnacted — 

1.  That  a  prorincial  gove  nor,  on  quitting  his  Froymce,  most  make  np  three 
copies  of  his  acootints,  and  deposit  two  copies  in  the  Province,  (rationes  confectcu 
coUatasque  deponere,)  one  in  each  of  the  two  chief  towns,  the  third  to  be 
depodted  in  the  Aerarhan  at  Borne  (rationes  ad  Aerarivan  referre.)  Thua, 
Cicero  teDs  ns  that,  in  obedience  to  this  law,  he  left  copies  of  his  acoomita  at 
Laodicea  and  Apamea — lex  iubehat^  ut  apud  duos  civUates,  Laodicensem  et 
Apameensem^  quae  nobis  maximae  videbaniur^  qwmiam  ita  necesse  erat^ 
roHoTies  confectas  coUatasque  deponeremus. 

2.  That,  in  the  Praetorian  Provinces,  the  goTemor  should  not  remain  b^ond 
the  space  of  one  year,  and  in  the  Consular  Provinces  not  beyond  two  years. 

3.  That  no  governor  should  be  pennitted  to  receive  Aurum  Coronarium 
from  his  Province,  until  after  a  triumph  had  been  aotually  voted  him  by  the 
Senate. 

4.  That  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  a  Proconsular  governor  to  administer  justice 
in  a  Civilas  Libera. 

By  this,  or  some  other  Lex  luUot  the  amount  of  accommodation  and  supplies 
to  be  aff(Mrded  to  Boman  governors  when  journeying  to  their  Provinces,  by  the 
towns  and  states  through  which  th^  passed,  was  strictly  specified.  ^ 

In  B.C.  52  the  Senate,  in  order  to  repress  the  corrupt  practices  which,  not- 
withstanding the  operation  of  the  Lex  Sempronia^  still  prevailed  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  Provinces,  passed  a  resolution,  that  no  Consul  or  Praetor 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  government  of  a  Province  until  five  years 
had  elapsed  firom  iAe  period  when  he  had  held  office  in  the  dty ;  and  that,  in 
order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public  service  in  the  meantime,  all  persons  who 
had  held  the  office  of  Consul  or  Praetor  previous  to  the  year  B.C.  56,  and  had 
not  yet  acted  as  provincial  governors,  should  be  required  to  supply  the  vacancies. 
In  this  manner  Cicero,  much  against  his  wishes,  waa  compelled  to  leave  Borne 
in  B.C.  51,  in  order  to  act  as  Proconsul  of  Cilicia.  * 

The  ProTliicM  ander  the  Empire. — Arrangements  entirely  new  were* 
introduced  by  Augustus.    The  whole  of  the  Provinces  were  now  divided  into 
two  classes — 

1.  Provinciae  Imperatoriae^  which  were  under  the  direct  and  sole  control  of 
the  Emperor. 

2.  Provinciae  Senatoriae^  which  were  administered  by  the  Senate. 

The  Provinciae  Imperatoriae  comprehended  all  the  frontier  Provinces  which 
required  the  constant  presence  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  These  armies,  and  the 
Provinces  in  which  they  were  quartered,  were  commanded  by  military  officers, 
styled  Legati  Caesaris  or  Legati  Augusii^  who  were  named  by  the  Emperor,  he 
himself  being  commander-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  state.  The  revenues 
of  these  Provinces  were  received  by  imperial  agents,  termed  Procuratores 
Caesaris^  and  the  proceeds  were  paid  into  the  private  exchequer  (Fiscus)  of 
the  Prince.  Some  of  the  smaller  imperial  Provinces,  or  portions  of  the  larger 
Provinces,  such  as  Judssa,  in  which  the  presence  of  a  Legatus  was  not  held  to 
be  necessary,  were  ruled  by  a  Procurator  alone. 

The  Provinciae  Senatoriae  were  those  which,  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  long 
established  peace,  and  removed  to  a  distance  firom  foreign  foes,  did  not  require 

1  Gle.  d«  ProT.  Cknui  4  In  Plaoa  ]&  SB.  87.  ad  iSun.  IL  17.  Y.  sa  ad  Ait  Y.  Kk  1&  2L  YL 
7.  PhUippL  L  &  IIL  1&  Y.  a  YUL  9, 
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cnj  troops,  except  each  as  were  emplojed  for  pnrposesof  show  or  of  police. 
These,  as  formerlj,  were  goTemed  by  persons  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul 
or  of  Praetor;  bat  all  such  governors  were  now,  without  distinction,  styled 
ProconsuUs.  ^  Thej  were  attended  by  Quaestors,  who  reoeiTed  the  revenues 
and  paid  them  into  the  public  Aerariv'm^  which  was  managed  by  the  Senate. 
With  the  exception  of  mihtary  duties,  the  functions  of  the  provincial  Proconsuls 
under  the  empire  were  much  the  same  as  under  the  republic,  they  had  the  same 
external  marks  of  honour,  were  attended  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  personal 
followers,  and  received  equipments  and  allowances  from  the  Senate.  Their 
appointment  was  for  one  year,  and  waa  nominally  regulated  by  the  Senate;  but 
if  the  Emperor  thought  fit  to  interfere,  his  wishes  wero  never  disputed.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  imperial  Legally  and  tlie  Senatorial  ProconsuleSj 
the  Emperor  and  the  Senate  conjointly  sometimes  granted,  for  a  time,  supreme 
power  over  a  number  of  provinces  to  one  individual.  Thus,  under  Tiberius,  the 
whole  of  the  East  was  committed  to  Germanicus,  and  under  Nero  to  Ck)rbu]o. 
With  regard  to  the  former  Tacitus  thus  expresses  himself— 7\(m  decreto  Patrum 
permissae  Germanico  Provinciae  quae  mart  dividuntur^  maiusque  imperium, 
quoquo  adisset^  quam  iii  qui  sorte  cut  missu  Prmcipis  obtinerent  * — ^where  the 
word  sorte  indicates  the  Proconsuls. 

All  provincial  governors  under  the  empire  are  frequently  included  under  the 
general  title  Praesides  Protfinciarum ;  but  Praeses  is  more  frequently  employed 
with  reference  to  the  imperial  governors,  and  eventually  denoted  an  inferior  class 
of  officers.  Many  other  terms,  such  as  luridici^  Beciores,  Correctores  were 
introduced  at  different  times ;  but  upon  these  we  cannot  enter  here.  ^^ 

Changes  occasionally  took  place  in  the  distribution  of  the  Provinces ;  but, 
aeoording  to  the  original  division,  the  Senatoriae  were  twelve  in  number — 

1.  Africa. — 2.  Asia, — 8.  Uispania  Baetica,—A.  Gallia  Narhonensis.'^ 
5.  SicUia, — 6.  Sardinia, — 7,  lllyricum  and  Dalmatia, — 8.  Macedonia. — 
9.  Achaia, — 10.  Cretaet  Cyrenaica, — 11.  Cyprus, — 12.  Bithynia  etPontus. 

The  Imperatoriae  were  also  twelve— 

1.  Hispania  Ltmfanico.— 2.  Himania  Tarraconensis, — 8.  Gallia  Lug- 
iunensi8,^—4,  Gallia  Belgica.^^,  Noricum, — 6.  Pannonia, — 7.  Vindelicia 
et  Bhdetia. — 8.  Moesia, — 9.  Alpes  Maritimae, — 10.  CUicia. — 11.  Galatia, 
—12.  Syria, 

lUyricum  and  Dalmatia  were  soon  transferred  to  the  Emperor.  Tiberius 
took  Achaia  and  Macedonia  from  the  Senate;  but  they  were  restored  1^ 
Claudius.  ^ 

The  followmg  Proviitces  were  subsequently  added  to  the  Imperatoriae:^^ 
Germania  Superior  et  Inferior^  on  the  leil  bank  of  the  Rhine — Cappadocia 
— Mauritania — Lycia — dottiae  Alpes — Britawiia —  Commagene — Thracia 
'^Dada — A  rmenia — Arabia — Mesopotamia, 

Italia  was  reckoned  as  a  province  from  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The  position 
ciJEgyptus  was  altogether  peculiar.  From  the  period  of  its  final  subjugation 
it  was  regarded  as  a  private  estate  of  the  Emperors,  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Boman  people.  It  was  placed  under  the  sway  of  a  Praefectus^ 
called  frequently  Praefectus  Augustalis,  who  was  nominated  by  the  Emperor, 

1  Dion  Cms.  LTT.  S3  LIII.  13.    8ott.  Oetav.  47.    Taelt  Ann.  XTL  18. 

S  Dion  Ciiu.  LIII.  IS.    Suet.  Octftv.  47.    Taeit  Ann.  IIL  St  38. 

STMit  Ann.  IL  43.  XV.  85.  VeMelus  11.  03.  8o  Auynstut  bad  vpon  two  ooettlont. 
B.O.  S3,  and  B  C  IS,  Investad  Agrlppa  with  attprama  command  otm*  aU  tba  Easlani 
Proflnoaa. 

S  Tadt.  Ana  L  7a    Snat  Gland.  S&    Dion  Caaa.  Ull.  I&  UL  U. 
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and  cbosen  from  the  Eqaestrian  order.  No  Senator  or  Eqnes  of  the  higlier  cLm 
was  permitted  to  enter  Egypt  withoat  reoeiTing  express  permission  from  the 
Prince ;  and  Hberios  shaiplj  rebuked  Germanicus  for  having  yentared  to  visit 
Alexandria  without  leave.  The  cause  of  these  jealous  regulations  is  brieflj 
explained  bj  Tacitus — Augustus  inter  alia  dominaihms  arcana^  vetUis  msi 
permissu  ingredi  Senatoribus  out  Equitibus  Romanis  lUustnJbus^  seposvit 
jEgyptum,  nefame  urgerei  Italiam  qmsquis  earn  Provinciam  claustraque  terrae 
ac  marts,  quamvis  levi  praesidio  adversum  ingentes  exercUuSj  inseduset — and 
in  another  passage — JEgyptvan  capiasque^  quibus  coerceretWy  iam  indea  THco 
AugustOy  Equites  Bomani  ohtinent  loco  regum :  Ua  visum  expedire^  Provinciam 
aditu  diffi<nlem,  annonae  fecundhm,  superstitione  et  lascivia  discordem  et 
mcbUem,  insdam  legum^  ignaram  magistratuum^  domi  retinere.  ^ 

DUTerent  appUcatloMfl  of  the  teroi  Pr«€«iMal  nnder  the  Bep«bllc« — 
It  may  prevent  confusion  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  term  Proconsul  is  Tmiformly 
employed  to  denote  an  individual  who,  although  not  actually  holding  the  ofBce 
of  Consul,  exercised  in  some  particular  locality  all  the  powers  of  a  ConsuL  We 
m.iy  distinguish  four  varieties  of  Proconsuls. 

1.  Occasionally  a  distinguished  leader  who  was  Privatus,  i.e.  out  of  office, 
but  who,  at  some  former  period,  had  held  the  office  of  Ck)n8ul,  was  specially 
appointed  to  perform  some  particular  duty,  and  was /or  that  purpose  armed  with 
the  same  powers  which  he  would  have  wielded  had  he  been  actually  Consul. 
Thus,  T.  Quinctius,  who  was  Consul  in  B.C.  465,  was  hastily  despatch^  fitmi 
Rome  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  to  relieve  Sp.  Furius,  who  was  be«eged 
in  his  camp  by  the  Aequi,  and,  in  so  far  as  necessair  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object,  was  armed  with  the  powers  of  a  Consul — Optimum  visum  est  Pbo 
Consuls  T.  Quinctium  subsidia  castris  cum  sociaK  exercitu  mitti — (Liv.  EI. 
4,)  and  when  the  object  was  accomplished  the  power  ceased.  So  also  Pompeius, 
in  B.C.  67,  three  years  after  his  consulship,  was  invested  by  the  Lex  Gabima 
with  the  title  of  JfVocofuul,  and  with  very  ample  powers,  in  order  that  he  might 
prosecute  the  war  agiunst  the  pirates  (Ydleius  II.  31.) 

2.  It  happened,  in  some  very  rare  instances,  that  a  private  individual,  who 
had  never  held  the  office  of  Consul,  was  sent  forth  upon  a  mission  as  a  Prooonsul. 
This  came  to  pass  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Sdpio  Africanus,  who,  in  B.C.  211, 
was  s^t  into  Spain  as  Proconsul  at  the  age  of  twenty-four ;  and  again  in  the 
case  of  Pompeius,  who,  in  B.C.  76,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  before  he  had  held 
any  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  was  appointed  Prooonsul  to  conduct  the  war 
agamst  Sertorius.    See  above,  p.  182. 

3.  When  a  Consul,  at  the  dose  of  his  year  of  office,  had  his  Imperium  pro- 
longed, in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  carry  out  some  undertaking,  (see 
above,  p.  182,)  he  continued  to  command  with  the  title  Proconsul.  The  first 
example  upon  record  is  that  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  B.C.  326,  (liv.  YIIL  23 — 
26,)  and  the  procedure  subsequently  became  common. 

4.  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  the  Consuls  usually  remained  in  the  dty 
during  their  year  of  office,  and  after  this  had  expired  proceeded,  as  Proconsuls, 
to  assume  the  government  of  a  province. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Proconsuls  who  belong  to  the  three  first  heads  were 
officers  who  received  extraordinaiy  appointments  in  consequence  of  a  special 
decree  of  the  Senate,  or  of  a  Rogation  submitted  to  the  people,  while  the 

1  Tacit  Ann.  TT.  50.  XII.  OOi  Hist.  1. 11.    Comp.  LIt.  Epit  CXXXnL    VelMw.  IL  SBL 
Dion  Cmi.  LL  17.  LIU.  IS. 
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Prooonsub  who  belong  to  the  foarth  class  were,  for  a  considerable  period, 
appointed  as  a  matter  of  ordinaiy  routine.  ^ 

A  controversj  has  been  maintained  bj  grammarians,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
whether  it  is  more  correct  to  employ  the  form  Pro  Congide  in  two  distinct  words, 
or  Proconsul  declined  as  an  ordinaiy  noun,  or  whether  each  is  in  itself  correct, 
but  the  signification  different.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  remark,  without  enterinfl^ 
into  detaik,  that  if  we  consult  inscriptions  and  the  oldest  MSS.  we  shall  find 
both  forms  need  indifferentlj  by  the  best  authors  to  convey  the  same  idea,  it 
being  observed  that  Pro  Consule  can  be  employed  only  when  the  sentence  is 
thrown  into  a  particular  shape.   ,^ • 

A  Proconsul  is  sometimes  styled  Consul^  as  in  Liv.  XXYI.  33.  XXYIII.  39 ; 
but  this  may  be  merely  an  oversight  or  an  inaccurate  expression. 

A  Proconsul  is  sometimes  styled  Praetor^  as  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  Y.  21.  ad.  Fam. 
IL  17.  XIII.  15.  In  this  case  Praetor  is  probably  employed  in  its  general  and 
ancient  signification  of  General  or  Commander  (see  above,  p.  133.) 

On  the  other  hand,  a  provincial  governor  is  sometimes  styled  Proconsul^ 
although  he  had  never  held  any  office  higher  than  the  Praetonhip.  Thus,  G. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus  who  was  elected  Praetor  for  B.C.  197,  (liv.  XXXII.  27,) 
IB  soon  afterwards  spoken  of  (XXXUL  25)  as  C  Sempronium  Tuditanum  Pro- 
consulem  in  CUeriore  Hispania;  and  in  like  manner,  M.  Fulvius,  who  waa 
elected  Praetor  for  B.C.  193,  and  received  Hispania  Ulterior  as  his  province  by 
lot,  (Liv.  XXXrV.  54.  55,)  is  called,  the  following  year,  M,  Fulvius  Proconsul 
(Liv.  XXXV.  22.) '  This  apparent  inconsistency  is  generally,  if  not  always,  to 
be  explamed  by  the  fact  that  the  Senate,  when  the  condition  of  a  Praetorian 
Frovmce  was  such  as  to  demand  the  influence  and  might  of  the  highest  power, 
were  wont  to  invest  the  Praetor,  who  was  about  to  take  the  command,  with 
Proconsulare  Imperium^  thus  entitling  him,  during  the  period  of  his  government, 
to  bear  all  the  insignia  and  exercise  all  the  authority  of  a  Consul.  Hence,  Q 
Cicero  (the  brother  of  the  orator)  who,  after  having  been  Pnetor,  acted  as 
governor  of  Asia,  is  styled  indifferently  Propraetor  and  Proconsul^  the  former 
denoting  the  office  which  he  had  actually  held  in  Rome,  the  latter  the  dignity 
which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  power  which  he  possessed,  in  his  province. '  ^ 

IK7ERI0B  MAQISTBATES  UNDEB  THE  BEFUBUC. 

In  addition  to  the  great  fimctionaries,  whose  duties  we  have  described  above, 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  officials  who  performed  tasks  of  an  impor- 
tant, but  less  dignified  character.  These  were  comprehended  under  the  general 
designation  of  Minores  Magistratus;^  but  we  must  carefully  distinguish  this 
use  of  these  words  fixnn  the  more  extended  application  of  the  same  phrase,  as 

1  It  win  be  gmthered  from  what  hu  bMO  taid  aboT*.  that  a  Proooaral  aaanmed  the  InilgnU 
of  hla  olBee  aa  noon  as  he  quitted  the  eltj  (  but  he  coald  exerclae  no  power.  cItU  or  military, 
eseept  withtn  the  liinttt  of  hit  ProrlnoeL  He  reUloed.  howerer,  both  hie  tmperfum  and  the 
outward  lymbolfl  of  hie  dignity  nntll  he  re-entered  the  olty.  Theae  rules  applied  to  the 
Prooonsuls  of  the  empire  as  wefl  as  of  the  republla  The  statements  of  Ulplan  are  dlstlnet 
and  preelse— Preeoiuitf  vbi^ue  quidem  frroeonsuhria  itufgnia  haM  »ttUim  atgfit  tifhem  egrggnu 
«H  .*  PotnUttem  auUm  nei*  ejrerettt  nisi  in  ta  Frotimda  wla  fuat  §i  dtenta  evf— and  again-.* 
Fneontut  p«rtam  Bcmas  inffteuui  dnonH  /MpentMi— Ulplan.  Digest.  I.  ztL  1. 16.  oomp.  Cl«^ 
ad  Att.  VfL  1.  7.    LIT.  XLV.  SS.    Tacit  Ann.  IIL  19. 

t  For  other  examples  see  Cla  in  Vatin.  5.  (C.  Goaconlns,)  pro  ligar.  L  CC.  Coaaldiiu.) 
ad  fam.  XIL  11.12.  XIII  7a  79.  (Casstnsand  AUlenos.)  '     -^  --»' 

t  Cia  ad  Q.  F.  L  1.  de  Dlrln.  L  9B.    Suet  OoUt.  3.  oompi  VeOsIvs  11. 41  09.  Ola  PhUipp. 

«'CI«.deleff.in.a    Ut.  XXXU  Ml  XXXTL  a  XXXIX.  la    Suet.  CMi;4L 
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expUinecl  above,  p.  184.    Of  the  Minores  Magktratm^  in  the  restricted 
the  most  oooBpicaoas  vrere — 

I.  TrianiTiri  c«Fitei«%  BistitDted,  Aooording  to  liiry,  about  B.G.  289. 
These  may  bo  regarded  as  poKoe  comtniBsiooers,  enbordinate  to  the  AediJeai 
JUnong  the  tasks  special]/  imposed  upon  them  were^  the  charge  of  the  gaols, 
and  the  execation  cf  those  crimimds  who  were  pat  to  death  in  prison.  Thef 
exercised  jorisdiction,  sometimes  of  a  summarf  character,  over  shiTes  and  pere- 
ffriui ;  their  tribunal  being  placed  beside  the  Oolumna  Maenia  in  the  Fomm 
^see  above,  p.  17.)  They  appear  to  harve  presided  at  preliminary  investigatiooa 
m  cases  of  murder  and  other  heinous  offences  against  the  person ;  they  committed 
to  prison  those  accosed,  and  occasionally  acted  as  publio  impeacbers.  They 
existed  under  the  earlier  emperors ;  and  we  hear  of  them  in  inscriptionB  as  late 
M  the  third  century.  ^ 

II.  TrlHOiTiri  N^ctarBl  are  generally  beKeved  to  have  been  distinct  from 
the  Triuhyibi  Capitales,  and  to  have  been  specially  diarged  with  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  city  by  night,  patrolling  the  streets,  arresting  those  whom  they 
found  prowling  about  under  suspicious  circumstances,  enforcing  precautions 
against  fire,  and  taking  prompt  measures  for  quenching  conflagrations  whicb 
might  arise.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  magistracy  is  distinctly  mentioned 
by  Livy  at  a  period  prior  to  that  which  he  fixes  for  the  institution  of  the 
Triumviri  Capitales;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  historian,  when  giving 
an  account  of  the  panic  which  arose  in  consequence  of  the  disclosures  regarding 
the  Bacchanalia,  details  certain  duties  imposed  upon  the  Triumviri  Capitales^ 
which  must  liave  devolved  upon  the  Triumviri  Noctumi  had  they  been  separate 
officers — Triumviria  CapHaUbus  mandatum  esty  ut  mgiUas  disponereiU  per 
urhem^  servarentque  ne  qui  noctumi  coetua  Jierent :  utque  db  incendits  caveretur; 
adiutoresque  Triumvirts  Qmnqueviri  uti  cis  Tiberim  suae  quisque  regionis 
aedijiciis  praeessent  Moreover,  Triumviri  Noctumi  are  not  included  in  the  list 
of  Minores  Magistratus^  as  they  existed  before  Augustus,  given  by  Dion  Gassiua, 
although  he  distinctly  describe  the  7Wumt;trt  CapUaUs — tX  rt  rpttg  it  rme 
rov  ^dttxTQv  ZU*e  9'pc9TtrayfAhot»  In  very  many  cases  where  allnsiona  are 
made  t<o  the  subordinate  police  magistrates,  they  are  spoken  of  aimply  aa 
Driumviri  or  Treviri,  without  the  addition  of  any  epithet.^ 

IIL  Qiiat««rvtri  Tito  la  Vrbe  PMrganidls. 
IV.  Dannivlrl  Vlto  extra  tJrbem  Pvrgaadto. 

These  must  have  acted  directly  under  the  orders  of  the  Aediles  (see  above,  p. 
157.)  The  former,  as  the  name  implies,  bemg  charged  with  cleansing  the  streeti 
within  the  city,  the  latter  those  in  the  suburbs. ' 

y.  DecvoiTlrl  Siliubos  Tndlcaadto. — ^Fomponius  asserts  that  this  oomi 
was  established  after  the  institution  of  the  offios  of  Praetor  Peregrinus^  and  at 
the  same  time  with  the  Triumviri  Capitales,  Many  antiquariana,  bowever, 
believe  that  the  board  existed  from  a  much  eariier  period,  and  that  it  is  allnded 
to  in  the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  passed  immediately  after  the  abdication  of  the 
Decemviri  Legibvs  Scribendis^  in  B.C.  449— »{7<  qui  Tribunis  Pldns  AedUSme 

1  LIT.  Epit  XI.  XXV.  1.  XXXIt  86.  XXXIX.  14. 17.  Cia  d^  legg.  Ill  S.  in  Q.  C.  Divl& 
(6.  and  not«  of  Pieud.  A*ron.  pro  Clnent.  13^  Aiooa  arKoment  In  Hiloa.  Varro.  L.I*.  Y. 
1 81 .  IX  {  85.  Fest.  %.  r.  Saeratnentum,  p.  844.  Sallnit  Cat  65l  Tacit  Ann.  V.  9.  Agrle.  % 
Benao.  ControT.  IIL  16.  VaL  Max.  V.  i?.  7.  VL  1. 10.  VIIL  !▼.  S.  SpartUo.  Hadrian.  4l  !& 
n.  Aal.  OelL  III.  &  Pompon.  Digest.  L  iL  &  {  30i  Plant  AoL  UL  IL  9.  Aaln.  L  iL  9b 
Hor.  Epod.  IV.  11. 

t  LW.  IX.  46.  EpIt  Xt  XXXIX.  14.  comp.  17.  Plant  Ampbit  1 1  8L  VaL  Max.  YIU.  I 
•  (L    Paul.  DlfMt  I.  XT.  I.    Dion.  Caaa.  LIV.  sa 

iTabaLHeraaL    Pompoa  DlgaaU  1. 11. 8.  {  SO.    DioB.  Caac  UV.  86. 
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ludicilnu  Decemviris  nocuisset  eiiu  caput  lovi  sacrum  esset :  famtlia  ad  aedem 
Cereris  Liberi  Liberaeque  venum  tret — ^in  which  oaae  thej  most  have  beea 
Mebeian  magistrates.  Thej  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  but  not  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  define  the  natnre  or  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  and  the  words  of  Bomponins 
yield  no  satisfactory  information — Deinde  guum  esset  necessarius  magistratus 
qui  Hastae  praeiesset  Decemviri  in  liUbus  iudicandis  sunt  consiiiuti.  By 
Augustus  they  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Centumviri^  who  will  be  mentioned 
more  particularly  when  we  treat  of  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  they  still 
existed  as  a  separate  and  independent  body  down  to  the  end  of  the  fiflh  century.  ^ 

VL  Trlamrlrl  liioMetnlcs — CommissionerB  of  the  mint,  to  whom  the  charge' 
of  coiniiig  money  was  eommitted.  The  names  of  indlYiduals  holding  this  office 
appear  frequently  upon  coins  struck  yery  near  the  close  of  the  commonwealth, 
with  the  addition  of  the  letters  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  denoting  Auro  Argento  Aeri 
FUmdo  Feriundo.  Pomponius  states  that  they  w«re  instituted  at  the  same 
period  with  the  Triumviri  Capitaks;  (B.G.  289 ;)  but  if  this  be  the  case  they 
oould  not  have  been,  as  ho  says  they  were,  aeris  argend  auri  flatores^  for  rilver 
was  not  coined,  according  to  Pliny,  until  B.C.  269,  and  gold  not  until  a  much 
later  epoch.  They  are  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (Ad.  Fam.  YII.  13)  in  a  complicated 
joke,  when  warning  his  friend  Trebatius  against  .enGountering  the  warlike  nation 
of  the  Treviri  in  Gaul — TVeviros  vites  censeo,  audio  Capitales  esse^  maUem 
auro,  aere,  argento  essenL  The  number  of  these  officers  was  increased  by  Julius 
OsBsar  to  four,  as  appears  from  coins  struck  while  he  held  sway ;  but  it  was 
again  reduced  to  three  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Caes.  41.  Dion  Cass.  LY.  26. 
Pompon.  Digest.  I.  ii.  2.  §  80.    Plin.  H.N.  XXXIII.  89.)  * 

Jn  addition  to  the  above,  who  seem  to  have  been  elected  regularly  every  year 
in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  commissioners  were,  from  time  to  time,  nominated  for 
the  performance  of  special  temporary  duties,  and  all  of  these  would,  for  the  time 
being,  be  ranked  as  Minores  Magistratus,  Such  were  the  oommiBsioners 
appointed  for  distributing  public  lands,  (agris  dividundis^)  for  planting  colonies, 
(coloniis  deducendis^)  ror  erecting,  dedicating  or  repairing  temples,  (aedibus 
/aciundis^'dedicandis — reficiendis^)  for  relieving  some  extraordinary  pressure 
in  the  money  market,  (Triumviri  s.  Q^inquevir^  Mensarii,)  and  many  others, 
the  nature  of  whose  offices  are  sufficiently  exphuned  by  the  epithets  employed, 
and  by  the  narratives  of  the  historians  by  whom  they  are  mentioned. 

Augustus  formed  a  sort  of  ooipi  or  board  of  the  Minor  Ma^^istrates,  which  he 
tenned  the  Vigintiviratus,  comprehending  the  IlJViri  CapUales^  the  IllVvii 
Monetales,  the  JVViri  Viis  tn  Urbe  purgandis,  and  the  XViri  Sttitttms 
iudicandis.  The  members  were  selected  exclusively  from  those  possessed  of  tba 
Census  Eq^ester,  and  admission  to  the  body  was  regardeil  as  the  fint  step 
towards  public  distinction.    Hence  Ovid  tells  ua — 

Cepimus  et  tonerae  primos  aetatis  honores 
£que  viris  quondiun  pais  tr^us  una  fuL  * 

PUBUG  SEBYAIVTS  OF  THE  MAGISTRATES. 

L  8eribM« — ^The  most  important  were  the  Scribae  s.  Scribae  Ubrariiy  ^  tha 

1  Pompon.  Dlffttt.  I IL  S.  {  S9.  Cio.  Ont  48.  de  leg g.  Ill  3.  oro  CMoln.  83.  Oral  ytm 
dom.  Ml  Varro  L.L.  IX.  f  8Si  Snet  Ocu?.  86.  Oloo  Cut.  LIV.  28.  Bldon.  ApolUn.  Epp. 
L  7.  IL  7. 

9  For  ftiti  InformAtlon  ontb*  THummri  UoiuUdm  iM  Eekhtl,  Deotrina  Nvmonm  fttMitm^ 
Ton.  V.  Cap.  !▼.  p.  61. 

«  Dion  Cms.  LIV.  SOL    Grid.  Trltt  IV.  z.  Sa 

4  Varro  R.  R.  IIL  2.  TabuL  HeraoL  But  Frontlnna  do  Aquaad.  100.  iaoma  to  draw  a 
distlDOtioo  botvaan  £crttM  and  Seriku  lAbrarU.  oonp.  Clo.  da  lag.  agr.  IL  Ul 
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government  olerks,  ft  oertain  number  of  whom  were  ftttached  to  the  Senate,  aod 
to  all  the  different  departments  of  the  public  serrice.  Their  dutj-  was  to  take 
down  and  record  the  proceedings  of  the  pablic  bodies,  to  transcribe  state  papers 
of  every  description,  to  keep  the  books  and  accounts  (rationes  perscribere — con- 
ficeri)  connected  with  the  different  offices,  to  supply  the  magistrates  with  the 
written  forms  required  in  transacting  public  business,  to  read  over  pablie 
docaments  in  the  Senate,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and  in  the  assembHes  of  the 
people,  and  to  perform  a  great  variety  of  services  of  a  similar  description.  When 
we  reooUect  that  the  principal  magistrates  remained  in  power  for  one  year  only, 
and  that  many  of  them  entered  upon  office  without  any  ezperienoe  or  pievioiiB 
knowledge  ofbusiness,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must  have  depended  entirely  upon 
their  sulxtrdinate  assistants,  who,  being  engaged  permanently  in  the  performance 
of  the  same  tasks,  would  be  able  to  inform  and  guide  thdr  superiors.  Aid  of 
this  description  would  especially  be  neoessaiy  in  the  case  of  the  Quaestozshipi, 
which  was  the  first  step  in  the  ascent  to  political  power,  but  which  must,  at  the 
same  time,  have  demanded  an  extensive  and  accurate  koowledge  of  a  multitude 
of  minute  details  connected  with  the  finances  of  the  republic  This  knowledge 
must  have  been  supplied  by  the  Scribae  ab  aerario^  the  chief  of  whom  were 
designated  Sexprimu 

The  Scribae  were  so  numerous  that  they  are  spoken  of  as  forming  a  separate 
class  in  the  state — Ordo  Scribarum — and  were  regarded  as  occupying  a  humble 
but  highly  respectable  position  in  the  conmiuniky. 

U.  lactores. — ^We  have  already  had  occasion  to  describe  the  Lictors,  as  the 
attendants  of  the  Kings,  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Dictators.  They  executed  the 
orders  of  the  magistrate  especially  where  force  was  required,  cleared  the  way 
before  him,  and  cQspersed  a  crowd  when  it  Impeded  public  business  (summovere 
tfirbam,)  When  any  one  failed  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  dignified  functionaiy, 
he  ordered  his  Lictor  to  mark  the  offender,  (anunadvertere,)  and  hence  ammad^ 
vertere  frequently  denotes  to  censure  or  punish, 

ni.  Accensi  were  messengers  or  orderlies,  one  of  whom  always  attended 
upon  the  higher  magistrates  to  convey  messages  or  commands.  We  hear  of  them 
in  connection  with  Consuls,  Proconsuls,  Praetors,  and  the  Decemvirs. 

lY.  Flai«rcs  were  also  attendants  upon  the  magistrates,  and  executed  their 
orders.  They  are  most  frequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Tribunes  of 
the  Plebs ;  but  we  find  them  employed  also  by  the  Senate,  by  Dictators,  and  by 
Consuls.  When  the  territory  of  Rome  extended  but  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
walls,  Viatores  were  sent  round  the  rural  districts  to  give  notice  to  those  residing 
in  the  country  of  meetings  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Comitia.  ^ 

y.  PnMoone»— criersy  were  employed  on  all  occasions  when  it  was  necessary 
to  make  public  proclamation  verbally  of  any  matter.  They  also  acted  as 
auctioneers,  both  for  public  and  private  property. 

AH  the  above  were  indnded  under  the  general  appeDation  of  Apparitores^  (that 
is,  persons  qui  apparent  s.  parent  magistratibus,^  a  term  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  public  servants  belonging  to  any  one  dass  or  to  the  whole  collectively. ' 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  Apparitores  were  all  free  men ;  many  of  them 
Jngenuij  a  larger  number,  especially  under  the  empire,  Libertini,  *  and  as  such 
were  completely  distinct  from  the  numerous  body  of  Servi  PubUci^  who  were 

1  LW.  VI.  15.  Vlli.  la  XXn  ll.    Plln.  H.N.  XVIII  8.    Atil.  GelL  IV.  10.  XHL  IS. 
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employed  in  inferior  capaoities.  The  Apparitores  were  ranked  together  in 
Decuriae^  each  Decuria  apparently  comprehending  those  who  were  connected 
with  one  particular  department  and  clasB  of  dnties,  bo  that  the  body  from  whom 
the  Lictors  of  the  Goivnils  were  taken  formed  the  Decuria  ConstUaris,  the  Scribes 
attached  to  the  Quaestors  formed  the  DecurxQ,  Q^ae3toria^  and  so,  in  like  manner, 
we  bear  ofScribae  Aedilitii,  TribunuU  Viatores^  &o. 

They  received  payment  for  their  services,^  and  kept  their  places  for  an 
inde6nite  period,  two  circumstances  which  at  once  distinguished  them  from 
Magistrates,  prepay  so  called,  even  of  the  humblest  grade.  In  whom  the 
appointment  of  these  persons  was  vested,  and  according  to  what  tenure  they 
held  their  situations,  are  points  on  which  we  do  not  possess  satisfaotoiy  infor- 
mation. Occasionally,  at  least,  the  Scribae  certainly  purchased  their  posts,  and 
hence  the  expressions— ^emere  decuriam — ^criptum  qwxestorium  comparare — 
decuriam  mtaestoriam  comparare;  and  the  choice  in  some  cases  lay  with  the 
Qoaestors  (hence  Scribam  legere,)  ' 

An  Accensug  seems  to  have  been  nominated  for  the  time  being  by  the 
magistrate  to  whom  he  was  attached,  and  to  have  been  usually  one  of  his  own 
freedmen.*  ^ 

(  NEW  MAGISTRATES  UNDER  THE  EMPIRE. 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  ordinaiy  magistrates  of  the  republic  continued  to 
exist  in  name  at  least  for  neariy  three  centuries  after  the  oyerthrow  of  the  free 
constitution,  many  of  them  much  longer ;  that  they  were  ostensibly  chosen  by 
the  Gomitia,  and  that,  as  in  ancient  times,  they  retained  office  for  one  year  only. 
They  were,  however,  gradually  deprived  of  ail  their  most  important  frmctions, 
at  least  of  all  which  coiSerred  any  real  influence.  Most  of  these  were  concentrated 
in  the  person  of  the  Emperor ;  but  it  became  necessary  for  him  to  possess  organs 
of  the  high  and  varied  powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  and  consequently 
several  new  offices  were  instituted.  The  most  important  of  these  we  shall  notice 
very  briefly,  premismg  that  the  new  magistrates  differed  in  at  least  three  essential 
points  from  the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth — 

1.  They  were  nominated  directly  by  the  Emperor,  without  reference  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Senate  or  the  people. 

2.  No  limit  was  fixed  to  the  period  durinff  which  they  held  office.  This 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Emperor,  who  could  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 

S.  They  possessed  no  independent  authority.  All  their  acts  were  subject  to 
the  revision  and  sanction  of  the  Emperor,  who  could  confirm,  reverse,  or  modify 
their  decisions  as  he  thought  fit.  They  were,  in  fact,  merely  the  ministers  of 
his  wilL 

PRAETEGTUS  URBL 

Orlgla  •tnhm  Oflice.— The  Imperial  Praefectus  Vrbi  had  little  in  common, 
exc^  the  name,  with  the  republican  magistrate  who  hon  the  same  title.  When 
Augustus  was  compelled  to  quit  Borne  in  B.C.  86,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Sextus  Pompeins  in  SicOy,  he  placed  the  City  and  aU  Italy  under  the 
control  of  Maecenas,  and  again,  in  B.C.  31,  he  again  imposed  the  same  charge 
upon  Maecenas  in  conjunction  with  Agrippa.    In  B.C.  25  he  established  the 
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Prae/ectura  Urbana  as  a  permiineDt  office,  to  be  held  bj  Consulares  only,  ani 
bestowed  it  npon  Messala  Corviniu,  who  resigned  io  a  few  days,  pleading  thaa 
he  felt  unfit  for  the  task ;  he  was  sacceeded  by  Agrippa,  Agrippa  by  Steti£i» 
Tanros,  and  Tannis  by  L.  Fiso,  who  discharged  his  duties  for  twenty  yean  with 
great  reputation,  and  died  ia  A.D.  82.  From  that  time  forward  there  waa  a 
regular  succession ;  and  after  the  removal  of  the  chief  seat  of  goyeinmenft  to 
Constantinople,  there  was  a  Fraefectos  Urbi  for  each  of  the  capitals.  ^  The 
original  duty  of  the  Praefectua  Urbi  was  to  maintain  peace  and  good  oidar, 
ana  remedy  the  social  (ysorders  produced  by  long  protracted  ciyil  wara— 

Augustus rerum  potUus^  6b  magnitudinem  popuU  ac  tarda  legum 

auxUia  sumsit  e  consularibus  qiii  coerceret  servitia  et  quod  civhtm  audada 
turbidum  nisi  vim  metuat  (Tacit.  Lc.)  For  this  purpose  he  was  anned  with 
ample  powers  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  all  offences  which  threatened 
public  tranquillity,  his  jurisdiction  extending  not  only  over  the  city,  but  to  the 
distance  of  a  hun(&ed  miles  beyond  the  walls.  By  degrees  he  became  the  supreme 
judge  in  all  canses  criminal  as  well  as  civil,  except  such  as  were  reserved  by  the 
Frinoe  for  the  special  consideration  of  the  Senate,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  • 
board  of  assessors,  (consilium^)  decided  all  appeals  sent  up  from  the  inferior 
courts  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  the  Frovinoes.  He  also  engrossed  much  of  the  power 
formerly  committed  to  the  Fraetors  and  Aediles,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  all 
the  police  magistrates  of  every  grade  were  bound  to  obey  his  commands.  TJlpian 
and  Faulus,  who  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  centuxy,  each  wrote  a 
treatise  De  Officio  Praefecti  UrhL  These  are  quoted  in  the  Digest,  {I.  xiL  1. 
2,)  from  which,  and  from  other  compilations  of  Boman  law,  much  informa^cs 
concerning  the  varied  and  constantly  increasmg  duties  of  the  offioe  may  be 
derived. 

The  Praefectus  Urbi^  moreover,  wielded  not  only  civil,  but  also  militaiy 
power ;  for  he  was,  ia  virtue  of  his  office,  the  commander  of  the  Urbanae 
CohorteSj  a  sort  of  militia  or  national  guard,  divided  into  five  battalions^  of  which 
we  shall  speak  more  at  large  in  the  section  on  military  affairs, 

PRA£FECrU8  ntAISTORIO. 

The  Praefectus  Praetorio^  the  general  of  the  imperial  life  guards,  although 
discharging  duties  of  a  more  simple  character,  was,  in  real  power  and  influence, 
superior  even  to  the  Praefectus  Urbiy  since  the  succession  to  the  throne  was, 
in  many  cases,  decided  by  the  troops  under  his  immediate  command.  Of  thia 
officer,  and  of  the  corps  of  which  he  was  the  head^  we  shall  say  more  in  the 
section  on  militaiy  affairs. 

FBAEFECTUS  TTGILtTM. 

Augustus  organized  seven  battalions,  consisting  chiefly  of  Libertini^  under  the 
name  of  Cohortcs  VigUumf  who  watched  tlie  city  by  night,  one  cohort  being 
assigned  to  every  two  of  the  XIV  jRegiones,  The  whole  were  under  Uie  com- 
mand of  a  Praefectus  VigHum,  chosen  from  the  Eqnites,  who  waa  hintttdf 
subordinate  to  the  Praefectus  Vrbi, ' 

PRAEFECTUS  ANNOXAE  S.  REI  FRU3IENTARIAE. 

As  early  as  B.C.  440  we  find  a  commissioner  appointed  under  the  title  of 

1  Dton  Cms.  XLIX.  16.  LT.  &  LTI.  21.  LTV.  &  19.    Tftoit  Ann.  TL  11.  XIV.  41     Vdlclw 
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Prtufectiu  Anmmae  to  procnre  provisions  for  the  city  dnring  a  period  of  scarcity. 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  repablio,  when  Rome  was  almost  entirely  dependent 
apon  fordign  ooantries  for  com,  the  importance  of  securing  a  steadj  supplj  and 
regnlatiog  the  price  must  have  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  all  connected 
with  the  govenmient.  In  B.C.  67  a  law  was  passed  br  which  Pompeios  was 
intrusted  with  the  charge  for  five  yean — Legem  Consvlea  conscripeeruiU  qua 
Pompeio  per  quinquennium  omnie  potestas  reijrumentariae  toto  orhe  daretur; 
Init  no  permanent  magistnu^  was  established  for  this  purpose  until  Angnstas, 
having  nimself  undertdcen  the  task— curam  •  .  .  JrumenH  pqpuh  dividundi — 
ordained  that  for  the  futore  two  Praetorii  should  be  appointed  annually  to 
'distribute  com  to  the  people,  and  this  number  he  subsequendy  increased  to  four 
Eventually  he  confided  the  trust  to  two  Consulars,  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
nominated  an  Inspector-general  of  the  com  market,  who,  under  the  andent 
appellation  of  Praefectue  AnnonoA,  held  office  without  limitation  as  to  time, 
was  chosen  from  the  Equestrian  order,  and  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  veiy 
4lignified  position.  The  office  contmned  to  exist  until  the  downfal  of  the  empire, 
bat  latterly  was  held  in  little  esteem.  ^ 

XEW  nSFEBIOB  1CAOI8TBATES  UKVEB  THE  EMPIBE. 

CamtorM  Ttemik — ^To  these  Augustus  committed  the  charge  of  inspectmg 
and  keeping  in  repair  the  military  roads,  (see  above,  p.  52,)  each  great  line 
Mn^  intnuted  to  a  separate  individual,  so  that  we  read  of  Curator  Viae 
Appiaty  Curator  Viae  Flaminiae^  Curator  Viae  Valeriae^  and  so  on.  Although 
ihe  office  did  not  confer  any  direct  political  power,  it  was  regarded  as  very 
honourable,  and  was  bestowed  on  those  only  who  had  been  Consuls  or  Praetors. 
Besides  the  Curatores  Viarum^  there  was  one  or  more  Curatores  Operum 
pubUcorum,  a  Curator  Aquarum,  who  took  charge  of  the  aqueducts,  Curatoree 
Alvei  et  lUparum  Tiberis  et  doacarum  UrhiSj  i.e.  sewer  commissionerB,  and 
many  others. ' 

nacisiii  Tlc«raai«— -These  existed  under  the  republic,  and  are  spoken  of 
-by  livy  as  holding  the  lowest  place  (infimum  genus)  amonff  msgistrates.  When 
Augustus  divided  tlie  dty  into  XlvHegionee  and  CCLXV  Vici,  he  placed  the 
fermer  under  the  general  superintendence  of  the  Praetors,  Aediles,  and  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebs,  the  latter  were  committed  to  local  Magistrij  chosen  fipom  the 
humbler  portion  of  the  population ;  (Magistri  e  Plebe  cuiusque  viciniae  leeti;) 
but  they  occupied  a  higher  podtion  than  formerly,  for  they  now  took  charge  of 
the  fire  police,  of  the  celebra^^  of  district  rites,  and  on  certain  state  occadons 
were  permitted  to  wear  the  Toga  Praetexta^  and  to  be  attended  by  two  Lictors.  * 

CvKtores  Vvkla.  ■.  Caratorfia  Rettaaan* — ^The  fourteen  Augustan  regions 
were  placed  by  Alexander  Severus  under  the  charge  o£XIV  CuratoreSf  chosen  ex 
eontukaibut  virif,  who  were  conjoined  with  the  Praefeetm  Urhiy  to  whom 
before  this  time,  the  general  superintendence,  formerly  intrusted  to  the  Praetors, 
Aediles,  and  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  had  been  transferred.  * 
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THE  EMPEB0R8. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  or  province  of  this  work  to  investigate  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  downfal  of  the  repablio,  nor  to  enumerate  the  variotis 
processes  bj  which  the  free  constitation  was  converted  into  a  mllitaiy  deepotiBm, 
nor  to  enlarge  npon  the  skiU  displayed  by  Angnstus  in  organizing  the  new  order 
of  things  and  in  providing  for  the  stability  of  the  monarchy.  It  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose  to  point  oat  that  under  his  sway  the  whole  might  of  the  gorem- 
ment  was  concentrated  in  his  own  person,  while  the  Comitia,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Magistrates,  although  retaining  their  ancient  names  and  apparently  discharging 
their  ancient  functions  according  to  ancient  forms,  were,  in  reality,  mere  machmes, 
whose  eveiT  movement  was  regulated  and  guided  by  his  will.  The  snocessors  of 
Augustus  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  adhere  so  dosely  to  all  the  details  of  the 
commonwealth ;  but  it  may  be  gadiered  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  preoediiq^ 
pages,  that  although  the  vital  workings  of  the  free  constitution  were  completely 
paralysed,  few  of  the  institutions  themselves  were  formaUy  abrogated  until  the 
whole  system  was  remodelled  by  Gonstantine. 

The  powers  wielded  by  the  Emperors  were  all  such  as  had  been  exercised  by 
the  legitimate  authorities  under  the  republic,  although  never  before  combined 
and  concentrated  in  one  individual,  and  these  powers,  which  were  understood  to 
be  received  from  the  Senate,  were  expressed  by  a  series  of  titles,  which  we  shall 
proceed  to  examine  in  succession.  It  is  true  that  Augustus  might  have  ef^MSted 
his  purpose  completely  had  he,  following  the  example  of  Sulla  and  of  Gssar, 
accepted  the  name  and  office  oi Dictator  Perpetuus;  but  the  name  and  office  of 
Dictator  had  been  formally  abolished  by  law  npon  the  death  of  Julius,  (see  above, 
p.  149,)  and  even  had  this  been  disregarded,  the  veiy  idea  of  &  perpetual  Dictator 
was  a  monstrous  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  magistracy.  True, 
therefore,  to  his  determination  of  avoiding  every  thing  which  might  give  a  rude 
shock  to  public  feeling  by  being  glaringly  irregular  and  offensive,  he  steadily 
refused  to  assume  any  name  or  exerdse  any  power  for  which  a  precedent  conld 
not  be  found  in  the  ordinary  usages  of  the  commonwealth.  We  begin  with  the 
most  important  of  the  titles  indicated  above,  that  which  has  ever  since  been 
employed  by  many  nations  of  Europe  to  denote  the  highest  grade  of  sovereignty. 

inperBior. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  title  Imperator  properiy 
signifies  one  invested  with  Jmperium^  and  it  may  very  probably  have  been 
assumed  in  ancient  times  by  every  general  on  whom  Imperium  had  been  bestowed 
by  a  Lex  Curiata.  It  is,  however,  equally  certain,  ^at  in  those  periods  of  the 
republic  with  the  histoiy  and  usages  of  which  we  are  most  familiar,  the  title 
Imperator  was  not  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  those  who  had  received 
Imperium^  but  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  much  valued  and  eagerly  coveted 
distinction.  Properly  speaking,  it  seems  to  have  been  in  the  gift  of  the  soldierB, 
who  hailed  thdr  victorious  leader  by  this  appdlation  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but 
occasionally,  especaally  towards  the  end  of  the  commonwealth,  it  was  conferred 
by  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  earliest  allusions  to  the  former  practice  is 
to  be  found  in  the  words  ascribed  by  livy  (XXYII.  19)  to  Afiricanus  when  the 
Spaniards  were  desirous  of  styling  him  king — Sibi  maximum  nomm  ikpebatoris 
esse  dixit  J  quo  se  miUtes  sui  appettassent;  but  the  best  and  most  explicit  testi- 
mony upon  this  point  is  to  be  found  in  Tadtus  (AnnaL  HL  74) — Id  quogtte 
Blaeso  tribuit^  ui  imperatob  a  legiontbus  salutaretur^  prisco  erga  duces  honore, 
^tii,  bene  gesta  republican  gaudio  et  impetu  victoris  exercitus  conclamabantur, 
erantque  plures  simul  Imperatores^  nee  super  ceterorum  aequalitatem.  The  latter 
practice  is  stated  with  equal  clearness  by  Cicero  m  many  passages,  e.g.  (PhiHpp 
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XIY.  4) — At  ii  quis  Hispanorum  atU  ChUorum  aut  Thracum  miUe  aut  duo 
mUUa  occidisset;  7um  eum^  hoc  cotisuetudine  quae  increbuit,  imperatobeh 
appeUaret  Senatus. 

It  10  manifest  that  an  honour  of  this  kind  might  he  hestowed  more  than  once 
npoQ  the  same  individual,  and  thus,  on  some  of  the  coins  of  SuUa  we  read 
Impeb.  IxERUif,  on  those  of  Pompeius  M.  simply  Imp.,  on  those  of  CsBsar  and  of 
Sext.  Pompeius  Imp.  Iteb.,  on  those  of  Antonius  IIIviB.  Imp.  IIII.  After  the 
power  of  Augustus  was  fnllj  estabUshed,  the  title  was  very  sparingly  bestowed 
on  personages  not  imperial.  We  find  that  it  was  granted  to  Tiberius  before  his 
adoption,  and  to  his  brother  Drusus,  but  apparently  not  to  Agrippa.  The  last 
private  Individual  who  enjoyed  it  was  Blaesus,  on  whom  it  was  oonfer^ed  by 
Tiberius  after  the  defeat  of  Tacfiirinas. 

Augustus  and  his  successors  constantly  assumed  this  title,  and  inscribed  it 
upon  their  coins,  with  the  figures  I.  IL  .  .  .  Y.  YI.  .  .  .  added  according  to 
circumstances,  it  being  undentood,  it  would  appear,  although  the  rule  was  not 
strictly  adhered  to,  that  it  could  be  bestowed  once  only  in  the  same  war.  The  last 
Emperor  who  inscribed  it  on  his  medals  was  Caracalla,  if  we  except  Imp.  Y.  and 
Imp.  X.  on  coins  of  Postumus.  It  occurs  occasionally,  but  rarely,  in  inscriptions, 
after  the  age  of  Caracalla.  We  must  observe  that  Imperator^  when  used  in  this 
sense,  was  always  placed  after  the  name  of  the  individual  who  bore  it. 

But  the  designation  Imperator  was  employed  under  the  empure  in  a  manner 
and  with  a  force  altogether  distinct  fi^m  that  which  we  have  been  considering. 
On  this  point  we  have  the  distinct  testimony  of  Dion  Oassius,  (XLIIL  44.  comp. 
Lin.  17,)  who  tells  us  that,  in  B.C.  46,  the  Senate  bestowed  upon  Julius  Csesar 
the  title  o£  Imperator,  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  had  hitherto  been  applied,  as 
a  term  of  military  distinction,  but  as  the  peculiar  and  heJUHng  appellation  oj 
supreme  power^  and  in  this  signification  it  was  transmitted  to  his  successors, 
without,  however,  suppressing  the  original  import  of  the  word.  Again,  the  same 
Dion  (In.  41)  informs  us  that  Octavius,  in  B.C.  29,  received  the  name  of 
Imperator,  not  in  the  ancient  sense  in  which  it  was  bestowed  after  a  victory, 
but  to  point  out  that  he  was  invested  with  the  supreme  power.  See  also  (Llll. 
17.)  Suetonius,  in  like  manner,  among  the  excessive  honours  heaped  upon 
Julius  Ciesar,  reckons  the  Praenomen  Imperatoris, 

This  last  expression  is  valuable,  because  it  points  out  the  iact  which  we  learn 
from  medals,  that  Imperator,  when  used  to  denote  supreme  power,  oompre- 
hendmg  in  fact  the  force  of  the  titles  Dictator  and  Rex,  is  usually,  slthough  not 
invariably,  placed  before  the  name  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Thus 
we  constantly  read  such  legends  Imp.  Caes.  Yespa5Ian.— Imp.  Nebya  Caes.  ; 
and  upon  a  denarius  of  the  Gens  Pinaria  we  find  Imp.  Caesabi.  Sgabpus  Imp. 
where  the  first  Imp.  is  applied  to  Augustus  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  ruler,  the 
second  to  Scarpus  as  a  victorious  general. 

Not  unfrequently,  however,  Imperator  in  this  sense  is  used  as  a  cognomen ; 
thus,  we  find  generally  on  the  coins  of  Nero,  Nbbo  Cesab  Aug.  Imp.,  more 
rarely  Imp.  Nsbo  Cssab,  and  on  the  coins  of  Yitdlius  we  find  invariably  A. 
YiTELLinB  GsBMAiacus  Imp.  ;  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  when  Imp. 
occurs  in  this  position,  whether  it  is  not  intended  as  the  militaiy  title,  the  more 
ambitious  appellation  being  suppressed.  Whenever  a  number  is  added  this  is 
unquestionably  the  case,  as  when  we  read  on  the  obverse  of  a  medal  CiESAB 
Yespasiakus  Aug.  and  on  the  reverse  Imp.  XIII.  ^ 

Not  unfrequently  both  titles  occur  on  the  same  coin,  one  on  the  obverse,  the 
other  on  the  reverse,  as  Imp.  Tetus.  Caks.  Yespasian.  Aug.  and  on  the  reverse 
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Imp.  X7.,  to  in  like  maimer  Imp.  Nebya  Caes.  Aug.  and  on  the  levene 
Imp.  II. 

Trlbaalcla  P«tc«tas. — Among  the  many  honours  conferred  npon  Julini 
G«8ar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  Senate  voted  that  he  shonld  poBsess  for 
life  the  powers  of  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs ;  and  on  the  27th  of  June  B.C.  23.  a 
similar  vote  was  passed  in  favour  of  Augustus,  and  renewed  regularly  on  the 
accession  of  each  succeeding  Emperor.  ^  In  virtue  of  this  the  person  of  the  Prince 
was  at  all  times  sacred  and  inviolable ;  he  could  summon  meetings  of  the  Senate^ 
and  could  at  once  put  a  stop,  bj  intercession,  to  any  procedure  on  the  part  of  a 
magistrate  or  public  assembly  which  might  be  contrary  to  his  wishes.  The 
Trybimiia  Potesias  of  the  Emperor,  however,  differed  materially  in  many 
respects  from  the  power  wielded  by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebe  under  the  repnblio, 
ana  was  in  every  respect  superior. 

1.  Neither  Augustas  nor  any  of  his  successors  ever  assumed  the  name  of 
TribuMu  Plebis^  but  the  attribute  Tribunitia  Potesias.  Indeed,  all  the 
Emperors  were  ather  by  birth  Patricians,  or  were,  immediately  open  their 
elevation,  adopted  into  a  Patrician  Gens,  so  that  they  oould  not  have  become 
Tribuni  PUbis  without  violating  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  office.  * 

2.  The  IVibuni  PUbiSj  from  the  institution  of  the  magistracy,  entered  upon  office 
on  the  10th  of  December,  and  remained  in  office  for  one  year  only.  The  TribtautSa 
Potesias  of  the  Emperors  commenced  on  no  fixed  day  and  continued  for  life. 

3.  The  Tribuni  PUbis  were  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves  from  the  city 
even  for  a  single  night,  except  during  the  Feriae  Latinae,  and  their  jurisdictioo 
extended  to  a  mile  only  from  the  walls.  Those  invested  with  Tribunitia  Patestas 
might  absent  themselves  from  the  city  or  from  Italy  for  any  length  of  time 
without  forfeiting  their  privileges,  and  their  Jurisdiction  extended  over  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  Roman  dominions  (e.g.  Suet.  Tib.  11.) 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  while  the  Emperors  were  invested  with 
TVibunUia  Potestas^  the  ordinary  TrUntni  Plebis  continued  to  be  chosen  fiv 
centuries,  (see  above,  p.  145,)  although  their  influence  was  merely  nominal 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  Emperors  to  permit  those  with  whom  they  wen 
closely  connected,  especially  their  diildren  or  the  individual  selected  to  be  their 
successor,  to  participate  in  the  Tribunitia  Potestas,  Thus,  Augustus  bestowed 
it  for  five  years  on  Agrippa,  and  prolonged  it  for  an  additional  five  years ;  for 
five  years  on  Tiberius,  but  when  the  period  had  expired  it  was  not  immedialaly 
renewed ;  afler  the  death  of  his  grandson,  however,  it  was  affam  given  to  Tiberias 
for  ten  years,  and  subsequently  continued.  Tiberius  bestowed  it  on  his  son  Drusna* 
Vespasian  on  Titus,  Nerva  on  Trajan,  Hadrian  on  Aelius,  and  subsequently  on 
Antoninus.    It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples.  * 

The  lYibunitia  Potesias  was  considered  to  be  m  the  gift  of  the  Senate,  by 
whom  it  was  regularly  conferred  on  each  new  occupant  of  the  throne,  and  when 
the  Emperor  desired  that  it  should  be  bestowed  on  another,  he  always  made  a 
special  request  to  that  effect  So  completely  was  this  form  established,  thai 
Dion  Cassitts  keenly  censures  Eagabalas  as  guilty  of  Indecent  haste,  beoaose  be 
assumed  the  title  without  waiting  for  the  resolution  of  the  Senate.  * 

Consal. — ^We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Consulship  under  the  empire,  (see 
above,  p.  138,)  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Emperors  assumed  it  at  pleasare. 

I  Dion  Cut!.  XLII.  90.  LUI.  82.  oomp.  LI.  19.  and  Orofc  Y I.  la   Tacit  Ann.  L  f.  7.  OI.  flft, 
S  Dion  Caat.  LIIL  17.  3S.    Spartlan.  Did.  Jollan.  3. 
S  Sae  Dion  Cast.  LIV.  11  8S.    Tacit.  Ann.  IlL  M. 
«  Taolt  1.&    Dion  Cam  LXXHL  8. 
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The  name  implied  no  powers  wliich  they  conld  not  exercise  as  Imperatores  or  in 
Tirtoe  of  the  TVibunida  PotesUu^  and  therefore  it  was  not  thon^t  necessazy  to 
indade  it  among  the  permanent  titles  of  the  supreme  raler.  Dion  Caasins  indeed, 
aaserts  (LIV.  10)  that  Augnstna  received  the  Consularis  Poiestas  for  life,  (rqv 
i(ow/«(j>  T^p  tZp  vvarct9  )/ai  ^tov  fX«/Sfv,)  hnt  this  seems  to  refer  rather  to 
the  dignity  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  right  of  being  attended  by  twelve  lictors 
than  to  any  actual  title. 

CeMMr. — ^We  have  stated  above  (p.  171)  that  after  B.C.  22  the  office  became 
▼irtnally  extinct.  CUudins,  however,  Vespasian  with  Titus  for  his  colleague, 
Domitian,  and  Nerva,  each  received  the  tide ;  bat  other  Emperors  were  con- 
tent with  exercising  the  Censoria  Poteslas  under  the  designation  of  Praefecti 
Morvm,  (although  Trajan  refused  even  this  appellation,)  or  styled  themselves 
Censores  merely  while  actually  engaged  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  Begis- 
tration. '  Thus,  we  are  told  of  Augustus — Recepit  et  morum  legumque  regimen 
aeque  perpetuum:  quo  iure  quamquam  sine  Censurae  honore  Censum  tamen 
popuU  ter  egit,  primum  ac  tertium  cum  coUega^  medium  solus  (Suet.  Oct.  27)— 
and  on  the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  we  read — Senatum  ter  legu 

Pr*c*aML  Pi»coasHl«re  Imi^cvIhb. — ^Although  the  title  of  Proconsul 
does  not  (with  one  or  two  veiy  dubious  exceptions)  appear  npon  the  medals  of 
the  Emperors  until  the  time  of  Diocletian,  it  is  certain,  from  historical  records 
snd  other  nKmnments,  that  they  were  regularly  invested  with  Proconsulare 
Jmperiwn, 

Dion  Caasius  relates  (LIU.  82)  that  among  other  honours  conferred  npon 
Augustus,  in  B.C.  23,  it  was  decreed  that  he  should  possess  the  Proconsulare 
Imperium  for  ever,  (ii  ytpovtla  t^xtp  «^Tfi  r^jr  Apx^^  ^9'  d90vv*rop  hatl 
Ka$»9ttZ  ixft'y)  that  it  should  not  cease  when  he  entered  the  Pomoerium,  that 
H  should  not  be  necessary  to  renew  it,  and  that,  m  each  Province,  this  Imperium 
should  be  considered  superior  to  that  of  the  actual  governors  of  the  Provinces. 
Moreover,  we  are  told  W  Capitofinns  (Yit.  Anton,  rii.)  that  Antoninus  Pius, 
after  his  adoption  by  Hadrian— /ocfia  est  in  Imperio  Proconsulari  et  in 
Tribunilia  Poiestate  conlega ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  although  the  fact  is 
not  specified  in  every  particular  case,  that  each  Emperor,  on  his  accession,  was 
invested  with  the  Proconsulare  Imperium  on  the  same  terms  as  when  it  was 
orignally  bestowed  on  Augustus. 

With  regard  to  the  ol:!|ect  gamed  by  this  appellation  it  may  be  observed,  that 
althongh  the  title  Imperator^  when  used  as  a  Praenomen,  gave  to  the  possessor 
supreme  command  over  all  the  armies  of  the  state,  and  hence  absolute  power 
both  at  home  and  abroad^  both  within  and  without  the  city,  yet  since  there  were 
certain  Provinces  nominsJly  under  the  control  of  the  Senate,  whose  governors, 
termed  Proconsuls,  were  appointed  by  the  Senate,  and  whose  revenues  were  paid 
into  the  public  Exchequer  administered  by  the  Senate,  it  was  considered  expedient 
to  bestow  npon  the  Prince  a  title  implying  powers  which  should  place  beyond  all 
doubt  or  question  his  authority  over  the  ordmary  magistrates  of  the  Senatorial 
Provinces,  as  well  as  over  the  officen  of  the  Imperial  Provinces.  This  Procon' 
sulare  Imperium  of  the  Emperors  differed  from  the  powers  granted  to  ordinaiy 
and  extraordmary  Proconsuls  unto  the  republic  (see  above,  p.  194)  in  several 
fanportant  points — 

1.  It  was  universal,  extending,  witfaoat  restriction,  over  ereiy  part  of  tha 
empire. 

1  DioB  Cms.  LIU.  17.  la  LIV.  ia  IS.  aa  Soft,  oot  yr  SI  as.  c«L  i&  arad.  i6l  vctp.  il 

a  TiL  f.  Dook  la    TmIL  Ann.  U.  33L  4S.  IV.  4%  XL  IS.  2&.  XIL  4.  HL  Uiit.  L  9. 
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2.  It  wu  not  for  k  limited  pariod,  bat  pcrpetiul,  requiring  no  renemil. 

3.  It  wu  in  force  u  weU  within  as  withont  the  Ponweriam.  Thie  lut 
ooodition  ii,  in  fact,  oomprehended  b  tbe  &st,  bat  it  deserret  to  be  puticiaUrir 
noticed,  beeaiue  we  find  that  tbe  Emperora  occasionaJlj  permitted  otben  to 
eierciae  the  Proconttdare  Imperinm  witboat  tbe  walla ;  thoa,  at  the  requeat  of 
CUodiua — Senaiat  W>em  cesiit,  ul  vicaimo  atiatu  anno  consulaium  Nero 
tniret,  atqut  mltrm  detignatta  Proetmaulare  Impermm  extra  urhem  haberet; 
(T»dt  Ann.  XIL  41 ;)  and,  in  like  maaiier,  Ha^na  Aoreliua,  bj  tbe  demre  of 
iDtoninns — Tribunitia  Potestate  donatuM  ett,  Imperio  extra  urbem  Procon- 

fit^ri  midito  (Capilolin.  Vit.  H.  Aar.  6.) 

Paailfex  DIbxIbiu. — SioM  vre  shall  be  called  apon,  when  treating  of  tbe 
leligian  of  the  Romana,  to  deacribe  in  detail  the  poaition  occupied  and  the  iliitie* 
performed  bf  this  prieet,  it  will  be  snfficient  at  present  to  atate,  in  general  terna, 
that  be  waa  regarded  aa  the  chief  personage  in  the  whole  ecdeeiaatical  establiah- 
ment,  and  at  such,  eierdaed  a  general  Buperinlendenoe  over  all  thinga  aacred. 
The  office  waa  far  life ;  and  Lepidae  having  oeen  choaen  after  the  death  of  Cnsar, 
continned  to  retain  it  after  he  bad  been  stripped,  in  B.C.  36,  of  aU  political 
power  and  banished  to  Circeii.  Upon  his  death,  however,  in  B.C.  13,  Aagnatni 
In  the  following  year  agreed  (o  accept  this  digaitj,  which  ever  after  waa  regnlarij 
oooleired  npon  each  new  Emperor  b/  a  vote  of  the  Senate.  Although  many  of 
the  Emperors,  during  the  first  two  centaries,  granted  tbe  Tribmtiiia  PoletUu, 
audthe  titleeof /mperolin',  Augiislui  ani  Caesar,  to  those  whom  the;  araociated 
with  themtelvea  in  the  administration  of  public  affaiia,  it  waa  held  that  nnder  no 
drcomstaneea  cotild  then  be  more  than  one  Ponlifix  Miiximta,  and  thia 
principle  waa  never  vialal«d  until  Balbinoa  and  Pu)neniu  were  named  joint 
Eaiperoia  hj  the  Senate,  (A.D.  237,)  when  both  assumed  the  title.  From  tbii 
time  forward  no  attention  waa  pud  to  the  ancient  rule,  bat  whenever  tbe  Piiooa 
assiuned  a  colleague  he  permitted  bim  to  be  styled  Ponli/ex  Maxintiu  aa  well  aa 
Auguitua.  Of  thia  we  have  examples  in  the  jounger  Philip,  in  Toloaan,  in 
Carinas,  and  in  many  othen,  as  may  be  seen  ftom  their  medala,  and  in  a 

troclamation  of  Galerins  Uaiimianua,  preserved  by  Eusebiua  (H.  E.  Till.  8.) 
I&ximianua  himself,  ConstantinuA  and  Licinios  are  all  designated  PotOifiea 
Maxind. 

In  order  to  lecnie  a  complete  control  over  all  matters  connected  with  relif^on, 
the  Eoiperon,  not  content  with  tbe  oSce  of  Pontifex  Maximia,  became  menibcn 
of  all  the  four  great  corporations  of  priests,  which  will  be  enumerated  b  ch^ttCT 
X.  Of  this  &ct  we  are  positively  assared  by  Dion  Casuua,  (LIII.  17,)  and  bia 
assertion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription,  in  which  Tiberius  is  styled  Poynr. 
Mix.  AUODBL  XTVno.  S.  F.  VUVuiO.  Ercnott. ;  and  Kero,  after  Ma  adopti(»i 
by  Claudius,  was,  by  a  decree  of  tiie  SoiBte, 
admitted  a  supemumerary  member  of  all 
tbe  four  colleges,  as  appean  from  the  coin 
of  which  we  annex  a  cut,  which  repreaenla 
upon  the  obverse  a  yonthtitl  bead  of  Nero, 
with  tbe  l^end  Mero  C1.AIID.  Cabs. 
Dbusus.  Germ.  Ptttti.  lur.  and  on  tha 
levcTM  vaHoni  aacerdotal  mstrumenta  with  tbe  legend  Sacebd.  Coopt.  is. 
Our.  CoNL.  SuFSA.  Num.  Ex.  S.  C. 

AngBUBn. — When  Ootavianui  had  firmly  established  bis  power,  and  ww 
now  left  without  a  rival,  the  Senate,  being  deaioos  of  diatingaishing  bim  by 
aome  peculiar  and  empbatio  title,  detned,  b  B.C.  '21,  that  he  should  be  styled 
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Attgttsttts^  an  epithet  properly  applicable  to  some  object  demanding  respect  and 
veneration  bejond  what  is  bestowed  npon  homan  things — 

Sasida  yocant  Augusta  patres,  auousta  vocantDr 
Templa,  saoerdotnm  rite  dicata  maniu 

This  beiig  an  honorary  appellation,  analogons  to  the  epithets  TorquatuSy  FeUxy 
Magnus,  Pius^  &0.  bestowed  upon  Valerias,  Sulla,  Pompeius,  and  Metellns,  it 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been  transmitted  by  inheritance  to  his 
immediate  descendants.  Hence  it  was  at  once  assumed  after  his  decease  by 
Tiberius,  his  adopted  son ;  and  Livia,  having  been  adopted  by  the  will  of  her 
husband,  took  the  names  of  luUa  and  Augusta,  * 

In  like  manner,  it  was  rightfully  assumed  by  Caligula,  he  being  the 
adopted  grandson  of  Tiberius ;  nor  did  he  altogether  depart  from  the  idea 
that  it  was  a  title  appertaining  exdasively  to  the  Julian  line  when  he 
bestowed  it  upon  his  grandmother  Antonia,  for  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Octayia,  who  was  the  grand-niece  of  Julius  Caesar.  Claudius,  who  was 
the  son  of  the  same  Antonia,  and  Nero,  who  was  her  great-grandson,  both 
Asumed  the  title  of  Augustas  on  their  accession ;  but  although  the  Julian 
dynasty  became  extinct  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  their  example  was 
followed  by  all  succeeding  rulers,  (Yitellius  alone  having  for  a  while  hesitated,) 
who  communicated  the  title  of  Augusta  to  their  consorts,  and  this  was 
carried  so  far  that  Domitilla,  the  wife  of  Vespasian,  is  styled  Augusta  on 
medals,  although  she  died  while  her  hnaband  was  still  a  subject. 

The  title  oi  Augustus  was  sometimes  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  upon  a  second 
person,  who  was  thenceforward  regarded  as  a  colleague  in  the  empire,  although 
still  inferior  to  the  individual  who  bestowed  it.  Thua,  M.  Aurelius  shared  £e 
distinction  first  with  his  adopted  brother,  L.  Venis,  and  then  with  his  son, 
Commodus.  So  also  Septimius  Severus  associated  with  himself,  first  his  eldest  son 
Caracalla  and  subsequently  his  younger  son  Geta  also,  so  that  towards  the  dose 
of  his  reign  there  were  three  AugustL  In  these  and  similar  cases  the  Augusti 
did  not  really  possess  the  same  authority ;  but  the  peculiar  drcumstances  under 
which  Balbinus  and  Pnpienus  were  elevated  to  the  throne,  placed  them  upon  an 
absolute  equality.  The  system  introduced  by  Diocletian  was  a  complete  departure, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  firom  the  former  constitntion ;  for  he  established 
several  Augusti  uid  several  Caesares^  who  were  entirely  vnoonnected  with  each 
other  by  ties  of  relationship. 

€»Mur. — Cssar  was  originally  a  cognomen  belongmg  to  the  Gens  Tulia,  it 
was  assumed  by  Octavianus  after  his  adoption  by  Julius  Ciesar,  was  transmitted, 
in  like  manner,  by  Octavianus  to  his  three  grandsons,  Caius,  Lucius  and  Agrippa, 
and  to  his  step-son  and  son-in-law  Tiberius.  By  the  latter  it  was  oommunicated 
to  his  son  Drusus,  and  to  his  adopted  son  Germanicus,  and  by  Germanicas  to  his 
own  sons,  among  whom  was  Caligula.  Thus  far  the  succession  was  perfectly 
regular,  dl  the  individttals  by  whom  it  was  assumed  being,  according  to  Roman 
law  and  usage,  regarded  as  members  of  the  GensIuUa,  But  it  did  not  of  right 
appertun  to  Claudius,  and,  in  fact,  he  never  bore  the  name  until  after  his 
accession ;  but  still  he  and  his  adopted  son  Nero  were  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  Julian  line  in  consequence  of  then:  connection  with  Augustus — the  patmal 
grandmother  of  Claudius  being  Livia,  the  wife  of  AuguBtus,  and  his  maternal 
grandmother  being  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus. 

With  Nero  all  traces  of  the  Julian  stock  disappeared,  and  yet  Galba,  imme- 
diately upon  his  accession,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar,  his  example  was  followed 
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by  Otho,  and  snbseqaent  Emperors,  as  a  matter  of  oonrae,  assamed  the  appdl** 
iions  of  Augustus  and  Caesar^  with  the  exception  of  VitellmSf  who  assamed  the 
former  after  oonsiderable  hesitation,  bat  steadily  rcfiised  the  latter. 

After  the  elevation  of  Vespasian  it  became  costomary  for  Emperors  to  bestow 
the  title  of  Caesar  on  the  individual  whom  they  destined  for  their  snooessor, 
either  adding  or  withholding  as  seemed  fit  to  them,  the  additional  honour  of  the 
title  Augustus,  the  Tribunitia  Potestas,  and  other  designations,  and  conferring 
upon  them  a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  real  power  according  to  their  pleasure. 
Thus,  L.  Aelius  Yems,  when  adopted  by  Hadrian,  became  AeUus  Canary  and 
received  the  TVib,  Pot.  Gommodus  received  the  title  of  Caesar  from  his  fkUier 
when  five  years  old,  A.D.  166,  in  A.D.  177  he  was  invested  with  the  Trib.  PoL 
and  the  Consulship,  and  with  the  titles  of  Augustus  and  Pater  Patriaem 

The  system  introduced  by  Diocletian  need  not  be  detailed  here. 

Prinecpa. — ^Under  the  republic  the  senator  whose  name  was  placed  first  upon 
the  roll  of  the  Censors  was  styled  Princeps  Senatus,  a  title  which  was  regarded 
as  in  the  highest  degree  honourable,  but  which  conferred  no  power  nor  privil^;e. 
In  B.C.  28,  Octavianns,  when  Censor  along  with  Agripp'a,  became  Princeps 
SeiuUus^  and  with  the  feigned  modo^tion  which  so  strongly  stamped  fib 
character,  selected  this  ancient  constitutional  expression  as  the  appellation  by 
which  he  was  to  be  distinguished — Lepidi  atque  Antonii  arma  in  Augtatum 
cessere^  qui  cuncta  dificordus  civilibus  fessa  nomine  Principis  sub  imperism 
occepiL  ^  From  this  time  forward  the  term  Princeps^  the  addition  Senatus  being 
usually  omitted,  is  perpetually  employed  by  historians  and  in  inscriptions  to 
designate  the  Emperor. 

Priaceps  lareniutis. — ^In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  when  the  Eqtdta 
were  composed  of  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  it  was  customary  to  designate  them 
as  a  body  under  the  complimentary  appellation  o(  PriucipesIuventiUis  (Liv.  XIJI. 
61.)  This  term  would  appear  to  have  gradually  fallen  into  desuetude  as  the 
Ordo  Equester  assumed  a  distinct  fonn  and  lost  its  military  diaracter.  We 
certainly  have  no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  applied  as  a  mark  of  honoraiy 
distinction  to  one  or  two  individuals,  until  we  read  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  I.  8)  that 
Augustus  was  most  eager  that  his  grandsons  Cains  and  Lucius  should  be  styled 
PHncipes  luventutis,  and  learn  fi:om  medals  that  they  actually  received  this 
distinction.  From  this  time  forward  the  title  of  Princeps  luventutis  was 
frequently  bestowed  upon  the  person  marked  out  as  the  heir  of  the  imperii^ 
dignity,  or  on  some  one  otherwise  closely  connected  with  the  imperial  family. 
Thus,  it  was  borne  by  Nero  from  the  time  of  his  adoption  by  Claudius ;  by  Titus; 
by  Domitiart,  without  any  other  title  until  the  death  of  his  brother }  hy  Com- 
modes, and  by  many  othera. 

It  was  not,  however,  assumed  by  any  Emperor  until  the  days  of  Gordian  III. 
who  united  it  with  Augustus  on  his  coins ;  but  from  this  time  forward  it  oooon 
very  frequently  upon  the  medals  of  reignmg  sovereigns.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
a  very  few  examples  before  Gordian  III.,  but  these  are  ascribed  by  the  best 
numismatologists  to  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  moneyers. 

Pater  Pairia«  a.  Parens  Patriae. — Romulus,  when  snatched  firom  earth 
to  heaven  is  said  to  have  been  hailed  as  Parens  Urbis  Romae,  words  which 
might  be  applied  to  him  in  a  literal  sense  as  founder  of  the  city.  Camillus,  after 
he  had  recovered  Rome  from  the  Gauls,  was,  according  to  hivy,  (V.  49,)  styled 
Romulus  ac  Parens  Patriae  conditorque  alter  Urbis ;  but  the  first  individnal, 
belonging  to  an  epoch  strictly  historical,  who  received  this  title  was  Ckero^  to  whoa 

1  Taoit.  Ana  1. 1.  eomp.  Dion  Cau.  UlL  1. 
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it  wa8  voted  by  the  Senate  after  the  rappresaon  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracj. 
It  was  befttowed  upon  Julias  Ciesar  after  his  victoiy  in  Spain,  B.C.  45,  and  it 
appears  for  the  first  time  on  a  medal  of  Augustus  struck  about  B.C.  2.  From 
this  time  forward  it  seems  to  have  been  offered  to  every  Emperor  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  and  was  either  at  once  accepted,  or  dcfeired,  or  altogether 
rejected,  according  to  the  temper  and  feelings  of  the  individual.  It  was  steadily 
refused  by  Tiberius;  it  is  not  found  upon  the  coins  of  Galba,  of  Otho,  and  of 
Vitellius,  which  may  be  perhaps  ascribed  to  the  shortness  of  theur  sway ;  by  M. 
Anrdius  it  was  not  adopted  until  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  sovereignty,  and 
consequently  never  appears  upon  the  money  of  his  colleague  L.  Yerus.  The 
general  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  accept  the  distinction  forthwith,  and 
hence  it  ranks  among  the  ordinary  titles  of  constant  recuri^ence  fix>m  the  com- 
mencement, or  nearly  the  commencement  of  each  reign. 

P1b««  FcIIjc. — ^The  epithet  Piu8  was  bestowed,  under  the  republic,  npon 
the  son  of  Bletellas  Numidioos,  somewhat  ktler  upon  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
perhaps  upon  others  also.  Caligula,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius, 
(Calig.  22,)  desired  to  be  distinguished  by  this  appellation;  but  the  first 
Emperor  on  whom  it  was  regularly  conferred  was  Antoninus.  It  was  assumed 
by  Commodus ;  Septimius  Severus  decreed  that  it  should  belong  to  himself  and 
to  his  sons ;  and  thus  it  gradually  became  (»e  of  the  ordinary  titles  of  the 
AugustL 

Pelix  was  first  connected  with  the  name  of  Sulla,  and  among  the  Emperors, 
first  adopted  by  Commodus.  After  Commodus,  the  first  who  combined  the 
epithets  jPius  and  Felix  was  Caracalla,  who  used  them  sparingly ;  they  occur 
frequently  on  tlie  monuments  of  Eiagabalus,  and  after  his  time  were  introduced 
conjointly  among  the  ordinaiy  and  regular  designations  of  the  sovereign. 

Pius  and  F^x  were  never  combined  with  the  simple  Caesar^  except  in  the 
ease  of  Carinas,  who  is  styled  on  a  medal  M.  AuR.  Carimtts.  P.  P.  Nob.  Cabs.  ; 
but  we  know  that  Carinus  had  sometimes  Ihpebator  prefixed  aa  a  praenomen 
to  his  Caesab. 

■^•■ilnHs. — ^The  appellation  Dommt»,  which  properly  impfies,  the  master 
of  a  slave^  was  rejected  with  real  or  feigned  disgust  by  both  Augustus  and 
Tiberias.  ^  Caligula  was  the  first  who  permitted  himself  to  be  addressed  by 
this  invidioos  designation ;  but  as  cariy  as  the  reign  of  Claudius  the  term  was 
applied  in  society  as  an  expression  of  conrteoos  civility  even  to  persons  not 
imperial,  and  hence  it  is  net  surprising  that  it  is  constantly  empk>yed  by  Plmy 
in  his  correspondence  with  Trajan.  As  early  as  the  age  of  Antonuius  Pius  we 
find  Kv^of  on  Greek  coins;  and  on  a  medal  of  the  eelony  of  Antioch  m  Pisidia, 
bearing  the  heads  of  CaracalU  and  Geta,  we  read  Tier.  Dl>.  NN.  ( Victoria 
Doniinorum  NostrorumJ)  But  no  example  of  this  title  appears  upon  money  of 
a  Boman  stamp  until  the  time  of  Aurdian,  who  first  snffeitd  the  legend  Deo  bt 
Domino  Nostbo  Aureltano  to  appear  upon  his  comage,  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  Canis.  D.  N.  {Dominus  Nosier)  is  used  as  a  sort  of  praenomen  on 
the  pieces  of  Diocletian  and  Maximiaous,  after  they  had  resigned  the  empire ; 
thenceforward  the  term  became  common  as  a  praenomen,  applied,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  more  commonly  to  the  Caisars ;  but  from  the  thne  of  the  sons 
of  Constantine,  was  introduced  on  the  imperial  corns  as  a  substitote  for  Imperator^ 
which  fell  into  disuse. 

Oc«a*  i^irmm, — Even  under  the  republic,  altars  and  temples  were  erected 
and  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  provincials,  especially  the  Greeks,  in  honour 

1  Diod  Cms.  LVIL  8.    Sntt.  Tib.  87.  24.    TeituU.  ApolOff.  34. 
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of  their  governors.  As  a  matter  of  oonne  this  spedes  of  adulation  was  addroawd« 
with  increased  eageinees  and  senrility,  to  each  £mperor  in  sncoession.  But 
although  the  Senate  had  voted  to  Julius  Cesar,  while  alive,  hoooun  searoely 
inferior  to  those  paid  to  the  deities,  neither  he,  nor  Augustus,  nor  Tiberiiu 
suffered  themselves  to  be  aetually  worshipped  in  the  cHy  or  even  within  the 
limits  of  Italy,  while  they  graciously  permitted  themselves  to  be  adored  as  goda 
in  foreign  Gountries.  ^  Caligula,  however,  set  up  lus  own  effigy  in  Rome,  between 
those  of  the  Dioscuri ;  it  was  the  pleasure  of  Domitian  that  he  should  be  addressed 
as  Dominus  et  Deus^  and  victims  were  offered  to  both  of  these  Princes ;'  but  with 
the  exception  oS  Hercules  R&manus  on  the  coins  of  Commodos,  and  the  inscription 
noticed  in  the  last  paragraph  on  those  of  Aurelian  and  Cams,  the  Emperors 
seem  to  have  avoided  any  permanent  memorial  of  thdr  assumption  of  divine 
attributes. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar,  the  Senate  formally  decreed  that  homage 
should  be  rendered  to  him  as  to  one  translated  to  heaven ;  a  similar  resolution 
was  passed  upon  the  decease  of  Augustus,  a  College  of  priests  being,  at  the  same 
time,  formed,  who,  under  the  designation  of  SodaUs  Augustales,  were  to  oondnet 
and  preside  over  the  holy  rites  now  instituted ;  and  the  example  was  followed  in 
the  case  of  all  succeeding  Princes,  except  when  the  new  ruler  thought  fit  to  mark 
his  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  as  happened  to  Tiberius,  Oaiua, 
Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Yitellius,  and  Domitian.  This  deification,  termed  ConsecrcUio 
by  the  Bomans,  and  dvoHavts  by  the  Greeks,  was  solemnised  by  gorgeona 
ceremonies,  of  which  a  fiill  description  will  be  found  in  Dion  Cassius  (LVI.  34. 
42.  LXXIY.  5.)  and  Herodian  (IV.  1.)  The  individual  thus  hallowed  was 
thenceforward  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Diviu^  which,  it  must  be  understood, 
was  never,  until  a  late  period,  applied  to  a  living  personage. 

This  epithet,  and  the  divine  honours  which  it  indicat^,  were  bestowed,  not 
only  on  those  who  had  enjoyed  the  supreme  power,  but  occasionally  also  on  those 
nearly  connected  with  them ;  on  their  consorts^  as  on  livia,  Poppaea,  Domitilla, 
Plotina,  Sabina,  the  two  Faustinas,  and  Julia  Domna ;  on  their  children,  as  on 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Nero,  and  Jnlia,  the  daughter  of  Titus ;  on  their  parents, 
as  on  Trajan,  the  father  of  Trajan,  and  even  od  other  reUtives,  as  on  Marrianm 
the  sister,  and  Matidia  the  niece  of  Trajan. 

The  medals  struck  in  honour  of  the  imperial  personages  thus  deified,  bear 
appropriate  devices,  sudi  as  an  eagle,  a  blazing  altar,  a  funeral  pyre,  a  sacred 
car  drawn  by  elephants ;  in  the  case  of  females,  a  Carpenium  drawn  by  moles, 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  ascending  to  the  skies  on  a  peacock,  and  several  othera. 
Of  these  we  have  given  a  few  examples  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  taken  from 
coins  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  Antoninus  Pius  and  Julia  Domna. 

Bex. — BuciXtvg  was  commonly  employed  by  Greek  writers  with  reference  to 
the  Emperors,  and  it  occasionally  appears  upon  Greek  medals  of  Commodus  and 
Caracalla ;  but  the  obnoxious  Bex  never  found  a  place  npon  any  coin  of  Eomau 
mintage. 

TiflM  derived  ix^m  Coaqaered  Geaatrlee. — These  require  little  comment. 
Numerous  examples  occur  .under  the  republic,  such  as  A/ncanus^  AskUicus^ 
Numidicus,  Isauricus.  Under  Augustus,  Drusus,  the  younger  brother  of 
Tiberius,  gained  for  himself,  by  his  exploits,  the  cognomen  of  Oennanictts;  fitMn 
him  it  paraed,  as  it  were  by  iuheritance,  to  his  sons  Germanious  and  Claodiua, 
of  whom  the  latter  transmitted  it  to  Nero.     It  was  subsequently  borne  by 
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yiteUins,  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  many  others.  Britannicv3 
was  probably  first  assumed  by  Claadias,  whose  son  was  distinguished  by  this 
epithet  as  his  proper  name,  and  it  was  at  a  later  period  adopted  by  Commodns, 
Sept  Severus,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  In  addition  to  these,  we  find  ParthictUj 
Dacicus,  Sarmaticus^  Medicus^  Adiahenicvs,  ArabicuSy  Armeniacm^  Carpicus^ 
Gothicus^  all  intended  to  commemorate  conquests  real  or  imaginary. 

Such  were  the  titles  assumed  by  the  Emperors,  and  in  virtue  of  the  powers 
which  these  implied,  they  performed  the  various  acts  of  absolute  sovereignty. 
The  most  important  were  bestowed  upon  Augustus  by  a  succession  of  separate 
votes,  and  were  regularly  renewed  at  intervtUs  of  ten  years ;  ^  but  upon  kter 
Emperors  they  were  conferred  all  at  once  and  for  life.  ThuB—DecemUur  Othoni 
Tnbunitia  Potestas  et  nomen  AugusH  et  amnes  Principum  honores;  and  again 
—-Romae  Senatus  cuncta  PrincipWus  soUta  Ve^ixmano  decemiL  ^  It  wiU  be 
observed  that  several  of  them,  especially  those  not  adopted  until  a  late  period, 
were  merely  complimentary,  the  essence  of  the  imperial  dominion  being  concen- 
trated in  the  epithets  Imperator — TribuTiitia  Potestas — Pontifex  Maximus — 
which  were  stretched  so  as  to  embrace  all  power,  militaiy,  civil,  and  sacred. 
Indeed,  the  first  alone  would  have  been  sufficient  had  there  not  been  a  desire  in 
aU  but  the  worst  rulers  to  keep  up  a  decent  show  of  constitutional  usages ;  for 
since  it  was  understood  to  convey  the  right  of  supreme  command  over  all  the 
armies  of  the  state,  of  levying  troops  to  any  extent,  of  imposing  taxes  for  their 
support,  and  of  deciding  upon  all  questions  of  war  and  peace,  it  placed  the 
personage  invested  with  it  in  a  position  to  enforce  immediate  obedience  to  his 
wishes.  Hence,  when  an  Emperor  adopted  the  usual  formality  of  consulting  the 
Senate  and  requesting  their  consent  to  a  proposal,  he  oocasiomUly  reminded  tiiem 
that  this  was  purely  an  act  of  grace  and  courtesy,  and  accordingly  we  find  such 
communications  as  the  following— ilntomno  autem  divinos  hmores  et  miles 
decrevit  et  nos  decrevimus  et  vos,  Patres  ConscripH^  ut  decematis  cum  fossimus 
iMPERATORio  lURE  PRABCIPERE,  tameu  rogamus  (Capitolln.  Macrin.  6.) 

SacceMtoa  %m  tke  Tlurone. — ^The  impoial  power  not  having  been  formally 
established  by  a  new  constitution  recognised  by  all  orders  in  the  state;  but 
being  essentially  zsf^  usurpation,  and  l^ing  exercised  under  false  colours,  no 
legislative  provision,  regcdating  the  succession  to  the  throne,  was  attempted 
during  the  first  three  centuries.  Augustus,  and  those  who  followed  him,  tacitly 
assumed  the  right  of  nominating  their  successors,  by,  in  each  case,  admitting 
the  individual  selected  as  CoUega*  in  some  of  their  most  important  duties, 
such  as  the  Tribunitia  Potestas  and  the  Proconsulare  Imperium,  or  associating 
him  still  more  closely  with  themselves  tmder  the  designation  of  Caesar  or 
Augustus,*  This  system  proved  generally  successful  when  time  was  given  for 
preparation,  and  when  the  demise  of  the  reigning  Prince  was  not  attendwi  by  any 
scenes  of  violence,  although  it  was  at  all  times  felt,  especially  after  the  Julian 
line  had  became  altogether  extinct,  that  evexy  thing  depended  upon  the  dispod- 
tion  of  the  soldiers,  and  hence  the  eagerness  displayed  by  each  Emperor  on  his 
accession  to  propitiate  them  by  the  most  extravagant  largesses.  But  when  a 
social  convulsion  took  place,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  death  of  the 
sovereign  by  assassination  or  otherwise,  the  nomination  of  a  new  monarch 
depended,  in  the  first  instance,  upon  the  will  of  the  Praetorians,  who  could  always 

1  l>lon  CftH.  LIIL  lai  I&  LIT.  I9l  I.V.  &  19L  LVL  S8.  LVII.  S4. 

>  Tfeeit.  Hilt  I.  47.  IV.  a  eomp.  Dion  Cms.  LIII.  1& 

S  aif .  TmIl  Ann.  III.  6&  XIL  41.    Capltolin.  Antonlni  P.  4. 
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orentwe  the  oapittl ;  bat  it  addom  happened  thit  tha  ptrwarfiil  trnate  on  th« 
frontien  wen  read;  to  aoqniesoe  in  the  dedtion  of  the  honscbold  troops  or  to' 
•grea  with  each  oUier,  and  benoo  the  bloodj  end  complicated  itnggles  which 
enraed  opoQ  the  death  of  Nero,  of  Commodns,  and  of  many  otben.  It  ia  trae 
that,  in  ererjr  initaoce,  the  &»iate  irae  the  bodj  n-ilh  whom,  in  Ihemj,  the 
nomination  laj,  slaoe  the  powen  of  the  Emperor  were  all  eoofentd  bjr  tbeir 
vote ;  but  the  Senate  were  mere  poppete  in  the  hands  of  the  annka,  except 
in  one  or  two  rare  ezamplea,  where  the  latter  ezliibited  aingutar  moderation. ' 


I  Toplio.  Asnl.  to.  11.  Tielt.  1- 

npliintd  and  lILuitiiiWl  <ntfatl 
Drariaa  Nmmtrwm  Vtltnat, 


b.  1ft    EipHliillT  tUri  tb 
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THE  SENATE. 


We  have  already,  at  the  end  of  chapter  II.  (p.  77.  oomp.  p.  80.)  given  some 
aooomit  of  the  origin,  early  history,  and  numben  of  the  Senate.  We  now  proceed 
to  describe  more  minately  the  constitution  and  duties  of  that  body. 

nanacr  of  Ckooatag  Um  ScMitc — (LecUo  Senatus.)  Under  the  regal 
goremment  the  Senate  was  chosen  in  the  first  instance  and  yacancies  were 
filled  up  by  the  king,  (Ugit  suhlegitque^)  of  his  own  fim  will,  without  reference 
to  hereditary  claims  or  to  the  voice  of  the  Curiae.^  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  the  power  of  choosing  Senators  was  at  first  committed  to  the  Consuls, 
bnt  after  B.C.  443,  to  the  Censors,  whose  task  it  was,  each  Lustrum^  to  revise 
the  list,  {Album  Senatorium,)  to  omit  the  names  of  those  who  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  remaining  members  of  the  supreme  oouncU,  and  to  supply 
.the  vacancies  caused  in  this  manner  or  by  death.  Although  the  power  of  the 
Censors  in  discharging  this  duty  does  not  seem  to  have  been  defined  or  restricted 
•by  any  legislative  enactment,  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Ovinia,*  (the  date  is 
uncertain,)  in  terms  of  which  they  were  bound  to  elect  upon  oath  the  most 
descarving,  (optimum  quemq*ie,)  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  Uiat  their  pro- 
ceedings were  altogether  arbitrary.  The  powers  intrusted  to  them  may,  at  times, 
have  ton  abused  from  the  influence  of  personal  or  party  feeUngs ;  but  it  must, 
from  the  commencement,  have  been  regulated  by  certain  principles  which  gradually 
became  fixed,  and  which,  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  they  4X>nld  not  have 
ventured  to  disregard.  What  these  principles  were  at  the  period  of  the  second 
Fonio  war  is  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  statement  of  li^i  {XXIII.  23,)  with 
regvd  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Dictator,  who  was  named  tor  ue  special  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  blanks  caused  pj  the  daughter  at  Cannae,  for  the  prooeedrngs 
described  evidently  indicate  the  oitunaiy  rule — RecUaio  vetere  aauxiu^  inde  primoi 
in  demortuorum  locum  legit,  qui  post  L.  AemiUum  et  C.  Flaminium  Censores 
eurulem  magistratum  eepissent,  necdum  in  Senatum  lecH  essent;  uJt  quisque 
eorum  primus  creatus  erat:  tum  Ugit,  qui  aedOes,  inbuni  pUbei,  quaestoresve 
fuerant:  torn  ex  lis,  qui  magistratum  non  eqnssent,  qui  spcUa  ex  hoste  Jixa 
dond  haherent,  out  civicam  coronam  accepissent — ^thus  carrying  out  the  rule 
which  he  had  previoudy  declared  that  he  would  follow — ut  ardo  ordini,  non 
homo  homini  praelatus  videretur. 

It  is  to  be  observed  tliat  all  the  higher  magistrates,  fitun  the  Quaestor  upwards, 
had,  during  the  period  of  their  office,  the  right  of  sitting  and  speaking  in  the 
Senate ;  but  they  were  not  necessarily  Senators,  unless  they  had  been  enrolled 

1  FMt.  ■.▼.  FrofttriH  Senaturft^  p.  848i    Dion  Can.  ffmt  MaL  Nov.  ColL  IL  p^  laSL  fgmt 
r«ir.  XXIL  1.  ZZIIT.  V     Cle  do  H.  IL  8.    Ut.  I.  48. 
>  Fott  l.a— /.^x  Orinia  THbuttieia  mUrmmit,  qua  tanetum  nt  ut  Cmtmrm  «r  mud  nfrfiwi 
fittmqm*  mriati  (n  Snatm  UgtrtaL    When  th«  word  Oiriatf  to  oomipt. 
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as  such  before  the  close  of  the  preceding  Lustrum.  Henoe  the  dUtinction 
observed  between  Senatores  and  those  quibus  in  Senatu  sentenUam  dicere  UeeL  ^ 
Therefore,  when  the  Censors  supplied  the  vacandes,  they  began  bj  seiectiog  in 
Older  of  rank  and  seniority  those  who  had  filled  offices  in  Yirtoe  of  whidi  tbej 
had  been  admitted  to  sit  and  to  speak.  Sach  persons  were  regarded  as  posseaaiiig 
the  first  claim ;  and  Livy,  (XXII.  49,)  when  ennmerating  the  viotimB  at 
Cannae,  makes  use  of  the  ezprossion — octoginta  praeterea^  aut  Senatores  aut 
qui  eos  magistratua  gessissent  unde  in  Senatum  legi  deherent.  When  the 
Censors,  in  making  np  the  new  roll,  omitted  the  name  of  any  Senator,  they  were 
said  mwere  s.  eiicere  Senatu  the  indi^doal  in  question ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  did  not  include  in  the  list  of  new  Senators  any  one  who  had  a  claim  to  be 
selected  according  to  the  principle  explained  above,  while  they  gave  a  place  to 
one  or  more  who  were  his  juniors  or  inferiors  in  rank,  then  they  were  aaid 
praeterire  the  individual  in  question,  and  such  persons  were  termed  PraeieritL 
This  distinction  is  not,  however,  always  observed,  and  Praeterire  is^  used 
generally  with  reference  to  those  passed  over  by  the  Censors,  whether  previously 
Senators  or  not '  ,       ,  . 

We  are  told  by  Appian  (B.C.  I.  100)  that  Sulla,  when  he  made  a  large 
addition  to  the  numbers  of  the  Senate  fixjm  the  Equestrian  order,  left  the  choice 
of  the  individuals  to  the  Tribes ;  but  this  statement  is  not  confirmed  by  other 

writers. 

PriMceps  Senatus— The  Censors,  as  we  have  seen,  drew  up  a  list  of  the 
Senate.  The  Senator  whose  name  was  placed  by  them  at  the  head  of  the  roll 
was  styled  Princeps  Senatus,  and  thjs  position  was  highly  valuedj  although  it 
conferred  no  substantial  power  or  privilege.  Under  ordinaiy  drcomstances,  the 
senior  of  the  CensorU^  that  is,  of  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Censor,  waa 
the  person  selected  as  the  Princeps;  but  this  was  by  no  means  an  imperative 
rule  (Liv.  XXVU.  11.  XXXIV.  44.) 

4|BallllcartoBs  as  to  Birth,  OccnpaSlaB,  Age,  Fartaae,  acc^Althongfa 
the  choice  of  the  Censors,  during  the  best  ages  of  the  republic,  was  regulated, 
to  a  certain  extent,  by  established  usage,  any  one  possessing  the  full  Civitas 
was  regarded  as  eUgible  without  any  limitation  as  to  birth  except  ingenttitas 
for  two  generations.  Hence,  the  son  of  a  Libertinus  would  be  shut  out;  but 
this  exclusion  seems  to  have  rested  upon  public  opinion  rather  than  upon  any 
specific  law,  for  we  find  that  persons  belonging  to  this  dass  were  actually 
admitted  in  the  Censorship  of  Appius  Claudius,  (B.C.  312)— fut  Senatum 
primus  libertinorum  JUm  kctis  inquinaverat—hut  that  popular  indign^on 
was  so  strongly  expressed  that  the  Consuls  of  the  foUowing  year  refused  to 
acknowledge  them.  ^  The  same  feeling,  although  neglected  during  the  troubles 
of  Marius  and  Sulla,  was  revived  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  but  altogether  disregarded 
by  Julius  CsBsar.  * 

No  Senator,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  was  allowed  to  follow  any  lucrative 
trade,  or  to  engage  in  traffic  except  in  so  far  as  selling  the  produce  of  his  lands ; 
and  hence,  by  an  ancient  Lex  Claudia,  no  Senator  nor  son  of  a  Senator,  waa 
permitted  to  possess  a  sea-going  ship  of  more  than  300  amphorae  burden.  A 
vessel  of  that  size  was  deemed  sufficient  for  the  transport  of  his  crops  and— 

I  Fest.  8.T.  Senatoret,  p.  839.    Ur.  XXIIL  32.  XXXVI.  a    Val.  Mai.  U.  IL  1.    AuL  GeR 

"j  LW.  XXXIX  42.  XLt  27.  Epit  XCVnL     Fest  %''• ''"'^jJ.ff'^Jr^lJV^,.  .  .^ 
»  LiT.  IX  30.  46.  Cn.  Fulvlus  in  virtue  of  hla  office  of  Curule  Aedlle  matt  ha?*  held  t  aaaS 

*Vc1c%"ro  Cluent  47.    Dion  C«M.  XL.  63.  XLUL  47.  XLVIIL  34. 
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(luaegtus  otmus  Patribus  indecorus  visus.   Bat  Hm  law  bad  fallen  into  desaetnde 
in  the  davg  of  Cicero.  ^ 

There  can  be  little  donbt,  that  towards  the  dose  of  the  repnblic  there  was  a 
fixed  age,  before  which  no  one  was  eligible ;  and  hence-  Cicero,  when  dwelling 
on  the  early  career  of  Pompeios  exdaima — Quid  tarn  praeUr  cormtetudinem^ 
guam  Tiomini  peradolescenti^  cuius  SenaUnio  gradu  aetas  huge  abesget^ 
wiperiuni  atque  exercitum  darit*  and  this  age  probably  depended  on  the  Lex 
VUUa  Annalia;  (see  above,  p.  173 ;)  but  when  there  was  no  restriction  as  to 
the  age  at  which  a  citizen  could  be  chosen  to  fill  the  highest  magistracies  it  is  not 
probiS»le  that  there  coold  have  been  any  fixed  Aetas  Senaioria,  Under  the 
£nipire  the  Aetas  Senaioria  seems  to  have  been  twenty-five,  since,  under 
ordmaiy  circumstances,  no  one  could  hold  the  Qnaestorship  until  he  had  attained 
to  that  age.' 

That  the  Senators,  as  a  body,  formed  the  wealthiest  dass  in  the  state  seems 
unquestionable,  and  examples  occur  in  which  they  were  called  upon  to  contribute 
more  largely  than  any  other  portion  of  the  community  to  the  necessities  of  the 
eommonwealth.  But  we  nowhere  find  any  hint  given  that,  under  the  free 
eonstitution,  the  want  of  a  certain  amount  of  fortune  was  held  as  a  disqualifica- 
tion. As  far  as  our  authorities  go,  Augustus  was  the  first  who  required  a  definite 
sum  (Census  Senatorius)  ss  mdispensable  for  tiiose  who  desired  to  become 
candidates  for  the  higher  offices  of  state  and  to  gain  admission  to  the  Senate. 
This  sum  he,  in  the  first  instance,  fixed  at  400,000  sesterces,  the  same  with  the 
Census  Equester  introduced  by  the  Gracchi,  (see  above,  p.  74,)  but  afterwards 
nused  it  to  a  million  of  sesterces,  (deciesy)  after  which  we  hear  of  no  further 
change.*  vV 

■  iRHMHatiea  of  thm  Senate. — I 


-Although  the  Senate,  fix>m  the  very 
foundation  of  the  city,  was  recognised  as  an  integral  and  indispensable  member 
of  the  body  politic,  it  seems  to  have  occupied  a  veiy  subordinate  position  under 
the  kings,  except  during  an  Interregnum,  The  monarch  held  his  office  for  life, 
and  was  irresponsible;  consequently,  although  compelled,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
public  opinion  and  custom  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  Senate,  he  might  accept  or 
reject  their  counsel  as  he  thought  fit '  The  Senators  could  not  assemble  unless 
summoned  by  him,  nor  deliberate  upon  any  matter  not  submitted  to  them  by 
him,  and  they  had  no  means  of  enforcing  their  opuuons  and  wishes.  The  King 
might,  and  probably  did,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  place  many  of  the  details 
of  government  in  their  hands ;  but  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  authority  thus 
committed  to  them  depended  entirely  upon  his  wiU  and  pleasure.  As  soon, 
however,  as  the  republic  was  established,  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  at  once 
greatly  enlarged.  The  chief  magistrates  now  retained  office  for  one  year  only, 
while  the  Senate,  being  a  permanent  body,  a  vast  mass  of  public  business 
necessarily  devolved  upon  them  alone.  By  degrees  the  independent  powers  of 
the  CousuIb  and  other  magistrates  became  narrower,  while  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  was,  in  like  proportion,  extended,  until,  ere  long,  the  magistrates  were 

1  Cio.  In  Verr.  V.  18. 
'   9  Clo.  pro  leg.  Manil.  21. 

9  Dion  Caw  UI.  SO.  33.  Lin.  15i  Sa  eomp.  Vtll«lnt  IL  9i.  Digest  I.  zitL  &  L.  ir.  8. 
Teeit.  Ann.  XV.  9a  Hltt.  IV.  4x. 

4  Dion  Cms.  LIV.  17.  comp.  LIV.  96.  SO.  Tacit  Ann.  L  75.  IL  37.  86.  Jnv.  VL  137.  X 
ass.  Martial.  II.  A&.  If  we  can  believe  Bnetonina.  (OcUt.  41.)  the  Cemttu  Senatcnw  was  at 
at  one  time  fixed  by  Angnstns  at  800,000  sesterces,  and  finally  raised  by  him  to  1,900^000}  but 
this  statement  Is  not  oorroborated. 

«  Uv.  L  39.  48.  Cio.  de  K.  IL  a  DIonys.  U.  14  5C.  III.  91  96. 87.  Flat.  SoBL  87.  Dioa 
Case,  tgmt  Mai.  !toT.  CoU.  11.  pw  188b 
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little  more  than  the  servantB  who  ezecnted  the  orden  of  the  Senate,  bj  wboat 
deoision  the  whole  administration  of  pablio  affairs  was  regulated  and  controlled. 
The  people  in  their  Gomitia  alone  had  the  right  of  enacting  or  repealing  lawa, 
of  electing  magistrates,  of  declaring  war  or  concluding  peace,  and  of  deciding 
upon  charges  which  involved  the  life  or  privileges  of  a  citizen ;  but  with  theae 
exceptions,  the  powers  of  the  Senate  were  almost  unlimited.  Hence,  we  might 
content  ourselves  with  this  negative  description  of  their  duties ;  but  there  are 
certain  important  matters  which  we  may  briefly  notice  as  falling  more  especially 
under  their  control— 

1.  To  the  Senate  exdusively  belonged  the  administration  of  forngn  affain. 
They  conducted  all  negotiations,  appointed  ambassadors  selected  fit>m  then:  own 
body,  gave  audience  to  the  envoys  of  independent  states,  and  concluded  treatiea. 
They  received  the  deputations  sent  from  the  provinces,  granted  or  refused  their 
requests,  inquired  into  their  complaints  and  redressed  their  grievances.  ^  The 
people,  as  we  have  repeatedly  observed,  had  alone  the  power  of  declaring  war 
or  concluding  peace ;  but  no  proposition  with  regard  to  these  points  could  be 
submitted  to  them  except  through  the  medium  of  the  Senate,  and  when  aa 
attempt  to  pass  over  the  Senate  was  made,  it  was  regarded  as  little  better  thaa 
a  direct  viohition  of  the  constitution — novum  malumque  exemplum. '  All  matteia 
connected  with  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  were  \:Si  to  their  wisdom.  They 
named  tlie  different  Provinces  and  their  limits,  they  distributed  them  among  the 
different  magistrates,  they  fixed  the  amount  of  troops  to  be  ]^aoed  under  tfaa 
orders  of  each,  they  provided  the  necessary  supplies  of  proviuons,  clothing, 
warlike  stores  and  money,  and  after  a  victonr  they  voted  thanksgivings,  {Suppu- 
catioTies^)  and  greater  or  lesser  triumphs  (friumphi — Ovationes.)  ' 

2.  With  the  assistance  of  the  great  CoUeges  of  priests,  they  exercised  a  general 
superintendence  over  the  religion  of  the  state,  arranged  the  periods  for  the 
celebration  of  the  moveable  feasts  and  for  the  exhibition  of  extraordinary  gameSb 

3.  To  them  bdoaged  the  whole  management  of  the  public  Exchequer.  They 
were  the  anditon  of  the  public  accounts,  and  all  disburBements  were  made  hf 
their  orders. 

4.  Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Lez  Semprama  ludiclaria^  of  G.  GracdraSy 

2t.G.  122,)  tiie  jurors  in  criminal  trials  (tudices)  were  taken  exdudvely  from 
e  Senate. 

6.  The  Senate  assumed  to  itself,  on  several  occasions,  nnder  pressing  dream- 
stances,  the  right  of  suspending  for  a  time,  in  favour  of  some  particular  individual, 
the  provisions  of  a  positive  law.  This  was,  however,  regarded  as  a  stretoh  of 
their  prerogative,  to  be  justified  only  by  extraordinary  emergendes ;  and  G. 
Gomditts,  Tribune  of  the  Flebs,  B.G.  67i  brought  in  a  bill  to  stop  this  practioa 
— promulgavit  legem  qua  auctoritatem  SencUus  minuebaU  ne  quis  nisi  ptr 
populum  legibus  solveretur.  See  Asoon.  in  Cic.  Oiat.  pro  Gornd.  aig.  p.  67. 
ed.  OrellL 

6.  In  seasons  of  great  danger  or  alarm  they  assumed  the  right  of  investii^ 
the  Gonsuls  with  Dictatorial  power,  by  what  was  termed  a  Decretum  UUimum 
s.  J^lremunu    See  above,  p.  149. 

7.  Although  the  Senate  never  claimed  the  power  of  making  or  repealing  laws, 
it  is  certain  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  no  law  was  submitted  to  the 

1  Polyb.  VI 18L  LtT.  XXX.  17.  XXXI.  II.  XL.  Ml 

t  At  to  war.  LIt.  IV.  30.  XXX VL  I.  XLV.  81.    Ai  to  pMoe.  Ut.  XXX.  37.  41  XXXIIL 
ISbSO.  XXXIV.  as.  XXXVII.  4&  ss. 
*  Poljb.  VI.  IZ.    LiT.  XXX  17.  XXXL  11.  XL,  SS. 
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GomitU  Gentnriata  until  it  had  been  rcTised  and  sanctioned  by  the  Senate.  But 
as  the  power  of  the  Tribnnee  of  the  Plebs  increased,  and  especially  after  the  Lex 
PubU&a^  (see  above,  pp.  117.  124,)  by  which  Plebiscita  were  rendered  binding 
npon  all  ordei^  in  the  state,  the  right  of  previous  sanction,  x^ojSoi/Mv^tf,  as  it 
was  termed  among  the  Greeks,  even  if  it  was  fuUy  admitted,  became  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  (Dionys.  VII.  38.  IX.  4i,  Appian.  B.C.  I.  59.) 

Bat  while  the  Senate  discharged  these  and  many  ether  functions  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  the  most  part  without  question  or  opposition,  still  the  people 
bebg,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  (see  above,  p.  79,)  supreme, 
oooaaionally  interfered  and  rcvei'sed  the  arrangements  of  the  Senate.  Thus,  no 
prerogative  of  the  Senate  was  more  completely  recognized  and  was,  for  ages,  less 
diapnted,  than  their  title  to  distribute  the  Provinces  according  to  their  discretion ;  ^ 
jet,  as  we  have  seen  above,  (p.  185,)  the  Tribes,  upon  three  important  occasions, 
took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands ;  and  other  examples  of  a  similar  natnre 
will  be  found  recorded,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  historians. 

BelaUon  In  which  the  Seiiai«  stood  toward*  the  llIagistniiefl«-.^The 
Senate,  although  nominally,  in  a  considerable  degree,  under  the  control  of  the 
higher  magistrates,  were  in  reality  their  masters.  It  is  true  that  the  Senate 
ooald  not  meet  unless  summoned  by  one  of  the  great  functionaries,  and  could 
neither  decide  nor  even  deliberate  upon  any  question  unless  rcgulai'ly  brought 
under  theu:  notice  by  the  president.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  magistrates 
were  unable  to  discharge  their  ordinary  duties  without  the  sanction  and  assistance 
of  the  Senate,  and  would  have  been  ntterly  powerless  without  their  support. 
Difference  of  opinion  occasionally  arose,  when,  if  the  Senate  were  resolute,  and 
the  Consuls  refused  to  yield,  (in  potestate  s,  in  auctoritate  Senatus  esse,)  the 
€lenate,  as  a  last  resource,  might  insist  upon  the  nomination  of  a  Dictator,  or 
might  appeal  for  assistance  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
interfere  upon  such  occasions,  and  could,  in  an  extremity,  order  the  Consuls  to 
inison.' 

Even  when  in  actual  command  of  an  army,  the  generals  were  dependent  upon 
the  Senate,  for  they  were  strictly  confined  witliin  the  limits  of  their  Province,  and 
to  the  Senate  they  looked  for  aU  supplies,  and  for  the  ratification  of  all  their  ,.^^ 
proceedings.*  I       (^ 

BleotJiigs  of  the  Sonnte. — ^The  Senate  could  not  meet  unless  summoned  by 
a  magistrate,  and  certain  magistrates  only  possessed  the  power  (Vacare  s. 
Cohere  Senaium.)  Among  the  ordinary  magistrates,  the  privilege  belonged  to 
ihe  Consuls ;  in  their  absence,  to  the  Praetor  Uri)anns,  or  to  those  magistrates 
who,  for  a  limited  period,  were  substituted  for  the  Consuls — the  Decemviri 
Ugibus  scribendis  and  the  TVi^vnt  mUitares  consulari  potestate.  The  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebs  also,  after  a  time,  assnmed  and  maintained  the  right  of  summoning 
the  Senate.  Of  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  to  the  Dictator,  the  Intenex  and 
thePraefectusUrbi.* 

Hode  of  Snmmoalny.  AtfendaBrc. — ^When  it  was  necessarv  to  smmnon 
the  Senate  in  great  haste,  it  was  done  by  means  of  a  Praeco  and  Viatores;  but, 
under  ordinary  ciroumstanoes,  a  public  notice  (edictum)  was  posted  np  a  few 
days  beforehand.    There  were  no  fixed  days  for  meetmgs  of  the  Senate  mntil  the 

1  Sm  wpwlAllj  Cle.  In  Vjitf  n.  1\ 
.  S  LIT.  IIL  81.  AS.  TV.  8(1  56.  v.  flL 

t  LIT.  V.  37.  VL  26.  YIIL  I.  301  X  5.  91 

4  Aol.  OttlL  XIV.  7.  who  quotes  Yarro.    Cf&  d«  Orat  IIL  1.  d«  Icfg.  IIL  4.  wbe»  If  hli 
tact  b«  ooiTMt,  adds  tlw  Maglitcr  Eqaltaun  to  tlM  ftboT*  lIsL 
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time  of  AngQBtiu, '  who  ordained  that  the  Senate  ahonld  meet  regnlarlj  twice 
eveiy  month,  on  the  Kalends  and  the  Idee,  and  hence  aioee  the  diatinetion 
between  Senatus  legitimus,  an  ordinary,  and  Senatus  itidictua,  an  estraordisanr 
meeting. 

The  attendance  of  Senators  was  not  optional,  bnt  might  be  enforeed  by  the 
sommoning  magistrate,  and  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  if  absent  without  good 
reason;  bat  this  appears  to  have  bem  seldom  exacted.  Under  the  empire, 
members  of  the  Senate  were  exempted  from  attendance  after  their  sixtieth  (or, 
perhaps,  sixty-fifth)  jear. '  A  ftiU  meetmg  of  the  Senate  was  called  Senatus 
frequena^  a  thin  meeting,  Senatus  infrequens.  When  the  subjects  to  be  proposed 
for  deliberation  were  of  importance,  it  was  not  nnosaal,  in  the  Edictumf  to 
request  a  large  attendance. 

Place  ofAiMtiac. — ^The  Senate  ooold  hold  their  meetings  in  a  Templ»m 
only,  that  is,  in  a  place  consecrated  by  the  Angars.  The  ordinary  council  hall 
for  many  centuries  was  tlie  Curia  HostiUa^  which  stood  upon  the  north  nde  of 
the  Comiiium;  (see  above,  p.  14;)  but  occasionally  we  find  other  Tempta 
employed  for  the  same  puipose.  Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  and  mider 
the  empire  several  magnificent  edifices  were  erected,  with  the  express  object  o^ 
serving  as  Senate-houses,  and  of  these  we  have  noticed  the  Curia  JvUa  an^ 
others. 

When  the  Senate  gave  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  a  hostile  state,  or  to 
the  generals  who  wished  to  retain  their  Imperium,  which  they  would  have 
forfeited  by  passing  the  Pomoerium^  then  the  CHtlinaiy  places  of  meeting  were  the 
Temple  of  BeUona  or  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  both  in  the  Praia  Flamima.  See 
above,  p.  43. 

IHauincr  of  €«ndbMiteg  BasiBeas. — ^Before  proceeding  to  business  the 
auspices  were  taken  and  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  magistrate  who  had  called  the 
meeting.  * 

The  magistrate  or  magistrates,  for  both  Consuls  appear  to  have  fi-equently 
acted  jointly,  who  had  called  the  meeting  and  who  presided,  had  alone  the  right, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  submit  any  matter  for  deliberation,  and  in  doing  this  he 
usually  commenced  with  things  sacred,  and  then  passed  on  to  secular  affairs  (de 
rebus  divinis  priusquam  humanis,)  ^  When  the  president  simply  made  a  state- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  communicating  inteUigence,  he  was  said  rem  ad  Senatum 
deferre^  when  he  brought  before  them  any  question  for  discussion,  rem  ad 
Senatum  referre, ' 

When  the  presiding  magistrate  had  finished  the  bnsmess  for  which  the  meeting 
had  been  summoned,  it  was  eompetwt  for  a  Tribune  of  the  Flebs,  or  any  other 
magistrate  who  possessed  the  right  of  holding  the  Senate,  to  propose  a  subject  for 
debate ;  ^  but  under  no  drcumstances  could  this  be  done  by  a  private  Senator. 
It  was  not  unusual,  however,  for  the  house,  as  a  body,  to  call  upon  the  president 
to  bring  some  matter  under  their  consideration— ^s<uZar«  uii  referrent^^-con' 
clamatum  est  ex  omni  parte  curiae  uti  referret  Praetor^  &c.  ^ 

In  submitting  any  matter  he  was  said,  as  noticed  above,  rkpebrk  rem  ad 

1  Ur.  UI.  as.  XXVin.  a  Cle.  ad  tarn.  XL  &  Applan  B  C  L  SS.  l)ion  Caas.  LY.  & 
LVIIL  21.    Capltolln.  Oordlan.  II. 

i  Ur.  ITL  8S  XXXYL  S  XLIIL  II.  CIr.  de  la^g.  IIL  4.  Phlltpp.  L  S.  AnL  GelL  XIV.  % 
Seneo.  de  brevit  vit  9a    Beneo.  Controv.  7. 

s  Anl.  Oell.  XIV.  7.    Cia  ad  fam.  X.  18.    Saeton.  Caes.  81.    Applan.  B.C.  XL  1I& 

4  Aul.  Gell.  1.0.  corapi  Ur.  XXIL  9.  II.  XXIV.  II. 

5  e.g.  LIT.  IL  8&  XXXIX.  14. 

6  e.g.  Cia  PhlMpa  VIL  I.  pro.  leg.  Man.  19.  ad  fkm.  X.  1«L 
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Senatum  or  befebre  ad  Senatum  de  aUqua  re,  and  the  question  or  sabject 
sabmitted  was  called  Belatio,  After  the  Relatio  had  been  briefly  explained,  he 
proceeded  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  honse,  (consuUre  Senatum^  which  he  did 
in  the  words  Q^id  de  ea  re  fieri  placet,  and  this  opinion  was  elicited  by  calling 
upon  each  Senator  by  name  (twminatim)  to  declare  his  sentiments,  (eententiam 
rogare  s.  inUrrogore^  employing  the  form  Die ,  .  .  (here  the  name  of  the  indi- 
vidual addressed)  .  .  .  quid  censes.  A  certain  rule  of  precedence  was  followed 
(ffradoHm  consulere.)  If  the  elections  for  the  following  year  were  oyer,  the 
Consuls  elect  were  firat  called  upon  to  speak,  (ceiuere — decemere^-sententiam 
dicere,)  then  the  Princeps  Senatns,  then  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul, 
(jConsulareSy)  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Praetor,  (^PraetorU,)  and  so  on 
through  the  inferior  offices.  Again,  in  adju^g  fhe  order  of  precedence  between 
those  belonging  to  the  same  class,  the  rule  of  seniority  was  generally  followed ; 
but  a  certain  degree  of  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  presiding  magistrate,  who 
might  mark  his  respect  for  particular  indiyidnals  by  calling  upon  them  out  of 
theur  turn  at  an  eariy  stage  of  the  debate.  ^  Considerabte  importance  was 
attached  to  the  priyikge  of  speaking  early,  for  we  find  Cicero  enumerating  among 
the  yarious  honours  and  rewards  which  he  would  enjoy  in  consequence  of  being 
elected  Cumle  Aedile — antiquiorem  in  Senatu  sententiae  dicendae  locum  (In 
Verr.  V.  14.) 

A  Senator,  when  named,  usually  rose  up  (surrexii')  and  expressed  his  views 
briefly  or  at  length  as  he  thought  fit.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  limit  was 
fixed  to  the  length  of  an  oration,  and  hence  factious  attempts  were  sometimes 
made  to  stave  off  a  question  by  wasting  the  whole  day  in  speaking  (diem 
consumere—diem  dicendo  eximere.^  *  We  have  stated  that  no  private  Senator 
was  permitted  to  originate  any  motion ;  but  any  one  was  at  liberty,  when  called 
upon  for  his  opinion,  to  digress  fifom  the  subject  in  hand,  and  to  state  his  opinion 
upon  topics  foreign  to  the  actual  business.  In  doing  this  he  was  said  egredi 
relationem,*  Occasionally,  in  matters  of  great  importance,  when  a  Senator 
was  desirous  to  express  himself  with  deliberate  solemnity,  he  read  his  speech  (de 
Bcripto  senteniiam  dicere.)  *  « 

Many  contented  themselyes  with  simply  assenting  to  a  proposition,  without 
rising  and  delivering  a  fonnal  harangue,  (verho  adsentiri^—sedens  odaenHriy) 
while  others  gaye  a  silent  vote,  {pediSus  in  sententiam  ire,)  ' 

When  every  Senator  had  had  an  opportonity  of  explaining  his  sentiments, 
(perrogatis  tentenfuf,)  if  a  diflerenoe  of  opinion  had  arisen,  the  president 
proceeded  to  state  the  various  propositions  in  succession,  (prontm(tare  sententias^} 
and  a  division  (discessio)  took  place,  those  who  supported  the  first  proposition 
being  desired  to  pass  to  one  side  of  the  house,  while  those  who  did  not  approve  of 
it  were  to  pass  to  the  othe^-^Qut  hoc  eensetis,  iUuc  transite^  qui  aHa  omnia  in 
hanc  partem-^XLUL  OMinuL,  being  the  technical  form  used  to  denote  every 
opinion  except  the  one  upon  which  ike  vote  was  in  the  act  of  being  taken.*  From 

1  Anl.  OelL  IV.  10.  XIV.  7.  Ltr.  XXVIII.  4&  Cle.  In  V«rr.  V.  14.  Phllipp.  V.  IS.  ad  AiU 
L  13w  XIL  SI.  The  words  of  BiOliut  (C«t  W.)  with  regard  to  the  ConnJ  iengnaiiu  arc 
perfeetlj  ezpHdi—TuM  D.  Jumhu  SUtnnu.  prmm$  ttmUmHam  regattut  ^mod  wo  Umport  Coiutd 
dnign^m  €raL  The  prlTlleg e,  however,  does  not  Mem  to  hare  extended  to  the  other  n  aglt- 
trates elect;  for,  aa  we  leam  from  the  narrative  of  Applan.  In  the  debate  above  referred  to, 
Caaar,  although  Praetor  eleet,  did  not  apeak  until  after  many  Benatora  had  aupported  the 
Tiewa  of  Sllanus. 

9  Cla  In  Verr.  II  39.  ad  fam.  L  8.  ad  Att  IV.  S.  ad  Q.  F.  U.  1. 
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the  circmnsUuioe  of  the  Senaton  walking  to  oppoeite  sides  of  the  house  aroee  the 
oommon  fonnolae  which  expressed  the  act  of  voting  in  &voar  of  a  measuro 
discedere  in  senterdiam — ire  in  sententiam—pedibus  ire  in  sententiam.  We 
have  abeady  observed  that  tlie  last  of  these  was  applied  to  those  who  gave  a 
vote  without  speaking,  and  hence  the  members  who  did  this  habitually  were 
termed  Pedarii  Senatores^  at  least  this  is  the  most  reasonaUe  es^lanation  of  die 
phrase. 

Sometimes  a  proposidon  might  consist  of  different  heads,  and  whOe  some 
persons  might  agree  to  a  portion  of  it,  they  might  be  unwilling  to  assent  to  the 
whole.  In  this  case  they  Insisted  that  the  president  should  separate  the 
proportion  into  clauses,  and  take  the  sense  of  the  house  upon  each  separately-— 
postulatum  est  ut  sententid  divideretur.  ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  magistrate  hurried  through  a  proposition  oonsistiDg 
of  several  heads,  without  time  being  aHowed  for  tlie  discussion  of  the  danses  in 
detail,  he  was  said  per  saluram  sententias  exquirere, ' 

When  a  speedy  decision  was  indispensable,  or  when  it  was  knows  that  men's 
minds  were  made  up,  the  president  did  not  ask  the  opinion  of  the  Senators  in 
succession,  but  proceeded  at  once  to  the  vote,  and  hence  the  distinction  drawn 
between  Senatus-consuUum  per  relationem  and  SencUus-constiUum  per  disees' 
nonetn ;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  latter  phrase  may  bo  applied  to  eveiy 
decree  of  the  Senate  upon  which  a  vote  was  taken,  whether  preceded  by  a  debate 
or  not. ' 

When  the  Senate  had  separated  and  were  standing  upon  opposite  sides  of  the 
house,  the  president,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  vote,  proceeded  to  count,  and 
announced  the  result  by  the  formula — Haec  pars  maior  videiur,  OocasionaUj, 
although  a  difference  of  opinion  had  been  expressed,  the  vote  was  unanimona,  and 
in  this  case  was  termed — Sine  ulla  varietate  discessio,  ^ 

flcnatas  ComraltiiHi.  Senatas  Aactorltaa. — ^A  proposition  sanctioned  by  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  and  not  vetoed  by  one  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  who 
might  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  any  stage,  was  called  Senatus-ConsiiUttm 
or  SenatuS'Decretum^  the  only  distinction  between  the  terms  being  that  the 
former  was  the  more  comprehensive,  smce  a  Senatus-Consultum  might  inolnde 
several  orders  or  Decreta, 

But  if  a  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  pot  his  veto  on  a  proportion  which  a  majoritgr 
of  the  Senate  had  sanctioned,  then  the  resolution  of  the  Senate  was  called  Senatta 
Auctoritasj  and  became  a  mere  formal  expression  of  opinion  withoat  legai 
efficacy. 

When  a  SenatuS'Considtum  had  been  passed,  it  was  reduced  to  writing 
(jperscriptum  est)  Those  who  had  taken  the  greatest  interest  in  the  meaanre 
superintended  this  process,  (scribendo  ad/uerunty)  and  tlieir  nameSi  atjled 
auctoritates  perscriptae^  were  indoded  in  the  body  of  the  document. 

In  like  manner  a  Senattis  Auctorkas  was  frequently  Ttiittcn  out,  semng  aa  a 
sort  of  protest,  and  recording  the  names  of  those  who  had  supported  the  motioii 
as  well  as  of  the  Tribune  or  Tribunes  who  had  interceded. ' 

When  one  or  more  Tribunes  had  put  their  veto  upon  a  measure  approved  of 
by  a  large  majority,  the  Consuls  were  sometimes  requested  to  remonstrate  with 

I  Cle.  ad  Hm.  I.  2.  (potUtlatum  nt  ut  BibuU  teitUnUa  dhnderHur)  oomp.  Aseoa  ad  de.  pro 
ftlllon.  6.  und  SchoL  Bob.  in  loa 
S  S«e  Sallust  lug.  80.  oomp.  Feat  t.T.  SatxtrOt  p.  314. 
9  Aal.  Gell.  XIV.  7. 
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the  Tribunes,  (agere  cwp  TVi&unts,)  and  to  endeavonr  to  indnoe  them  to  with- 
draw their  opposition.  Sometimes,  ander  similar  circumstances,  the  Conrals 
proceeded  imme<Uatcly  to  consult  the  Senate  upon  the  propriety  of  having  recourse 
to  strong  measures,  whether,  for  example,  it  might  not  be  expedient  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people  or  to  arm  the  Consuls  with  Dictatorial  power.  ^ 

Not  only  a  Tribune  bnt  one  of  the  Consub  might  interfere  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  a  Senatus-ConsuHum,  such  interference  being  termed  intercessio 
coUegae^  or,  generally,  any  magistrate  possessed  of  authority  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  magistrate  who  brought  forward  the  proposition. ' 

Ordinaiy  Senators,  although  they  oouM  not  positively  forbid  the  pasdng  of  a 
resolution,  might  in  varions  ways  impede,  delay,  and  thus  eventually  frustrate 
it, — 1.  By  speaking  against  time. — 2.  By  demanding  that  each  individual  Senator 
should  be  caHed  upon  to  speak  (tU  singuli  consulantur.) — 3.  By  requiring  that 
eaoh  clause  should  be  discussed  separately  (ut  sentattiae  dividerentur,)—4.  By 
calling  upon  the  president,  again  and  again,  to  oount  the  house,  {Numerare 
Senatum^  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  was  a  proper  number  present. '  This 
leads  us,  finally,  to  consider  the  question  of  a 

Qaaram.— That  the  mresence  of  a  certain  number  of  Senators  was  neoessaiy, 
in  order  that  the  proceedings  might  be  valid,  seems  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  it  is 
equally  dear  that  this  quorum  must  have  varied  at  different  periods  under  the 
repubUo,  and  perhaps  according  to  the  nature  of  the  business,  for  we  find  in 
different  places  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred  spoken  of  as  a 
Qnomm.^  Under  Augustus  the  presence  of  four  hundred  was,  at  one  period, 
required ;  but  it  would  appear  that  this  rule  was  subsequently  relaxed,  at  least 
when  the  questnns  discussed  were  not  of  special  importance.  At  a  later  epoch 
the  quorum  was  reduced  to  seventy  and  even  to  fifty.  * 

inslgMla  of  Senaton. — Senators,  from  an  early  period,  were  distinguished 
from  ordinary  citizens  by  certain  peculiarities  in  their  dress,  to  which  other 
privileges  were  subsequently  added.    They  wore— 

1.  Tunica  Laticlavia^  an  under  garment,  ornamented  with  a  broad  vertical 
purple  stripe  (Hor.  S.  I.  vi.  27.) 

2.  Annuliis  Aureus,  a  golden  ring.    See  above,  p.  75. 

8.  Calceus  Senatorius,  a  shoe  of  a  particular  form  fastened  by  four  straps, 
(corrigiae,)  the  Lora  palricia  of  Seneca,  which  were  fastened  round  ti^e  calf  of 
m  leg.  To  some  part  of  this  shoe  a  piece  of  ivory  in  the  form  of  a  crescent 
(bama)  was  attached.    From  the  words  of  Juvenal  (S.  YU.  192)— 

Appodtam  nlgrae  lunam  snbtexit  alntae, 

compared  with  Horace,  fS.  I.  vi.  27,)  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Caleeus 
Senatorius  was  btack,  while  others  have  inferred,  from  Martial  (II.  29)  that  it 
was  scarlet.  If  the  latter  opinion  be  correct  it  was  probably  the  same  with  what 
is  elsewhere  termed  the  Mxdkus. ' 

Seats  were  reserved  for  the  Senators  in  that  part  of  the  theatre  called 
the  Orchestra^  and  at  a  subsequent  period  they  enjoyed  a  similar  privilege 

1  dc  ftd  Att  IT.  1  ad  fcm  VIII.  a 

t  Anl.  a«U.  XIV.  r    LIT.  XXX.  43.  ^,       jju       vTi,  ,.     ^ 

a  Smad  obtooM  passag*  In  Festut  •■▼.  Suaura  Stnatum^  eomp.  Clo.  ad  fkm.  VIIl.  II.  ad 

'^4^Sanat  C.  d«  BaorhanaL    LW.  XUI.  »    Aicoa  In  Clo.  pro  Corn,  p  M.  ed.  Oroll 
$  Dion  CaM.  LIV.  3S.  LV.  3.    Lamprld.  Al.  Sot.  ISL    Cod.  Theod.  VI  W.  9. 
•  Clo.Fhnipp.  XIII.  1&    8«oeo.  de  Tranq.  An.  II.    Plat.  (^  B.  76.    Martial.  L  60.  IL  & 

PhUoatral.  vit  Horod.  Att  IL  8. 
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In  the  drcns,  as  we  shall  mention  more  particularly  wl^en  disciusing  the  PuUie 
Games. 

Legado  Libera, — One  of  the  most  substantial  advantages  enjoyed  bj  a 
Senator  was,  that  when  he  quitted  Italy  for  his  own  private  business  he  usually 
received,  by  a  vote  of  his  colleagues,  a  Legatio  Libera^  in  virtue  of  which  he 
was  invested  with  the  character  of  an  ambassador,  and  was  entitled,  in  all 
foreign  countries,  to  the  same  respect  and  oonrnderation  as  if  he  had  actually  been 
despatched  upon  some  special  mission  by  the  state.  ^        -^"^ 

Scaaie  aiider  the  EHtptare. — ^The  influence  of  the  Senate  under  the  Empin 
was,  ostensibly,  prodigiously  increased ;  for  it  not  only  retained  all  its  ibimer 
rights,  but  was,  to  a  great  extent,  invested  with  those  powers  which,  under  the 
commonwealth  had  formed  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  people. 

1.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  129)  that  the  election  of  magistrates  was  anraaged 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Senate,  the  Comitia  being  merely  called  upon  to 
approve  of  a  list,  previously  prepared,  which  they  could  neither  reject  nor  alter. 

2.  In  like  manner,  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Comitia  were  entirdj 
suspended  by  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Prince,  whidi 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratification. 

3.  All  criminal  trials  of  importance,  all  which  could  be  dassed  under  the  head 
of  state  trials,  including  charges  in  any  way  affecting  the  government,  the  person 
of  the  Emperor,  the  proceedings  of  Senators  or  their  ftmilies,  or  the  character  of 
the  Proconsular  governors,  were  referred  to  the  decidon  of  the  Senate. 

4.  Even  questions  with  regard  to  war  and  peace,  although  naturally  apper- 
taining to  the  Emperor  in  his  capacity  of  supreme  military  commander,  were 
occasionally  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  (e.g.  Dion  Cass.  LX.  23.  LXYIH.  9.) 

5.  Lastly,  the  Senate  elected  and  deposed  the  Emperors  themselves,  and  all 
the  powers  in  virtue  of  which  the  Emperors  exercised  dominion  were  nominally 
conferred  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 

But  these  privileges,  vast  in  name,  were,  in  reality,  a  mere  empty  show.  It 
formed  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  and  of  the  most  judicious  among  his 
successors  to  govern  through  the  Senate,  which  became  the  mere  organ  c?  the 
imperial  will,  executing  with  ready  submission  all  orders  communicate  directly, 
and  watching  with  servile  eagerness  and  anxiety  for  the  slightest  indications 
which  might  enable  it  to  divine  the  secret  thoughts  and  anticipate  the  wishes  of 
the  Prince,  while,  in  addition  to  the  sanction  readily  accorded  by  the  body  in  its 
corporate  capacity,  each  individual  Senator  was  required,  at  regular  periods, 
generally  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  to  approve  and  ratify  upon  oath 
the  proceedings  of  the  Emperor  (iurare  in  acta  Principis,)  '  The  actual  position 
of  the  Senate  in  the  state  was  very  different  at  different  times,  depending  almost 
entirely  upon  the  temper  of  the  sovereign.  By  some  it  was  altogether  disregarded 
or  treated  with  open  contempt,  insult,  and  cruelty ;  by  others  it  was  allowed  to 
discharge  the  most  weighty  functions  of  the  government,  and  to  exercise  extensive 
patronage  without  question  or  interference;  but,  in  every  case,  all  distinctly 
understw)d  and  felt  that  they  acted  by  permission  only,  and  that  they  were,  in 
fact,  agents  who  were  allowed  a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  discretionary  power 
according  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  their  employer. 

In  cases  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  dethrone  the  reigning  Emperor,  or 

1  etc  ad  turn.  XI.  1  XIT.  91.  ad  Att  It  I&  XY.  11.  pro  Tlaea  34.  Val.  Mas.  T.  HI.  a 
Foeton.  Tib.  31.  On  the  abuaea  to  whldi  thia  practice  gare  riae,  aee  Cio.  de  leg.  mgt,  L  & 
II.  17. 

t  ito«  Dion  Caaa.  LL  sa  LIIL  29.  L  VIL  a  17.  LX.  25.    Tacit.  Aon.  XVL  tt. 
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when  the  suooession  waa  disputed^  the  position  of  the  Senate  waa  pecnllarly 
painful  and  hauirdons.  Compelled  to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  the  chief,  who, 
for  the  time  being,  waa  in  militaiy  possession  of  the  capital,  the  members  were 
liable,  upon  each  change  of  fortune,  to  be  treated  aa  rebels  and  tndtors  bj  the 
conqueror. 

NaBiber  •f  ScMiton  aMder  the  Bvplre- — ^We  haye  stated  above  (p.  78) 
that  at  the  period  of  the  first  Census,  held  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  there 
-were  one  thousand  Senators.  Augustus  reduced  the  number  to  six  hundred ;  ^ 
bat  we  have  no  distinct  information  of  what  took  place  in  this  respect  under 
aabsequent  Emperors,  each  of  whom,  in  virtue  of  his  Censaria  Potestas,  drew 
up,  at  pleasure,  Hsts  of  the  Senate,  admitting  new  members  and  exduding  the 
unworthy.  • 

PcnoHs  entltledl  to  SammoH  and  Caasalt  the  Senate. — As  under  the 
lepublio,  the  Senate  might  be  summoned  by  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  or  Tribunes 
of  the  Plebs.  When  the  Emperor  was  Consul  he  presided  in  that  capacity ;  at 
other  times,  when  present,  he  occupied  a  Curule  diair,  placed  between  those  of 
the  two  Consuls.  *  The  Emperor,  in  virtue  of  his  Tribumtia  Potestas^  could  at 
any  time  call  a  meeting,  and  even  when  not  presiding,  was  allowed  to  originate 
a  motion  and  submit  it  for  deliberation.  This  privilege  was  eventually  extended, 
60  as  to  empower  him  to  bring  several  distinct  matters  under  consideration,  and 
was  termed  Jus  tertiae-—4ptartae — quintae  relatiottis.  ^ 

Ordo  Seaateriaa. — ^This  expression  was  used  under  the  republic  to  denote 
the  members  of  the  Senate  collectively ;  but  under  the  empire  it  seems  to  have 
included  all  the  children  of  Senators  and  their  direct  descendants,  who  then 
formed  a  distmct  and  privileged  class.  The  sons  of  Senators  especially  inherited 
a  sort  of  nobility.  As  soon  as  they  assumed  the  Toga  Virilis  they  were  permitted 
to  wear  the  TVintca  Laticiavia^  to  be  present  as  auditors  at  meetings  of  the 
Senate,  and  enjoyed  various  rights  and  exemptions,  both  military  and  eivO, ' 
many  of  which  were  shared  by  the  EquiUs  iUustrea,  of  whom  we  have  spoken 
above  (p.  76.) 

<3eaailiam  Priacipis. — ^Augustus  employed  the  services  of  a  committee 
composed  of  the  Consuls,  of  one  individual  from  each  of  the  classes  of  higher 
magistrates,  and  of  fifteen  ordinary  Senators  chosen  by  lot,  who  acted  for  six 
months  as  his  advisers,  assisting  him  in  preparing  and  maturing  the  measures 
which  were  afterwards  to  be  submitted  t«  the  whole  body  of  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  prosecution  of  judicial  investigations.  * 

The  CormUum  Prvncipis^  as  it  was  termed,  gradually  underwent  veiy 
momentous  changes,  both  in  its  constitution  and  m  the  extent  of  the  powere 
which  it  exercised.  The  number  of  members  was  increased,  individuals  were 
admitted  who  were  fiiends  or  personal  attendanta  of  the  Emperor,  but  who  had 
no  connection  with  the  Senate,  ^  the  most  weighty  questions  of  policy  were 
discussed  and  finally  decided  by  this  privy  council ;  ana  as  early  aa  the  time  of 

1  DioB  Cmi  liy.  is  14. 

S  a-f.  Dion  Cau  LI  V.  IS  14  LV.  3.    Tftdt  Ann.  IT.  4£.    8a«t  YMpi  9. 

•  Plln.  £pp.  II.  II.    Dion  Cms.  LV.  *\ 

4  Taoit  Ann.  IIL  17.  Dion  Omi.  Llll.  SS.  LV.  26.  CArUolln.  Bt  Ann!  6.  Partln.  & 
Lvnprld.  Alex.  B«t.  I.    Voplio.  Probi  11 

«  Dion  Cut.  UL  81.  LIIL  16.  LEV.  86.  Snot  OoUt.  Sa  DIgwt.  I.  Iz.  &— la  ZXIIL  U  44 
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T  Tho  Amioi  H  Comittt  Auguati^  m  Umj  wort  itvlod,  formod  tho  pertonni  fUff  of  tbo 
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Hidrian,  it  had  nnuped  the  moat  important  fimc^ona  of  the  legulatora  and  lk« 
otnuts  of  joatiae.  It  did  not,  however,  aunme  &  regaUr  Hod  definite  fiinn  nolS 
the  itign  of  Diodetitm.  vhen  it  vibm  eatablished  nnder  the  name  of  CVnuutornuB 
Prmeipit,  and  licncefonrard  iraa  taUj  reoogniied  u  in  independent  and  powccftl 
dtfuutment  of  the  govcramcni.  >  


CHAPTER  Vn. 


ON  TH£  FUBUG  LANDS  AND  THE  AGRARIAN  LAWS.  > 


Agcr  PmbllcHs  was  the  general  term  for  all  lands  which  belonged  in 
property  to  the  state  and  not  to  priyate  individoals.  A  domain  of  this  description, 
the  proceeds  of  which  were  applied  to  the  public  servicei  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  territory  from  the  earliest  times. '  OriginaUj  it  mnst  haye  been  very 
limited  in  extent ;  bat  as  the  Romans  gradnally  subjugated  Italy,  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  mulcting*  those  tribes  whidi  resisted  their  arms  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  their  lands,  and,  in  process  of  time  acquired  immense  tracts.  In  this 
way,  for  example,  the  HeAid  and  the  Priyemates  were  deprived  of  two-thirds 
of  their  territory,  (agri  partes  duae  ddemtae,)^  the  Boii  forfeited  one  half,^  and, 
upon  the  recovexy  of  Capua,  after  its  revolt  to  Hannibal,  the  whole  Ager  Cam'^ 
pamts,  the  most  fertile  district  in  the  peninsula,  was  confiscated. ' 

A  portion  of  the  lands  thus  acquired  was  frequently  sold  by  public  auction,  in 
order  to  provide  funds  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  state.  The  remainder  was 
disposed  of  in  different  ways,  according  to  its  nature  and  condition ;  for  it  might 
be,  (1.)  Arable,  or  meadow-land,  or  vineyards,  or.  olive  gardens,  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.  (2*)  Land  of  good  quality,  capable  of  prc^ncing  the  best  crops, 
but  which  was  lying  waste  and  depopidated  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of 
war.  (3.)  Wild  hill  and  forest  pasture,  of  which  there  are  vast  districts  in  the 
mountainous  regions  of  central  and  southern  Italy,  and  also  on  some  parts  of  the 
coast. 

(1.)  The  rich  land  in  good  condition  was  usually  disposed  of  in  three  ways — 

If  at  no  great  distance  from  the  city,  or  if  not  in  an  exposed  utuation,  it  was 
frequently  made  over  (assignatum)  in  small  allotments,  usually  of  seven  jugers, 
to  the  poorer  citizens,  those  chiefly  who  had  acquired  a  claim  upon  the  state  bj 
long  militaiy  service. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lay  upon  an  exposed  frontier,  or  in  the  midst  of  hostile 
trib^  a  Colonia  was  established  according  to  the  policy  already  explained  (see 
above,  p.  88.) 

1  EsUnded  Informatloii  on  the  salijeott  trwted  of  In  this  obaptor  wlU  bo  fonnd  in  tho 
Prolusion  of  Heyne,  entitled  **  Le^es  AgrwriM  pettiferee  et  ezeermbllet."  contAloed  in  tho 
fourtli  Tolume  of  his  **  Academica  ;**  in  the  chapters  of  Nlebulir's  Roman  History,  '*  On  the 
Pnblie  Lend  end  its  Oecupstion  "— **The  Assignments  of  Lsnd  before  the  time  of  8p. 
Ceasios  '*— "The  Agrarian  Law  of  Sp.  Casrins,"  and  **  Tbe  Lioinian  Bogationa.*'  Onr 
inost  Talnable  ancient  authority  is  Appian.  B.O.  1. 7.  seqq.  whom  Niebnlir  tuppoaee  to  haTO 
here  followed  Posidonius. 

S  Consisting,  proliably,  ohlefly  of  pasture  land,  and  hence  Ptueua  was  the  ancient  term  for 
the  roTenue  of  the  state,  from  wbaterer  sonree  derived.    Bee  Plin.  H.M.  XVIIL  & 

S  LiT.  XL  41.  VIIL  1. 

4  LiT.  xxxvL  aa 

0  Ur.  XXVL  1ft 
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In  both  of  these  caMs  the  lands  so  assigned  ceased  to  be  Ager  Publiciu^  and 
were  made  over  in  full  property  to  the  recipients,  subject,  in  so  far  as  ookmiei 
were  concerned,  to  the  conditions  of  the  foundation  charter  (formula.) 

Lastly,  land  of  this  description  was  sometimes  left  in  the  hands  of  the  subju- 
gated proprietors,  who  were,  however,  transformed  from  owners  into  mere  tenants, 
who  held  the  land  on  lease  for  a  fixed  period,  and  paid  a  fiur  rent  to  the  Roman 
Exchequer  for  the  &rms  which  they  occupied.  ^  In  this  case  the  land  remained 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  formed  part  of  the  Ager  PubUcus. 

(2.)  (3.)  It  is  manifest  that  the  arrangements  with  regard  to  the  lands 
which  had  been  laid  waste  by  the  operations  of  war  must  have  been  of  a  veiy 
different  description.  Here  the  farm  houses  and  buildings  of  every  description 
would  be  in  ruins,  the  population  killed  or  dispersed,  the  vines  and  fruit  trees 
cut  down  or  destroyed,  and  not  only  much  labour,  but  large  capital  would  be 
required  to  render  them  again  prodactive.  In  like  manner,  the  wide  ranges  of 
wild  pasture  land  would  be  available  to  those  only  who  were  able  to  stock  them 
with  flocks  and  herds  and  to  provide  troops  of  slaves  to  attend  and  guard  thdr 
property.  Hence  the  state  was  in  the  habit,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  of  inciting 
persons  to  enter  upon  the  occupation  of  such  districts  upon  very  favourable  tenns, 
the  payment,  viz.  of  one-tenth  of  the  produce  of  com  lands,  and  one-fifth  of  the 
produce  of  vines  and  firuit  trees,  when  the  land  should  have  been  again  brought 
under  cultivation,  and  of  a  moderate  sum  per  head  for  sheep  and  cattle  grazing 
on  the  public  pastures.  These  lands  fell,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  earlier 
ages,  into  the  hands  of  the  Patricians  exclusively,  the  only  class  possessed  of 
capital,  and  afterwards  the  wealthy  Plebeians  also  obtained  a  share.  The  persons 
who  so  occupied  the  lands  were  of  course  tenants  of  the  state ;  but  they  did  not 
hold  leases  for  a  fixed  period,  but  were  tenants  at  will,  (precario^)  who  kept 
possession  so  long  as  the  state  did  not  desire  to  apply  the  land  to  any  other 
purpose,  but  who  might  be  lawfully  ejected  whenever  the  state  thought  fiL  On 
the  one  hand  no  length  of  occupancy  could  bestow  a  right  of  property  upon  the 
occupier,  for  it  was  a  fimdamental  principle  of  Roman  law,  that  prescription  could 
not  be  pleaded  against  the  state ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  state  ever  attempted  to  displace  one  occupier  in  order  to  make  room  for  another 
occupier,  but  when  it  resumed  possession  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
land  to  a  different  purpose.  Hence,  occupiers  of  the  public  lands,  although  liable 
to  be  dispossessed  at  any  time  by  the  state,  might,  and  frequently  did,  retain 
possession  of  these  lands  for  many  generations ;  and  the  right  of  occupancy  might 
not  only  be  transferred  to  an  heir,  but  might  be  sold  for  a  price,  the  puichuer 
taking  into  account,  of  course,  the  precarious  nature  of  the  title. 

A  piece  of  land  occupied  in  this  manner  was  called  Possession  the  occupier  was 
called  the  Possessory  and  he  was  said  Possidere;  the  act  of  occupancy  was 
Ususy  the  benefit  derived  by  the  state  Fructus,  Much  of  the  obscurity  connected 
with  the  Agrarian  Laws  has  arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  yvorda  possidere^ 
possessor^,  possession  which  when  used  as  technical  legal  terms,  never  denote  an 
absolute  right  of  property  but  merely  occupancy  by  a  tenant. ' 

It  will  be  seen,  from  what  we  have  said  above,  that  the  tenants  of  the  Ager 
PubUcus  were  divided  into  two  classes,  which  stood  in  a  very  different  podtion. 

1  See  Apptan  B.C.  I.  7.  teqq.  Some  of  the  lands  in  Sicily  were  held  eecording  to  thU 
tenure,  (Cio.  in  Vcrr.  Y.  6.)  and  it  was  very  common  in  the  provinces  beyond  the  seat. 

I  Fest  S.V.  Posseino,  p.  M.3.  Clc.  de  Off.  II.  22.  adv.  RulL  III.  83.  Lir.  II.  61.  IV.  36L  51. 
5.1  VL  5.  lA  37.  Epit.  LY IIL  Flor.  Ill  la  Oros.  V.  la  Maneipium  is  the  old  word 
for  property,  and  is  opposed  to  Vnu,  the  mere  right  of  occopancy,  as  in  the  Lucretlan  line^ 

VitaqaeoMiirflpfo  nalli  datur  omnibus  utu. 
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1.  Those  who  had  entered  apon  farms  in  fall  cultivation*  who  held  leases  for 
a  limited  period,  and  who  paid  a  fair  rent  for  the  land.  Such  indiyidaals  might  bo 
either  the  original  owners,  or  Roman  citizens,  or  any  persons  whatsoever.  Thej 
stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  state  as  an  ordinary  tenant  to  his  landlord  in 
modem  times ;  and  if,  at  the  termination  of  the  lease,  either  party  waa  dissatis- 
fied, the  connection  would  terminate  without  the  other  having  a  right  to 
complain. 

2.  Those  who  had  entered  upon  the  occupation  of  land  lying  waste  and 
desolate  in  consequence  of  the  ravages  of  war  or  from  any  other  cause,  who 
were  bound,  as  the  land  was  reclaim^,  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  moderate 
proportion  of  the  produce,  and  wlio  were  tenants  at  will,  upon  an  understanding, 
however,  that  they  were  not  liable  to  be  displaced  in  order  to  make  room  fyt 
another  rent-paying  tenant.  The  state  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  resummg 
possession  when  it  thought  fit,  and  unquestionably  had  a  legal  right  at  any  time 
to  qject  the  tenant ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  right  could  at  all  times  be 
exercised  with  equity,  especially  after  long  occupation.  Those  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  become  the  tenants  of  the  state,  had  probably  in  most  oases 
expended  large  sums  in  th§  erection  of  buildings,  in  the  purchase  of  slaves  and 
agricultural  stocking,  and  in  improveipents  of  various  descriptions.  As  the 
productiveness  of  the  land  was  increased,  the  tax  of  one-tenth  or  one-fifth,  as  the 
ease  might  be,  would  become  less  and  less  burdensome,  and  a  very  large  reversion 
would  accrue  to  the  occupier,  the  result,  in  a  great  measure,  of  his  own  industry, 
skill,  and  capital.  Here  it  is  evident,  that  if  the  state,  after  allowing  such 
occupants  to  remain  in  occupation  for  a  lengthened  period,  and  encouraging 
them  to  invest  larger  and  larger  sums  in  improvements,  had  suddenly  required 
them  to  remove,  without,  at  the  same  time,  offering  adequate  compensation,  it 
would  have  been  guilty  of  gross  injustice  and  bad  faith.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Land  held  in  this  manner  bemg  a  source  of  great  profit,  the  right  of  occupancy 
was,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  firequently  sold  and  transferred  from  one 
occupier  to  another  for  a  large  sum,  and  the  validity  of  sucli  sales  and  oon- 
veyaoces  was  fully  recognized  by  law.  Hence,  if  the  state,  by  allowing  occupation 
to  remain  undisturbed  for  generations,  had,  as  it  were,  permitted  the  precarious 
nature  of  the  tenure  to  &11  out  of  view,  the  purchaser  who  had  paid  a  large  sum 
for  the  right  of  occnpani^  would  have  naturally  regarded  the  sudden  resumption 
by  the  state  as  little  better  than  an  arbitraiy  oonfi^tion  of  his  fortune. 

The  original  occupiers  of  the  public  pastures  were  in  a  more  favourable  position, 
because  here  the  capital  was  not  sunk  in  buildings  or  in  the  improvement  of  the 
soil,  but  was  laid  out  upon  cattle  and  slaves,  which  were  at  all  times  sure  of 
finding  purchasers,  although  loss  might  be  sustained  by  forced  sales.  Those, 
liowever,  who  had  purchased  the  right  of  pasturing  their  stock  upon  a  particular 
district  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  lost  the  purchase  money  if  called  upon 
by  the  state  to  surrender  their  right  soon  after  they  had  acquired  it. 

Having  thus  explained  the  origin  of  the  Ager  Publicus  and  its  occupation,  we 
-  now  proceed  to  consider  the  "^^ZX 
---  Ijcsm  Agnirlae. — It  is  impo^ble  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  Bomaa 
constitution  unless  we  fully  comprehend  the  nature  and  object  of  the  laws  so 
fiiequently  mentioned  by  historians  under  this  appellation — ^laws  which  were  upon 
many  occasions  the  source  of  furious  and  fatal  discord.  Their  character  was 
totally  mistaken  by  scholars  for  many  centuries  after  the  revival  of  letters.  It 
was  tmiversally  beUeved  that  they  were  intended  to  prohibit  Roman  citizens  from 
holding  property  in  land  above  a  certain  amount,  and  for  confiscating  and  dividing 
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among  the  poorer  members  of  the  oommmiitj  the  estates  of  private  persons  in  so 
far  as  they  exceeded  the  prescribed  limits.  Although  the  expediency  of  such  a 
doctrine  was  never  reoognized  in  any  well  regnlated  state,  andent  or  modern, 
although  it  is  at  variance  both  with  the  prindples  and  practice  of  the  Bomaa 
constitution,  and  although  the  expressions  of  andent  writen,  when  conecdr 
interpreted,  give  no  support  to  tlie  suppodtion  that  sudi  ideas  were  ever 
mooted,  yet  the  opinions  first  broaehed  with  regard  to  the  Agrarian  Laws  were 
received  and  transmitted  by  successive  generations  of  learned  men  almost  without 
suspicion,  and  the  innumerable  embarrassments  and  contradictions  which  they 
involved  were  overlooked  or  passed  by  in  silence.  It  was  not  ontil  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century,  (1795,)  amid  the  exdtement  caused  by  the  wild  scbeBMS 
of  the  French  revolutionary  leadei's,  that  Heyne  first  distincdfy  pointed  out  the 
real  nature  of  these  enactments.  His  views  were  almost  immediately  embraced 
by  Heeren,  while  the  penetrating  and  vigorous  Niebuhr  quickly  perceiving  and 
appreciatmg  their  vast  importance,  brought  all  his  vast  leaniing  and  acntenesi 
to  bear  upon  the  discussion,  and  sooceeded  so  completdy  in  devdoping  and 
demonstrating  the  truth,  that  all  are  now  astonished  that  the  subject  could  have 
been  so  long  and  so  grossly  misunderstood.  ^ 

The  discovery,  for  such  it  must  be  regarded,  thus  happOy  made,  may  be 
enunciated  in  the  following  proposition—^ 

The  Leges  Agbariae  of  the  Romans  were  in  no  ease  intended  to  inter/ere 
With  or  affect  private  property  in  land,  but  related  exclusiveiy  to  the  Aoeb 

PUBLICUS. 

The  Ager  Puhlicus  having  been  acquired  and  occupied  as  explained  above, 
numerous  abuses  arose  in  process  of  time,  especially  among  the  tenants  belonging 
to  the  second  dass.  These  bdng,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tlie  earlier  ages,  exclusivdy 
Patridans,  who,  at  the  same  time,  monopolized  the  administration  of  publie 
afiairs,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  defi-auding  the  state,  either  by  neglecting 
altogether  to  pay  the  stipulated  proportion  of  the  produce,  or  by  paying  less  than 
was  due,  or,  finally,  by  claiming  what  was  in  reality  Ager  Publicus  as  their  own 
private  property,  it  behig  easy,  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  all  strict  superinten- 
dence and  of  sdentifio  surveys,  to  shift  the  land-marks  whidi  separated  publie 
firom  private  property.  Meanwhile,  the  defidendes  in  the  public  treasury  were 
made  up  by  heavier  taxes;  and  the  Plebeians  comphiined  that  they  were 
impoverished  by  new  imposts,  while  the  lands  belonging  to  the  community, 
wluch  they  had  acquired  by  their  blood,  if  fairly  managod,  would  yidd  a  suffident 
retuni  to  meet  all  demands  upon  the  Exchequer,  or,  if  portioned  out  in  aHotments 
among  themselves,  afford  them  the  means  of  supporting  the  increased  burdcna 
These  complaints,  unquestionably  founded  in  justice,  were  soon  vehemently 
expressed,  and  were  revived  firom  time  to  time  more  or  less  loudly  and  enforced 
more  or  less  earnestly,  according  to  the  state  of  public  feding  and  the  energy  of  the 
popular  champions.  It  is  true,  that  the  wealthier  Plebeians  soon  became  tenants 
of  the  Ager  Puhlicus  as  well  as  the  Patridans ;  but  ahhoagh  this  drcumstanoe 
materially  strengthened  the  hands  of  the  occupiers,  it  did  not  improve  ^e 
condition  of  the  poor  or  make  them  less  keenly  alive  to  the  injustice  of  the  system 
against  which  they  protested.  Hence,  from  an  early  period  in  the  commonwealth, 
Leges  Agrariae  were  employed  as  most  formidable  and  effident  weapons  of  ofienoe 
by  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebe,  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party. 

1  Even  Arnold,  in  his  excellent  trUdee  trhlch  appeared  In  the  Encyelopftdla  Metropolitans 
abontthe  year  1827,  proceeded  upon  the  suppoiiltion  that  the  laws  or  the  Gracdit  wera 
Intended  to  limit  private  property.  Before  publishing  his  history  of  Rome,  however,  wbleb 
iras  printed  about  eleven  years  later,  ho  had  ta\]j  adopted  the  views  of  Heyne  and  NitAuhi-. 
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According  to  our  definition,  the  term  Lex  Agraria  will  indnde  any  enactment 
'with  r^;ard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Ager  Publicus;  but  it  was  nsoallj  employed  to 
denote,  (1.)  Those  measures  which  had  for  their  object  a  reform  in  management 
of  the  public  lands,  by  enforcing  the  regular  payment  of  rent  on  the  part  of  the 
oocapiera,  prohibiting  them  firom  occupying  more  than  a  certain  extent,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  portions  and  dividing  these  in  small  allotments  among  the  poorer 
citizens ;  and,  (2.)  Those  which  were  intended  to  prevent  the  occupation  of 
newly  accqnired  territoiy,  by  insisting  upon  its  immediate  application  to  the 
eetablishment  of  colonies  or  its  distribution  to  individuals  (mritim.)  It  is  manifest 
that  Agrarian  Laws,  belonging  to  the  first  class,  were  those  which  would  give 
rise  to  the  moet  bitter  contests,  because  they  would  more  nearly  affect  existing 
interests. 

The  first  Agrarian  Law  upon  record  was  the  Lex  Cassia^  proposed  and  passed 
bj  Sp.  Cassius  Yiscellinus  when  Gooaul,  B.C.  486,  (turn  primum  Lex  Agraria 
promulgata  est,  nunquam  deinde  usque  ad  hanc  memoriam  sine  maximis  moH' 
bus  rerum  agitata.)  Cassius  was  a  Patrician,  and  the  measure  must,  in  all 
probability,  have  originated  in  some  intestine  fimd  among  the  dominant  class. 
Hia  opponents  proved  too  strong  for  him ;  for  as  soon  as  he  laid  down  his  office 
he  was  impeached  of  treason  and  put  to  death,  while  his  law,  regarding  the 
provisions  of  which  we  have  no  precise  information,  seems  not  to  have  been 
ea&rced.  ^  We  hear  no  more  of  Agrarian  Laws,  until  the  yean  B.C.  424,'  417, 
416,'  when  much  agitation  prevailed  on  the  subject,  but  without  any  marked 
result. ,  By  &r  the  most  important  measure  of  this  class  was  the  Lex  Licinia^ 
cauried,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  by  C.  Licinius  Scolo,  in  B.C.  367,  *  which 
served  as  the  foundation  of  almost  all  later  Agrarian  Laws.  The  chief  provisions 
srere—     -^-^ 

1.  That  no  one  should  occupy  more  than  ^ve  hundred  jugers  of  the  Ager 
JPublicus  (ne  qms  plus  D,  iugera  agri  possideret.)  ' 

2.  That  no  one  should  have  more  than  a  hundred  large  and  fiYQ  hundred  small 
cattle. grazing  upon  the  public  pastures.^ 

d.  That  each  occupant  of  the  Ager  PubUcus  should  employ  a  certain  proportion 
of  firee  labourers  in  oiltivating  it. ' 

The  enforcement  of  these  regulations  seems  to  hwn  been  intrusted  to  the 
Plebeian  Aediles,  whom  we  find,  on  several  occasions,  prosecuting  and  fining 
those  who  had  transgressed ;  *  one  of  the  first  convictions  under  the  new  law 
being  that  of  C.  Licinius  Stdo  himself  who  had^  by  a  legal  fraud,  obtained 
possession  of  one  thousand  jugers,  and  was,  in  consequence,  sentenced  to  pay 
ten  thousand  asses.  * 

In  addition  to  these  fundamental  provisions,  the  law  would  doubtless  eontain 
regulations  for  ascertaining  coireetly  the  boundaries  of  the  Ager  PubUcus  and 
pfivate  property,  for  the  regdar  payment  of  rent  to  the  state  on  the  part  of  the 
occupants,  and  for  asoertainmg  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  each  case.  Niebuhr 
has  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  law  in  full ;  but  in  deseending  to  details,  we 

1  LIT.  It  41.    DIonyt.  vnt  7(1 

>  LIT.  IV.  36.  A^i  pubtici  ditidendi  eoUmtttrumoue  dmbteendarum  tpei  o»tfniatas. 

9  Llr.  lY.  47.  iS.  t)in:f>rdia  domi  er  agrariU  Ifgtbtufuit Hfuum  (Tribani)  l^tm 

promtjgtuteni  tU  ager  ox  hottibtu  capUu  viriiim  amdiretur,  Xca 
4  LIT.  VL  42L 
4LlT.VL3». 

•  Apptan.  B.C.  L  7.  8. 
f  AppUn.  1  a 

•  ^K-  LIT.  TC.  13.  93.  47.  XXXIIL  49.  XXXT.  la    Ovid.  Ftst  V.  tta 
9  LIT.  VIL  16. 
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osve  little  to  guide  qb  beyond' coDJectore.    (See  Niebohr'fl  Boman  Histoiy,  VoL 

.  p.  11.  Engl,  trans.) 

For  upwards  of  two  centuries  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Lidnia  no  attempt 
was  made  to  interfere  with  the  aotoal  occapants  of  the  Ager  Publicm.    Mean- 
while immense  additions  had  been  made  to  the  domains  of  the  commonwealth 
daring  the  contests  which  terminated  in  the  sobjngation  of  all  Italj,  and,  doring 
the  second  Panic  war,  bj  the  confiscations  of  lands  belonging  to  those  states 
which  had  revolted  to  Hannibal    Large  portions  of  the  territoiy  thus  a^qnired 
had,  it  is  true,  been  assigned  to  the  faidifid  allies  of  Rome,  had  been  disposed  oT 
in  the  foundation  of  colonies,  and  made  over  to  the  veterans  of  Scipio,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  vast  tracts  had  been  retained  as  Ager  Puhlicus;  and  no  diviuon  among 
the  poorer  cidzens  individually  (yiritim)  had  taken  place  since  the  Lex  Agraria 
passed,  greatly  to  the  disgnst  of  the  S^te^  by  G.  Flaminius  when  Tribmie  of 
the  Pleb^  (B.C.  233,)  in  terms  of  which  the  lands  conquered  from  the  Senones, 
south  of  Aximinum,  had  been  portioned  out  in  small  lots ;  and  hence  the  district 
received  the  name  of  Agtr  Gallicus  Romania. '    Moreover,  although  the  Lex 
Licinia  had  never  been  repealed,  the  most  hnportant  proviuons  had  b^  violated. 
A  large  number  of  the  wealthier  families  had  gradually  become  occupiers,  many 
of  them,  doubtless,  by  purchase  and  inheritance,  of  an  extent  far  beyond  five 
hundred  jugers,  their  flocks  and  herds  grazing  on  the  public  pastures  greatly 
exceeded  the  lawful  number,  and  the  'firee  agricdtural  labourers  had  been  almost 
entirely  superseded  by  slaves, '  who,  especially  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia, 
could  be  obtained  at  a  very  low  price.    On  the  other  hand,  the  estates  of  small 
proprietors  had  been  almost  all  swallowed  up  by  the  rich  landholders,  and  the 
number  of  the  poor  was  everywhere  increasing.    It  was  to  arrest  the  downward 
progress  of*  the  humbler  classes,  and  to  remedy  the  abuses  }ff  which  it  had  been 
caused  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  introduced  his  cdebrated  Lex  Semprorda  Agraria^ 
the  declared  object  of  which  was  to  revive,  under  a  modified  form,  the  ancient 
Lex  Liduia.    It  proposed  that  no  single  individual  should  occupy  more  than  five 
hundred  jugers  of  the  Ager  Puhlicus^  but  that  a  father  should  be  allowed  a 
fiirther  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  jugers  for  each  of  his  sons,  not  exceeding 
two,  so  that  no  one  should  hold  for  hunsefr  and  family  more  than  one  thousand 
jugen ;  that  the  surplus  remaining  over  afVer  this  new  adjustment  had  taken 
place  should  be  divided  among  the  poorer  citizens,  and  that  funds  should  be 
advanced  to  them  out  of  the  treasures  bequeathed  by  Attains  suffident  to  enable 
them  to  stock  their  allotments.    It  is  evident,  from  what  has  been  said  above, 
(see  p.  226,)  that  a  sweeping  change  of  tins  nature  suddenly  introduced, 
although  containing  clauses  providing  for  compensation  in  certun  cases,  would 
entail  heavy  loss  on  a  large  dass  of  persons,  and  would,  in  many  instances, 
amount  to  a  confiscation  of  property.    Hence,  the  bill  was  mei  by  the  most 
violent  opposition ;  but  it  was  passed  notwithstanding,  and  a  standing  ooramissioB 
appointed  to  cany  it  into  effect.     The  difficulties  and  obstinate  opposition 
encountered  at  every  step  rendered  the  progress  of  this  body  very  slow ;  and  the 
reader  of  history  is  well  aware,  that  this  and  all  the  other  enactments  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  and  his  brother  were  set  aside  or  duded  afiter  the  death  of  the  latter. ' 

In  the  civil  strife  which  preceded  the  final  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth, 

1  do.  Brnt  14.  Aoad.  IL  ft.  De  InT.  IL  17.  VaL  Max.  V.  It.  &  Varro  B.  B.  I.  &  Polyt. 
II.  SI.  ^ 

>  S«e  on  this  point  Plot  Tib.  Oraeeh.  8. 

•  Pint.  Tiby  Grmooh.  8  Mqq.  LW.  Eptt.  LVm.  Yandos  II.  a  Applan.  B.a  L  a  Clo. 
pro8ast4a    Vletor  da  tir.  UL  64. 
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a  Toy  large  portion  of  the  pablio  lands  in  Italj  were  alienated  from  the  state  and 
made  over,  bj  the  establishment  of  military  oolonies,  to  the  soldiers  of  the  great 
oommanders — Sulla,  Pompeins,  Jnlins  Csesar,  and  the  Trinmyirs.  A  considerable 
quantity,  however,  still  remained  np  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  by  whom  assign- 
ments in  Samninm  were  made  to  his  veterans,  and  the  little  that  was  left  was 
disposed  of  by  Domitian,  after  whose  reign  the  state  possessed  scaroely  any 
property  in  land  in  Italy. 

In  addition  to  the  Lex  Cassia — Lex  Lidrda — Lex  Flandma^  and  Lex 
Sempronia^  which  have  been  adverted  to  in,  the  above  sketch,  the  following 
Leges  Agrariae  deserve  notice . — 

Lex  Thoria,  passed  by  Sp.  Thorius,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  107.  The 
object  of  this  law,  as  iar  as  we  can  gather  from  Appian,  was  to  prohibit  any 
fiirther  distribution  of  land  nnder  the  Lex  Sempronia^  and  to  ordain  that  the  rents 
paid  by  the  occupiers,  who  were  to  be  left  in  undisturbed  possession,  should,  in 
all  time  coming,  be  divided  among  the  poorer  citizens  instead  of  being  made  over 
to  the  public  Exchequer.  ^ 

Lex  Appuleia^  passed  by  L.  Appuleius  Satnmmia  when  Tribune  of  the  Plebs, 
B.C.  100.  This  was  the  law  to  which  Q.  Metellus  Numidious  refused  to  swear 
obedience,  and  was,  in  consequence,  forced  to  go  into  exile. ' 

Lex  ServUia^  proposed  by  P.  Servilius  RuUus,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B  C.  68, 
for  the  division  of  the  Ager  Campanus^  and  strenuously  opposed  by  Cicero,  in 
consequence  of  whose  exertions  it  was  thrown  out.  The  speeches  delivered 
against  this  law  throw  much  light  upon  various  topics  connected  with  the  Ager 
PubUcus,  * 

Lex  JuUa^  passed  by  Julius  Caesar  during  his  Consulship,  B.C.  59,  in  terms 
of  whidi  the  Ager  Campanus  was  distributed  among  twenty  thousand  citizens. 
It  would  appear  that  this  territory  was  not  occupied  by  large  holders,  but  was 
portioned  out  in  a  number  of  small  farms,  and  the  holders  of  these  were  probably 
tenants  belonging  to  the  class  described  above  (see  p.  226.)  Hence,  there  was 
no  tumultuous  opposition  to  this  measure.  The  chi^  objection  was  the  impolicy 
of  depriving  the  state  of  the  large  revenue  derived  from  this  region  which  is 
described  by  Cicero  as — Caput  vestrae  pecuniae^  pacts  ornametitum^  suhsidium 
heUiy  Jundamentum  vectigaUum^  horreum  legianum^  solatium  annonae  (De  leg. 
agr.IL29.)* 


1  Applao.  BtfgH.  ST.  We  hare  taken  it  for  mnted  that  the  tma  reading  In  thit  paMaye 
If  Biftt  and  not  Biftt-    Bee  also  Clo.  Brut.  X.  De  Orat  U  70. 

»  Liv.  Epit  LXIX.    Cio.  pro  Seat.  16.  47.    Victor  de  rlr.  IIL  <1    Appian.  B.a  L  S9. 

9  See  tiie  tpeeehes  of  Cioero  against  Rnllna  petiim ;  alto  in  Piion  8. 

4  Cio.  ad  Att  II.  I&  l&  ad  Fani.  X1IL  4.  Uw.  Bpit.  CHL  Vellelot  IL  44.  Saet  Caet.  ML 
Appian.  B.C.  II  la  Flat  Cat  min.  31. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  ROMAN  REVENUES. » 


Different  Words  Blgnliytng  Rerenae. — Pascua — VectigaKa — PMienm 
— are  the  terms  employed  to  denote  generally  the  Revenaes  of  Rome,  from  what- 
ever source  derived. 

Pasciui,  i.e.  Pastme  lands,  si^ified  Eeventte;  beoanse,  in  the  earliest  ages, 
the  public  income  was  derived  solely  from  the  rent  of  pastures  belonging  to  the 
state.  Thus  Pliny  declares — 'Etiam  nunc  in  Tabtdis  Censoriis  Pascua  dicuntur 
omnia  ex  quibus  Populus  reditiu  habet^  quia  diu  hoc  solum  Vectigal  fueroL  ' 

Vectigal  is  the  word  used  more  frequently  than  any  other  to  denote  the 
Revenue  of  the  state  generally.  It  is  probably  connected  etymologicaHy  with 
VehOy  and  may  be  re^urded  as  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ^^^o^,  whi<^  bears  the 
same  meaning. 

Publicum,  in  its  widest  acceptation,  comprehended  every  thing  which 
belonged  to  the  community  at  large,  and  hence  included  not  only  the  domain 
lands,  their  produce,  and  tiie  Exdiequer,  but  abo  roads,  bridges,  and  public 
buildings  of  all  descriptions.  In  a  more  limited  sense,  it  signified  Revenue, 
the  word  Vectigal  being,  in  this  case,  understood.  Indeed,  the  ellipse  is  some- 
times supplied,  as  when  Gioero  says — Diognotus,  qui  ex  publicis  vectigaKbus 
tanta  lucra  facit. ' 

Bonrces  of  the  Rmnan  WLemme* — ^The  Roman  Revenues  were  derived 
partly  from  lands,  mines,  and  other  property  held  by  the  state,  partly  from  taxes 
pud  by  Roman  citizens  and  by  the  subjects  of  Rome.  Those  subject  states  who 
paid  a  fixed  sum  in  money  were  styled  StipendiarU,  *  those  who  paid  a  propcM*- 
tion  of  the  produce  of  their  soil,  Veciigalee;  and  the  latter  were  rega^ied  as 
occupying  a  more  favourable  position  thJan  the  former.  The  terms,  however, 
are  frequently  used  indifferently,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  provincials,  in  many 
cases,  paid  a  portion  of  their  taxes  according  to  one  system,  and  a  portion 
according  to  the  other. 

Revenue  derived  from  Ijand. — ^The  Revenue  derived  from  land  was  <tf  two 
kinds,  according  as  the  land  was  the  property  of  the  state,  {Ager  PubUcuSy  see 
last  chapter,)  and  the  occupiers  merely  tenants  at  wiU  or  upon  leases  of  limited 
duration,  or  was  the  absolute  property  of  the  occupiers,  subject  to  certain  burdens 

1  The  ehief  andent  anthoritiM  oo  the  Roman  Revenues  will  be  fo«nd  ooUertcd  and 
arranged  In  the  treatise  by  Peter  Bnrman.  entitled,  yeeUgaha  PopuU  Somani,  AXo,  Leid 
1734. 

« pun.  H.N.  xvni  a 

s  Cie.  in  Verr.  III.  3& 

4  Impon'tum  VeeHgal  ul  eertmm  gmod  SHpeniktrium  dSeitor,  %U  Sitpaids  tifXenmmt  PoenvrmK 
fuasi  tfietoriae  praemium  ae  poena  bdU,  Cle.  in  Verr.  III.  S.  eomp.  IT.  flO.  Dir.  in  <tC.  4 
de  Pror  Cons.  &  de  legg.  III.  18.  pro  Balh.  la  Uj,  XXIV.  47.  XXX VIL  5&  Cms.  &  Q, 
L  44.  VIL  10. 
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in  &TOiir  of  the  state.  In  the  former  case,  the  Revenue  reoeiyed  was,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  a  rent  paid  by  a  tenant  to  his  landlord,  in  the  hitter  case,  it  was 
what  W0  now  term  a  land-tax,  Bj  fiur  the  larger  portion  of  the  public  Kevenue 
derived  from  land  in  Italj  during  the  commonwealth  proceeded  from  Ager 
PubUcus^  and  was  tbevefore  rent.  In  the  Provinces  bejond  the  seas,  on  the  other 
hand,  SioQj,  Sardinia,  Africa,  Macedonia,  Asia,  and  others,  the  inhabitants  were, 
for  the  most  part,  left  in  possession  of  their  lands,  but  were  required  to  pay  a 
fixed  sum  in  money  or  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil.  The 
amount  so  paid  would  of  course  vary  according  to  the  ouxmmstances  of  each 
particular  Province  and  of  each  district ;  and  we  are  acqqamted  with  the  details 
in  a  very  lew  cases  only.  Borne,  however,  unquestionably  possessed  Ager 
PttbUcua  m  the  Provinces  as  well  as  in  Italy.  Thus,  we  are  told  by  Cicero  that 
Sicily  was  the  most  favoured  of  all  the  Provinces ;  for  when  it  had  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  the  inhabitants  paid  them  no  more  than  they  had 
previously  paid  to  their  own  kmgs  and  rulers.  But  although  this  applied  to 
Sidly  generally,  a  few  states  were  in  a  worse  position — Perpaucae  SicUiae 
dmtates  sunt  bdh  subaciae  quorum  ager  cum  esset  puhlicus  P.  R.  foetus 
tamen  iiUs  est  reddUus.  Is  ager  a  censoribus  locari  solet^  In  this  case, 
ilthough  the  ancient  proprietors  were  allowed  to  remain  on  their  estates,  they  were 
no  longer  proprietors,  but  tenants,  who  held  upon  short  leases,  and  paid  a  full 
reot  for  the  land  which  they  occupied,  and  which  the  state  might  take  from  them 
at  any  tune  and  dispose  of  at  pleasure  {p.  226.)  So  also  many  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  Provinces  possessed,  previous  to  their  snljugation  by  the  Bomans, 
Ager  PubUcus  of  their  own,  which  in  certain  cases  they  would  be  permitted 
to  retain,  while  in  others  it  would  be  transferred  to  their  conquerors. 

This  bemg  premised,  the  Bevenue  derived  from  land,  under  whatever  tenure 
it  might  be  held,  was  divided  into  two  heads,  according  as  it  was  received  fixMn 
cultivated  or  uncultivated  land.  In  the  former  case  it  was  termed  Decumae^  in 
the  latter,  Scriptura, 

DecHMae.^ — ^We  have  already  pomted  out  (p.  226)  that  the  occupiers  of 
the  Ager  PubUcus  in  Italy,  who  were  tenants  at  will,  paid  to  the  state  one- 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  arable  lands.  This  was  the  proportion  paid  by  the 
proprietors  of  estates  in  Sicily  in  the  shape  of  land-tax,  *  and  this  was  the 
amount  of  land-tax  in  Sardinia  also ;  for  we  are  expressly  told  that  CsBsar 
punished  the  Suldtani  in  that  island  by  ordering  them  to  pay  an  eighth  instead 
of  a  tithe  (etpro  decumis  octavos  pendere  turn.)  '  The  tithe  being  therefore 
the  ordinary  amount  levied  in  Italy  and  in  the  Provinces  first  subdued,  was  used 
as  the  general  term  to  denote  the  proportion  of  thi^prodnoe  of  arable  land  paid 
to  the  state  in  the  shape  of  rent  or  of  land-tax,  whatever  that  proportion  might 
be  in  reality.  Thus,  although  vineyards  and  oUveyards  usually  paid  a  fifth,  wis 
was  included  under  die  designation  of  Decufnoe;  and  Cicero,  when  enumerating 
the  various  extortions  connived  at  by  Yerres,  uses  such  phrases  as  the  following 
— Quidf  Amestratini  mueri,  imposUis  ita.  magnis  decumis,  ut  ipsis  rdiqui 
nihU  fierely  nonne,  &c.  ^  A  great  mass  of  curious  information  wi^  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  tithe  system  in  Sicily,  in  all  its  details,  wUI  be  found  embodied 
in  the  third  oration  of  the  second  action  against  Yerres,  the  whole  of  that  division 
•f  the  speech  being  devoted  to  this  subject.    The  oocupien  of  the  ptd>lio  lands 

1  de.  In  Varr.  III.  6. 
t  do.  in  Verr.  III.  S.  8.  et  pMtlm. 
•  Hist  de  iMllo  Afr.  <mp.  alt. 
4  Cia  In  Verr.  IlL  Stf. 
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who  pftid  DectniuM  are  nsaallj  termed  Arotareiy  and  as  sach  are  oppoeed  to  tba 
Pecuarii  or  Pastores^  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Aeriptanu — ^In  addidon  to  the  arable  lands  from  which  Deetanae  were 
exacted,  the  state  possessed  vast  tracts  of  wild  wood/  and  'moantaia  pastore 
(sUoae — saltns — pascua—pastiones)  in  yarioos  parts  of  Italy,  eqteciallj  in 
Samniam  and  Lncania,  to  which  sheep  and  cattle  were  driven  in  snmmer  fipom 
the  hot  plains  on  the  sea  coast,  (ffreges  ovium  longe  abiguntur  ex  Apulia  in 
Samnium  aestivatttm,)  ^  a  system  still  followed,  and  indeed  rendered  neeeasaiy 
bj  the  climate  and  natural  features  of  the  country.  Those  who  turned  oat  their 
flocks  and  herds  on  the  public  pastures  were  termed  PeaiarU  ^  or  Pastores^  and 
were  obliged  to  make  a  dedaration  to  the  Collector  of  Revenue  for  the  district 
(ad  PubUcanum  pvofiteri)  of  the  number,  which  was  written  down  in  a  register 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  hence  the  money  levied  was  called  Scriptura^  and  the 
land  itself  Ager  Scripturaritis^  (Scripturariua  ager  pubUcus  appeUaiury  tn 
quo  iU  pecora  pascantur^  cerium  aes  est:  quia  PubUcanus  scribendo  confidt 
rationem  cum  pastore.)  If  any  one  was  detected  in  turning  out  cattle  not 
registered  (si  inscriptum  pecus  paverint)^  he  was  liable  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
Collector  of  the  Revenue ;  but  a  fraud  of  this  description  must  be  distingaished 
from  a  viohition  of  the  Lex  Licinia^  committed  when  an  individual  turned  out 
a  greater  number  of  sheep  and  oxen  upon  the  public  pastures  than  the  provinons 
of  that  law  allowed  to  any  one  individual  (p.  229.)  The  Plebeian  Aedilea  are 
generally  mentioned  as  the  persons  who  instituted  proceedings  agiunst  tvans- 
gressors  of  the  statute  (p.  158.) 

There  were  public  pastures  in  ^icily  also,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  and  doubtless  in 
neariy  all  the  provinces. '      V««^ 

MmtmUm*  dec — In  addition  to  the  income  derived  from  Decumae  and  Scrip- 
turoy  large  sums  were  obtained  from  mines,  (metalla,)  including  minerals  of 
every  description,  which,  together  with  the  timber  and  other  productions  of  the 
pnbUo  forests,  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of  Ager  PubUcus,  An  ancient 
decree  of  the  Senate  forbade  the  working  of  mines  in  Italy ;  but  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  cinnabar,  the  property  of  the  state,  were  worked 
with  great  profit  in  the  Provinces,  especially  in  Spain,  which  was  above  all  other 
countries  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  (Meialla  auri — argenti^~<ieris — ferri-^ 
pktmbir-^mimi;  fodinae  aurariae — argentariae-^ferrariae — miniariae;  auri- 
/adinae-^argerUifodinae,)  ^  In  like  manner,  Revenue  was  obtained  from  stone 
quarries,  (lapicidinae,)  especially  the  grindstone  quarries  of  Crete,  (Cotoriae,) ' 
from  chalk-pitd,  (creHfodinae,) '  and,  above  all,  from  salt-works,  (saUnae^) 
which  were  turned  to  advantage  from  a  very  early  period. '  The  Revenue  derived 
from  the  value  of  the  salt  itsdif  must  be  distinguished  from  the  tax  upon  salt, 
(vecUgal  ex  salaria  anruma^)  instituted  by  the  Censors  C.  Claudius  and  II. 
Livius,  ^^  (B.C.  204,)  and  we  may  perhaps  infer,  from  a  passage  in  Livy,  ^^  that 
the  sale  of  salt  under  the  republic  was  a  government  monopoly. 

1  Varro  R.  R.  II  1.    Hor.  Epod  I.  37. 
9  Liv.  X.  ^.  47.  XXXIU.  42.  XXXV.  10. 

s  Fwt  a.T.  Solium,  p.  808.  IwT.  SeripturarhtM,  p.  833.    LnoU.  fk'igm.  lib.  XXVt    Plant 
Truo.  L  il.  41.  Mqq. 

4  Varro  l.o. 

s  Cla  in  Vorr.  11.  S.  pro  1«g.  Manil.  &  ad  Fun.  XIII  6S.  Plln.  RN.  XIX.  S.  IS. 
<  PliD.  H.If.  XXXIlt  4  7.  XXXIV.  la  17.  XXXVIL  13.    Uf.  XXXIV.  SL  XXXIX.  ik 
XLV.  18.  ».    Strab.  IIL  p.  IML 
r  DIgott  XXXIX.  Ir.  16. 

5  Digast  VIL  L  la  XXIV.  111.  7. 
•  PUn.  H.N.  XXXL  7.    Ur.  I.  sa    Ci&  pro  leg.  Man.  7. 
)0  LIT.  XXIX.  87. 
UUr.  IL». 
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FiojJlj,  under  this  bead  we  maj  daas  the  money  raised  from  the  sale  of 
timber  and  from  the  tar  works  (jncariae)  in  the  pablio  forests.  > 

PMteria. — The  export  and  import  dnes  levied  at  the  varioos  seaports  in  Italy 
and  the  Proyinces  formed  another  veiy  important  braneb  of  Revenue.  We  bear 
of  the  existence  of  Portoria  during  the  regal  period,  and  of  theur  temporary 
abolition  by  Poblicohi. '  The  amount  of  the  Portoria  was  augmented  as  the 
empire  itself  extended,  both  by  the  vast  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy, 
and  also  by  the  duties  levied  in  other  countries,  which  were  appropriated  by  the 
Roman  treasuiy  when  the  countries  themselves  were  subjugated. '  Q.  Caecilins 
MeteOus  Nepoe,  when  Praetor,  (B.C.  60,)  passed  a  law  abolishing  Portoria 
in  Italy;*  but  they  were  revived  by  Cnaar,'  and  continued  by  succeeding 
emperors.* 

Burman  has  pointed  out  that  the  term  Portorium^  although  properly  denoting 
what  we  call  Custorns^  was  sometimes  applied  to  a  toll  paid  on  crossing  a  bridge, 
and  also  to  tranut  dues  for  goods  merely  passing  through  a  oountiy. ' 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  both  the  articles  siSject  to  duty  and  the  amount  of 
the  duty  must  have  varied  for  different  places  and  for  dbOferent  periods ;  but 
upon  these  points  we  are  almost  totally  destitute  of  information.  It  would  appear 
that  at  Syracuse,  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  Portoria  were  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  five  per  cent.  *  Under  the  empire,  the  ordinaiy  tax  upon  articles  imported 
into  Italy  seems  to  have  been  two  and  a-half  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  *  and  this 
is  probably  what  Suetonius  terms  Publicum  Quadragesimae,  *® 

The  Portoria,  Decumae,  and  Scriptura  formed  Hie  three  chief  sources  of 
Revenue  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  republic,  and  as  such,  aie 
classed  together  by  Cicero— /fa  neque  ex  porta,  neque  ex  decumis,  neqtte  ex 

scriptura  vectigal  coruervari  potest saepe  totius  aimi  fructus  u»o 

rumore  pericuU,  atque  uno  belli  terrore,  amittitur  (Pro.  leg.  Man.  6.) 

THibBtHBi  was  a  property  tax,  being  a  per  oentage  levied  upon  the  fortune 
of  each  Roman  dtizen,  as  rated  in  the  books  of  the  Censors.  The  sum  raised 
in  this  manner  does  not  appear  to  have  been  considerable  until  the  practice  of 
granting  pay  to  the  troops  was  introduced.  From  this  time  forward  the  proceeds 
of  the  Tributum  were  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  applied  to  make  provision  for 
the  aes  miUtare  and  other  expenses  of  war.  '^  It  was  paid  by  all  citizens  who 
were  censi.  Patricians  and  Plebeians  alike. "  We  find,  indeed,  on  one  occasion, 
a  claim  for  exemption  preferred  by  the  pontifis  and  augurs,  but  it  was  not 
allowed. "  The  amount  raised  annually  varied  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
public  service,  and  was  fixed  by  the  Senate,  who  were  said  indicere  trtbutum, 
while  the  people  oorrelatively  were  said  conferre  tributum.  Since  the  amount 
required  vaijed  from  year  to  year,  the  rate  per  cent,  must,  in  like  manner, 
have  varied ;  and  we  cannot  feel  certain  that  property  of  every  description  was 
rated  equally.    It  is  stated  that  Cato,  whose  Censorship  (B.C.  184)  was  marked 

1  Cie.  Brat  n.    DlgMt.  L.  xtL  17.  Vtetirai  mUttanm,  wutalhnm  tt  ptemHanam. 

SLlT.  n.a    DIonyi^T.  ». 

S  LIT.  XXXIL  7.  XL.  51.    VelMiu  II  &    Clo.  in  Ytrr.  78— 7S.  d«  leg.  tgr.  H. ». 

4  Cio.  ad  Att  IL  16.  oompu  Ad  Q,  F.  L  1.    Dion  Cms.  XXXVII.  5L 
<  8««t  Cam.  4S. 

•  Dion  Cuu,  XLVin.  84.    Tult.  Ann.  XUL  51. 

T  Smml  de  eontt  u|k  U.   Plin.  H.N.  XII.  14.    BoiCoB.  YltolL  14. 

5  Cla  In  Vtrr.  IL  75. 

•  Qnintll.  dtelam.  38A 

ISSnaton.  Ymd.  I.  oomp.  Sjmiaaeh.  BDa  Y.  tt.  63. 

iiut.  lY.aoiV.  la  YLSs. 

IS  Liv.  IV.  ea    TIm  rtlaxaUon  iMntloiMd  la  Uv.  IL  Ol  diMt  not  ftppatr  to  havt  bttn  ptr« 
■Mnoni. 
ISUv.XXXULiS. 
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hy  siognlar  severity,  taxed  certain  articles  of  Inxniy  at  l-30th  per  cent,  on  a 
greatly  exaggerated  valiiation.  ^ 

Tributum  seems  to  have  been  regnlarly  levied  from  the  institution  of  the 
Census  by  Servios  Tnllins'  until  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  in  B.C.  167, 
after  the  complete  subjugation  of  Maoedoniaf  when  such  vast  sums  were  poured 
into  the  Roman  treasuiy  that  this  tax  was  abolished  as  no  longer  neoessaiy 
(Omni  Macedonum  gaaa,  quae  JuU  maxima^  potittts  est  Pauhts:  tantwn  in 
aerarium  pecuniae  invexit^  ut  unius  imperatoris  praeda  Jinem  attulerit  tribu- 
torum,)*  This  immunitj  continued  for  one  hundred  and  twentj-four  jean; 
but  in  the  Consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  (B.C.  43,)  a  few  months  only  after 
Cicero  wrote  the  paragraph  quoted  above,  the  mipoverished  state  of  the  exchequer 
rendered  it  necessary  to  reimpose  the  Tributum^  which  was  regularly  levied 
under  the  empire.  ^ 

Although  Tributitmy  in  the  restricted  sense  of  the  word,  was  paid  by  Rofman 
citizens  alone,  a  tax  of  the  same  nature,  and  sometimes  designated  by  the  same 
name,  was  levied  in  the  Provinces  also.  Thus,  we  are  told  by  Cicero,  that  in 
Sicily — Omnes  SicuH  ex  censu  quotannis  tributa  conferunt;'  we  hear  from  the 
same  authority  of  a  poll  tax  in  the  Province  of  Cilicia,  which  included  part  of 
Pbrygia,  (atidivimlis  nihU  aliud  nisi  imperata  mxt^ckXi»  solvi  non  passe^")  * 
and  Appian,  ^  who  flourished  under  Hadrian,  informs  us  that  in  his  time  the 
Syrians  and  Cilicians  paid  a  poll  tax  annually,  amounting  to  one  per  cent,  oo 
the  property  of  each  individual ;  but  that  the  impost  on  the  Jews  was  heavier 
1  in  consequence  of  their  frequent  rebellions. 

/I  Another  tax,  dating  from  an  early  period  of  the  commonwealth,  was  the — 
'1^  Tiseslma  BlaBunlsaionmn — a  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  Talue  of 
manumitted  slaves.  This  tax  was  instituted  B.C.  357,  under  veiy  extraordinaiy 
circumstances,  the  law  by  which  it  was  imposed  having  been  passed,  not  in  the 
Comitia  at  Rome,  but  in  the  camp  at  Sutrium.  *  This  is  the  tax  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  when  he  says — Portoriis  ItaUae  sublaHs^  agro  Campano  dioiso,  quod 
vectigal  superest  domesHcum^  praeter  vicesimamt*  and  it  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued without  change  until  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  (A.D.  211 — ^217,)  by  whom 
it  was  raised  to  ten  per  cent. ;  (decima  manumissianum ;)  but  his  immediate 
successor  Macrinus  reduced  it  to  the  original  rate.  ^^  The  money  realised  from  thia 
source  was  termed  Aurum  Vicesimanum^  and  in  the  eariier  ages  of  the  repablio 
was  hoarded,  ^*  in  sanciiore  aerario,^*  to  meet  extraordmaiy  emergencies.  ^^ 

The  charges  entailed  by  the  large  standing  aimies  maintained  under  the  empire, 
and  the  bonpties  paid'to  soldiers  on  their  discharge,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rapid  diminution  of  the  Revenue  derived  from  the  Ager  Publicus  in  Italy,  rendered 
the  imposition  of  new  taxes  inevitable.    The  most  remarkable  of  these  were — 

Tectigal  Bcrnai  Tcnaltani. — ^This  was  introduced  after  the  civil  wars,  and 
consisted  of  a  per  centage  levied  upon  all  commodi^es  sdd  by  auction  or  in 

I  LIT.  XXXIX.  U. 

3  DIonya.  IV.  l.\  I9i 

8  Ci«  de  Off.  IL  32.  and  so  also  Plin.  R.N.  XXXIII.  3. 

4  Plut.  Aem.  Paul.  38.    Clo.  ad  Fam.  XII.  30.  f  bUlpp.  IL  37. 
s  Cio.  In  Yen.  II.  5S.  and  following  chaptara 

6  Cic.  ad  Att  V.  1&  oonip.  ad  Fam.  IIL  8. 
r  Appian.  de  rebus  Svr.  50. 

8  Lit.  V  II.  IS.    Ab  altero  eotuul*  nikil  mfmorabiU  guham  :  nui  ^uoi  Iff  em,  new  <jwjiipli  ai 
Suirium  in  ea$trii  tributim  de  viceeima  eorwHt  qui  manwnitterenturt  tuliL 
•  Clo.  ad  Att.  11. 1& 
10  Dion  Cass.  LXXYII.  9.  LXXVUI.  13. 

II  Ut.  XXVIL  10. 
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Open  market  it  was  originaDj  one  per  cent  npon  the  price  (centerima  rerum 
venaUum.)  Tiberius,  soon  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  earnestly  solicited 
to  abolish  this  tax;  bat  he  refused  npon  the 

?lea — mUitart  aerarium  eo  subsidio  niti, 
W  years  afterwards,  however,  (A.D.  17,) 
when  Cappadooia  was  reduced  to  a  Province, 
he  lowered  the  duty  to  one  half  per  cent 
(ditcentesimam  in  posterum  statuit ;)  but  in 
A.D.  31  he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
the  centesimaj  which  was  finiUIy  abolished  by  Caligula  in  A.D.  38,  a  concession 
oommemorated  upon  the  small  brass  coins  of  that  emperor  by  the  letters  ILCC. 
(remissis  centesimis,)  as  may  be  seen  in  the  annexed  cot.  ^ 

Tectisal  IHaaclplmnim  TeBallaai. — ^The  last  mentioned  tax  did  not  i^ply 
to  the  sale  of  slaves,  upon  the  price  of  whom  Augustas  levied  a  duty  of  two  per 
oent  (quinquagenma,)  which  he  applied  to  militaiy  puiposes  and  to  the  payment 
of  night  watchmen.  This  two  per  cent  had  been  augmented  to  four  per  cent 
before  the  second  Consulship  of  Nero,  (A.D.  56,)  by  whom  it  was  at  that  time 
modified  in  so  far  that  he  made  it  payable  by  the  seller  and  not  by  the  buyer 
(  VecHgal  qtiwfie  quintae  et  vicesitnae  venaUum  mandpiorum  remissumj  specie 
magis  quam  vt,  ^.)  ' 

vige«UB«  Ber«dli«tlmM— -Instituted  by  Augustus  A.D.  6.  It  was,  as  the 
name  implies,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  successions  and  lemuies,  none  being 
exempt  except  veiy  near  relations,  (xX^v  tZp  vcimv  vvyytvaf^  that  is,  probably, 
those  who  were  technically  termed  sui  heredes  and  poor  persons  who  inherited 
to  a  small  amount '  The  discontent  occasioned  by  this  impost  was  deep,  and 
was  loudly  expressed,  and  the  people  submitted  only  fix>m  a  dread  of  something 
still  more  obnoxious.  ^  Modifications  were  introduced  by  Nerva  and  Trajan ;  but 
no  important  change  took  place  until  the  reign  of  Caracalla,  by  whom,  in  this  case 
as  weU  as  in  the  vigesima  manumissionuTii,  the  A^t  per  cent  was  raised  to  ten  per 
oent ;  but  his  successor  Macrinus  restored  matters  to  their  former  footing.' 

4|nmdrage«liiia  I«ltlam. — ^Among  the  various  new  taxes  (vecHgalia  nova 
et  inaudita)  imposed  by  Caligula,  was  a  duty 
of  two  and  a-half  per  cent  on  the  amount  in 
dispute  in  all  suits  at  law  (pro  litibus  atque 
mdiciisj  ubicumque  conceptxs^  quadragesima 
summae  de  qua  litigaretur.)*  This  was 
probably  the  tax  whose  abolition  is  oommem- 
orated, on  large  brasses  of  Galba,  by  the 
legend  R.  XL.  or  RRMiasAFt  XXXX.  or  Quad- 
jULdKSB.  Remissae. 

What  the  Quadragesima  and  Qainqua- 
genma^  repealed  by  Nero  may  have  been  we 
have  no  means  of  deciding ;  but  the  words  of 
the  historian,  who  records  their  abolition,  seem 
to  imply  that  they  were  illegal  exactions. ' 

1  Th«  qhi«f  Aathorltlei  regarding  lb«  CmUnwu  we.  Tftdt.  Ann.  L  78.  U.  A  Dion  Cms*. 
LVnL  18.  LI X.  9.    Suet.  Cd.  IS. 

9  Dion  Cmb.  LV.  31.    TmIL  Ann.  XIIL  31. 

9  Dion  Casa.  LV.  S&.    Buet.  OcUt.  49. 

4  Dion  Casa.  LVL  sa 

«  Plln.  Panac.  8&  Dion  Gaia.  LXXVIL  0.  LXXVni  IS.  oomp.  Ulplao.  In  collat.  Its. 
MoB-tltXYLTnit 

«  Svet  CaL  40. 

1  Tadt  Ann.  XIIL  Al. 
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]ll«4e  •£  C«llcciiBc  the  BvrcBae. — Tm  Roman  Revonne  was,  far  the  moat 
part,  not  collected  directlj,  bat  U^e  different  taxes  in  Italy  and  in  the  Provinooa 
were  fanned  out,  that  is,  were  let  npon  leaae  to  oontractorB,  who  undertook,  at 
their  own  risk  and  obat,  to  levy  the  dues,  and  to  pa/  a  fixed  sum  annnally  into 
the  treamiy. 

The  persons  who  entered  into  these  contracts  with  the  state  were  regarded  as 
forming  a  distinct  dass,  (ordo^)  and  were  all  comprehended  under  the  general 
nameofPuBUCAm;  (quia  publico  fruuntur  f)  bat  those  who  farmed  particolar 
taxes  were  fi«qnentij  disting^hed  bj  a  title  derived  from  the  impost  in  which 
thej  were  specially  interested,  and  thus  the  terms  Decumani,  ScripturarOf  and 
Portitores  ^  are  applied  to  the  lessees  of  the  Decumae^  Scripturoy  and  Portoria; 
the  persons  fix>m  whom  these  taxes  were  collected  being  respectivelv  the  Aratoretj 
Pemiarity  and  Mercatares.  Occasionallj  also,  the  contractors  who  farmed  the 
taxes  of  a  particular  district  or  Province  were  named  from  the  country  in  qnesdoo, 
and  hence  Asiani  is  used  by  Cicero  to  denote  the  PubUcani  who  fanned  the 
Revenues  of  the  Roman  Province  of  Asia. ' 

The  state,  in  granting  the  lease,  was  said  locare  vecttgalic^  and  the  process 
was  called  iocatio ;  those  who  took  the  lease  were  siud  conducere  or  redimerey 
and  hence  redemtores,  which  is  a  general  term  for  contractors  of  any  kind,  is 
sometimes  employed  as  synonymous  with  PubUcanu 

To  fann  the  Revenues,  or  even  a  portion  of  the  Revenues,  of  a  large  Province, 
required  an  immense  establishment  of  slaves  and  subordinates  of  every  kind,  as 
well  as  vast  warehouses  for  storing,  and  fleets  of  merchantmen  for  transporting 
from  place  to  place,  the  produce  collected.  An  enterprise  of  this  magnitude  was 
obviously  beyond  the  means  of  any  private  individual,  however  wealthy,  and  was 
always  undertaken  by  joint  stock  companies,  which  were  called  societates,  the 
partners  bdng  termed  sociL  The  PubUcani  had  become  a  body  of  importance 
as  early  as  the  second  Punic  war, '  and  their  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence 
increased  with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  increase  of  its  Revenue. 
The  societatesy  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic  and  under  the  early 
emperors,  ^  were  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  Equestrian  order,  who,  as 
we  have  already  explained,  (p.  74,)  were  in  reality  the  class  of  monied  men. 
In  fact,  the  Equites^  as  a  body,  may  be  said  to  have  had  a  monopoly  of  this 
department  of  mercantile  speculation;  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  public  revenue  Equites  and  PubUcani  became  convertible  tenns. 
Althongh  the  Romans  looked  with  little  respect  upon  traffic  conducted  upon 
a  small  scale,  the  PubUcani  were  always  treated  with  great  respect ;  and  by 
Cicero,  who,  however,  had  a  special  object  in  view,  they  are  complimented  in 
the  most  high  flown  language — Flos  enim  equitum  Romanorum^  omamentum 
civitatiSy  firmamentum  reipubUcae^  Publicanorum  ordine  continetur;  (Pro. 
Piano.  9 ;)  and  it  would  appear  that  among  the  different  classes  of  PubUcani 
the  farmers  of  the  Decumae  held  the  most  honourable  place— DecuTnani,  hoc  est^ 
principes  et  quasi  Senator es  pubUcanorum  (In.  Verr.  II.  71.)         ^ 

The  duty  of  letting  the  different  branches  of  the  Revenue  to  the  PubUcam 
devolved,  as  we  have  seen,  (p.  169,)  on  the  Censors,  and  hence  these  leases 

1  It  1«  doubtful.  howeTer.  whether  the  word  PorlHor  is  not  confined  to  the  persons  in  the 
employment  of  those  PubUcani  who  farmed  the  Portoria^  to  the  tide-waiters,  namely,  who 
wHtched  the  vessels  as  they  loaded  and  discharged,  and  exacted  the  duties,  se«  Nun.  a.T. 
i'urtitore:  p.  15  ed  GerL 

s  Cia  ad  Att  L  17. 

3  LiT.  XX UL  48.  49. 

4  Tacit  Ann.  IV.  0. 
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<were  geoerallj  for  a  period  of  ^ye  years.  The  locatio  of  the  taxes  for  all 
tbe  Provinces,  exoept  Sicily,  ^  took  place  in  the  forum,  by  pnblio  auction ;  the 
upset  price  was  angmeuted  by  the  bidding  (iUcitatione)  of  the  competitors,  the 
peraon  who  offered  the  advance  holding  up  his  finger,  hence  the  phrases  tollere 
digitum — di^o  liceri. '  Sometimes,  led  away  by  the  ardour  of  competition,  a 
Slim  was  offered  beyond  the  real  value  of  the  tax ;  and  we  find  examples  of  the 
IhibUcani  petitioning  the  Senate  to  cancel,  or  at  least  modify,  the  terms  of  the 
bargain  (^Asiani,  qui  de  Censoribus  conduxerant^  questi  sunt  in  Senatu^  se 
cupiditate  prolapses^  tiimium  magno  conduxisse:  ut  induceretur  locatio  postU' 
iaveruni,* 

Each  Societas  had  a  chairman  or  president  called  Manceps^  *  who  conducted 
the  bidding  at  these  auctions,  (hence  termed  auctor  emptionis^)  and  who  gave 
security  to  the  state  for  the  due  performance  of  the  conditions  of  the  sale  and  the 
terms  of  the  contract, '  which,  from  being  drawn  up  by  the  Censors,  were  called 
Leges  Censoriae,  In  addition  to  the  Manceps^  each  Societas  had  a  l^fanager 
styled  Magister  Societatis^  *  a  business  man,  who  generally  remained  at  Rome, 
kept  the  accounts,  conducted  the  correspondence,  and  exercised  a  general  super- 
iutendence  over  the  affairs  of  the  company.  Under  his  immediate  control  were  a 
number  of  officials,  who  took  charge  of  different  departments,  and  these  inspectors 
were  said  dare  operas  pro  magistro  or  esse  in  operis  societatis ;  hence  we  find 
in  Cicero  such  expressions  as  the  following — P,  TererUiuSj  mens  necessarius^ 
operas  in  porta  et  scriptura  Asiae  pro  magistro  dedit: — In  maiorem  modum 
a  te  peto,  Cn.  Papium^  qui  est  in  operis  eius  societatis^  tueare^  curesque  ut 
eius  operae  quam  gratissimae  sint  socOs — Canuleius  vero,  qui  in  porta  Syra- 
cusis  operas  dabat^ '  &c. 

Although  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Roman  Revenue  was  collected  according  to 
the  system  described  above,  the  Tributam^  paid  by  Roman  citizens,  formed 
an  exception.  This  tax  was  originally  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  army,  (aes 
miUtare,)  and  was,  it  would  seem,  levied  by  persons  entitled  Trtbuni  aerarii^ 
by  whom  it  was  disbursed  to  the  soldiers,  without  passing  through  the  pnblio 
ti^easury.  Eveiy  thing,  however,  connected  with  these  Tribuni  aerarii  is 
involved  in  the  greatest  obscurity  and  doubt.  ^ 

Total  Revenue. — It  has  been  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Flutarch,  (Pomp. 
45,)  that  the  total  amount  of  the  income  of  the  state,  from  every  source,  was, 
before  the  conquests  of  Pompeius  in  the  east,  200  millions  of  Sesterces,  and  that 
it  was  increased  by  him  to  840  millions,  the  former  sum  being  equivalent,  in 
.round  numbers,  to  £1,600,000  steriing,  the  latter  to  £2,800,000.  But  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  either  of  these  sums  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  commonwealth  at  that  epoch ;  and  it  will  be  seen, 
upon  referring  to  the  original,  that  the  words  of  the  biographer  do  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  comprehended  the  whole  revenue  derived  by  Rome  from  all  her 

1  The  taxes  of  Siellj  were  lot  In  the  Uland  itself.    Cio.  in  Yerr.  II  a  64 

t  See  Cla  In  Verr.  L  M.  IIL  11. 

S  Cle.  ad  Att  L  17. 

4  Paul  Dlac.  s.v.  Maneeps,  p.  161.  Pseud  Ascoa  in  Cla  dir.  In  Q.  C.  10.  9MJ9—Maneipe», 
tmttieanorum  principet,  and  hence  Manctpet  Is  sometimes  used  as  equiralent  to  PtMicaiu. 

t  Yarro  L.  L  V.  ^4a    Ascon.  ad  Cic  m  Verr.  1. 54.    Pol^b.  VI.  15l 

0  e.g.  Cn,  Planntu,  57"^  Romanut,  princept  inter  tuot,  marimarum  toeietattsm  auetar, 
plitrimarum  magitter.    Cie.  pro  Plsno.  13. 

7  Cio.  ad  AtC  XL  10.  ad  Fam.  XIII,  9.  in  Yerr.  VL  70.  oomp.  In  Yerr.  IIL  41.  ad  Fam. 
XILLA* 

s  See  inaut  Ani.  IIL  8.  52.  Cato  ap.  Aul.  GelL  IX.  10.  Varro.  L.L.  Y.  6  181.  Paul  Diae. 
s.T.  optarii  trihnni^  p.  8.  Pseud  A  scon,  ad  Cla  in  Yerr.  L  \Z.  Every  thing  known  upon 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  essay  of  Madrig,  De  Tribumii  Aerariit,  contained  in  ihe 
•»  ond  Toiume  of  his  OpuietUa  Aeademiea, 
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possessloDS,  and  yeiy  probably  his  observation  applied  to  the  Eastern  Ptorinoea 
alone. '    Gibbon  has  calculated  (Decline  and  FaU,  Chapter  YL)  that  the  general 
income  of  the  Roman  Proyinces  coold  seldom  have  amoonted,  after  the  aooesuoo 
of  Angofltns,  to  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  oar  money,  while  both    i 
Wenck  and  Guizot  consider  this  estimate  too  low. 

rt*.  Moreover,  these  ezpretslons,  \t  strictly  Interpreted,  must  mean  that  the  bub  of  340 
minions  of  Sesterces  (85  miUfons  of  drachmae)  was  aaded  bj  Pompleot  to  the  former  revenue^ 
not  that  the  revenne  was  made  up  to  that  sum  by  his  conquests. 


(*) 


aacrod  UtoDills,  (n*  page  MS.)  ttom.  the  fltleis  of  tbs  teospte  of  /opila  Toaani  at  Boi^ 
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ROMAN  LAW  AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE. 
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It  most  not  be  supposed  that  we  are  now  About  to  sketch  even  a  faint  outline 
of  Roman  Law  considered  as  a  science.  To  execute  such  an  undertaking  in  a 
aatisfactoiy  manner  would  require  the  space  of  a  large  volume  instead  of  a  short 
chapter.  Our  object  is  veiy  limited.  We  propose — In  the  first  place,  to  name 
the  different  sources  from  which  Roman  Law  was  derived.  In  the  second  place, 
to  advert  very  briefly  to  those  portions  of  the  national  6ode,  a  certain  acquain- 
tance with  which  is  absolutely  indispensable  before  we  can  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  political  and  social  state  of  the  people ;  and  here  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  an  exposition  of  the  broad  and  simple  principles  recognised  and  understood 
by  the  community  at  large,  without  attempting  to  explain  the  complicated 
modifications  and  subtle  refinements  which  were  introduced  by  jurisconsults, 
especially  under  the  empire.  Lastly,  to  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  mode  of 
pixMsedure,  both  in  civil  suits  and  in  criminal  impeachments.  ^ 

It  win  be  remembered  that  m  chapter  m.  p.  80,  we  made  a  statement  of  the 
obaracteristic  rights  of  Roman  citizens  and  of  the  subdivisions  of  those  rights. 
The  Ins  Suffragii  and  the  Iris  Honorum  we  have  now  discussed  and  illustrated 
B3  fiilly  as  our  limits  will  permit ;  and  in  addition  to  what  has  been  already  said 
regarding  the  lus  Provocationisj  some  farther  remarks  will  be  made  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  this  chapter,  when  treating  of  criminal  trials.  As  yet  we 
have  said  nothing  upon  the  lus  Coiinubii  and  the  Itu  Commerciij  the  former 
comprehending  the  relations  existing  between  parents  and  children  as  well  as 
between  husbands  and  wives,  the  latter  embracing  the  different  modes  in  which 
property  might  be  legally  acquired,  held,  transferred  and  defended.  These  topics 
will  now  occupy  our  attention ;  but  before  entering  upon  any  portion  of  the  Civil 
Law,  we  must  examine  into  the  foundations  on  which  it  rested. 

UgnUicatlon  •€  the  word  Ins. — Ic7S,  when  used  in  a  general  sense,  answers 
to  our  word  Law  in  its  widest  acceptation.  It  denotes,  not  one  particular  law  nor 
collection  of  laws,  but  the  entire  body  of  principles,  rules  and  statutes,  whellher 
written  or  unwritten,  by  which  the  public  and  the  private  rights,  the  duties  and 

1  The  followlDg  works  will  be  fovnd  highly  ns^fiU  to  the  etadent  who  may  desire  to 
examine  closely  Into  the  topics  touched  upon  In  this  chapter.— Corpus  luris  Cirilfs  Ante* 
iustinlani,  edd.  Boed^ng^  Btthmann.UoHweg,  fta  Bonn.  I8S&,  ttc—Hugo,  Lehrbuoh  d. 
Oeschlehted.  Roemiscben  Reehts  bisanflasnnian,  Berlin,  1832  (eleventh  edItloo.)—5ar^fMv. 
Gesehlohte  d.  Roemlosben  Reehts  Im  MIttelalter  $  the  Oas  Reeht  des  Besitses,  and.  ln<Med 
all  the  writings  of  the  same  ^nihor.Setkmann.HMweg,  Uandbuch  d.  ClTilprocesses,  Bonn. 
1834— Zf MifMfH,  Oeechlehto  d.  Roemisehen  Privatreohts,  Heidelbi  1836  —Rein,  Das  R^^. 
mlsche  PriTatrecht  nnd  der  ClTilprooess,  Lelpt.  I8S6l— i?Wji,  Das  Crlmlnalrecbt  d.  Roemer 
I^ipft  ia44 — Oeift,  Oesohlohte  d.  Roemtaoben  Crlminalprocesies,  Leipa  1842. 
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the  obliffatiom  of  men,  as  memben  of  a  oommnnitj,  are  defined,  ineolcated* 
protected  and  enforced.  Roman  writers  nsoally  recognise  a  threefold  diviaaon — 
I.  lus  Naturale — 2.  lus  Gentium — 8.  Iits  CiviU, 

1.  lus  Naturale,  comprehending  those  daties  which  are  acknowledged  and 
performed  by  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  whether  dvilized  or  barbarous.  Bach 
are,  the  onion  of  the  sexes  in  mairiage  or  otherwise,  the  rearing'of  children,  and 
the  snbmiBsion  of  the  latter  to  their  parents. 

2.  Iu8  Gentiunif  comprehending  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  which  are 
generally  acknowledged  and  acted  npon  by  all  bodies  of  men  who  have  attained 
to  political  organization— ^uo(/  semper  aeqtami  et  bonum  est.  Snch  are,  the 
plain  roles  of  honesty  and  eqoity,  the  importance  of  troth,  the  expediency  and 
necessity  of  adhering  to  treaties  and  compacts  deliberately  oondoded. 

For  most  practical  porposes  the  lus  ffaturae  and  the  lus  Gentium  may  be 
indoded  nnder  one  head,  the  latter  bdng,  in  reality,  indoded  in  the  former, 
and  thus  Cicero  (Tosc.  1. 13 )  declares — Consensio  omnium  gentium  Lkx.  Natusab 
putanda  est.  This  will  not,  however,  hold  good  nmveraally ;  for,  by  the  lus 
Naturale  all  men  enjoyed  personal  freedom,  althoogh  the  condition  of  slavery 
was  recognised  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  dvilized  nations  of  antiquity,  and  henoe 
the  remark  of  Florentinos  (Dig.  I.  v.  4) — Servitus  est  cONSTirtnio  lUBis 
OENTIUH  qua  quis  dominio  alieno  contba  naturah  subiicitur. 

3.  lus  Civile^  comprehending  all  the  osages  and  laws  w^ich  serve  to  regnlate 
the  internal  administration  of  any  particolar  community.  Hence,  when  sp<^king 
of  the  Romans,  lus  Civile  denotes  the  whole  body  of  Roman  Law,  from  what- 
ever source  derived.^  The  most  important  of  these  sources  we  shall  now 
proceed  briefly  to  enumerate. 

I.  £.«(«•  XII  TAbniaranu — Formal  laws  were  enacted  under  the  kings, 
first  in  the  Comitia  Coriata,  and  sobsequently  in  the  Gomitia  Centuriata  alao, 
aft^  the  establishment  of  that  assembly  by  Servius  Tullius.  A  few  firagments 
of  these  Leges  Begiae,  as  they  were  termed,  have  been  preserved  by  livy 
and  Dionydns. '  We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  draw  up  and  introduce  a  system  whidi  should  establish  general  prindplea 
and  rules  of  practice,  binding  upon  all  classes  of  the  community,  until  the 
appointment  of  the  ten  commisdoners — ^the  Decemviri — for  that  special  puipose, 
in  B.C.  451,  fif^-nine  years  after  the  expuldon  of  the  kings.  We  have  abeady 
had  occasion  to  mention  (p.  151)  that  the  result  of  thdr  labours  was  ti|e  fir- 
famed  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  which  although  necessarilv  brief  and  loipsfeot, 
was  ever  after  regarded  as  the  spring  in  which  the  ample  and  oonstantly  imaeasing 
stream  of  Roman  Law  took  its  rise  (fons  omnis  puhUci  privatupu  iuris^ 
During  the  period  of  the  republic  it  was  committedf  to  memory  by  eveiy  wdl 
educated  youth,  (Cic.  de  legg.  I.  5.  II.  4,)  and  was  regarded  with  so  much 
veneration  that,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries  and  a-half,  the  most  learned  were 
onable  to  speak  of  the  compilation  without  using  the  lan^ge  of  hyperbole-^ 
BibUoihecas  mehercule  omnium  phiiosophortan  tmitf  miki  vUetur  ill  Tabu" 

1  8m  Oftlni  L  { 1.  lui  ChOe.  m  we  iball  point  out  below.  It  foinetiinet  used  hj  Ute  wrlten, 
In  a  restricted  senee,  to  denote  that  tMrtlenlar  soarce  of  Roman  Law  which  was  contained 
In  the  writings  and  opinions  of  celebrated  jurists. 

t  The  Leget  Regiae,  published  by  Marllanus,  are  modem  forgeries.  With  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  iutFafiinanum,  said  to  have  been  a  collection  of  the  Legtt  R^ia*^  and  to  ha?e 
been  compiled  during  the  reign  of  Tarqulnius  Superbus,  (Dionys.  IIL  S&  Fompon.  Digest 
I.  iL  L  f  2.  as.)  we  know  nothing  certain.  We  gather  from  the  words  of  Paulas  in  the 
Digest  (L.  xtL  144.)  that  It  was  commented  on  by  Granins  Flaecus.  who  was  eontemporary 
with  Julius  C«ssr.  Bee  Dirkteu,  Versnehea  car  Kritlk,  ft  a  dor  Queilen  dee  EoenMcs 
Rechts.  Leips.  1823. 
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farum  HbeUus,  si  quis  legum  fonies  et  capita  viderit,  et  auctoritatis  pondere 
et  uHUtatis  ubertaU  superare,  (Cic.  de  Orat.  I.  44,)  and  again  (De  R.  lY.  8) 
— admirvr  nee  rerum  solum  sed  verhorum  etiam  elegantianL 

The  Leges  XII  Tdbularum  were  doubtless  derived  in  part  from  the  earfier 
Leges  Regiaey  and  in  part  from  the  laws  of  other  states,  (p.  152,)  bat  most,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  fbnnded  chiefly  npon  long  established  nse  and  wont,  the  lus 
Consnetudinis  of  Cicero,  fDe  Inv.  II.  22,)  the  lus  non  scriptum  of  later  writers, 
which,  taking  its  rise  in  the  tastes,  habits  and  prejudices,  as  well  as  m  the  wants 
of  a  people,  long  precedes  statutory  enactments,  and  long  serves  as  a  guiding 
role  in  young  oonmiunities  which  work  out  their  own  dvUizaticNi. 

II.  lieges  Cariaiae. — ^Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Guriata.  These  can 
■caroely  be  accounted  as  a  source  of  Roman  Law  after  the  establishment  of  the 
republic,  or,  at  all  events,  after  the  introduction  of  the  Deoemviral  Code. 

ni.  lieges  Centariafae. — ^Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata.  These, 
from  the  first,  were  binding  upon  all  orders  in  the  state,  and  formed,  daring  the 
republic  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  Law. 

lY.  I^egc*  Tribntae  ••  piebiscitm. — ^Laws  passed  in  the  Comitia  Tribnta. 
These  were,  originally,  bindmg  upon  the  Plebeians  alone ;  but  after  the  passing 
of  the  Lex  Valeria  Horaiia^  in  B.C.  449,  confirmed  and  extended  by  the 
Lex  PubUlia,  in  B.C.  339,  and  by  the  Lex  Hartensia,*  m  B.C.  286,  they 
possessed  the  same  efficacy  as  the  Leges  Centuriaiae,  See  the  details  given  in 
p.  124. 

y.  Senatns-CoBsvlta. — ^It  was  a  subject  of  controversy  among  the  jurists  of 
the  empure  whether,  even  at  that  period,  a  decree  of  the  Senate  comd  be  regarded 
as  a  law,  (Gains  I.  §  4.  See  above,  pp.  229.  222.)  and  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  constitution,  it  certainly  could  not.  But  in  practice,  even  under  the  republic, 
although  a  decree  of  the  Senate  could  not  overturn  any  existing  law,  it  was 
regarded  as  possessing  the  force  of  a  law  (legis  vicem  obtinet)  in  matters  not 
provided  for  by  an  existing  law. 

YI.  Edicte  nagiatnit««m.— The  higher  magistrates,  such  as  the  Consuls, 
Praetors,  Aediles,  Quaestors,  Censors,  as  well  as  the  Provincial  Governors  and 
the  Pontifices,  were  in  the  habit  of  publishing  Edicta  or  public  notices,  with 
reference  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  their  respective  offices ;  and  these  notices 
or  proclamations  constituted  what  was  termed  lus  Honorarium.  The  magis- 
trates oould  in  no  sense  be  regarded  as  lawgivers ;  but  those  poftions  of  their 
edicts  which  were  adopted  in  the  practice  of  the  courts  acquired,  in  process  of 
time,  the  force  of  laws.  By  far  the  most  important  were  the  Edicta  Praetorvm^ 
especially  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  to  whom  was  committed  the  control  over  civil 
suits.  From  an  early  period  it  became  customaiy  for  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  when 
he  entered  upon  office,  to  put  forth  an  Edictum^  m  which  he  stated  the  forms 
to  which  he  would  adhere  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
took  occasion  to  explain  or  supply  any  details  connected  with  the  ordinary  ooursa 
of  procedure,  with  the  application  of  the  laws,  and  with  pievioos  decisions  which 
i^peared  obscure  or  imp^ect. 

The  Edict  of  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  from  being  published  regolarly  every  year, 
was  styled  Edictum  Perpetuum  or  Lex  Annua^  in  oontradistmction  to  an  Edict 
referring  to  some  special  occurrence,  termed  Edictum  Repeniinum.  These  Edicta 
Perpetua  being  careftdly  preserved,  began,  in  process  of  time,  to  be  regarded  as  a 
souroe  of  law,  in  so  fiur  as  its  interpretation  was  concerned ;  and  m  the  days  of 
Cicero  the  lus  Praetorium  was  studied  by  youths  along  with  the  XII  Tables.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  a  Praetot  to  indaide  in  his  Edict  passages  borrowed  from 
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ttioae  of  hi8  predecesfion ;  and  a  section  tranafened  in  this  manner  waa 
gaished  as  Caput  Tralaticium,  * 

The  Edicta  of  the  Praetors,  from  the  earliest  ^es,  were  collected,  arranged, 
and  digested  by  Salvius  lulianos  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  thoa  rendered 
more  easilj  available. 

YIL  Res  ladicaute.  PimeladlciA. — ^Dedsions  passed  by  a  competent  court 
in  cases  of  doubt  or  difficnlty,  although  not  absolutely  binding  upon  other  judges, 
were  naturally  held  to  be  of  great  weight  when  any  similar  combination  of  events 
happened  to  occur. 

VIII.  Besp«nsa  Pvadentloni.  larls-PerltonimAiictorteBS. — ^The  brevity 
with  which  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  were  expressed  rendered  explanations  and 
commentaries  absolutely  necessary  for  the  application  and  development  of  the 
code.  Moreover,  particular  technical  forms,  called  Legis  ActioneSj  were  intro- 
duced into  the  practice  of  the  courts,  and  without  the  use  of  these  no  suit  could 
be  prosecuted.  Lastly,  a  certain  number  of  days  in  the  year  were  set  spaii  for 
hearing  civil  suits,  these  days  being  termed  Dies  FastL  All  knowledge  regarding 
these  matters  was,  for  a  long  period,  confined  to  the  Patricians,  and  especiaOy  to 
the  Fontifices,  who  devoted  themselves  to  legal  studies,  and  who,  as  part  of  their 
official  duty,  regulated  the  Calendar.  This  knowledge  was  studiously  concealed 
by  a  privileged  few  until,  in  B.C.  304,  a  certain  Cn.  Flavius,  secretary  (seribd) 
to  Appius  Claudius,  divulged  the  carefully  guarded  secrets — Civile  lus^  repost" 
turn  in  peiietralihxis  Pontificum^  evulgavit^  Fastosque  circa  forum  in  alho 
proposuity  ut,  quando  lege  agi  posset^  sciretur — ^and  published,  for  general  use, 
a  collection  of  forms  and  technicalities,  which  was  named  lus  Flatnanum,  ^ 
Those  who  had  previously  enjoyed  a  monoply  of  legal  practice  made  an  effort  to 
retain  their  influence  by  drawing  up  a  new  set  of  forms ;  but  these  also  were 
made  public,  about  B.C.  200,  by  L.  Aelius  Paetus  Catus,  in  a  work  quoted  jonder 
the  title  of  Iits  Aelianum^  which  appears  to  have  contained  the  text  of  the  £11 
Tables,  with  a  commentary  and  appropriate  Legis  Actiones.  ^  The  difficulties 
which  had  hitherto  surrounded  the  study  of  Civil  Law  being  now  in  a  great 
measure  removed,  it  attracted  general  attention,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the 
republic  was  cultivated  with  so  much  diligence  and  zeal  that  it  gradually  assumed 
the  dignity  of  a  science,  whose  professors  were  styled  luris-periti,  luris-consuUL, 
luris-attctores.  Persons  who  were  known  to  have  devoted  themselves  to  this 
pursuit  were  constantly  appealed  to  for  assistance  and  advice ;  treatises  were 
drawn  up  and  published  by  them  on  various  branches ;  and  it  became  common 
for  young  men  who  were  desirous  to  acquire  distinction  as  pleaders  to  attach 
themselves  for  a  time  to  some  celebrated  doctor,  as  Cicero  did  when  he  placed 
himself  as  a  disciple,  first  under  Q.  Mudus  Augur,  and,  afler  bis  death,  under 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola. 

The  taste  for  Law  as  a  science  increased  under  the  empire,  rising  to  its  highest 
l)oint  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian  and  his  immediate  successors ;  (A.D.  130-^ 
230 ;)  a  vast  number  of  works  were  compiled,  both  upon  general  prindples  and 
on  particular  departments ;  and  to  this  period  belong  the  great  names  of  Gains, 
Papinianus,  Ulpianus,  Paulus  and  Modestinns.  In  proportion  as  statutes  became 
more  complicated,  and  the  number  of  new  and  embarrassing  questions,  which 

I  Cio.  de  InT.  II.  2.  in  Verr.  I.  42.  IIL  14. 44.  de  le«g.  L  6.  ad  Fun.  IIL  8.  ad  Attio.  V.  n. 
Aul.  Gell.  Ill  la 

3  Lttr.  IX.  46.  GI&  pro  Muraea  la  ad  Att  VL  1.  Plln.  H.N.  XXXIIL  I.  AnL  OaU. 
VI.  9. 

3  Cic.  Bnit  2a  de  Orat  L  56.  IIL  33.    Cod.  IiuUn.  YII.  viL  1.    Digeat.  L  U.  S.  S  Sa, 
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arose  out  of  a  highly  artificial  state  of  society,  increased,  the  value  attached  to 
the  written  treatises  and  oral  responses  of  jurists  of  reputation  was  enhanced, 
and  their  importance  was  still  farther  augmented  by  an  ordinance  of  Augustus, 
followed  up  by  a  decree  of  Hadrian,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  confer  upon  tlie 
opinions  of  the  most  learned  doctors,  when  in  harmony  with  each  other,  ^  the 
force  of  laws  (Gaius  I.  §  7.) 

The  term  lus  Civile  is  sometimes  applied,  in  a  restricted  sense,  by  late  writers 
to  denote  the  Besponsa  Prudentium  alone. 

IX.  c«n»utnttoBes  Prtnctpmn.— We  have  seen  that  the  popular  assemblies 
were  virtually  suppressed  soon  after  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  (pp.  128. 129.) 
and  thus  the  principal  source  of  new  laws  was  cut  off.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
legislative  functions  of  the  Senate  were,  ostensibly  at  least,  greatly  extended, 
(p.  222.)  and  the  Emperor  being  viewed  as  the  fountain  of  afl  civU  as  well  as 
inilitaiy  power,  decrees  emanating  from  the  imperial  will  had  all  the  force  of 
laws.    These  CoTistihUiones^  as  they  were  termed,  assumed  four  forms. 

1.  Edkta. — Ordinances  with  regard  to  matters  in  which  new  laws,  or  modi- 
fications of  existing  laws,  were  deemed  requisite. 

2.  JfancEato.— Instructions  to  magistrates  and  other  officials. 

3.  Reseripta, — Answers  to  magistrates  and  other  officials,  when  they  applied 
to  the  Emperor  for  information  and  advice. 

4.  Decreia. — ^Decisions  upon  doubtful  pomts  of  law,  referred  to  the  Emperor 
as  the  highest  court  of  appeal. 

SFsienm  of  Bobmui  Ijaw. — ^IVom  the  publication  of  the  Laws  of  the  XII 
Tables  until  the  accession  of  Justinian,  (B.C.  450 — A.D.  527,)  a  space  of  nearly 
a  thousand  yean,  during  which,  republican  laws,  imperial  constitutions,  senatorial 
decrees,  praetorian  edicts,  and  the  writings  of  the  Jurists,  had  accumulated  to  an 
immense  extent,  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  reduce  tins  vast  mass  to  a  weU 
ordered  system.  Collections  had  indeed  been  formed  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Imperial  Constitutions,  such  as  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  Codex  HermO" 
genianus^  (the  latter  probably  a  supplement  to  the  former,)  known  to  us  from 
fragments  only,  which  embrace  Constitutions  from  the  age  of  Septimius  Severus 
to  that  of  Diocletian  and  Maximtnian  (A.D.  196—A.D.  805.) 

Much  more  important  than  either  is  the  Codex  Theodosianus^  still  extant,  the 
fkst  woric  of  the  kind  published  under  authority.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the 
command  of  Tbeodosius  the  younger,  and  with  its  supj^ement  entitled  Nov' 
ellae  ConstUutiones,  comprehended  the  Imperial  Constitutions  from  the  time  of 
Constantine  the  Great  down  to  A.D.  447,  being,  in  fact,  a  continuation  and 
completion  of  the  two  previous  Codices,  These  compilations,  however,  were 
both  limited  in  design  and  imperii  in  execution.  To  Justinian  belongs  the 
honour  of  having  formed  the  grand  scheme  of  collecting,  arranging,  and  digesting 
the  enormous  heterogeneous  mass  of  Roman  Law;  and  to  the  leanied  men  whom 
be  employed  belongs  the  still  higher  glory  of  having  achieved  their  task  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  command  the  a£mration  of  all  succeeding  ages.    The  results  of 

1  It  enald  not  be  «sp«ct«d  that  tlioie  who  deroted  themielTei  with  the  greatMt  ardoar  to 
legal  ttudies  ootrid  always  agree  in  opinioD,  and  hence  seeti  arose  among  jurists,  as  well  aa 
among  philosophera  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Augustus  we  hear  of  two  tchools,  the  fuonders 
of  wluoh  were  Antistlns  Labeo  and  Ateius  Caplto  t  the  disciples  of  the  former  were  named, 
tram  the  most  distinguished  of  his  sucoeesors,  Frocultiam  or  Peguikmit  those  of  the  latter, 
in  like  manner.  Sabiniani  or  Cauitmi,  It  is  diflSoult  to  diseoTer  the  polnta  on  which  these 
two  sects  prineipalW  differed ;  but  it  is  belief^  that  the  Sabiniani  were  inclined  in  all  eases 
to  adhere  to  the  Hriei  letter  of  the  law,  while  the  FroeuUdani  endearoured  to  disoorer  the 
eiRamstaaeea  oat  of  which  eaeh  enactmeot  had  ariaen,  and  then  to  deolda  aeeordlflf  to  iCa 
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their  laboan  haye  fortonateljr  descended  to  ne  entire,  ooneiating  of  the  followiiiif 
parts: — * 

1.  Codex  lustinianus^  m  twelve  books,  contauiinff  the  Lnperiid  Constitations 
of  the  Gregorian,  Hermogenian,  and  Theododan  Codes,  collected,  revised,  com-        . 
pressed  and  rednced  to  one  consistent  and  harmonicas  whole.    This  nndeitaking       I 
was  executed  bj  a  commission  of  ten  jurists  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Tribonianos; 

it  was  commenced  in  February,  A.D.  528,  and  finished  in  April,  AJ).  529. 

2.  Pandectae  s.  Digesta^  in  fiftj  books,  containing  an  abstract  of  the  deciaiona, 
conjectures,  controversies,  and  questions  of  the  most  celebrated  Boman  jurists. 
The  substance  of  two  thousand  treatises  was  comprised  in  this  abridgment,  and 
it  was  calculated  that  three  millions  of  sentences  had  been  reduced  within  the 
compass  of  one  hundred  and  fiffy  thousand.  This  stupendous  task  was  executed 
in  the  short  space  of  three  years,  (A.D.  530 — ^A.D.  533,)  bj  a  oommissioD  of 
seventeen  jurists,  head  bj  IVibonian. 

3.  InstitutioMs^  in  four  books,  containing  an  elementary  treatise  on  Roman 
Law,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  the  Digest,  and  published  one  monUi  before 
it. 

*'  The  Code,  the  Pandects,  and  the  Institutes,  were  declared  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate system  of  civil  jurisprudence ;  they  alone  were  admitted  in  the  tribunals, 
and  they  alone  were  taught  in  the  academies  of  Rome,  Constantinople,  and 
Berytus."  .  Taken  together,  with  the  addition  of  the  Authenticae^  that  is,  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  Novdlae  ConstUutiones  of  Justinian;  of  thirteen 
Edicta,  issued  by  the  same  Justinian ;  of  one  hundred  and  thirteen  NoveOae 
of  the  Emperor  Leo,  and  some  smaller  tracts,  they  form  what  has  been  termed 
Corpus  Juris  CivUis^  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  legal  code  in 
many  states  of  modem  Europe. 

Much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  Roman  Law  within  the  last  few  years,  by 
the  discovery  of  the  InstUutiones  of  Gains,  a  celebrated  jurist  contemporary,  it 
is  believed,  with  Hadrian,  a  work  which  served  as  a  model  for  the  Inslitutiones 
of  Justinian,  considerable  portions  of  the  latter  having  been  transferred  verbatun 
from  the  earlier  treatise. 

.  Our  direct  knowledge  of  Roman  Law  is  derived  principally  from  the  following 
sources:— 

1.  Fragments  of  the  Laws  of  the  Xn  Tables,  preserved  in  the  classical  writeiv 
and  in  the  compilations  of  the  jurists.  These  will  be  found  under  then:  beet 
form,  accompanied  by  a  great  mass  of  curious  and  important  illustrationa,  in  the 
work  of  Dirksen,  entitled  Uebersicht  der  bisherigen  Versuche  zur  Eritik  tout 
Herstellunff  des  Textes  der  XII  Tafelfragmente^  Leips.  1824. 

2.  Fragments  of  Laws  and  Senatus-Consulta  passed  during  the  republio, 
which  have  been  discovered  in  modem  times  inscribed  on  tablets  of  stone  or 
metal.  These  will  be  found  collected  in  the  Monumenia  LegaHa  of  Hanboldf 
published  after  his  death  by  Spangenberg,  Berlin,  1830. 

3.  InsHtutiones  luris  Amani  of  Gains.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Elenn 
and  Rocking,  Berlin,  1829. 

4.  DomilU  UlpiarU  FragmeiUa.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Backing,  Bonn. 
1886. 

5.  The  fragments  of  the  Codex  Gregorianus  and  the  Codex  Hermogemantu^ 
which  will  be  found  under  their  best  form  in  the  Jus  Civile  Antdustinianumy 
Beriin,  1815. 

1  For  what  foUowi  Me  the  XLIYth  Chapter  of  Oibhon'e  Deellne  and  FfeO,  wlridi  tihlMti 
A  naeter^  oattlne  of  tlM  leeiUag  fintttrei  of  Booua  JurUpradeaei^ 
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6.  Codex  Theodosianus.  An  excellent  edition  is  that  of  Gothofredns,  Ljrons, 
1665,  reprinted  under  the  inspection  of  Bitter,  at  Leipeic,  1736 — 1745.  Bat 
the  latest,  and  most  complete,  is  that  of  HUmL,  Bonn.  1837. 

7.  Corpua  Juris  CivUis,  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Gothofredos,  Lyons, 
1583,  often  reprinted,  and^  of  Spangenberg,  G<5tting.  1776. 1791. 

oiti«cto  t#  which  !■•  refers. — ^These  were  tlueefold — 

I.  Pebsonab.  II.  Res.  in.  Actiones.  Omne  ius  quo  utimur  vd  ad 
Personas  pertinet^  vd  ad  Res,  vd  ad  ActioneSy  Gains  I.  §  8.  These  we  shall 
brieflj  discuss  in  succession. 

I.  Fersonae. 

An  Personae^  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  belonged  to  one  of  two  great  classes. 
They  were  either  Liberia  Le.  in  the  enjoyment  of  personal  freedom,  or  Servij  i.e. 
daves. 

Again,  Libert  might  be  either  Ingenuif  i.e.  bom  in  a  state  of  freedom,  or 
lAbertini^  i.e.  emancipated  slaves. 

Lastly,  Ingenui  might  be — 1.  Cives  Romani  optimo  hire.  2.  Persons 
enjoying  an  imperfect  Civitas^  such  as  Latim  and  Aerarii,    8.  Peregrinu 

We  ^ve  already,  in  Chapter  III.  spoken  of  the  rights  of  Personae^  regarded 
from  the  above  points  of  view ;  but  there  was  another  dassificadon  of  Peraonae 
recognized  by  law,  involving  considerations  of  much  importance.  According  to 
this  division  Persoruu  were  ranked  as — 

1.  Personae  sid  iuris.    Persons  subject  to  no  external  control. 

2.  Personae  alieni  turn.    Persons  subject  to  the  control  of  others. 

The  first  division,  being  merely  negative,  will  include  all  not  comprehended 
in  the  second.    The  Personae  aUeni  iuris  were— 

1.  Servi  in  potestate  dominorum, 

2.  Liberi  in  potestate  parentum, 

8.  Uxores  in  manu  maritorwn, 

4.  Personae  in  Tutela, 

5.  Personae  in  Mancipio, 

The  position  occupied  by  Servi  we  have  already  examined,  (see  above,  pp.  94 
i^l03,)  and  we  th^efore  pass  on  to 

PERSONAE  IK  POTESTATE  PAEBNTUX. 

Natwre  aadl  Ifixtent  of  the  Patrlm  Potestai.  ' — From  the  most  remote 
ages  the  power  of  a  Roman  father  over  his  children,  including  those  by  adoption 
as  well  as  by  blood,  was  unlimited.  A  father  might,  without  violating  any 
law,  scourge  or  imprison  his  son,  or  sell  him  for  a  slave,  or  put  him  to  death, 
even  after  Qiat  son  had  risen  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state.  This  jurisdiction 
was  not  merely  nominal,  but,  in  early  times,  was  not  unfrequently  exercised  to 
its  full  extent,  and  was  confinned  by  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables. 

In  extreme  cases  it  seems  to  have  been  always  the  custom  to  summon  a  domestio 
court,  (consilium^)  composed  of  the  nearest  relatives  of  the  family,  before  whom 
the  gnut  or  innocence  of  the  child  was  investigated ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
such  a  ConsiUum  could  directly  set  aside  the  decision  of  the  paient  It  had  the 
effect,  however,  of  acting  as  a  check ;  and  taken  in  connection  with  the  force  of 

1  S«e  CI&  d*  &  n  S5.  d«  Flm  I  7.  Ont._pro  dom.  99.  LIt.  Epit  LIV.  YaL  Max.  IIL 
T.  I.  y.  tUI.  9.  a  &  Ix.  1.  VL  1.  6  €L  PUn.  E.H  XXXIV.  A.  Tacit  Ana  XVL  33.  AbL 
OdL  IL  a  v.  19.  Sidlott.  Cat.  S9l  DiooyiL  IL 16.  S7.  VIII.  91. 11.  Pint  Num.  17.  Dloa 
CaM.  XXXVU.  16. 
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pnblic  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  Censors,  most  have  tended  to  repress  nnj 
savage  abuse  of  the  power  in  question. 

By  degrees  the  r\ght  of  patting  a  child  to  death  (ius  vUae  et  nects)  fell  into 
desuetude ;  and  long  before  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  execution  of  a  son  by 
order  of  his  father,  although  not  forbidden  hj  anj  positive  statute,  was  regarded 
as  something  strange,  and,  unless  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  monstrous.  ^ 
But  the  right  continued  to  exist  in  theory,  if  not  in  practice,  for  three  centuries 
after  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  and  was  not  formally  abrogated  until 
A.D.  818. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Patria  Potestas,  it  is  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  a  child  In  Potestate  Patris  could  neither  hold  nor  dispose  of 
property  independent  of  the  father,  taw^hom  every  thing  acquired  by  the  child 
belonged  of  right.  A  son  In  Potestate  could  not  lawfully  contract  debts,  nor  even 
keep  an  account  book  (Tahulas^  qui  in  potestate  patris  est,  nuUas  conjkit,  Cic. 
pro  Coel.  7.)  He  indeed  might,  like  a  slave,  possess  a  peculium ;  but  this  oould 
be  acquired  by  special  permission  only,  which  was  granted  as  an  act  of  grace  and 
favour,  and  might,  at  any  time,  be  recalled. '  An  exception  seems  to  have  been 
made,  under  the  empire  at  least,  in  favour  of  property  acquired  by  a  soldier  on 
military  service,  which  was  termed  Peculium  Castrense. '  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  the  children  of  a  son  who  was  In  Potestate  were  thebisclves  In  Potestate 
of  their  grandfather ;  so  also  were  great-grandchildren,  provided  their  father 
and  grandfather  were  both  In  Potestate:  and  the  same  principle  applied  to 
descendants  even  more  remote. 

Extinction  of  tiie  Patria  Potoatas. — ^The  Patria  Potestas  might  be  extin- 
g^hed  in  various  ways — 

1.  By  the  death  of  the  father — Morte  patris  flim  et  fiia  sui  iuris  fiuntf 
(TJlpian  X.  2,)  and  the  grandson  now  came  under  the  Patria  Potestas  of  hia 
father. 

2.  If  the  father  or  the  son  ceased  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  by  undeigt>ing 
Capitis  Deminuiio  maxima,  (p.  83,)  or  otherwise,  for  Patria  Potestas  could 
exist  only  in  the  case  of  parties  both  of  whom  were  Roman  citizens.  If  the 
father  was  taken  prisoner,  his  Patria  Potestas  was  suspended  while  he  remained 
in  captivity,  but  resumed  when  he  recovered  his  other  political  rights  by  Past- 
Uminium  (p.  83.) 

8.  If  a  son  became  Flamen  Dialis  or  a  daughter  a  Virgo  Vestalis,  ^ 

4.  If  either  father  or  son  was  adopted  by  a  third  person. 

5.  If  a  daughter,  by  a  formal  marriage,  (see  below,  p.  250,)  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  husband,  she  exchanged  paternal  for  marital  slavery. 

6.  By  the  triple  sale  of  a  son  by  his  father.  If  a  father  sold  his  son  as  a 
slave,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  had  been  made  over  emancipated  him,  the 
son  did  not  become  sui  iuris,  but  returned  again  under  the  Patria  Potestas, 
If,  however,  the  process  of  formal  conveyance,  (mancipatio,)  and  release, 
(emancipatio,)  was  repeated  three  times,  then  the  son  was  finally  relieved  from 
the  Patria  Potestas,  and  had  the  Status  (p.  83)  of  a  freebom  (ingenuus^ 
Roman  citizen,  and  not  of  a  Libertinus,  Tnis  was  expressly  enacted  by  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables — Si  pater  JUium  ter  venum  duit,  JUius  a  patre  liber 
esto.    Accordingly,  when  circumstances  rendered  it  desirable  that  a  son  ahonld 

1  Senea  da  clem.  L  14. 16. 

9  DiODTB.  YIII.  79,    Suet  Tib.  15.    Seneo.  de  Benef.  VII.  14    Oaiu  II.  ff  66. 

S  JaTis.  XVL  52.    Pompon.  DigMt.  XLIX.  zvii  11. 

4  TMit  Ann.  IV.  l&    AuL  Gell.  I.  12L    Ulpiaa  X.  5 
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be  released  from  the  Patria  Potestas  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  this  end  wm 
attained  hj  a  series  of  fictitious  sales.  A  person  was  provided  who  bound  himself 
to  liberate  the  son  when  transferred  to  Kim  as  a  slave,  this  person  being  termed 
Pater  fiduciarius.  To  him  the  son  whs  formal!/  sold  and  conveyed  (mand" 
patus)  according  to  the  legal  ceremonies  of  Mancipation  which  will  be  detafled 
hereafter;  he  was  immediately  liberated  (manumtssus^^mancipatus)  in  the 
manner  already  described  when  treating  of  the  manomission  of  slaves,  (p.  100,) 
and  this  process  having  been  twice  performed,  he  was  sold  a  third  time  and 
immediately  reconveyed  by  the  Pater  Jiduciarius  to  the  father,  by  whom  he  was 
forthwith  finally  manumitted  and  became  his  own  master— ^tu«  ter  mancipatus^ 
ter  manumissus  sui  iuris  Jit  (Ulpian.  X.  1.)  It  will  be  observed  that  matters 
Were  so  arranged  that  the  final  mannmission  was  made  by  the  father,  and  not  by 
the  Pater  Jiduciarius^  otherwise  the  latter  would  hate  become  the  Patronus 
(p.  101)  of  the  liberated  son«  A  daughter  or  granddaughter  was  released  from 
the  Patria  Potestas  by  a  single  Mancipatio  and  Emancipatio  (Gaius  I.  §  132. 
Ulpian.  X.  1.) 

7.  If  a  son  was  actually  the  holder  of  a  ptibKc  magistracy  the  Patria  Potestas 
was  suspended  for  the  time  being,  and  the  son  might,  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
exercise  control  over  his  father ;  but  as  soon  as  the  son  resumed  the  position  of 
a  private  individual  the  paternal  authority  was  re-established  in  full  force. 

8.  If  a  son  concluded  a  marriage  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  the  latter  lost 
the  right  of  selling  him  for  a  slave. 

A  father  was  entitled  to  expose  or  put  to  death  a  new  bom  infant,  provided 
lie  previously  exhibited  it  to  five  neighbours  and  obtiuaed  their  consent.  This 
rule  was  evidently  intended  to  apply  to  deformed  children  only;  (partus 
deformisf)  for  a  father  was  expressly  forbidden  to  kiil  a  male  child  or  a  first- 
born daughter,  if  under  the  age  of  three  years.  ^ 

PEBSONAB  IN  MAIHT.     MARRIAOS. 

In  order  that  anr  valid  maniage  might  be  contracted  aooording  to  the  Civil 
Law,  it  was  required — 

1.  That  the  consent  of  both  parties  should  be  obtained,  if  they  were  sui  iuris, 
or  of  the  father  or  fathers,  if  one  or  both  happened  to  be  /n  Patria  Potestate. 
Under  the  empire,  by  the  Lex  Iviia  et  Papia  Poppaea^  (about  A.D.  9,)  a  father 
might  be  compelled  to  give  his  consent,  if  he  had  no  reasonable  ground  for 
refusing  it. 

2.  That  the  parties  should  both  be  puhereSy  i.e.  should  have  respectively 
attained  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  No  marriage  could  take  place  between 
children. 

3.  That  the  parties  should  beth  be  unmarried.  Polygamy  was  entirely 
prohibited. 

4.  That  the  parties  should  not  be  nearly  related  to  each  other.  The  deter- 
mination of  the  prohibited  degrees  was  a  matter  rather  of  public  opinion  and 
feeling  than  of  positive  enactment,  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  lulia  et  Papia 
Poppaea;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  having  inclnded  the  unions  of  all  direct 
aacCTidants  and  descendants,  whether  by  bloml,  adoption,  or  marriage — ^parents 
with  children,  grandparents  with  grandchildren,  fathers-in-law  and  mothers-in- 

1  THonTi.  U.  15.  S7.     Cio.  de  Ufg.  III.  8.     Lir.  XZVIL  ST.     Seneo.  do  Ira  L  IS.    Macrob^ 
S.  ^  IL  iQL 
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law  with  acyDB-m-law  and  danghtera-in-law,  step&then  and  stepmothen  wiik 
stepchildren,  of  brothers  with  sisters,  whether  by  blood,  adoption,  or  maniage — 
of  ondes  and  aunts  with  nephews  and  nieces,  until  the  time  of  Claudiue ; ' — and, 
at  one  period,  of  cousins  even  of  the  fourth  degree,  although  the  pracdoe  in  thit 
respect  seems  to  have  varied  at  different  epochs.  * 

5.  That  both  parties  should  be  free. 

These  indispensable  preliminaiy  conditions  bebg  satisfied,  all  marriages 
were  divided  into  two  classes — 1.  Nuptiae  lustae  s.  Matrimonium  lustunu 
2.  Nuptiae  Iniustae  s.  Matrimonium  Immtum^  which  we  ma/  term  Regulat 
and  Irregular  Marriagei, 

1.  Nuptiae  lustae. — No  regular  marriage  could  be  concluded  except  Coimu- 
hium  (i.e.  lus  Connubit)  existed  between  the  parties.  Hence,  in  ancient  times, 
there  could  be  no  Nuptiae  lustae  between  a  Patrician  and  a  Plebeian,  because 
there  was  no  Connubium  between  the  orders ;  and  this  state  of  things  condnued 
until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Canuleia  (B.C.  445,  see  above,  p.  81.)  Henee, 
also,  a  marriage  between  a  Roman  dtizen  and  a  Latinus  (a)  or  a  Peregrimts 
(a)  not  enjoying  Connubium  with  Rome  was  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum, 

The  children  bom  in  Nuptiae  lustae  were  termed  lusti  Liberia  and  enjoyed 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their  fathers. 

2.  Nuptiae  Inittstae. — ^When  a  marriage  took  place  between  parties  who  did 
not  mutually  p'^ssess  the  lus  Connubii,  as,  for  example,  between  a  Roman 
citizen  and  a  Latinus  (a)  or  a  Peregrinus  (a)  not  enjoying  Connubium  with 
Rome,  the  children  belonged  to  the  Status  (see  above,  p.  83)  of  the  inferior 
party.  Thus,  the  son  of  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus  and  a  Roman  woman  was 
himself  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus;  the  son  of  a  Civis  Romanus  and  a  L{Uina 
or  a  Peregrina  was,  in  like  manner,  a  Latinus  or  a  Peregrinus,  The  rule 
of  law  is  expressed  by  Gains  (I.  §  67)  as  follows — Non  aliter  quisquam  ad 
pairis  conditionem  accedit  quam  si  inter  patrem  et  matrem  eius  connubium 
siL 

In  the  case  where  the  mother  was  a  Civis  Romana  and  the  father  a  member 
of  a  state  which  enjoyed  Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  the  full  Civitas^  then 
the  son  stood  predsely  in  the  same  position  as  his  father ;  but  when  the  father 
was  a  Civis  Romanus  and  the  mother  a  member  of  a  state  which  enjoyed 
Connubium  with  Rome,  but  not  the  full  Civitas,  then  the  son  was  a  Roman 
citizen  optima  iure  (pp.  81.  85.  87.) 

Although  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum  affected  the  civil  rights  of  the  children, 
it  was  no  stain  upon  the  moral  character  of  the  persons  who  contracted  it ;  but 
was  probably  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  we  ourselves  view  an  alliance  where 
a  wide  difference  exists  between  the  social  position  of  the  parties. 

But  when  a  man  and  woman  cohabited  without  contracting  a  marriage  at  all, 
they  were  said  to  live  in  a  state  of  Concubinatus — ^the  woman  was  (»Ued  the 
Concubina^  or,  poetically,  the  Arnica^  of  the  man,  while  the  tenn  PeUex^ 
although  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  woman,  was  applied,  at  least  in  later 
times,  to  either  party.  The  children  bom  from  such  connections  were  bastards, 
(spurU,)  did  not  become  subject  to  the  Patria  Potestas,  and,  indeed,  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  had  no  father  at  all  (Gains  I.  §  59.  64.) 

No  legal  marriage  could  take  place  between  slaves,  but  their  union  was  termed 
Contubemium  s.  ServUes  Nuptiae;  the  children  were  sUves,  and  were  genorally 
styled  Vemae.    See  p.  95. 

1  Tadt.  Ann.  XIL  5-7.    Suet  CUmd.  S6.    Gains  I.  f  68. 

>  Tteit  La    liv.  L  48.  XLII.  34.    Dloi^t.  IV.  M.    Ulplaa  V.  & 
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In  80  fiur  as  the  marriage  of  Libertini  with  LiberHnae  was  oonoerned,  it  woold 
appear  that,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least,  those  only  conld  marry  whose  Patrons 
belonged  to  the  same  Gens;  and  hence,  among  the  rewards  bestowed  npon 
Hispala  Fecenia  (Liv.  XXXTX.  19)  we  find  Gentis  enupHo  ennmerated.  With 
regard  to  the  marriage  of  an  Ingenvua  with  a  Libertina  see  p.  103.  ^ 

IMfleMBC  kinds  •fNaptlae  Ivaiae. — Nuptiae  lustoewetQ  of  two  kind»— 

1.  Cum  Conventione  in  Manunu 

2.  Sine  Conventione  in  Manum. 

1.  When  a  marriage  took  place  with  Conventio  in  Manum  the  woman  passed 
entirely  finom  under  the  control  of  her  father  or  guardian,  (exibat  e  iure  patrio, 
Tadt  Ann.  lY.  16,)  and  firom  the  FamiUa  to  which  she  belonged  into  the 
JF'andUa  of  her  husband,  to  whom  she  became  subject,  and  to  whom,  in  so  far 
aa  her  legal  rights.were  concerned,  she  stood  in  the  relation  of  child  to  parent  so 
long  as  the  marriage  subsisted.  Hence  she  could  hold  no  property,  but  every 
thing  which  she  possessed  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  or  inheritea  afterwards, 
was  transferred  to  her  husband ;  and  if  he  died  intestate  she  inherited  as  a 
daughter.  If  she  committed  any  crime,  her  husband  was  the  judge  in  a  court 
(consilium)  composed  of  the  nearest  relations  upon  both  sides. 

2.  When  a  marriage  took  place  without  Conventio  in  Manum^  the  woman 
remained  under  the  legal  control  of  her  father,  or  of  her  guardian,  or  was  sui 
iurisy  as  the  case  might  be,  and  when  sui  turn,  all  the  property  which  she 
possessed  or  inherited  was  at  her  own  disposal,  with  the  exceptions  to  be  noted 
hereafter  when  treating  of  the  Dos. 

Marriages  Cum  Conventione  in  Manum,  although  common  in  the  earlier  ages, 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and,  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  had  become 
very  rare. 

It  would  appear,  firom  the  statements  of  the  grammarians,  that  Uxor  was  the 
general  term  applied  to  a  wife,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  marriage ; 
Mater  famiUas  to  the  wife  who  was  in  Manu  mariti;  Matrona  to  the  wife 
when  not  In  Manu;  but  these  distinctions  are  by  no  means  strictly  observed. 

DUTcreMt  Vorois  •f  Olarrlmi^e  Cant  CoBreattoac — ^A  marriage  Cum 
Conventione  might  be  legally  contracted  in  three  different  modes,  ^  viz.  by 
1.  Confarreatio.    2.  Coemptio.    3.  Usus, 

1.  Vonfarreatio  was  a  religious  ceremony  performed  in  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  to  which  the  bride  had  been  conveyed  in  state,  in  the  presence 
of  at  least  ten  witnesses  and  the  Ponti/ex  Maximus,  or  one  of  the  higher 
Flamens.  A  set  form  of  words  {carmen — verba  concepta)  was  repeated,  and  a 
sacred  cake  made  of  Far  (farreus  panis) — ^whence  the  term  Confarreatuh— 
was  either  tasted  by  or  broken  over  the  parties  who  sat  during  the  performance 
of  the  various  rites,  side  by  side,  on  a  wooden  seat  made  of  an  ox-yoke  covered 
with  the  skin  of  the  sheep  which  had  previously  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  The 
children  bom  of  such  an  union  were  named  Patrimi  et  Matrimi^  and  such  were 
alone  eligible  to  the  priestly  offices  of  Flamen  DiaUs^  of  Flamen  QuirinaUs^ 
and  of  Flamen  Martialis.  * 

2.  Coemptio  was  purely  a  legal  ceremony,  and  consisted  in  the  formal  con- 
▼eyance  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  according  to  the  technical  procedure  in  the 
safe  of  i2ef  Mancipi  (see  below,  p.  258.)  iUi  imaginary  sale  took  pkoe  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  or  guardian  in  the  presence  of  five  Roman  cidzens  of  mature 

1  Comp.  ao.  PhfllTO.  n  9L  as.  Ill  &  Ad  Att  XVL  1,  IL    8aM«L  Controv.  lU.  tL 
S  8^  <Uiu  L I  ICi 
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age,  and  a  balanoe-holdcr,  (Ubripens,)  the  husband  or  fictitious  purchaser  being 
termed  Coemptionator.  ^ 

3.  Ustts.  A  woman  who  remained  with  her  bosband  during  one  whole  year 
without  absenting  herself  for  three  nights  consecntivelj,  passed  in  Manum  mariti 
hy  prescription  (usu)  as  effectuall}'  for  all  legal  purposes  as  if  the  ceremonies  of 
Confarreatio  or  Coemptio  had  been  performed.  Gains  lays  down  the  condition 
distinctly  (I.  §  111) — Usu  in  manum  conveniehat,  quae  anno  continue  nupta 
perseverabat,  nam  velui  annua  passesstone  usucapiebatur,  in  famiUam  viri 
transibat^  fliaeque  locum  obtinebaL  Itaque  lege  XII  Tabularum  cautum 
erat,  si  qua  nollet  eo  modo  in  manum  mariti  convetiire,  ut  quotanrns  trinoctio 
abesset  atque  ita  usum  cuiusque  anni  interrumperet. '  Gains  adds,  that  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote,  (i.e.  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,)  the 
whole  of  the  ancient  law  with  regard  to  marriage  Cum  Conventiojie  in  Manum 
by  Usus  had  ceased  to  be  in  force,  having  been  in  part  repealed  by  positive 
enactments,  and  in  part  suffered  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

When  a  marriage  took  place  Sine  Conventione  in  Manum^  the  ceremonies  were 
entirely  of  a  domestic  character ;  and  these  we  shall  briefly  desa'ibe  when  treating 
of  the  private  life  of  the  Romans. 

i>iiM>lHtf  on  ofa  Marriase^ — ^A  maniage  might  be  dissolved  in  various  wajs : 

1.  By  the  death  of  one  of  the  parties. 

2.  By  one  of  the  parties  losing  the  Connvhium  in  consequence  of  Capitis 
Deminutio  (p.  88)  or  otherwise.  In  this  case  a  Matrimonium  lustum  either 
became  a  Matrimonium  Iniustum,  or  was  entirely  annulled,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  party  whose  Status  remained  unchanged. 

3.  By  divorce.  The  technical  terms  for  a  divorce  are  Repudium — Divortium 
— Discidium — Renuntiatio— Matrimonii  dissolvHo,  Of  these  Repudium  applies 
properly  to  the  act  of  divorce  when  originating  with  the  man,  Divortium  to  the 
act  wlien  originating  with  the  woman ;  but  these  distinctions  are  frequently 
neglected. 

We  can  say  little  with  regard  to  the  law  or  practice  of  divorce  in  the  eariier 
ages  of  Rome,  for  we  are  positively  assured  that  no  example  of  a  divorce  occurred 
for  more  than  five  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the  city ;  and  this  statement 
is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  with  one  single  exception,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  event  until  B.C.  231,  when  Sp.  Carvilius  Ruga  put  away  a  wi&,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  because  she  was  unfruitful.  We  know,  however, 
that  there  were  provisions  with  regard  to  divorce  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables, 
and  we  cannot  doubt  that  contracts  solemnly  concluded  might  be  solemnly 
rescinded. '  Accordingly,  we  hear  in  the  grammarians  of  a  rite  termed  Diffar- 
reatio  for  dissolving  marriages  by  Confarreatio^  although  Dionysius  asserts  that 
such  unions  were  indissoluble ;  and  we  are  told  that  a  marriage  by  Coemptio 
could  be  cancelled  if  the  woman  was  conveyed  back  again  (remancipata)  by  the 
husband  cui  in  Manum  ConveneraL  It  h  asserted,  moreover,  that  in  the  days 
of  Romulus  no  woman  could  divorce  her  husband,  but  that  a  husband  migiit 
lawfully  divorce  his  wife  if  she  was  convicted  of  infidelity,  of  sorceiy,  or  of 
drinking  wine  (tt  ng  aXimv  tb^tdtiin  vtovcet  yv»i.)  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  probiS)le  that  a  regular  domestic  trial  took  place  before  the  husband  and  the 
nearest  relatives  of  both  parties.  * 

1  Oaiua  Le. 
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Tt  would  seem  that  marriages  sine  Conventione  ui  Manum  could  at  any  time 
be  dissolved  by  either  party.  When  this  was  done  directly  the  husband  used 
the  form  of  words  Txtas  res  tihi  Tidbeto;  but  it  was  more  usual  to  announce  the 
divorce  formally  through  a  third  party,  and  hence  the  phrase  Nuntium  mittere 
uxori  (b.  marito)  signifies  to  divorce.  This  facOity  of  divorce  was  eagerly 
taken  advantage  of  towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  when 
free  marriages  had  ahnost  entirely  superseded  the  stricter  union  Cum  Conventione. 
Divorces  took  plaoe  upon  the  most  frivolous  pretexts,  and  frequently  witliout  any 
pretext  at  al! ,  and  such  was  the  laxity  of  public  morals,  that  little  or  no  disgrace 
was  attached  to  the  most  flagrant  abuse  of  this  license.  ^  Augustus  endeavoured, 
by  the  provifions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  PopyMa^  to  place  some  restrictions 
upon  divorce,  but  apparently  without  any  practical  result ;  and  certainly  the 
example  set  by  himself  was  not  calculated  to  give  weight  to  sueh  an  enactment.  ' 

Dos.^ — ^When  a  marriage  was  contracted  either  with  or  without  Conventio  in 
Jk[anum^  the  woman  was  in  every  instance  expected  to  bring  with  her  some 
fortune  as  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  the  establislunent.  The  sum 
would,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  station  and  means  of  the  parties,  but  some- 
thing was  considered  indispensable ;  and  in  the  case  of  death  or  absolute  inability 
on  the  side  of  the  father,  the  nearest  relatives  were  held  bound  to  supply  what 
was  requisite. '  The  fortune  thus  brought  by  the  woman  to  her  husband  was 
technically  termed  Dos,  if  furnished  by  her  father,  Dos  Profectiiia^  if  by  some 
other  party,  Dos  Adventitia  (see  Ulpian«  VI.  3.) 

In  the  case  of  a  marriage  with  Conventio  in  Mcmum,  whatever  property  the 
woman  was  possessed  of  passed  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  husband — quum 
mulier  viro  in  manum  convenit  omnia  quae  muUeris  fuerunt  viri  Jiunt  Dons 
nomine.    Cic  Top.  4. 

But  in  a  marriage  without  Conventio  in  Manum,  whatever  property  a  woman 
possessed  remained  under  the  control  of  herself  or  her  guardians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Dos,  which  was  made  over  to  the  husband,  and  hence  the 
influence  and  sometimes  tyranny  exercised  by  rich  wives.  ^  The  property  retained 
by  a  wife  in  her  own  power  was  termed  Bona  Receptitia,  (quae  ex  suis  bonis 
retinebat  neque  ad  virum  tramitlebat  ea  recipere  dicebatur — Aul.  Gell.  XVII. 
6,)  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  been  equivalent  to  the  word  Paraphema, 
introduced  at  a  later  period. 

DifpoMilof  tMe  Dm  when  tlw  marriage  was  OlMolred.— For  many  yean, 
daring  which  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage,  except  by  the  death  of  one  of  the 
parties,  was  scarcely  contemplated,  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  that  the  Dos  fell 
to  the  survivor.  But  when  divorces  became  transactions  of  ordinary  occurrence, 
stringent  rales  became  necessary  in  addition  to  established  usage;  and  these  were 
introduced  partly  by  legislative  enactments,  which  laid  down  general  principles, 
and  partly  by  special  agreements  or  marriage  contracts,  (dotalia  pacta,)  by  which 
the  Dos  was  secured,  (cautio  rei  uxoriae,)  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  suits, 
cslledAetiones  rei  uxoriae,  could  be  instituted.  During  the  last  century  and  a-half 
of  the  republic  and  the  early  part  of  the  empire,  the  law  and  practice  with  regard 
to  the  Dos,  when  a  nutrriage  was  dissolved,  seema  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

1  Val.  Max.  VL  III.  10— IS.  Plat.  Cle.  41.  Cle.  de  Ont.  I  40.  56  ad  Att  XL  tl.  ad  Fanu 
VIII 7.    BfartlaL  V1.7.  X.41.    SeiiM.  de  Provld.  8.  da  Beo«f.  IIL  1& 

S  Sact.  Oetar.  74.  .  ^      ^ .     ..    «      .    «. 
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1.  The  Dos  was  sometimes  paid  down  at  once,  but  generally  when  an  alUanoe 
was  in  contemplation  the  amonnt  was  first  settled  and  then  a  regular  obligation 
was  granted  for  the  payment,  (Dos  aut  datur^  out  dicitur  atit  pronultUur — 
Ulpian.  YI.  1,)  which  was  effected  bj  three  instalments  (trtbus  pensionibiui)  at 
intenrals  of  a  year.  ^ 

2.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  husband  the  Dos  retmrned 
to  the  wife. 

8.  If  the  marriage  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife  the  disposal  of  the 
Dos  varied  according  to  circumstances. 

a.  If  the  wife  died  after  her  father,  or  if  the  Dos  was  Adventitial  in  either 
case  the  whole  remained  with  the  husband,  unless  the  person  who  had  given  th« 
Dos  had  specially  stipulated  that  it  should  be  returned  to  him,  in  whidi  case  it 
was  termed  Dos  JReceptitia  (Ulpian.  TI.  4.) 

b.  If  the  wife  died  childless,  before  her  father,  a  ProfecHtia  Dos  returned  to 
her  father ;  but  if  there  were  diildren,  one  fifth  was  retained  by  the  husband  fd^ 
each  child. 

4.  If  a  marriage  was  dissolved  by  diroroe,  the  disposal  of  the  Dos  depended 
upon  the  circumstances  under  which  the  divorce  took  place. 

a.  When  the  divorce  was  the  result  of  mere  caprice  upon  the  part  of  the 
husband,  or,  although  promoted  by  the  wife,  was  provoked  by  the  gross  mis- 
conduct of  the  husband,  he  was  obliged  to  refund  the  whole  Dos  and  to  maintain 
the  children — Si  viri  culpa  factum  est  divortium^  etsi  muUer  nuntium  remigit^ 
tamen  pro  liberis  manere  nViil  oportet — Cic  Top.  4. 

b.  When  the  divorce  was  the  result  of  caprice  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  or  of 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  her  father,  without  any  reasonable  ground  of  complaint, 
the  husband  was  entitled,  if  there  were  children,  to  retain  one-sixth  of  the  Dos 
for  each  child,  provided  the  whole  amonnt  so  retained  did  not  exceed  one-half  of 
the  Dos.    This  was  termed  Retentio  propter  Uberos  (Ulpian.  YI.  10.) 

c.  But  when  the  divorce  was  caused  by  the  bad  conduct  of  the  wife,  the 
husband  was  entitled,  even  when  there  were  no  children,  to  withhold  a  poitioD 
of  the  Dos  as  Solatium  or  damages,  this  being  termed  Retentio  propter  mores. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  ancient  times,  a  wife,  if  guilty  of  one  of  the 
highest  offences,  such  as  infidelity  or  wine-drinking,  forfeited  the  whole  Dos. 
When  Ulpian  wrote,  she  forfeited  one-sixth  for  ofitsnoes  of  the  highest  dass,  one- 
eighth  for  those  of  a  less  serious  nature  j  but  if  there  were  ohQdren,  the  husband 
could  withhold  one  portion  on  aoCDunt  of  the  children  and  another  as  punish- 
ment for  misconduct. ' 

Disputes  with  regard  to  the  fiicts  of  matrimonial  misconduct  and  the  amount 
of  pecuniary  compensation,  seem  to  have  formed  the  subject  of  lesal  processes 
even  under  the  republic ;  and  a  regular  indicium  de  moribus  was  mstitnted  by 
Augustus  for  the  purpose  of  determining  to  which  party  blame  attached. ' 

When  a  divorce  took  place  by  mutual  consent,  the  d^posal  of  the  Dos^  if  not 
settled  previous  to  the  marriage  by  the  Pactum  Dotalt^  must  have  been  arranged 
privately  by  the  persons  interested. 

PERSONAE  nr  TDTELA.* 

When  children  of  unripe  years,  (jmpuberes^)  and  those  who,  In  the  eye  of  the 

1  Poljb.  XXXII  IS.    Cle.  ad  Ati  XL  S.  4. 
t  Plia  H.N.  XIV.  la    UlpUn.  VL  11.  IS. 
SPlin.  Le.    Aal.  0«U.  X.  23.    <lttlntiL  L  O.  TIL  4. 
«  Oaios  L  {  143-aoO. 
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law,  were  incapable  of  regnlating  their  own  affain,  were  deprived  by  death  or 
otherwiae  of  a  father's  protection,  th^  were  placed  in  wardship,  (in  Tutela^) 
under  the  control  of  guardians,  termed  Tutores^  and  were  themflelves  designated 
PupUH  8.  PupUlae.    In  certain  cases  guardians  were  styled  Curatores, 

AppolntmeMt  •f  Tatorca. — ^A  father  had  the  right  of  nominating  guardians 
by  will  (iestamento  Tutorea  dare)  for  those  of  his  male  children  who  might  be 
of  tender  years  or  bom  after  his  death,  for  all  his  dan^ters  who  were  In  PotestaU^ 
for  his  wife  if  In  Manu^  for  his  daughter-in-law  if  in  Manu  mariti^  and  for  the 
grandchildren  under  his  Potestas^  provided  their  £ftther  was  dead.  Such 
guardians  were  termed  Tutores  dativu 

A  husband  might  grant  permission  by  will  to  his  wife,  if  In  3fantf,  to  nominate 
her  own  guardians,  (Tutores  optare^)  and  this  either  without  restriction  or  under 
certain  limitations — atU  plena  opdo  datur  atU  angusta.  Such  guardians  were 
termed  Tutores  optivi. 

If  a  man  died  without  appointing  guardians  by  will,  then,  by  the  Laws  of  the 
XII  Tables,  the  charge  devolved  upon  the  nearest  Agnati,  (see  below,  p.  265,) 
a  regulation  which  continued  in  force  under  the  empire  in  regard  to  males,  but 
was  superseded  in  the  case  of  females  by  a  Lex  Claudia,  Such  guardians  were 
termed  Tutores  legitimi. 

If  no  guardians  had  been  appointed  by  win,  or  if  the  guardians  appointed 
died  or  were  unable  to  act,  and  if  there  were  no  Affnati  qualified  to  undertake 
the  charge,  then,  in  virtue  of  a  Lex  AtiUaj  the  date  of  which  is  unknown,  the 
Praetor  Urbanos,  with  the  sanction  of  a  majority  of  the  Tribuni  Plebis,  appointed 
a  guardian.    Such  guardians  were  termed  Tutores  Atiliani. 

Darsti^B  of  Tatcla. — Tutela  was  intended  for  the  protecdon  and  control 
of  impuberes  only.  According  to  the  imperial  laws,  boys  ceased  to  be  impuberes 
at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  consequently  at  that  age  the  authority  of  the  Tutor 
ceased.  With  women  the  case  was  different,  for  although  they  ceased  to  be 
impuberes  at  the  age  of  twelve,  they  were  held  to  be  unfit  to  take  charge  of  their 
own  affairs  at  any  period  of  life ;  and  hence  a  female  was  held  to  be  at  all  times 
either  In  Potestatepatrisy  oit  In  Manu  maritXy  or  In  Tutela,  The  only  exceptions 
were  in  favour  of  Vestal  Virgins,  and,  after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Poppaea^  (about  A.D.  9,)  of  women  who  had  bonie  three  children,  four 
being  required  for  Libertinae.  But  although  this  was  the  strict  lend  view,  it 
was,  in  later  times  at  least,  altogether  disregarded  in  practice ;  and  women  of 
matore  years  who  were  not  In  Potestatepatris  nor  In  Manu  mariti  were  regarded 
as  stti  iurisy  and  were  allowed  to  administer  their  own  affairs,  but  were  obliged, 
when  called  upon  to  perform  certain  legal  acts,  such  as  the  conveyance  of  Res 
Mancipi  (see  below,  p.  257)  and  making  a  will,  to  obtain,  as  a  matter  of  form, 
(dicis  causa^)  the  sanction  of  then:  legal  guardian. 

Caratorco. — ^Although  the  control  of  a  Tutor  ceased  when  the  PupiUus  had 
attained  to  manhood  and  become  invested  with  his  political  rights,  it  must  have 
frequently  happened  that  the  youth  would  be  involved  in  business  which  he 
would  be  incapable  of  regulating  with  advantage  at  that  early  age,  and  would, 
at  all  events,  if  wealthy,  be  open  to  fraud  and  imposition.  Hence  arose  Uie 
practice  of  nominating  a  Curator^  whose  authority  extended  to  the  twenty-fifth 
year  of  the  ward,  but  who  did  not  necessarily.  Hie  a  Tutor,  exercise  a  general 
superintendence,  being  frequently  nominated  for  one  special  purpoee.  The 
appcMntment  of  a  Curator  lay  with  the  Praetor  Urbanus,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Tiuor  AtiUanm — he  could  not  be  fixed  by  will,  but  might  be  recommeuded, 
and  the  recommendation  confirmed  by  tiie  Praetor. 
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Curatorea  were  appointed  alao  to  manage  the  affain  of  personB  beyond  the  aire 
of  twenty-five,  who,  in  coDBequence  of  being  insane,  deaf  and  dumb,  or  affected 
with  flome  severe  incurable  disease,  were  incapable  of  attendmg  to  their  own 
concerns. 

Since  Tutares  and  Curatorea  were  chiefly  occupied  n  administering  the 
pecnniary  affairs  of  those  under  their  charge,  they  were  often  required  to  give 
security  (satisdare)  for  their  intromissions ;  and  a  TtUor,  when  his  PufiUus 
attained  to  mature  age,  was  called  upon  to  render  a  formal  account  of  his  trans- 
actions— Cum  igitur  PupiUorum  PupiUarumque  negotia  Tutores  genaU  post 
pubertatem  tutdae  iudicio  rationem  reddunt  (Gains  L  §  191.) 

FEKSOKAE  IX  MANCIPIO.  ' 

A  free  person  when  made  over  to  another  according  to  the  legal  form  of 
Mancipation  (see  below,  p.  258,)  was  said  to  be  in  Mancipio^  and  sufiered 
Deminutio  Capitis^  (p.  83,) — Deminutus  CapiU  appeUabatur  qui  .  .  .  Uber 
alteri  mancipio  datus  est  (Paul.  Diac  s.v.  Deminutus  Capite.')  An  example 
of  this  Status  is  afforded  by  the  condition  of  a  son  who  had  b^en  conveyed  by 
his  father  to  a  third  person  by  Mancipation  and  who,  except  when  this  was 
done  in  order  to  compensate  the  person  in  question  for  some  wrong  which  be 
had  sustained,  (ex  noxaU  causa^)  was  In  Mancipio  for  a  moment  only, 
(picrumque  hoc  Jit  dicis  gratia  uno  momentOn  Gains  I.  §  141.) 

A  person  In  Mancipio  was  not,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  absolutely  a  ServuSy 
but  tanquam  Servus  s.  Servi  loco.  He  was  bound  to  obey  the  commands  of  hia 
master,  and  could  hold  no  property  save  by  his  permission.  On  the  other  hand 
he  could  not,  like  a  slave,  be  subjected  to  injurious  treatment,  much  less  put  to 
death,  by  his  master,  and  if  he  recovered  his  freedom,  received,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Status  of  Ingenuitas. 

A  wife  who  had  been  married  by  Coemptio  was  idso  In  Mancipio;  bat 
since  she  was  also  In  Manu^  the  relation  in  which  she  stood  towards  her  husband 
was  of  a  complicated  nature. 

H.  Res. 

On  the  Clasalllcatl«a  of  B«*. — Res  were  variously  classed  by  Romau 
lawyers  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  were  regarded.  The 
most  important  divisions  were^ 

A.  Res  Divini  luris, — Things  appertaining  to  the  gods. 

B.  Res  Humani  Juris, — Things  appertaining  to  men. 

A,  Res  Divini  luris  were  divided  into — 

1.  Res  Sacrae^  places  or  objects  openly  set  apart  and  solemnly  consecrated  to 
the  gods  by  a  delibmte  act  of  the  state,  such  as  groves,  altars,  chapels  and  temple?^ 

2.  Res  Religioeae  s.  Sanctae^  places  or  objects  which  acquired  a  sacred 
character  from  the  purposes  to  which  they  were  applied,  sueh  as  sq)ulchres  and 
the  walls  of  a  fortified  city. 

B.  Res  Hunyxni  luris  were  divided  into— 

a.  Res  in  nullius  Patrimonio, 

b.  Res  in  privatorum  Patrimonio. 

Again,  a.  Res  in  nuUias  Patrimonio  might  be — 

a.  1.  Res  Communes  s.  Puhkeaen  objects  which  belonged  to  all  mankind 
alike,  such  as  the  air  we  breathe,  the  sea  and  its  shores. 
a,  2.  Res  Universitatisn  objects  belonging  to  a  society,  but  not  to  a  ringU 
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indiyidaa],  snch  aa  streetB,  theatres,  halls  of  justioe,  which  bel<HigQd  to  the  whole 
body  of  the  oitisens  in  a  state,  and  under  this  head  was  ranked  the  property  of 
mercantile  companies  (aocietates)  and  of  corporations  (collegia.) 

a.  8.  Res  nullius,  in  a  restricted  and  technical  sense,  was  applied  to  an 
inheritance  before  the  heir  entered  upon  possession. 

b.  Res  Privatae  s.  inprivaiorum  Patrimonio^  objects  belonging  to  individnalSf 
were  divided  into— 

b,  1.  Res  Manciple  and, 

b.  2.  Res  nee  Mandpt, 

Res  Mandpt  was  a  term  applied,  according  to  the  usage  of  Boman  Law, 
to  a  certain  class  of  objects  which  could  not  be  conveyed,  in  the  earlier  ages 
at  least,  except  by  a  formal  process,  termed  Mancipation  which  will  be  ex- 
plained immeduitely.  The  Res  Mandpt  were  probably  very  numerous;  but  the 
most  important  were — 1.  Lands  and  houses  {praedia)  in  Italy.  ^  2.  Slaves. 
S.  Domestic  beasts  of  burden,  such  as  horses,  asses,  mules^  and  oxen ;  but  not 
animals  naturally  wild,  although  tamed  and  broken  in,  such  as  camels  and 
elephants. 

Rbs  nee  Mandpi  comprehended  all  objects  which  were  not  Res  Mandpt. 

Bt«ht  •€  Property  aad  9i«4lllcatioa«  or  ihl«  Btglrt. — ^An  individual 
might  possess  a  right  of  property  in  various  ways.  Of  these  the  most  important 
were— 

1.  Dommum,    2-  lura  in  re.    3.  Ususfructus, 

1.  Dominium,  Dominium  Quiritarium,  The  right  by  which  any  one 
exercised  control  over  property,  and  by  which  he  was  entitled  to  retain  or  alie- 
nate it  at  pleasure,  was  termed  Dominium.  When  this  right  was  exercised  by 
Roman  citizens  in  the  most  complete  manner  (pleno  iure)  over  property  acquired 
according' to  all  the  forms  of  Uw,  and  not  situated  in  a  foreign  countiy,  it  was 
termed  dominium  legitimum  s.  Dominium  Quiritarium  s.  Dominium  eziure 
Quiriiium. 

2.  Jura  in  Re  s.  ServihUes.  An  mdlvidual  although  he  had  not  Dominium 
over  an  object,  might  yet  possess  a  certain  legal  control  over  that  object.  Such 
rights  w^ere  denominated  Jura  in  Re<,  or  Servitutes,  and  when  applicable  to  houses 
or  lands,  Servitutes  Praediales.  These  a^aui  might  be  either  Servitutes  PraC' 
diorwra  Urbanorum^  or  Servitudes  Praediorum  Rusticorum. 

Of  the  Servitutes  Praediorum  Urbanorum  we  may  take  as  examples — 
1.  When  one  of  the  two  proprietors  of  adjoining  houses  could  prevent  the  other 
from  removing  a  widl  or  a  pillar  which,  although  forming  part  of  the  building 
belonging  to  the  latter,  was  necessary  to  insure  the  stability  of  the  building 
belonging  to  the  former.  This  was  Servitus  Oneris.  2.  When  one  pro- 
prietor had  the  right  of  introducing  a  beam  for  the  support  of  his  own  house 
into  the  wall  of  his  neighbour's  house.  This  was  Servitus  2'igni  immittendi, 
3.  When  one  proprietor  had  the  right  of  conveying  the  rain-drop  from  his  own 
house  into  the  court  or  garden  of  his  neighbour.  This  was  Servitus  StiUiddiL 
4t.  Of  canying  a  drain  through  his  neighbour's  property,  Servitus  Cloacae. 
5.  Of  preventing  his  neighbour  from  building  a  wall  above  a  certain  height, 
Servitus  non  altius  toUmdi^  or  from  disturbing  his  lights,  Servitus  Luminum. 

Among  the  Servitutes  Praediorum  Rusticorum  we  may  enumerat^-1.  A 

1  Wli«n  th«  Roman  territory  extended  orer  bat  a  small  portion  of  Italy,  the  pratdia,  wtaldi 
ranked  under  Set  Mandpt,  were  confined  within  the  same  limits.  At  a  subsequent  period 
the  pnsfdiia,  in  certain  dittrlctt  in  the  provlneet,  were  regarded  as  Hu  Mandpi,  provided 
those  distriets  enjoyed  what  was  termed  the  Ita  italicwn. 
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right  of  waj  thitmgh  the  lands  of  another,  which,  aooording  to  cin»mistanoea» 
might  be — a.  Merely  a  foot-path  or  a  bridle-road  (Iter.)  b.  A  diift-roadt 
along  which  a  beast  of  harden  or  a  carriage  might  be  driven^  bnt  not  if  loaded 
(Actus,)  c.  A  highway  (Via.)  2.  The  right  of  conveying  water  thiongh 
Uie  property  of  another  (Aquaeductus.) 

The  Serviiutet  Praediorum  Rustkorum  were  classed  by  all  lawyen  under 
the  head  of  Res  Mancipi;  with  regard  to  the  Servitutes  Praediorum  Urbano^ 
rum  a  difference  of  opinion  existed. 

8.  Ususfruetus.  An  individual  mi^t  be  in  the  lawful  oocapadon  and 
enjoyment  of  property  either  for  life  or  for  a  limited  period,  without  having  the 
power  of  alienating  the  property  in  question.  This  was  termed  UsusJrwUus. 
Similar  to  this,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  the  tenure  under  which  tiie  Ager 
PubUcus  was  frequently  held  by  those  in  possession. 

DilTcreat  wmmd^m  •/ acq«lrUig  Property. — The  most  important  of  these 
were — 

1.  Mancipaiio,  2.  In  litre  Cessw,  3.  Usus,  4.  Traditio,  5.  Adiw 
dicatio.    6.  Lex, 

1.  ManciptUia  ^  This  ancient  and  purely  Koman  mode  of  transferring  pro- 
perty was  under  the  form  of  an  imaginary  sale  and  delivezy.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  buyer  and  seller  should  be  present  in  person,  together  with  six  male  wit- 
nesses, «11  arrived  at  the  age  of  numhood,  (pvberes,)  and  all  Roman  cilizena, 
of  whom  one,  called  Libripens^  carried  a  balance  of  bronze.  The  buyer  (is  aid 
tnancipio  accipit)  laying  hold  of  the  property,  if  moveable,  or  a  representation 
of  it,  if  immoveable,  emploved  the  techniodi  words,  Hunc  ego  hominem  Tsuppos- 
ing  the  object  to  be  a  slave)  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio  isque  nuht  emptus 
est  hoc  aere  aeneaque  Ubra^  upon  which  he  struck  the  balance  with  a  piece  of 
brsss,  which  he  then  handed  over  to  die  seller  (is  qui  mancipio  dot)  as  asymb(d 
of  the  price. 

This  form  was  applicable  to  Res  Mancipt  alone,  and  a  conveyance  of  th:s 
nature  could  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  only,  or  between  a  citizen  and 
one  having  the  lus  Commercii  with  Rome. 

2.  In  lure  Cessio. '  This  was  a  formal  transference  of  property  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  parties,  buyer  and  seller,  appeared  before 
the  Praetor,  if  at  Rome,  or  the  provincial  governor,  if  abroad,  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  property  was  to  be  conveyed  (is  cui  res  in  iure  eeditur)  laying  hold 
of  the  object,  claimed  (mndicavit)  it  as  his  own,  in  the  technical  words,  Hunc 
ego  hominem^  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse  aio^  upon  which  the  magistrate 
turned  to  the  other  party  (t9  qui  cedit)  and  inquired  whether  he  set  up  any 
opposing  daim,  (an  contra  vindicet^)  and  on  his  admitting  that  he  did  not,  or 
remaining  silent,  the  magistrate  made  over  (addixit)  the  object  to  the  claimant. 
There  were  in  this  process  three  prindpal  actors,  the  former  proprietor,  the 
claimant  or  new  proprietor,  and  the  magistrate,  whose  relations  to  each  other 
are  expressed  by  the  three  verbs,  cedere,  vindicare^  and  addicere.  In  iure 
cedit  donUnuSy  vindicat  is  cui  eeditur^  addicit  Praetor. 

In  order  that  this  form  of  conveyance  might  be  valid,  it  was  necessary  that 
three  conditions  should  be  satisfied. 

(l.^  That  the  parties  should  appear  in  person  before  the  magistrate. 

(2.)  That  they  should  both  be  Roman  citiz^s,  or  if  one  was  not,  that  he 
should  have  the  lus  CommercU  with  Rome. 
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(B.)  That  the  property  aboold  bo  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  of  Domnium 
Qiaritarium^  and  hence  lands  in  the  Provinoes  were  excluded. 

3.  Ususs,  Usucapio,  Preecription.  When  an  individnal  remained  in  nndis- 
pated  poesefldon  of  any  olgect,  whether  a  Ees  Mancipi  or  a  Res  nee  Manciple 
for  a  certain  Imgth  of  time,  he  acquired  a  full  right  to  it  although  it  might  not 
have  been  formidly  conveyed  to  him.  The  period  fixed  for  prescription  by  the 
laws  of  the  XU  Tables  was  one  year  for  moveable  property,  and  two  years 
for  houses  or  lands.  In  order  that  Usus  might  apply,  it  was  essential  that  the 
person  holding  the  object  should  be  a  bonae  fidd  possessor,  that  is,  that  he 
should  honestly  believe  that  he  had  a  just  tiUe  to  Uie  property — si  modo  bond 
fide  acceperimtts.  But  prescription  did  not  apply  to  objects  stolen  or  taken  by 
force  firom  their  lawful  owner,  even  although  the  person  in  actual  possession 
might  not  be  cognizant  of  the  dieft  or  robbeiy.  ^ 

4.  Traditio.  The  simple  handing  over  of  a  piece  of  property  by  one  perBon 
to  another  is  the  earliest  and  most  simple  form  of  conveyance,  and  by  Koman 
Law  conferred  full  possession  (J)omninm  QuiriUirium)  in  the  case  of  Bes  nee 
Mancipty  to  which  alone  it  properly  applied. 

But  if  the  owner  of  a  Bes  Mancipi  made  over  the  object  to  another,  without 
going  through  the  form  of  Mancipatio  or  In  iure  eessio,  the  new  owner  did 
not  acquire  the  Domnium  Quiritaritan  until  the  full  period  of  Usus  had  expired. 
During  the  intermediate  period,  lawyers  distinguished  the  actual  possession  from 
the  foB  right  of  property  by  the  term  Dominium  in  bonis. 

5.  Adiudicatio,  When  several  persons  had  claims  upon  a  piece  of  property, 
a  iudex,  or  umpire,  was  appointed  by  the  Phietor  to  make  a  legal  division, 
and  his  award,  called  adiudieatio,  conveyed  to  each  individual  full  right  of 
property  in  the  share  allotted.  A  process  of  this  nature  for  portioning  out  an 
inheritance  among  co-heirB  (eohereaes)  was  termed  Formula  familiae  ercis" 
cundae;  for  dividing  waste  land  among  several  proprietors,  Formula  communi 
dividundo ;  for  defining  the  boundaries  of  conterminous  landholders.  Formula 
finium  regundorumj  &c. ' 

6.  Lex  is  the  general  term  for  all  modes  of  acquiring  property,  when  made 
over  by  a  magistrate  to  the  claimant,  in  terms  of  some  specific  law. 

Ptoy— 1  of  yr»p«fty  »y  WUL* — Property  might  be  lawfully  conveyed 
and  acquired  by  Will  also. 

The  ri^ht  of  conveying  property  by  Will  (^Factio  TestamentC)  belonged  to  all 
Roman  citizens  who  were  puberes  and  std  iuris.  Under  the  empire,  soldiers, 
although  not  sui  iuris,  were  permitted  to  dispose  by  Will  of  any  property  they 
might  have  acquired  during  militaiy  service  (pecuUum  casirense.^  Women 
above  the  age  of  twelve,  not  In  PotesUUe  nor  InManu,  might  make  a  Will  with 
the  sanction  of  their  guardians  (TuioTibus  auctoribus.) 

Diffmvat  m«dM  •£  Making  »  Will. — ^In  the  earliest  times  the  law  recog- 
nised two  nK>des  only  of  making  a  wilL 

1.  In  Comtfta,  summoned  twice  a-year  for  the  purpose,  and  called  ComiHa 
Calata.    Of  this  assembly  we  have  already  spoken  at  length,  see  p.  127. 

2.  In  Procinctu,  by  a  soldier,  publicly  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades,  when 
about  to  go  into  action ;  Procincta  Ckusis  being  an  ancient  term  for  an  army 
equipped  and  drawn  up  in  battle  order. 

These  two  modes  were  originally  thought  sufficient  to  provide  for  a  delib^rata 
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or  a  hasty  settlement,  but  in  process  of  time,  as  earijr  at  least  as  the  legialatiaD 
of  the  Deoemvirs,  a  third  was  added. 

8.  Per  aes  et  Ubram.  When  a  citizen  fonnd  death  approaching,  and  had  not 
time  to  submit  his  Will  to  the  Comitia  Calata^  he  made  over  his  whole  prqpertr 
according^  to  the  forms  of  Mancipation  (p.  258,)  to  a  friend,  who  thoa  became 
the  nominal  heir,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  instmctions  for  the  disposal  of  his 
effects,  tmsting  to  the  good  faith  of  the  individual  to  whom  thej  had  been 
convejed. 

Eventnallj,  the  first  two  modes  of  Will-maldng''  feQ  into  dianse,  and  wen 
superseded  by  the  third,  which,  however,  underwent  a  material  change.  The 
maker  of  the  Will  (Testator)  conveyed  his  property,  as  before,  in  a  fictitiooa 
sale,  bv  Mancipation  to  an  individual  who  was  introduced  for  form's  sake,  (didi 
causa,)  and  termed /amt7ui«  emptor;  butj  instead  of  giving  veibal  instrodicniB 
to  the  imaginaiy  purchaser,  he  had  previously  drawn  up  a  regular  written  deed, 
(Tabulae  Testamenti,)  which  he  exhibited  to  the  witnesses  present,  repeating 
the  technical  words,  Haec  tto,  ut  in  his  tahuUs  cerisque  scriptd  sunt,  Ua  do, 
ita  Ugon  ita  testor^  itaque  vos^  Quirites,  testimonium  mihi  perhibitote.  This 
act  was  termed  Testamenti  Nuncupation  the  word  nuncupare  signifying  pro- 
perly to  make  a  public  declaration. 

Before  the  age  of  Justinian  these  forms  of  the  C^vil  Law  with  regard  to  Wills, 
had  been  essentially  modified  by  Ptaetorian  edicts  and  imperial  constitutions. 
The  act  ofMancipatio  was  now  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  it  was  held  sof- 
ficient  that  the  written  WiU  should  be  signed  by  the  Testator^  and  attested  by 
the  signatures  and  seals  of  seven  competent  witnesses,  who  represented  the 
Emptor,  the  Libripensn  and  the  five  witnesses  of  the  ancient  Mancipatio,  ^ 

CondltloiiB  neccsMurr  to  render  a  HTlll  ralld — In  order  that  a  WiU  might 
be  valid,  it  was  requisite  not  only  that  the  Testator  should  possess  the  right  of 
making  a  Will,  (Factio  Testamenti,^  and  should  have  duly  performed  the  cere- 
monies above  described,  but  also  that  the  nomination  of  the  Heir  (insHiutio 
heredis)  should  be  regularly  expressed  (solenni  more)  in  certain  set  words. 
Thus  the  regular  form  (solennis  instiiutio)  was  TiHus  keres  esto,  for  which 
might  be  substituted,  Titium  Jieredem  esse  iuheo^  but  if  the  words  employed 
were  Titium  heredem  esse  volo,  the  deed  was  worth  nothing.' 

Many  other  legal  niceties  were  insisted  upon.  Thus,  jf  a  father  wished  to 
'  isinherit  (exheredare,  exheredem  facere)  a  son  who  was  In  Potestate  it  was 
necessary  to  state  this  expressly  in  established  phraseology,  such  as,  TUius 
filius  mens  exheres  esto,  but  if  he  merely  bequeathed  his  property  to  another 
without  specially  excluding  the  son  In  Potestate,  the  Will  was  invalids  * 

A  Will  was  also  rendered  null  and  void  by  any  material  change  having  taken 
place  in  the  position  of  the  Testator^  with  regard  to  his  own  family  or  to  sode^ 
at  large,  after  the  Will  had  been  made.  Thus,  if  an  individual,  after  he  haid 
made  a  Will,  adopted  a  son  or  married  a  wife  Cum  Conventione  in  Manum^  or  if 
a  wife  In  Manu,  at  the  time  of  executing  the  THll,  subsequentiy  passed  In  Afaman 
of  another  husband,  or  if  a  son  who  had  been  sold  retunied  unda  his  Potestasn 
or  if  he  himself  suffered  capitis  deminutio,  any  one  of  these  circumstances  was 
sufficient  to  cancel  the  WiU.  Moreover,  any  WiU  was  canoeUed  by  another  of 
later  date — Posteriore  testamento  superius  rumpitur.  * 

Strictly  speaking,  a  WiU  which,  in  consequence  of  Bome  infennaUty,  wat, 
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horn  the  fint,  nnU  and  void,  waa  said  7um  iure  fieri;  when  it  waa  oriffinally 
valid,  but  was  rendered  null  bj  some  event  whieh  happened  after  it  had  been 
executed,  it  was  said  rumpi  s.  irritum  fieri. 

The  Par*«wi  t*  wImba  Propeitj  was  keqvcatlied.  ^— The  general  tenn 
for  a  person  who  sncoeeded  to  property  on  the  death  of  another  was  Heres, 
When  a  person  nominated  as  an  Heir  (inatUutus  heres)  accepted  the  bequest,  he 
waa  said  c&mere  hereditatem;  when  he  entered  upon  the  inheritance,  adire  here* 
^Utalem.  A  person  might  bequeath  his  property  to  whom  he  pleased,  as  weU  to 
slaves  as  to  free  men.  If  he  bequeathed  property  to  his  own  slave,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  him  freedom  at  the  same  time,  in  the  form  Stichus  servtts  meua 
liber  heresqw  esU>»  If  he  bequeathed  property  to  the  slave  of  another,  the 
beqnest  was  invalid  unless  the  master  of  the  slave  gave  him  permission  to  accept 
aad  enter  upon  the  inheritance. 

ClaMifleattoB  of  Heirs. ' — Heirs  were  divided  into  three  classes,  according 
to  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  the  deceased. 

1.  Heredfis  Sui  et  Necessarii,  more  frequently  termed  umply  Heredea  SuL 
— 2.  Heredea  Neeeasarii, — 3.  Heredea  Extranet. 

1.  Sui  Heredea.  A  man's  Sui  Heredea  were  such  of  his  children,  whether 
by  blood  or  adoption,  as  were  In  Poteatate  and  those  persons  who  were  tn  Wh 
erorum  loco.    We  have  thus  as  Sui  Heredea,  ' 

a.  Sods  and  daughters  In  Poteatate,  but  those  who  from  any  cause  had  ceased 
to  be  /n  Poteatate,  ceased  at  the  same  time  to  be  Sui  Heredea.  A  son  bom 
after  the  death  of  his  lather  (poatumua)  who,  if  his  father  had  lived  until  his 
birth,  would  have  been  In  Poteatate,  ranked  as  a  Suua  Herea. 

b.  A  wife  In  Manu  was  a  Sua  Herea,  because  in  the  eye  of  the  law  she  was 
tit  locofiliae. 

.  c  Grandchildren  through  a  son — nepoa  neptiaque  ex  ^tb— provided  they 
were  In  Poteatate  of  their  grandfather,  and  providcnl  their  lather  had,  from  death 
or  some  other  cause,  ceased  to  be  In  Poteatate. 

d.  Great-grandchildren  in  the  direct  male  line— pronepos  proneptisque  ex 
nepote  ex  fiUo  nato — ^and  so  on  for  more  remote  descendants,  provided  the  mide 
person  nearer  in  the  direct  male  line  had  ceased  by  death  or  otherwise  to  be 
In  Poteatate — ai  praecedena  peraona  deaierit  in  poteatate parentia  eaae — it  being 
essential  to  the  character  of  a  Suua  Herea  that  he  should  be  In  Poteatate  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  bore  that  relation,  and  that  he  should  not,  upon  the  death 
of  that  person,  fall  under  the  Patria  Poteataa  of  any  other  person. 

e5A  son's  wife  (nurua')  provided  she  had  passed  In  Manummariti,  and  pro- 
vided her  husband  had  ceased  to  he  In  Poteatate,  for  in  that  case  she  became  in 
the  eye  of  the  law  neptia  loco.  In  like  manner  a  grandson's  wife  might  become 
proneptia  loco,  and  so  on  for  the  wives  of  more  remote  descendants. 

Heredea  Sui  were  also  Heredea  Neceaaarii,  because  they  were  held  in 
law  to  be  the  heirs  of  the  person  to  whom  they  succeeded,  even  if  he  died  intestate, 
as  we  shall  explain  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  paragraph.  But  although  this 
was  the  strict  letter  of  the  Civil  Law,  they  might,  if  the  person  to  whom  they 
succeeded  died  insolvent,  by  making  application  to  the  Praetor,  receive  permis- 
sion to  refrain  {abatxnere)  urom  accepting  the  inheritance,  in  order  to  save  their 
own  property,  if  they  possessed  any,  from  the  creditors. 

2.  Hereaea  Neceaaarii,     Slaves  when  nominated   heirs  by  their  masten 
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became  Uereda  Neceuariii  bang  oompeDed  to  aooept  the  inheritanoe;  and  od 
thiB  acoonnt  a  person  who  had  doubts  regarding  his  own  solvenqr,  sometimes 
nominated  one  of  his  slaves  as  his  heir,  in  order  that  the  disgraoe  resolting  finom 
the  sale  of  his  effects,  (ignominia  quae  accedU  ex  vendiUone  bonorum^)  for 
behoof  of  his  creditors,  might  fall  upon  the  slave  rather  than  upon  the  members  i 
of  his  own  fiunilj.  ' 

8.  Heredu  Extranet,  All  heirs  not  indoded  in  the  two  divisions  described 
above  were  chissed  together  as  Heredes  Extraneu  Thos,  sons  not  In  Potestate 
to  whom  their  fother  bequeathed  property  ranked  as  Heredes  Extranei^  and  in 
like  manner,  all  sons  to  whom  woperty  was  bequeathed  by  their  mother,  for  no 
woman  could  have  her  children  In  Potestate.  A  Heres  Extraneus  had  fhU  power 
either  to  aooept  or  to  refuse  an  inheritance,  the  act  of  deciding  being  termed 
Cretio.  If  he  determined  to  accept  he  announced  his  resolution  by  the  formula 
— Qaod  me  Publius  TUku  testamento  9uo  heredem  tnetituit^  earn  hereditatem 
adeo  cemoque — but  if  he  fidled  to  do  this  within  a  certain  period  he  lost  all 
interest  in  the  bequest,  or  if  he  entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  inheritanoe 
without  going  through  this  form,  various  penalties  were  imposed  by  law  varying 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

It  was  customary  in  drawing  up  a  will  to  define  the  period  withm  which  the  heir 
must  make  his  election,  and,  should  he  fiiil  to  do  so,  to  provide  for  the  succes- 
sion, by  naming  one  or  more  persons  under  like  conditions,  thus — Lucius  TUius 
heres  esto,  cemitoque  in  diebus  centum  proxMs  quibus  scies  poterisque^  quodni 
ita  creveris,  exheres  esto.  Turn  Maevius  heres  estOy  cemitoque  in  diebus  een- 
fum,  &a  The  heir  first  named  was  called  Prime  gradu  scriptus  heres^  the 
person  who,  failing  him,  was  to  succeed,  Heres  substUutus,  and  of  these  there 
might  be  any  number,  Heres  siibstUutus  secundo—tertio^-quarto^  &o.  gradu.  ^ 

iMvtoioB  •fmm  iMhevicanec. — ^A  person  might  bequeath  his  whole  property 
to  one  individual,  or  he  might  divide  it  among  several  in  fixed  proportions. 
The  unit  of  all  objects  which  could  be  weighed,  measured,  or  counted,  was  called 
As^  and  the  divisions  of  an  inheritanoe  were  expressed  according  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  Asy  as  will  be  expUined  in  the  chapter  upon  Weights  and 
Measures. 

i^effsto.  liegatariL  * — ^When  a  person  bequeathed  his  property  to  a  single 
individual,  or  to  several  individuals  in  fixed  proportions,  the  individual  or 
individuals  was  or  were  termed  Heres  or  Heredes.  But  a  Testator  might  not 
nominate  an  heur  or  heirs  in  this  sense,  but  he  might  thmk  fit  to  leave  special 
bequests  or  gifts  to  one  or  more  individuals,  such  bequests  or  gifts  not  fomdng  a 
definite  proportion  of  the  whole  property,  but  falling  to  be  subtracted  fi:om  it 
before  it  was  made  over  to  the  Heres  or  divided  among  the  Heredes^  or  these 
bequests  might  be  left  as  a  burden  upon  the  succession  of  one  or  more  of  the 
Heredes  as  Uie  case  might  be.  Such  a  gift  or  bequest  was  termed  Legatum^  and  j 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  made  LegatariuSy  the  verb  Legare  denoting  the  act  I 
of  making  such  a  bequest.  The  civil  law  recognised  four  modes  in  which  ^ 
Legata  could  be  bequeathed.  I 

1.  Per  Vindicationem^  in  which  the  form  was — Lucio  Titio  (.  .  .  here  the         i 
object  was  named  .  .  .)  do  lego.    This  form  was  applicable  to  those  objects 
only  which  were  actually  in  the  full  possession  of  the  Testator  at  the  period  of 

his  death. 

2.  Sinendi  Modo^  in  which  the  form  was — Heres  mens  damnas  esto  sinere 
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Luthtm  TWum  (.  .  .  here  the  olgect  .  .  .)  sumere  nbique  habere.  This 
ftnn  waa  applicable  not  only  to  objects  actually  In  the  posaeBsion  of  the 
Testator  at  iht  period  of  his  death,  bat  also  to  those  actnaUy  in  the  poaaeasioD 
of  hiahdr. 

8.  Per  Damnationem^  in  which  tlie  form  waa — Beres  meiu  (.  .  .  here  the 
object  .  •  .)  Lucio  TiHo  dare  damnas  esto,  Thia  form  waa  applicable  to 
objecta  in  tiie  poaaeaaion  of  any  peraon  whataoerer,  the  Heres  iAag  bound 
either  to  procore  the  object  for  the  Legatarius  or  to  pay  him  ita  eatimated 
Talue. 

4.  Per  Praeeeptumem^  in  which  the  form  waa — Lucius  TUius  (.  .  .  here 
the  object  .  .  .)  praecipUo.  Thia  form  waa  i4>plicable  only  when  the  Legata- 
rius waa  alao  one  of  the'  Heredes^  and  it  autboriaed  him  to  take  the  object 
specially  named  beforehand,  (praecipere^)  and  in  addition  to  the  fixed  propor- 
tion to  which  he  waa  entitled  over  and  above. 

The  Law  of  the  XII  TaUea — Uti  legassU  suae  reiitaius  esto — waa  held  to 
justify  a  Testator  in  bequeathing  hia  whole  property  in  Legata^  so  that  nothing 
would  be  left  for  the  peraona  named  aa  heirs  general  Hence  the  Scripti  Heredes 
if  not  Sui  nor  NecessarO^  frequently  refused  to  intromit  with  the  eatate,  (ah 
"herediiate  se  absiindHint,)  and  in  that  caae  the  wiU  fell  to  the  ground,  for  no 
Legatum  could  be  bequeathed  except  through  a  Heres,  or  aa  it  waa  technically 
expreaaed,  Ab  Herede,  ^  who  waa  bound  to  pay  it..  To  provide  a  rem^  for 
thu  grievance  varioua  legislative  enactmenta  were  framed.  First  a  Lex  Aria, 
(of  uncertain  date,)  whidi  limited  the  amount  <^  a  Leaatum,  but  not  the  number 
of  the  LegatarU;  next  the  Lex  Vocania,  (B,C,  169,)  which  provided  that  no 
Legatarius  ahould  receive  more  than  the  Heredes;  but  both  of  these  atatutes 
having  been  found  defective,  they  were  auperseded  by  the  Lex  Falddia,  (B.C. 
40,)  in  terma  of  which  no  Testator  could  will  away  in  Legata  more  than 
three-fourtha  of  hia  property,  ao  that  one-fourth  at  least  was,  in  every  case,  left 
for  the  heir  or  heirs,  and  this  law  was  still  in  force  when  Gains  wrote. 

lisw  •#  •■ccewtoa  tm  the  Pt«p«nf  •f  «■  laiMtaic  ' — According  to  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  if  a  peraon  died  without  making  a  will,  or  if  bis  will 
was  found  to  be,  from  any  cause,  inviUid,  Uie  succession  to  his  property  waa 
arranged  as  follows : — 

1.  The  Sui  Heredes  (p.  261,)  inherited  first.  The  property  was  divided 
among  all  Sui  Heredes  without  distinction  as  to  proximity— pan'ter  adheredi* 
tatem  vocarUur  nee  qui  gradu  proximior  est  ulteriorem  excludit — ^but  the  divi- 
sion took  place,  as  lawyers  expreaaed  it,  non  in  gafita  sed  m  stiefes.  That 
is,  if  the  intestate  had  been  the  father  of  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  alive  and 
In  Potestate  at  the  time  of  his  father^s  death,  while  tiie  other  was  dead  or  had 
ceaaed  to  be  /n  Potestate,  but  had  left  three  aona  who  were  In  Potestate  of  their 
pandfather,  the  inteatate,  then  the  aon  In  Potestate  and  the  three  grandaona  aJl 
inherited ;  but  the  inheritance  waa  not  divided  into  four  equal  parte,  but  into 
two  equal  parte,  the  aon  received  one-half,  and  the  remainmg  half  waa  divided 
equally  among  the  three  grandchildren,  who  thua  received  what  would  have 
been  their  father'a  portion  had  he  been  alive  and  In  PotestaU  at  the  time  of 
the  inteaute'a  death.  So,  in  like  manner,  if  an  inteatate  left  behind  him— 1.  A 
wife  In  Mann,  2.  A  daughter  unmarried,  or  who,  if  married,  had  not  paaaed 
In  Manum  mariti.  8.  A  daughter-in-law  who  had  been  married  to  hia  aon 
Cum  Conventione  in  Manum,  but  whoae  huaband  had  ceaiaed  to  be  /n  Potestate  at 
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the  time  of  the  intestate's  death.  4.  A  son  (A)  still  In  Potestate.  6.  Three 
grandchildien  (bbb)  InPotegiate  bj  a  son  (B)  who  had  ceased  to  be  /n  PotestaiA. 
6.  Two  great-grandchildren  (c  c)  throagh  a  son  (G,)  and  a  grandson  H),)  both 
of  whom  had  ceased  to  be  in  Potestate,  7.  Aiid,  finallj,  if  the  wife  of  the 
intestate  paye  both  after  his  death  to  a  child  (p).  Then  tiie  widow,  the  son  A, 
the  daughter,  the  posthamons  child  p,  and  the  daughter-in-law,  wonld  each 
have  received  one-seventh  of  the  whole  property,  one-seventh  wonld  have  been 
divided  equally  among  the  three  grandchildren  bbb,  each  receiving  a  one-and- 
twentieth  of  the  whole,  and  the  remaining  seventh  wonld  have  been  divided  equally 
among  the  two  great-grandchildren  c  c,  each  receiving  one-fboiteenth  (Sf  the 
whole. 

2.  Failing  Sui  Heredes,  the  inheritance  was  divided  equally  among  the 
Consanguinei  of  the  intestate,  that  is,  his  brothers  and  sisters  by  the  same 
father,  bnt  it  was  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  by  the  same  mother.  ^  A 
mother  or  a  step-mother  who  by  Conventio  in  Manmn  had  acquired  the  rights 
of  a  daughter  relatively  to  her  husband,  ranked  in  this  case  as  a  sister— 
sororis  loco. 

3.  Failing  Sui  Heredes  and  Consanguinei^  the  inheritance  passed  to  the 
nearest  Agnati — his  qui  proximo  gradu  sunt — that  is,  the  nearest  male  kindred 
in  the  male  line,  and  if  there  were  several  Agnati  who  stood  in  the  same  degree, 
then  the  inheritance  was  divided  in  capita  and  not  in  stirpes. 

Thus,  supposing  that  of  three  brothers  A,  B,  0, — B  died  first  leaving  sons,  and 
then  A  died  intestate  leaving  no  Sui  Heredes,  G  inherited  A*s  property,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  sons  of  B,  but  if  the  intestate  left  no  brother,  bnt  two  nephews 
by  B,  and  three  nephews  by  G,  then  the  succession  was  divided  equally  among 
the  five  nephews. 

4.  Failing  Agnatic  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables  ordained  that  the  inheritance 
should  go  to  the  GeniHes  (p.  61)  of  the  intestate — si  nuUus  Agnatus  sity  eadem 
lex  XII  Tabularum  Gentiles  ad  hereditatem  vocat^^hut  when  Gains  wrote, 
the  whole  lus  Gentilicium  had  fallen  into  desuetude. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  the  above  ancient  arrangement,  the  following 
persons  were  altogether  excluded : — 

1.  All  sons  who,  by  emancipation  or  otherwise,  had  ceased  to  be  /n  Potestate 
at  the  time  of  the  intestate's  death,  and  the  children  bom  after  their  father  had 
ceased  to  be  /n  Potestate.* 

2.  All  daughters  who  had  passed  In  Manum  mariti. 
8.  All  females,  except  those  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  through  male?, 

sisters,  and  those  who  were  sororis  loco.    No  aunt,  no  niece,  no  female  ooosii), 
could  succeed. 

The  rigour  of  this  scheme  was  modified  in  favour  of  blood  relations,  by 
various  Praetorian  Edicts,  and  the  law  of  succession  became  very  confused  and        I 
uncertain,  until  the  legislation  of  Justinian  placed  it  upon  a  firm  and  satis&ctoiy 
basis.  I 

Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
Degrees  of  kindred,  and  to  explain  the  signification  of  the  terms  Cognati^  Agnatic         I 
and  Adfines. 

1  StrictW  sp«aklng  GermaM  ir«i  applied  to  those  ohlldrm  bom  of  the  same  fltther  end  the 
tame  mother.  CoruoHgttinfi,  to  thoM  bom  of  the  tame  father  bnt  of  different  motherib 
Vterini,  to  those  born  of  the  same  mother  but  of  different  fathers. 

9  This  wonld  not  apply  to  a  posthumous  child  if  his  Ikther  bad  been  In  Pelsatele  wbea  ha 
dlad. 
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C^CMUi*  Agwwrti — The  tie  of  Cognatio  existed  among  aU  who  ooald  trace 
their  deeoent  from  one  pair  who  had  been  legally  united  in  marriage,  and  hence 
indnded  all  blood  relationa,  male  and  fem^e,  however  remote  the  root  of  the 
genealogical  stem  might  be.  Those  only  were  Agnati  who  oould  trace  their 
relationship  by  blood  through  an  unbroken  succession  of  males.  Cogikatio, 
although  the  more  seneral  term,  did  not  necessarily  indnde  all  AgnaHy  for 
adopted  sons,  in  so  ur  as  legal  rights  were  concerned,  occupied  in  every  respect 
the  position  of  natural  sons,  and  ranked  as  Agnatit  but  not  as  Cognati,  On 
the  other  hand,  Agnath,  in  the  eye  of  .the  law,  was  broken  and  dissolved  by 
any  one  of  the  following  oiroumstances. 

1.  By  Adoption.  When  adoption  took  place,  the  son  adopted  passed  out  of 
the  fatmUa  to  which  he  belonged  by  birth,  and  entered  the  familia  of  his 
adopted  father. 

2.  By  the  dissolution  of  the  Patria  Potegtat  in  any  way  except  by  death. 

3.  By  Capitis  Deminutio  Maxima  (p.  83,)  for  Agnatio  could  exist  between 
Roman  dtizens  only. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  different  degrees  of  Cognatio  as  recognised 
in  the  Institutes 
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h  and  e  are  Fratrts  or  Sorares  Patrtuks 
fi  and  f  are  CoM(^>rim  or  Consobrinae 


N  To  each  other. 


/and  c  y  T) 

yand/f    f 
f  and/cy) 

The  father  or  mother  of  a  Soibrinus  or  SoMna  is  Prcptor  SoMno  ▼.  Sb5rind 
to  the  other  Sobrintu  or  iSioMna. 

The  term  Comobrini  was  applied,  in  popular  langnage,  to  the  children  of  two 
brothers  aa  weO  as  to  the  children  of  two  sisters  (Gains  III.  §  10.^ 

AJflMfn.  Adfinitas  is  the  connection  which  subsisted  after  a  legal  marriage 
had  been  contracted  between  two  parties,  between  the  hnsband  and  the  Cognati 
of  his  wife,  and  between  the  wife  and  the  Cognati  of  her  hnsband,  the  persona 
between  whom  the  connection  snbdsted  bemg  termed,  rdativelj  to  each  other, 
Adfines,  There  were  no  degrees  pf  Adfinitas  recognised  by  law,  for  no  legal 
relation  ensted  between  Adpnes.  The  Adjine$  of  whom  we  hear  most  frequently 
and  for  whom  distinctive  terms  existed,  were  Gener^  (son-in-law,)  Socer^ 
r&ther-m-hiw,)  Nurus^  (danghter-in-law,)  Socrus,  (mother-in-law,)  FHvMtuu^ 
Privigna^  (stepson,  stepdaughter,)  Vitrictts^  (stepfather,)  Noverca^  (step- 
mother.) Levir  is  a  husband^s  brother,  and  GJob  a  husband^s  sbter,  relatiyeV 
to  his  wife. 

Ad«pa«.  Arraffnti*. — We  have  ahreadj  had  occasion  to  speak  of  adoption 
in  connection  with  the  Gmtttia  CSiriata ;  but  one  consideration  with  regard  to 
the  persons  adopted  was  necessarily  deferred.  The  person  selected  for  adoption, 
if  a  Roman  citizen,  might  be  either — 

1.  Sui  luris^  or,  2.  In  Potettate  Patris. 

1.  In  the  first  case,  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  adoption  should  take  place  with 
the  consent  of  the  people  assembled  in  the  Comitia  Curiata^  (p.  117,)  and  when 
the  adoption  was  completed,  the  individual  adopted  ceased  to  be  Std  turts,  and 
passed  under  the  Potestas  of  his  adopted  father. 

2.  In  the  second  case,  it  was  necessary  that  his  natural  father  should  convey 
him,  according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipation  in  the  presence  of  the  Praetor,  to 
the  father  by  whom  he  was  adopted. 

Here,  strictly  speaking,  the  former  process  only  was  an  Arrogatio^  because 
it  alone  included  a  Bogatio  ad  poptdum  (p.  106.)  Compare  what  has  been  said 
a^ve  (p.  117)  on  the  different  terms  employed  to  denote  an  adoption. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  son,  legally  adopted,  stood,  in  the  eye  of  the 
law,  in  the  same  rdation  in  every  respect  to  the  faUier  by  whom  he  was  adopted 
as  a  son  begotten  in  lawfrd  marriage. 

IIL  AcnoKSS. 

DeflalttoB  •f  the  tcna  A«tl*« — Actio^  in  its  strict  legal  sense,  denotes  the 
right  of  instituting  proceedings  in  a  court  of  justice  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
something  to  which  the  person  possesring  thia  right  conceived  himself  to  be 
entitled — lus  persequendi  st&i  iudicio  quod  sibi  debetur;  ^  but  the  word  is  more 
generally  used  to  signify,  not  the  right  of  instituting  a  suit,  but  the  suit  itself. 
The  person  who  institiUed  the  suit  was  termed  Actor  or  Petitory  the  defendant 
Ueus.    • 

1  Justin.  Inttit  IT.  tL  1. 
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ClBMlflcatimi  of  Aeci«BM. — Aetiones,  when  oonaidend  with  refereuce  to 

the  nature  and  object  of  thd  daim,  were  divided  into-^  ^ 
1.  AcHones  in  Personam,    2.  AcHones  in  Bern, 

1.  AcHones  in  Personam  were  bronght  hj  the  Actor^  in  order  to  oompeL  the 
Reus  to  perform  a  contract  into  which  he  had  entered,  or  to  make  compeoaatioa 
for  some  wrong  which  he  had  inflicted — Cum  intendimus  Dare  Faeere  Prae- 
stare  oportere, 

2.  AcHones  in  Rem  were  bronght  to  estaUish  the  chum  of  the  Actor  to  eorae 
ooiporeal  object  (res)  in  opposition  to  the  daim  of  the  Reus^  or  to  compel  the 
Rats  to  concede  some  right,  such  as  a  Servitus^  which  was  claimed  bj  the 
ponuer  and  denied  bj  the  defendant. 

AcHones^  aeain,  when  considered  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
daim  was  made,  were  divided  into— 
1.  Aetiones  stricH  wris,    2.  AcHones  arhitrariae  s.  Ex  fide  JxmcL,  * 

1.  In  AcHones  stricH  iuris  a  specific  chiim  was  made  either  for  a  definite  aam 
of  money  (pecunia  certa)  or  for  a  particular  object ;  and  if  the  pozsner  failed  to 
substantiate  his  daim  to  the  letter  he  was  nonsuited. 

2.  In  AcHones  arbitrariaey  on  the  other  hand,  the  daim  was  of  an  indefinite 
character,  as,  for  example,  in  an  ordinary  action  of  damages ;  and  it  was  left  to 
the  judge  to  dedde  the  kind  and  amount  of  compensation  which  ought  in  equity 
to  be  awarded. 

]>eflniiimi  ^f  Che  tcm  ObUgatto. — ObUgoHo^  in  Civil  Law,  denotes  a  rela- 
tion subsisting  between  two  parties,  in  virtue  of  which  one  of  the  parties  is  legally 
bound  to  do  something  for,  or  permit  something  to  be  done  by  the  other  party — 
Dare  Faeere  Praestare*  In  every  ObUgaHo  there  must  be  two  persons  at  liast, 
the  person  who  is  bound  and  the  person  to  whom  he  is  bounid.  These  were 
termed  respectivdy  Debitor  and  Creditor, 

By  comparing  the  definition  of  an  Actio  with  that  of  an  Obligatio  it  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  correlative  terms ;  evexy  Actio  presupposes  the  existenoe  of  an 
Obligation  and  eveiy  Obligatio  implies  an  AcHo, 

CiaMlflcatloK  or  ObUffattonea. '  —All  ObUgaXiones^  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  their  origin,  were  divided  into — 

A.  ObUgationes  ex  Contractu^  arising  (com  a  compact  or  agreement  between 
the  parties. 

B.  ObUgationes  ex  Delicto^  arising  fi^>m  an  injuxy  inflicted  by  one  party  on 
the  other. 

A.  ObUgationes  ex  Contractu. 

JThese  were  fourfold^-a.  Re» — 6.  Verbis, — c,  Litteris. — d.  Consensu, 
a,   ObUgationes   Re,^      Of  Real-Contracts  the   most   important  woe— 
1.  Mutni  Datio, — 2.  Commodatum. — 8.  Depositum. — 4.  Pignus, 

1.  Mutui  Datio,  This  term  was  applied  to  the  giving  on  loan  objects  which 
could  be  weighed,  measured,  or  counted — Res  quae  pondere^  numero^  mensura 
constant — such  as  bullion,  com,  wine,  oil,  and  coined  money,  all  of  which  were 
lent  on  the  understanding  that  the  borrower,  on  making  repayment,  was  bound 
to  restore  an  equal  amount  of  the  object  borrowed,  but  not  the  identical  m^al, 
com,  wine,  oil,  or  pieces  of  money  which  he  had  received.    The  contract  in  this 

I  Gains  IV.  }  8.  8.  ; 

S  Galas  I V.  {  55^68.     anintlL  I  O.  IV.  1.  YIL  &    Cic.  d«  Invent.  IL  19l  &  OR  HI.  *;& 
nro  Rose.  Comoed.  4. 
SOaiusIILSSS. 
4  Oftlns  IIL  )  9a    iDstln.  losUt.  IlL  zlv.  1.  i  1—4 
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case  implied  that  exactly  the  same  amonnt  was  to  be  restored  as  had  been 
received ;  bat  from  a  Tery  earl j  period  the  practice  of  paying  interest  upon 
money  borrowed  prevailed  at  Rome.    On  this  subject  we  utall  speak  hereafter. 

2.  Commodatum.  This  term  also  denoted  a  loan;  but  in  this  case  the 
temporary  nse  of  some  object  was  granted — Res  utenda  datur—KaA,  the  borrower 
was  required  to  restore  \reportare)  the  self-same  object  which  had  been  lent, 
snch  as  a  horse,  a  slave,  or  the  like.  1h^  OhligcUvo  contracted  Ex  Commodato 
was  very  different,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  from  that  imposed  by  MtUm  Datio; 
for  in  the  latter  case  the  borrower  was  requred  to  restore  a  like  quantity  of  the 
object  received,  even  although  what  he  had  received  might  have  been  stolen  or 
destroyed  while  in  his  possession.  But  if  an  object  had  Wn  Commodatttm^  and 
had  been  properly  watched  and  used  whOe  in  the  possession  of  the  borrower,  he 
was  not  liable,  if  it  was  stolen,  lost,  or  destroyed,  to  be  called  upon  to  replace  it, 
unless  Culpa  could  be  proved.  Thus,  if  a  hone  or  a  sUve  died  of  disease,  or 
was  struck  by  lightning,  or  perished  by  any  unavoidable  accident,  the  loss  fell 
upon  the  lender. 

3.  DqfosUunu  When  a  sum  of  money  or  any  piece  of  property  was  lodged 
for  safety  in  the  hands  of  another  it  was  termed  DepositurtL,  and  the  person  to 
whom  it  had  been  consigned  was  bound  to  restore  it  (reddere  deposUum)  to  the 
lawful  owner,  provided  he  did  not  deny  having  received  it— -jSt  depositum  non 
infUieiur,  If  he  refused,  then  the  depositor  might  sue  him  by  an  AcHo  D^^osUij 
and  endeavour  to  prove  his  case. 

4.  Pignus.  In  like  manner,  if  any  one  deposited  a  pledge  (jpignus)  with 
another  as  a  security  for  a  loan  or  any  other  engagement,  the  holder  of  the 
pledge  was  bound  to  restore  it  as  soon  as  the  loan  was  repaid  or  the  engagement 
fulfilled,  otherwise  a  suit  (Actio  pignoratiiia)  might  be  raised  to  compel  resti- 
(ntion.      ' 

5.  ObUgadones  VerUs.  ^    Of  Yeibal-Contnicts  the  most  important  were— 

1.  Nextan.  2.  Stipulatio. 
1.  Nexum, '  This  term  originally  denoted  any  transaction  whatever  entered 
into  per  aes  et  Ubram  according  to  the  forms  of  Mancipatio  (p.  258.)  It 
subsequently  became  restricted  in  its  signification,  and  was  applied  to  the 
obligation  imposed  by  the  formal  acknowledgment  of  a  pecuniary  loan,  ratified 
by  a  symbolical  transfer  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  The  process  by  which  tins 
ObUffatio  was  incurred  was  called  Next  datio^  the  ObUgatio  itself  being 
Nexum;  the  state  or  condition  of  the  debtor  was  called  l^exus,*  when  he 
incurred  the  ObUgatio  he  was  said  Nexum  ire^  and  became  Nexus  ^  or  nexu 
vinctus.  An  obligation  so  contracted  took  precedence  of  aU  others  in  ancient 
times ;  and  the  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  was  characterised  by  extreme  harshness 
and  cruelty.  If  a  person  who  was  Nexus  iaQed  to  pay  his  debt  at  the  period 
fixed,  and  if  the  debt  was  acknowledged  or  had  been  proved  in  court — aeris 
confessi^  rebusqut  iureiudicatis — he  was  allowed  thirty  days'  grace.  After  these 
had  expired,  if  he  could  not  find  any  one  to  become  responsible  for  him,  (vindex) 
the  creditor  might  bring  him  by  force  (manus  iniecHo)  before  the  magistrate,  by 
whom  he  was  made  over  bodily  (cMictus)  to  the  cieditor.  The  creditor  then 
kept  him  in  bonds  for  oxty  days,  and  during  this  period  made  public  proclamation 

1  Gains  ni  198-96. 

S  Varro  L.L.  Vn.  f  lOS.    FMt  f.T.  Ntjnim,  p.  165.    Cle.  d«  Ont  IIL  49.    AuL  G«1L  XX. 
1.    LIT.  II.  83.  VL  97.  34.  VIIL  98.  xzliL    Val.  Max.  VI.  i.  9. 
3  N^jrtu  it  here  a  noon  of  the  foarth  dedenslon. 
I  Ncjraw  la  here  a  paaalte  partidplei 
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upon  three  market  dari,  demanding  paymeot  of  his  debt.  If,  at  the  end  of  thb 
term,  no  one  fl^ypeared  to  rdeaae  the  debtor,  he  became  the  aUve  of  hia  cmiitor,, 
who  might  employ  him  in  work,  or  sell  him,  or  even  pnt  him  to  death.  Nay, 
if  there  were  sereral  creditors,  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  if  literall  j  interpreted^ 
gave  them  permission  to  divide  the  bodj  of  the  tlebtor  into  pieces  proportiooata 
to  the  claims  of  each.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  such  barbarity  having 
been  actnallj  perpetrated  even  in  the  worst  times,  it  would  appear,  from  the 
narrative  of  Livy,  that  in  the  early  ages  the  treatment  of  debtors  by  their  creditoiB 
was  very  cruel ;  and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex 
PoetiUa,  (B.C.  826,)  by  which  the  condition  of  debtors  was  greatly  ameliorated. 
It  would  seem  that  the  personal  slavery  of  a  debtor  to  hu  creditor  was  not 
abolished  by  this  enactment,  but  provision  was  made  that  he  should  be  humanely 
treated ;  the  right  of  selling  him  was  probably  taken  away,  and  if  released  from 
bondage— iVextt  sobUus — ^he  was  at  once  reinstated  in  all  his  privileges  as  a 
Roman  citizen. 

2.  SHpukUio.  ^  In  process  of  time  the  Nexum  seems  to  have  Men  altogedicr 
into  desuetude,  and  verbal  contracts  were  usually  concluded  by  StipukLtio  and 
BesHpulatio,  which  consisted  in  a  formal  demand  for  a  promise  on  the  one  aide 
and  a  suitable  reply  on  the  other,  the  giver  (Stiptdator)  employing  the  words 
Dari  Spondes,  the  receiver  (Resdpulator)  replying  Spondee.  A  third  person, 
named  AdsHpviator^  frequently  took  part  in  the  proceedmgs,  who,  in  case  of  the 
death  or  absence  of  the  Stipulator^  was  entitled  to  enforce  the  claim. 

c.  ObligaHones  LUteris, '   Of  written  contracts  the  most  important  were— 

1.  Expensi  Latio.    2.  SyngrapJuu. 

1.  Expensi  Lotto  was  an  entry  to  the  debit  of  one  party  in  the  account  book 
of  another  party.  In  order  to  understand  the  nature  and  origin  of  this  obliga- 
tion it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  among  the  Romans,  not  only  mercantile 
men,  but  every  master  of  a  house,  kept  regular  accounts  with  the  greatest 
accuracy.  In  doing  this  he  was  said  domeaUcas  rationes  scribere — UtbuUu  a. 
ratbnes  conficere;  and  to  fail  or  be  negligent  in  keeping  sudi  accounts  was 
regarded  as  disreputable.  The  entries  were  first  made  roughly  in  day-booka, 
cJled  Adversaria  or  CaUndaria^  and  were  posted  at  stated  periods  in  ledgers, 
called  Codices  Expend  et  AcceptL,  which  were  divided  into  two  columns,  in  one 
of  which  all  sums  received  were  entered  and  in  the  other  all  sums  paid  out 

Nomen  was  the  general  name  for  any  entry,  whether  on  the  debtor  or  the 
creditor  side  of  the  account ;  and  hence,  facere — scribere — perscribere  nomen 
may,  according  to  circumstances,  sigmfy  to  record  a  sum  as  paid  out,  or  a  sum  as 
received,  and  Sius  facere  nomen  may  mean  either  to  give  a  loan  or  to  contract 
a  debt. 

When  a^  one  keeping  books  entered  a  sum  of  money  as  received  from  any 
one,  from  TiHvs^  for  example,  he  was  said /erre  s.  referre  acceptum  Titio^  that 
is  to  place  it  to  the  credit  of  Titius ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  he  entered  a  sum 
as  paid  to  Titius  he  was  said  ferre  s.  referre  expensum  Tiiio^  tiuit  is,  to  plaoe 
it  to  the  debit  of  Titius ;  and  hence,  figuratively,  ferre  aliquid  acceptum  alicui 
is  to  acknowledge  a  debt  or  a  favour,  ferre  aUquui  expensum  aUcui  is  to  set  up 
a  claim. 

Entries  of  a  particular  class  were  termed  Nomina  transcriptitia^  and  these 
were  of  two  kinds. 


I  OaiuB  IIL  8  99.  1 10-14.  117.  91&  IV.  §  111.    Fwt  B-T.  Bmt,  p.  S73. 
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(1.)  Nomen  transcripHHtan  s.  Transcriptio  a  Peraona  in  Personam.  This 
was  made  when,  A  owing  a  .snm  to  B,  and  B  owing  a  sum  to  C,  C,  with  the 
oonsent  of  B,  entered  the  snm  as  actually  paid  hj  C  to  A. 

(2.)  Nomen  trantcriptUium  a  Re  in  Personam^  when  B  owed  a  balance  to 
C  on  any  transactioii,  and  C  entered  that  snm  in  his  books  as  having  been 
actnaUy  paid  to  B. 

Towaitls  the  close  of  the  republic  the  Bomans  freqnently  kept  their  ready  money 
in  the  hands  of  bankers  ot  money  changers.  These  persons  were  called  Argen^ 
tarii^  or,  in  conseqnence  of  sitting  in  the  forum  with  tables  or  counters  before 
(hem,  MensarU  s.  Trapesdtae,  Debts  were  frequently  paid,  as  in  modem  times, 
by  orders  on  these  bankers,  a  transaction  expressed  by  the  phrase  Scribere  s. 
Perscribere  s.  Solvere  MB  ArgentariOy  i.e.  to  write  an  order  for  payment  tkrough 
a  banker,  \.%.togvoe  a  cheque  upon  a  hanker.  This  will  illustrate  the  expression 
in  Livy,  (XXlY.  18,)  in  reference  to  the  trust  money  belonging  to  wnrds  and 
unmarried  women  which  had  been  lent  to  govemment — Inde^  si  quid  emptum 
paratumaue  pupiUis  ac  vidukforet^  a  Quaestoreperecribebatur^  Le.  the  money 
flo  expensed  was  paid  by  a  bill  or  chequeonih»  Quaestor.  See  also  Cic.  ad  Att. 
IV.  8.  XII.  51.  XTI.  2.  ad  Fam.  Til.  28.  pro  Plana  42.    Hor.  £pp.  II.  i.  45. 

This  being  premised,  the  entry  of  a  som  in  a  regularly  kept  account  book 
constituted,  in  law,  an  ObUgaiio  Litteris.  Of  course,  if  a  sum  was  claimed  in 
consequence  of  sadi  an  entry  on  the  Expensum  side  of  one  man^s  ledger,  and 
no  corresponding  entry  was  found  on  the  Acceptum  side  of  the  ledger  of  that 
person  from  whom  it  was  claimed,  some  further  proof  than  the  mere  entry  would 
be  demanded,  and  this  collateral  evidence  would,  in  some  cases,  be  derived  from 
an  examination  of  the  books  themselves. 

2.  Syngraphae  s.  Syngrapha^  i.e.  bonds,  formed  another  species  of  ObUga- 
tiones  Litteris;  but  these  were  resorted  to  for  the  most  part,  if  not  exclusively, 
in  transactions  with  foreigners. 

d,  ObUgationeM  Consensu,^  A  consensual  contract,  as  it  is  sometimes 
caUed,  that  is,  a  contract  by  mutual  consent,  was  concluded  by  a  simple  verbal 
agreement  between  the  parties,  although  no  tangible  object  had  been  actually 
transferred  from  one  to  the  other,  no  legal  form  of  words  had  been  interohanged, 
and  no  writing  or  entry  been  made.  Of  consensual  contracts  the  most  important 
were — 

1.  Emtio  et  Venditio, — 2.  Locatio  et  Conductio, — S.  Societas. — 4.  Man^ 
datum, 

1.  Emtio  et  Vendition  buying  and  seUing.  A  sale  was  held  binding  when  the 
parties  had  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  price,  although  there  had  been  no 
delivery,  no  money  actually  paid,  and  no  earnest^penny  (arra)  received.  The 
giving  of  the  Arra  misht  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that  the  contract  had  been 
enteral  into ;  but  it  did  not  in  itself  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  contract.  A 
suit  brought  to  oompd  fulfibnent  of  a  contract  of  this  kind  was  termed  Actio 
Empti  or  Actio  Venditi^  according  as  it  was  instituted  by  the  buyer  or  the 
seller. 

2.  Locatio  et  Conduction  letting  and  hiring.  The  relatioa  between  these 
terms  will  best  be  understood  by  considering  then*  true  original  signification. 
Locare  is  properly  applied  to  a  party  who  sets  down  or  supplies  (heat)  some 
object  whidi  another  party  takes  away  (condudt)  and  iqyplies  to  some  purpose. 
This  bemg  premised,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  use  of 

1  OaIoi.  m.  f  185-lGS. 
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Loeare  in  the  phnae  Locare  (diquid  faciendum  and  in  the  phraae  Loemn 
cUamd  uiendum. 

Loeare  dliquid  faciendum.  If  a  party  were  deurons  of  having  aome  artide 
manii£Bu;tared  by  a  skilfbl  workman,  he  might  be  required  to  place  down  or 
supply  (i.  e.  Loeare)  the  raw  material,  while  the  artizan  woald  be  called  upon 
to  take  up  and  carry  away  with  him  (i.e.  Conducere)  the  material  00 
supplied*  Hence,  if  we  use  the  word  Contract  in  its  limited  eoUoqoial  eeose, 
both  Loeare  and  Conducere  may  be  correctly  translated  by  the  verb  To  ContracL 
Loeare  aliquid  faciendum  is  to  bind  onesdf  to  pay  for  the  ezeontion  of  a  work^ 
or  in  common  language,  To  contract  for  the  execution  of  a  work^  while  Con- 
ducere aUquidfaeiendumy  is  to  bind  oneself  to  perform  a  work  in  oonsideratioD  of 
receiving  a  certiun  remuneration,  or  in  common  language,  To  contract  for  the 
execution  of  a  work.  Hence,  if  we  say  in  Englifii,  that  a  party  has  made  a 
Contract  for  building  a  houeey  the  eipression  is  ambiguous,  but  in  Latin, 
Loeare  aedesfadendas  would  be  employed  with  reference  to  the  party  for  whom 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  Conducere  aedes  faciendas  to  the  party  &y  whom 
the  house  was  to  be  built,  and  who  was  to  receive  pigment  £>r  so  doing.  The 
party  ybr  whom  the  work  was  to  be  performed  was  Locator^  the  party  2^  whom 
the  work  was  to  be  performed,  Conductor  s.  Manceps  s.  JRedemtor.  The  Locator 
was  entitled  to  demand  a  strict  performance  of  the  terms  prescribed  (eziffere) 
from  the  Conductor^  and  hence  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Aediles  and  Censors,  who 
were  the  Loeatores  in  making  contracts  for  keeping  the  public  buildingB  in 
repair,  exigere  earta  tecto,  i.  e.  to  insist  that  the  bnilSngs  should  be  kepi  wind 
and  water  tight,  and  we  read  in  Cicero  of  Censoriae  leges  in  sartis  tectis  ezs- 
gendis  (see  p.  170.) 

Loeare  aliquid  utendum.  Again,  Loeare  may  be  need  somewhat  differentl  j 
in  the  sense  of  setting  down  or  supplying  some  object  which,  for  a  consideratioD, 
we  permit  another  party  to  make  use  of  and  enjoy  for  a  time.  Thus,  in  th« 
expressions,  Loeare  aUquid  utendum  and  Conducere  aliquid  utendum^  Om- 
dueere  applies  to  the  paying  party,  and  Loeare  is  equivalent  to  the  English 
To  let  on  Hire,  while  Conducere  means  To  Hire,  or  pay  a  consideration  for 
the  use  of  an  object.  In  this  sense  we  have  the  common  phrases,  Loeare 
aedes  and  Conducere  aedes,  applied  respectively  to  the  landlord,  who  lets  the 
house  and  receives  the  rent,  and  to  the  tenant,  who  hires  the  house  and  pays 
the  rent. 

8.  Socieias  in  its  widest  acceptation  denotes  two  or  more  persons  who  nnita 
or  combine  for  the  prosecution  of  a  common  object ;  in  its  more  restricted  sense 
it  denotes  a  mercantile  partnership  or  company,  the  individual  members  heang 
termed  SocU,  Such  were  the  companies  of  PubUcam^  described  above,  formed 
for  leasing  the  revenues. 

4.  Mandatum  properly  denotes  a  commission.  In  many  cases  a  penon 
might  find  it  convenient  to  intrust  (mandare)  legal  or  pecuniary  business  to  an 
agent  or  attorney,  who  was  termed  Mandatarius  or  Procurator,  and  if  any  one 
who  undertook  such  a  task  was  found  guilty  of  firaud^  or  even  of  carelessness, 
his  principal  might  seek  redress  by  an  Actio  Mandati.  See  specially,  Ci&  pro 
Kosc  Amer.  38,  39. 

In  all  Ohligationes  ex  Contractu  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  vexy  sharp  line  be- 
tween the  legal  essence  of  the  OhUgatio  and  the  proof.  Thus,  in  real  contracts,  the 
delivering  on  the  one  hand^  and  the  receiving  on  the  other,  constituted  the  legal 
obligation,  but  in  order  that  an  Actio,  founded  on  this  OhUgatio,  might  r^ 
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mKoeufyStf  maintoined,  it  would  be  neoesaaiy  for  flie  Pluntiff  to  prove  that  the 
olgect  had  been  actually  deUyered  to  the  Defendant.  In  yerilMif  contracts  the 
symbolical  transfer  constitated  the  obligation,  and  this  was  always  susceptible  of 
proof,  because  the  presence  of  a  certain  nnmbier  of  witnesses  was  a  necessary  part 
of  the  form.  In  literal  contracts  the  Latio  Expenri  in  the  ledger  of  one  party 
constituted  the  obligation,  and  if  corroborated  by  a  corresponding  Latio  Accepti 
in  the  ledger  of  the  other  party,  the  proof  was  complete,  but  if  no  such  entiy 
appeared  in  the  ledger  of  the  Defendant,  then  the  mere  &ct  of  the  Latio  Ea^tenn 
standing  in  the  ledger  of  the  Plaintiff  could  not  be  accepted  as  |«oof,  because 
it  might  be  a  false  entry,  and  hence  it  would  be  neceasaxy  to  seek  collateral 
evidence.  This,  as  hinted  above,  might  in  some  cases  be  afforded  by  the  books 
themsdves,  for  if  those  of  the  one  party  were  found  to  have  been  kept  in  a  dear, 
legular,  and  methodical  manner,  while  thoee  of  the  other  were  confused,  imper- 
fect, and  disfigured  by  erasures  (JUurae,}  then  a  strong  presumption  would 
arise  in  fiivoor  of  the  6nner. 
We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  great  divinon  of  ObKgationef, 

B.  OhUg<itione9  ex  Delicto.  ^ 

These  also  were  fourfold — 

a.  FurUim*  b,  Inkarkt,  c,  Dammmi  inUtria  datitm.  <L  Bapma  a.  Bona 
virapki, 

a.  Furtum^  theft.*  According  to  the  definition  of  Sabinus, — Qui  alienam 
rem  attreetamt  quum  id  se  invito  domino  facere  iudicare  deberet^  fuati  tems- 
TUB.    A  distinctioa  was  drawn  firom  the  earliest  times  between— 

1.  Furtum  manifeetwn^  and  2.  Furtum  nee  manifeetum, 

1.  Furtum  Manifestum.  According  to  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  a  Fur 
mani/estus^  that  is,  a  thief  caught  in  the  fact,  if  detected  in  plondering  by  night, 
might  be  lawfully  pat  to  death  on  the  spot ;  and  se  also  a  Fur  manifutus  by 
day,  if  he  defended  himself  with  a  lethal  weapon,  (cum  telo^)  but  if  he  did  not 
resist,  then  the  owner  of  the  property  aright  seize,  scourge,  and  detain  him  in  bonda. 

2.  Furtum  nee  Mani/eatum.  by  the  same  Code  a  Fur  nee  mani/estus  was 
compelled  to  restore  double  the  amount  of  the  property  stolen ;  but  both  in  this 
case  and  also  in  the  case  of  Furtum  manifestum,  the  person  plundered  was 
allowed  to  make  a  private  arrangement  with  the  thief. 

According  to  a  veiy  andent  usage,  if  a  person  suspected  that  property  which 
had  been  stolen  fiom  him  was  concealed  in  the  house  of  another,  he  was  allowed 
to  seardi  finr  it,  provided  he  entered  the  house  naked  save  a  g^e  (ticio  a.  Unteo 
vinctus)  and  holding  a  large  dish  (lanx)  with  both  hands.  A  seardi  so  con- 
ducted was  called  F^irti  per  Lancem  et  JAcium  Concq>tio.  The  thief,  if  detected 
in  this  manner,  was  punished  as  a  Fur  mantfestuey  and  the  person  in  whoae 
house  the  property  was  discovered,  although  not  himself  the  tbie(  was  bound, 
by  the  Laws  of  tiie  Xn  Tables,  to  restore  three  times  the  amount  of  what  had 
been  stolen,  the  suit  for  enfordng  this  penalty  being  termed  Actio  FurU  eon- 
cepti,  while  an  Actio  Furti  obJati  lay  against  any  one  who  had  conveyed  stolen 
propoty  and  lodeed  it  in  the  hands  of  another. 

in  process  of  tune  the  law  against  theft  was  in  so  for  reUzed  that  in  the  case 
of  a  Furtum  Mamfestum,  when  not  aggravated  by  darkness  or  violence,  the 
thief  waa  not  phu»a  under  personal  restraint,  but  was  compeQed  in  an  Actio 
Furti  to  restore  the  stolen  property  fourfold. 

1  Oalna  III.  i  lS8—989b 
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b.  Iniuria.  ^  An  Actio  Inmriarum  \aj  agaioBt  any  one  who  had  aasaulted 
or  offered  violenoe,  not  merely  in  deeds  but  words,  to  any  Roman  dtissen,  whether 
Std  luriSf  or  In  Potestate^  or  In  Manu^  or  In  Tutela. 

1.  By  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  Lex  Talionis,  ^^  an  eye  for  an  eye  and 
a  tooth  for  a  tooth,"  might  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  personal  injuries.  This, 
however,  was  not  applied  universally ;  for  the  compensation  fixed  for  a  broken 
bone  was  three  hundred  Asses  if  the  sufferer  was  a  free  man,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  if  he  was  a  slave,  the  master  of  the  slave,  in  the  latter  case,  being,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  the  aggrieved  par^.  For  assaults  of  a  more  trifling  character 
the  fine  was  twenty-five  Asses. 

2.  Mala  Carmina.  Famosi  LibeUL  The  Laws  of  the  XU  Tables  were 
particularly  severe  in  the  matter  of  libellous  verses — Nostrae  (says  Cicero) 
duodecim  tdbulae,  quum  perpaucas  res  capite  sanxissenii  in  his  hanc  qaoqm 
sanciendam  putaverunty  si  quis  occentavisset^  sive  carmen  condidisset,  quod 
infamiam  faceret  flagitiumve  aUeri — the  punishment,  if  we  can  believe  Por- 
phyrio  and  other  scholiasts,  being  flogging  the  offender  to  death. 

In  process  of  time  the  Lex  Talioms  and  other  penalties  for  Iniuria^  fixed  by 
the  ancient  laws,  fell  altogether  into  disuse,  and  Actiones  for  pecuniaiy  oompen- 
sation,  founded  upon  Praetorian  Edicts,  were  substituted.  By  the  Lex  Cornelia 
de  Iniuriis,  any  one  who  had  inflicted  bodily  injury  upon  another  was  liable  to  be 
criminally  indicted,  and,  if  convicted,  might  be  banished  or  condemned  to  work 
in  the  mines. 

c.  Damnum  Iniuria  datum, '  damage  done  to  the  property  of  another.  It 
would  seem  that,  by  the'  Laws  of  the  XU  Tables,  any  one  who  in  any  way  had 
damaged  the  property  of  another  could  be  compelled  to  make  compensation.  By 
the  Lex  AquilUa,  (B.C.  286,)  any  one  who,  through  malice,  or  culpable  neglect 
(dolo  aut  culpa)  caused  the  death  of  a  slave  or  any  fourfooted  domestic  animal 
belonging  to  his  neighbour,  could  be  compelled  to  pay  the  highest  price  at  which 
a  similar  object  had  been  sold  during  the  space  of  a  year  anteoBdent  to  the  offence ; 
any  other  damage  to  the  property  of  another  was  to  be  compensated  for  by  paying 
the  highest  price  which  the  object  had  borne  during  the  space  of  a  month 
antecedent. 

d.  Bapina.  Bona  vi  rapta*  Robbery  by  open  violence  seems,  in  ancient 
times,  to  have  been  included  in  the  Actio  damni  iniuria  dad;  but  when  the 
crime  became  common  during  the  civil  wars,  M.  Lncnllus,  when  I^raetor,  endeav- 
oured to  repress  these  disorders  by  introducing  a  new  Actio  honorum  vi 
raptorum,  by  which  the  robber  was  compelled  to  restore  the  property  plundered 
threefold,  and,  in  some  cases,  fourfold. 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  classes  of  ObUgaHoneSy  which  we  have  enumerated, 
the  Roman  lawyers  reckoned  two  sub-dasses,  viz. : — 

1.  OhUgatkmes  quasi  ex  Contractu,  and,  2.  Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto. 

Examples  of  the  Obligationes  quasi  ex  Contractu  are  offered  by  three 
AcHones,  founded  upon  them,  to  which  we  have  adverted  abov^  (p.  259.) 
1.  Actio  FamiUae  erciscundae.  2.  Actio  Communi  dividundo,  3.  Actio 
Finium  regundorum, 

Obtigationes  quasi  ex  delicto, '  upon  which  an  Actio  Damni  in/ecH  might 
be  founded,  arose  when  any  procedure,  on  the  part  of  one  individual  threatened 

1  etc.  do  R.  TV.  ia     Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  Epp.  IL     158.     Fett  a.r.  Tatlomit,  p.  ML     Aul. 
Oell.  XVL  10.  XX.  1. 
a  Oaius  IIL  i  2ia->3]9.    CIo.  pro  Rose  Com.  11.    Fest  t.r.  Rtmitiat,  p.  9B6, 
*  Cia  Y«rr.  L  60.  Top.  4.  9.  la    IosUb.  Iiutit.  IV.  r.  1. 
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to  prove  injnrioad  to  the  person  or  property  of  another  individaal,  in  which  case, 
the  ktter  might  call  upon  the  former  to  take  measures  to  prevent  snch  an  injury 
as  was  anticipated,  or  to  give  security  that,  if  the  injury  was  inflicted,  ade- 
quate oompentatioa  would  be  made. 

THE  ADMmiSTRATION  OF  THE  LAWS. 

All  judicial  proceedings  were  comprehended  under  the  general  term  Indicia^ 
and  these  were  naturally  divided  into  Indicia  Publica  and  Indicia  Privata, 
which  correspond  closely  with  what  we  designate  as  Criminal  Trials  and  Civil 
Suits;  the  subject  of  the  former  being  those  offences  which  may  be  regarded  ajs 
affecting  the  interests  of  the  community  as  a  body,  such  as  murder,  treason, 
embezzlement  of  public  money,  forgery,  malversation  in  a  provincial  governor, 
and  many  others ;  the  subject  of  the  latter  being  those  disputes,  chiefly  regarding 
property,  which  arise  between  individuals,  and  in  which  the  state  has  no  interest 
beyond  that  of  providing  the  means  for  a  legal  and  equitable  decision.  Cicero 
^I^ro  Caecin.  2)  points  out  the  distinction  very  clearly  ' — Omnia  indicia,  ant 
aistrahendamm  controversiamm,  ant  jmniendomm  maleficiorum  caussa 
reperta  sunt;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  certain  wrongs 
which  among  ourselves  are  made  the  grounds  of  criminal  prosecutions,  were 
regarded  by  the  Bomans  as  subjects  for  a  civil  suit  only,  and  vice  versa. 
Thus,  during  the  later  centuries  of  the  republic  prosecutions  for  theft  were 
Indicia  Privata,  while  adultery  exposed  the  offender  to  a  criminal  impeach- 
ment. 

I.  luDiciA  Privata. 

In  explaining  the  details  of  a  civil  suit  we  may  consider — 1.  The  Persons 
coTicemed,  2.  The  actual  Process.  The  persons  concerned  belonged  to  two 
chisses. 

1.  The  persons  who  decided  the  suit. 

2.  The  persons  who  carried  on  the  suit,  i.e.  the  Actor  and  the  Beus,  with 
their  counsel,  agents,  witnesses,  &c. 

The  JTadiicfl  ia  €ivll  Saita. — ^In  the  earliest  ages  the  Kings  actod  as  supreme 
judges  in  dvil  as  well  as  in  criminal  trials ;  and  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquinfl  these  functions  were,  for  a  time,  discharged  by  the  Consuls.  The 
Consuls  were  relieved  from  judicial  duties  after  the  institution  of  the  Praetorship, 
(B.C.  367,)  and  from  that  time  nntil  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  presided  in  the  dvil  courts.  Some  of  the 
other  magistzates,  such  as  the  Aediles  and  the  Quaestors,  had  the  right  of  acting 
as  judges  (iurisdictio)  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  own  departments ;  but  aU 
ordinazy  controversies  between  man  and  man  were  submitted  to  the  Praetor. 
In  the  Provinces,  the  Provindal  Governor,  and  in  the  cities  of  Italy  which 
adopted  Roman  forms,  the  chief  magistrate  had  lurisdictioy  and  exercised  the 
same  powers  as  the  Praetor  at  Rome. 

mode  itf  wkick  the  Prmetor  exercised  JTariedictloii.— In  veiy  simple 
causes  the  Praetor  at  once  dedded  the  matter  ia  dispute,  and  the  process  was 
termed  Actio  Extraordinaria ;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  causes,  hence  termed 

1  Cicero  emploji  the  phnees  ludieia  Privata  (Top.  17)  end  Cmua  PubBeag  (pro  Boe& 
Amerln.  81 ;)  but  it  Memi  donbtftil  whether  the  teohalcel  dlritlon  Into  ludieia  Publiea  and 
Judieia  Privata  wee  reeogniied  until  employed  in  the  writlnge  of  the  Jnrlste  of  the  empire, 
end  even  by  them  the  former  term  It  need  in  a  reetrloted  senie  (Meoer.  Digest  XL  f.  I.) 
The  worde  of  Ulpien  (Digest.  L  i.  1.)  clearly  points  to  the  dirieion  adopted  abore— Poblicov 
l«s  §U  food  ad  ataiitm  rH  Bomanae  apectat,  >mrrATPn.  guod  ad  tinguhnam  fUOitatnm, 
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Aedonea  Ordinariae^  be  appointed  one  or  more  nmpireB,  for  whom  the  genenl 
term  is  Tudez^  to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  prononnce  judgment ; 
bnt  he  previoualj  instmcted  the  Judex  as  to  the  points  of  law  inyolved,  imd  laid 
down  the  principles  upon  which  the  dedsion  was  to  be  based.  After  tiie  Judex 
had  pronounced  judgment,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Praetor  to  give  effect  to 
that  judgment. 

Hence  the  jorisdictioa  of  the  Fhietor  was  said  to  be  expressed  bj  three  words 
Do,  Dioo,  Addioo. 

Ddbat  Actionem  et  Judices,  he  gave  permission  to  bring  the  suit  into  court, 
and  appointed  one  or  mora  umpires. 

JHcebat  Jus^  he  laid  down  the  law  for  the  guidance  of  the  Judices. 

Addicebat  Bona  vel  Damtia^  he  gave  effect  to  the  decision  of  the  JudiceM  fay 
fonnaliy  making  over  the  property  in  dispute  to  the  lawful  owner,  or  by  awavdiiig 
compensation  for  an  injury  sustained.  To  these  words  Ovid  refers  in  his  defini- 
tioQ  ^JHes  Fasti  and  J>ie8  Nefasti^  when  he  says — 

nie  Neftutua  erit  per  qnem  Tria  Verba  silentur. 

Fasttu  erit  per  qnem  lege  licebit  agi.^ 

• 

The  Praetor  had  full  powers,  in  vutue  of  his  office,  to  take  all  the  alcps 
described  without  consultation  with  others ;  but,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  he 
frequently  sought  the  advice  of  those  who  were  learned  in  the  law,  and  who, 
when  called  in  to  assist  him,  were  termed  his  CoruiUarii  or  Atsessares.  * 

Tke  Indices  in  Civil  Sniu  were  distinguished  by  different  names,  according 
k>  the  manner  of  thar  election,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  discharge. 

1.  Judices  in  a  restricted  sense.  When  the  question  turned  upon  a  simple 
matter  of  fact,  the  parties  themselves,  or,  if  they  could  not  agree,  the  Ptaetor, 
nominated  a  single  umpire,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  was  named  speeiaDy 
Judex, 

2.  Athitru  When,  in  addition  to  simple  matters  of  fact,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  umpire  to  pronounce  upon  questions  of  equity,  he  was  termed  Arbiter, 
Hence,  a  ludex  would  be  appointed  in  an  Actio  stricti  turn,  an  Arbiter  in  an 
Actio  exjide  bona^  (see  p.  268,)  and  a  lawsuit,  when  founded  on  Actio  ttricd 
iuris^  was  termed  Judicium^  when  founded  on  Actio  ex  fde  &ono,  was  termed 
Arbitrium,  ^ 

8.  CenJtumviri,  Matters  of  an  important  and  complicated  nature  were  usually 
referred  by  the  Praetor  to  the  judicial  college  of  the  Cenfumtm^'.  This  consisted 
of  individuals  elected  annually,  probably  in  the  Comitia  Tributa,  three  fitnu  each 
of  the  thirty-five  Tribes,  making  in  all  one  hundred  and  five,  or,  in  round 
numbers,  C&itumvixi,  The  period  when  this  body  was  instituted  is  unknown. 
The  name  cannot  be  older  than  B.C.  241,  for  then  first  the  Tribes  were  incresaaed 
to  thurty-five ;  (p.  68 ;)  but  a  similar  board  may  have  existed  at  a  much  earlier 
epoch,  (see  Liv.  III.  55,)  in  the  Decemviri  Sditibus  iudicandis^  of  whom  we 
have  spoken  above,  (p.  196,)  and  may  have  been  gradually  augmented.  We 
are  unable  to  determine  the  precise  limits  of  their  jurisdiction,  which  appears, 
in  certain  cases,  to  have  extended  even  to  criminal  trials ;  but  it  would  appear 
that  causes  connected  with  wills  and  successions  were  very  finequentiy  subnutted 

Orld  Fart.  I.  47.    Maerok  8.  L  16.    Varro  L.U  YL  83a 
!CIc.  pro  Plaae.  3&  de  Ormt  I.  S7.  In  Verr.  II.  S9. 

See  Clc.  pro  Roacio  Comoad.  i.  where  theae  dtatinotlont  are  tally  wplained,  and  eomni 
Top.  17.  w      ir       -•  ** 
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to  them,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  Cicero  (De  Orat.  I.  88)  gives  along,  bat,  as 
he  himself  indicates,  hj  no  means  a  complete  catalogue  of  Causae  Centum' 
viraleg. 

In  later  times,  nnder  the  empire,  the  Praetor  himself  sat  as  president  in  the 
court  of  die  Centomiori ;  their  numbers  were  increased  to  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  tbej  were  divided  into  two,  and  sometimes  into  four,  sections,  (quadruplex 
iudiciunii)  which,  in  certain  cases,  judged  separately.  ^ 

When  the  Centummri  sat  in  judgment  (Centumvirale  Tudieium)  a  spear  was 
set  upright  before  them,  and  hence  the  phrases  ludicium  hastae — CerUumviralem 
hastam  cogere — Centum  gravis  hasta  virorum — Cessat  centeni  moderatriz 
iudicis  Acuto,  &o.'  According  to  the  explanation  of  Gains,  (lY.  §  16,)  the 
HasiOy  being  a  symbol  of  legal  right  of  ownership,  (iusH  dofninu^)  was  held  to 
be  a  suitable  emblem  for  a  oourt  which  settled  eonflicting  daims — maxime  enim 
sua  esse  credehant  quae  ex  hostibus  oepissent:  unde  in  CentumviraUbus  iudiciis 
hasta  praepanitur, 

4.  Eecuperateres.  This  name  was  originally  given  to  a  mixed  body  of 
rommissioneiB,  appointed  by  a  convention  between  two  states  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  any  daims  and  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  between  the  members 
of  those  states.  Subsequently  a  judicial  corporation,  consisting  of  three  or  five 
individmds,  who  bore  the  name  of  Recuperatares^  was  establish^  at  Rome,  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  Praetor  Feregrinus,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  as 
umpires  in  suits  in  whidi  Peregrini  were  concerned.  In  trials  before  the  Recu- 
f}eratores  all  those  tedious  and  complicated  formalities  which  characterised 
ordinary  processes  between  dtizens,  were  dispensed  with ;  and  hence,  it  would 
appear  that  when  a  speedy  decision  was  desired,  the  parties,  although  both  Roman 
citizens,  sometimes,  by  mutual  consent,  submitted  their  cause  to  the  Eecupera- 
tores,* 

'1  he  Parries  ta  Civil  Salts. — ^The  parties  in  a  dvil  suit  were,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  phiintiff,  termed  Actor  s.  Petitory  and  the  defendant,  termed  Reus 
8.  Adversarius^  the  name  Adversarius  being,  however,  q>plicable  to  dther  party. 
It  was  not  essential  that  the  parties  should  appear  in  person,  either  or  both  might 
conduct  their  case  by  means  of  an  agent,  who,  according  to  drcumstanoes,  was 
styled  Cogmtor  or  Procurator.  A  Cognitor  appears  to  have  been  named  in 
oourt,  with  certain  formalities,  in  the  presence  of  both  parties,  and  hence  the 
party  for  whom  he  appeared  became  at  once  responsible  for  his  acts.  A  Pro^ 
curator^  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  necessarily  named  in  court,  and  might  be 
appointed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  opposite  party,  and  therefore  was  obliged 
himself  to  give  security  that  Us  acts  would  be  adopted  bv  his  prindpal.  W^ 
shall  reserve  our  remarks  upon  the  connsd  (jMitroni)  employed  to  plead,  until 
we  treat  of  criminal  trials. 

Before  considering  the  regular  steps  of  a  suit,  it  is  necessaiy  to  explain  the 
signification  of  two  terms  dosely  connected  with  the  history  of  dvil  processes. 
These  are  Legis  Aciiones  s.  Actiones  LegiHmae  and  Formulae. 

I^cfls  Actieaes. — ^In  the  earlier  ases  of  the  republic,  when  a  party  instituted 
a  suit  against  another,  he  was  obliffed  to  make  his  claim  according  to  a  certain 
prescribeii  form  of  words,  derived  directly  from  the  law  upon  whwh  the  daim 
vras  founded,  and  to  this  form  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  strictly.    The  form 

1  Cle.  d«  kf.  Mgr.  IL  17.  Ovid.  Triit.  H.  91.  PbMdr.  lit.  z.  Sft.  Plla  Epp.  L  5.  IS.  IT. 
14.  IV.  34.  V.  I.  VL  4  SI  IX.  S3.  Qttlntll.  t  O.  IV.  1.  87.  V.  IL  1.  YII.  1  XL  1.  XIL  ^ 
Dlalof,  de  mntia  C  E.  S&  VsL  Max.  YII.  tUL  I.  Smt  Oot.  SS.  AnL  OsU.  XVI.  la 
PaaL  DiM.  M,w.  C0tdm»niraHm  AMMa.  pa  64.  64. 

1 W9SL  fcT.  Ruiptrmhot  ^  174.    Ut.XLIU.1    Cla  In  V«rr.  HL  II.    Oft!iitLil04. 
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employed  was  termed  Legis  Actio,  and  the  peraon  who  employed  it  was  said  Lege 
Agere,  The  Legis  Actio  varied  aooording  to  the  nature  of  the  case ;  and  if  anj- 
plaintiff  selected  a  wrong  Legis  Actio,  or  departed  a  hair*s  breadth  from  the 
precise  words  of  the  proper  form,  he  was  at  onee  nonsuited — eo  res  perducta  est, 
uty  vel  qui  minimvm  errasset,  perderet  (Gains  IV.  §  80.)  The  knowledge  of 
these  forms  was,  for  a  long  period,  confined  to  the  Patricians  and  especially  to 
the  Pontifioes,  and  hence  the  whole  administration  of  the  Civil  Law  was,  for  a 
lengthened  period,  virtually  in  their  hands.  Gains  (lY.  §  12)  enumerates  &9e 
classes  of  these  Legis  Actiones — Lege  auiem  agebaivr  modis  qmnqne:  Siicra^ 
mento:  -Per  ludicis  Postulationem:  Per  Condictionem:  Per  Manus  Irdec- 
tionem:  Per  Pignoris  Captionem. 

1.  Sacramento,  So  cidled,  because  at  the  commencement  of  the  process,  each 
of  the  contending  parties  deposited  or  gave  security  for  a  certain  sum,  called 
Sacramentum,  which  was  forfeited  to  the  public  by  the  loser.  According  to  the 
Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  the  amount  of  the  Sacramentum  was  500  Aaaes  in 
suits  where  the  value  of  the  property  in  dispute  amounted  to  1000  Asses  or 
upwards,  and  50  Asses  when  the  value  was  below  1000  Asses.  The  parties 
resorting  to  this  kind  of  Legis  Actio,  whioh  appears  to  have  been  i^plicable  to 
a  great  variety  of  cases,  were  said  Contendere  Sacramento,  The  term  Sacra- 
mentum may  have  been  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  parties  having  been 
originally  required  to  take  an  oath  upon  depositing  the  sum,  or  from  the  drcum- 
stance  of  the  forfeited  deposit  having  been  originally  applied  to  holy  purposes. 
See  Varro  L.L.  V.  §  180. 

2.  Per  ludicis  Postidationem,  When  both  parties,  by  mutual  consent, 
appeared  before  the  Praetor  and  requested  him  to  name  a  Index. 

8.  Per  Condictionem,  When  the  pluntiff  formally  summoned  the  defendant 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate  on  the  thirtieth  day  after  the  summons,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  an  umpire — Actor  adversario  denuntiabat,  ut  ad  iudicem 
capiendum  die  tricesimo  adesset, 

4.  Per  Manus  Iniectionem,  When  a  party  had  been  judicially  sentenced  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money  to  another,  and  had  £uled  to  discharge  the  debt  within 
thnty  days,  then  the  creditor  was  entitled — lege  tWicati— to  lay  hands  upon 
the  defaulter  and  bring  him  by  force  before  the  magistrate,  with  the  view  of 
compelling  payment.  The  Legis  Actio  per  Manus  Iniectionem  was,  by  subse- 
quent laws,  extended  to  various  eases  in  which  there  had  been  no  previous 
judicial  sentence.    These  are  enumerated  by  Gains  lY.  §  21 — 26. 

5.  Per  Pignoris  Captionem,  In  certain  cases  a  creditor  was  entitled  to 
distrain  the  goods  of  his  debtor  without  a  judicial  sentence,  provided  he  made 
use  of  certain  prescribed  forms.  This  Legis  Actio  was  permitted  to  a  soldier  or 
an  Eques,  when  the  parties  bound  to  furnish  Stipendinm  or  Aes  H&rdearittm 
had  failed  to  perform  the  obligation,  to  the  seller  of  a  victim  for  sacrifice,  and  to 
PubJicani,  when  tax  payers  failed  to  pay  a  legal  impost.  See  Gains  IV.  §  26 
— 29.  comp.  Cio.  in  Terr.  III.  11. 

Fonnalae. — ^The  difficulties,  and  inconveniences,  and  uncertiunties  attendant 
upon  the  employment  of  the  Legis  Actiones  were  so  numerous  and  became  so 
insupportable,  that  as  lawsuits  became  more  firequent  and  more  complicated,  they 
gradually  fell  into  desuetude,  and  at  length,  by  a  Lex  Aebutia  and  two  Leges 
luliae,  (the  precise  date  of  these  enactments  is  unknown,)  they  were  formidly 
abolished,  except  in  a  few  special  cases,  and  the  procedure  by  Formulae  s.  Verba 
Concepta  substituted. 

The  grand  distinction  between  the  use  of  Legis  Actiones  and  Formvitae 
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listed,  originally,  in  this,  that  while  the  fonner  were  selected  and  employed  by 
plaintiffs  at  their  own  risk,  the  latter  proceeded  from  the  supreme  judge,  and 
were,  in  fact,  carefully  worded  instructions  to  the  index,  adapted  to  the  circnm- 
stances  of  the  case,  after  these  had  been  ascertained  from  the  statements  of  the 
parties.  Indeed,  the  Formviae,  in  many  instances,  corresponded  closely  with 
"what  we  term  the  Ismes  submitted  to  a  jury,  when  trials  by  jury  are  resorted  to 
in  civil  suits. 

Eventually,  indeed,  the  Formidae  ad^>ted  to  cases  of  a  particular  class  became 
fixed,  and  the  number  of  these  established  Formulae  was  constantly  increased 
by  the  annual  Edicts  of  the  Praetors,  by  whom  new  Formulae  were,  from  time 
to  time,  introduced  to  meet  new  circumstances.  In  the  days  of  Cicero  these 
established  FormuUu  had  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  orator  declares 
that  provision  had  been  made  for  every  possible  contingency ;  and  it  appears, 
that  at  this  period,  the  plaintiff  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  the  Formula 
according  to  which  he  wished  his  case  to  be  tried,  although  the  technical  precision 
of  the  Legis  Actiones  was  no  longer  essential — Sunt  iura,  sunt  fobmulae  de 
omniims  rebus  constitutae^  ne  quis  aut  in  genere  iniuriae,  aut  ratione  actionis 
errarepossiL  Expressae  sunt  enim  ex  unius  cuiusque  damno,  dolore,  incom^ 
modo,  calamiiate,  iniuria,  puhUcae  a  Praetore  Fobmulab,  ad  quas  privata 
lis  accommodatur.    Gic  pro  Boec  Comoed.  8. 

Formulae  were  divided  into  two  dasses — 

1.  Formulae  in  lus  concmtae, 

2.  Formulae  in  Factum  Conceptae. 

The  fonner  were  employed  when  the  facts  of  a  case  were  admitted,  and  it  was 
necessary  merely  to  determine  the  legal  consequences  or  results  of  those  facts, 
and  whether,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  any  damage  had  been  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  if  damage  had  been  sustained,  to  decide  the  amount.  The  latter 
were  employed  when  the  Judex  was  called  upon  to  decide  with  regard  to  the 
truth  of  conflicting  statements  as  well  as  on  the  legal  validity  of  the  claim.  An 
example  of  each,  taken  from  Gains  (lY.  §  47)  will  make  the  n.<iture  of  the 
Formulae  belonging  to  each  class  sufficiently  distinct  In  what  follows  it  is  to 
be  observed  that  Aulus  Agerius  and  Numerius  Negidius  are  fictitious  names 
representing  an  imaginair  Actor  and  Reus. 

1.  ludex  esto.  Quod  Aulus  Agerius  apud  Numerium  Negidium  mensam 
argenteam  deposuU,  qua  de  re  agitur^  qmdquid  ob  earn  rem  Numerium 
Negidium  Aulo  Agerio  dare  facere  oportet  ex  fide  hona  eius,  id  iudex 

Numerium  Negidium  AtUo  Agerio  condemnato Si  non  paret; 

absolvito. 

2.  Judex  esto.  Si  paret,  Aulum  Agerium  apud  Numerium  Negidium 
mensam  argenteam  deposuisse,  eamque  dole  mah  NumerU  Negidii  Aulo  Agerio 
reddilam  non  esse,  quanti  ea  res  erit,  tantam  pecuniam  iudex  Numerium 
Negidium  Aulo  Agerto  condemnato :  si  non  paret,  absolvito. 

F«ni  mt  Ptmms  la  a  ClvU  A«ti«— Although  it  is  manifest  that  the  form  of 
process  must  have  undergone  many  changes  in  details  during  the  long  period 
which  elapsed  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  downfal  of  the  constitution, 
and  must  have  been  much  influenced  by  the  gradual  transition  from  the  Legis 
Actiones  to  the  Formulae;  yet,  in  so  far  as  our  authorities  enable  us  to  judge, 
it  appears  to  have  varied  littie  in  its  general  outline.  It  always  consisted,  as 
may  be  inferred  frt>m  what  has  been  said  above,  of  two  parts — 

1.  Proceedings  before  the  Praetor,  said  to  be  /ft  Jure. 

2.  Proceedings  before  the  Judex,  said  to  be  /n  Judido, 
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lPg#caf>^i«g>  la  !■■«•— It  nnift  be  borne  in  mind,  thai  no  soit  oonld  lit 
brought  into  oonrt  except  npon  a  Dies  Fastus^  and  the  knowledge  of  theee  was 
jeidouBl/  guarded  by  the  Pontifioee  until  betrayed,  along  with  other  aecreta,  by 
G^  Flaviufl  (p.  244.)  The  Praetor,  during  the  eaiiier  ages,  administered  jusdoe 
in  the  ComUium^  (p.  12,)  seated  oo  hia  SeUa  CurvUs^  whidi  was  placed  npoo 
an  elevated  platform,  termed  TrQmnalf  around  which,  bot  on  a  lower  levd,  a 
number  of  seats,  called  SubselUay  were  arranged  for  the  oouTenienoe  of  ^  parties 
who  had  business  to  transact  Towards  the  doee  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire  the  Tribunal  of  the  Praetor  was  usually  placed  in  one  of  the  atatd/ 
JBadlieae  (p.  19,)  which  sunounded  the  Forum. 

VoccUio  in  lus.  The  first  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  was  to  sammon 
the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  Praetor,  (vocare  in  t'tcs,^  and  in  case  of  a 
refiisal  or  an  attempt  to  escape,  the  plaintiff  was  authorized,  by  the  Laws  of  the 
XLL  Tables,  to  drag  him  to  the  judgment-seat  by  force ;  but  he  was  required,  in 
the  first  place,  to  call  upon  a  bystander  to  bear  witness  (anieitari)  to  the  fiicCa. 
This  ancient  practice  seems  to  have  been  in  force  eren  when.  Horace  wrote,  as  we 
gather  from  tiie  well  known  scene  at  the  conclusion  of  Sat.  I.  iz.  A  defendant 
could  not,  however,  be  dragged  from  his  own  house ;  but  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  he  was  wilfully  conoealmff  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  an  appearance  in  oouit, 
the  Praetor  might  confiscate  nis  prqpoty  for  the  benefit  of  the  plamtiff—- ilctor 
in  bona  mittel^itur. 

A  defendant  was  not  obHged  to  appear  personally  if  he  could  find  another  to 
undertake  his  cause,  and  such  a  representative  was  originally  tenned  Vindexn 
The  Vindex^  who,  in  ancient  times,  gave  surety  that  uie  defendant  would  be 
forthcoming  when  necessary,  seems  gradually  to  have  passed  into  the  Cogwii&r 
or  Procurator. 

Intentio.  Actionis  Postulaiio,  Exceptio,  &a  The  parties  having  appeared 
before  the  Praetor,  the  plaintiff  made  a  statement  of  his  chum,  (/nteafib,)  and 
asked  leave  to  bring  the  suit  into  court  (Actionem  postidabatJ)  The  defendant 
then  simply  denied  his  liability,  or  gave  in  a  plea  in  law  (excepHo,)  The  Praetor, 
if  he  required  farther,  information,  might  order  the  plaintiff  to  answer  the 
Exception  which  was  done  by  a  Replication  and  to  this,  again,  the  defendant 
might  make  a  rejoinder,  called,  at  this  stage.  Duplication  and  the  DupUcath 
might  be  followed  by  Triplication  a  QuadrupHcatiOn  &c. 

uthe  Praetor  considers  that  a  prima  fecie  case  had  been  made  out,  he  gave 
the  plaintiff  leave  to  bring  his  suit  into  court,  (dahat  Actionem^)  and  the  plaintiff 
tiien  declared  what  Actio  he  intended  to  employ  (edebat  Actionem,)  After  the 
Formulae  were  substituted  for  the  Legis  Actionesn  the  appropriate  Formula  was 
selected  sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  Praetor,  more  frequently  in  later 
times  by  the  plaintiff. 

ludicis  Datio,  Comperendinatio.  These  preliminaries  having  been  con- 
cluded, the  parties  were  required  to  present  themselves  again  before  the  Praetor, 
and  the  Lex  Pinaria  (Gains  lY.  §  15)  fixed  that  this  second  i^pearance  should 
take  place  within  a  limited  period  a^  the  first.  If  the  paities,  during  this 
interval,  had  been  unable  to  come  to  any  arrangement,  then  the  Praetor  refeired 
the  matter  to  a  Judex,  an  Arbiter^  or  the  Centumvirin  as  the  cause  might 
require ;  and  the  parties  were  obliged  to  prosecute  their  suit  on  the  next  day  but 
one— Dies  PeretuHni — Dies  Comperendini — and  hence  the  tenn  Cbrnpem- 
dinatio. 

Litis  Coniestatio,  This  finished  the  proceedings  before  the  Praetor,  that  is, 
the  proceedings  m  tiirf  ,  and  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  comprehended 
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under  the  general  term  LUis  Contestation  a  phrase  which  seems  originally  to 
have  been  confined  to  the  notice  given  bj  both  parties  to  their  witnesses  to 
appear  before  the  Index.  At  this  stage  the  canse  was  termed  by  jurists  ludiciuin 
accepftim  s.  ordinatum. 

VadimoruunL  At  difierent  stages  of  the  proceedings  tn  lure  the  p1ainti£P 
might  call  npoo  the  defendant  to  give  bail— Dare  Vades — Dare  s.  Facere 
Vadimomtttn — for  his  appearance,  and  in  so  doing  was  said  Vadari  Reum^ 
that  is,  to  hold  the  defender  to  bail,  or  to  let  him  go  on  his  sureties.  When  the 
defendant  appeared  at  the  appointed  time  and  place  he  wss  said  Sietere  s.  Obire 
Vadimonwm;  bat  if  he  faikd  to  appear,  he  was  said  Deeerere  Vadimonium; 
the  caose  was  called  Judicium  desertum^  and  the  Praetor  at  once  gave  judgment 
for  Uie  plaintiff.  Generally,  at  any  stage  in  the  smt,  either  in  tare  or  in  iudicio, 
if  one  of  the  parties  faQed  to  iq>pear  personally  or  by  his  agents  withont  being 
al^  to  allege  a  yalid  apology,  (iusta  excusatiOj')  then  the  judgment  was  girea 
by  defjwlt  in  faTonr  of  the  opposing  party. 

Vades.  Praedes,  Sponaores.  These  words  may  all  be  rendered  by  the 
English  Sureties.  According  to  Ansonius  and  Paolns  Diaoonns,  Vas  denotes  a 
surety  in  a  Res  CapitaUs;  PraeSy  a  snrety  in  a  Civil  Snit. 

Qnis  subit  in  poenam  Capitali  Indido?  Vas — 
Quid  si  ISb  fherit  Nmnmaria,  Qois  dabitor?  Praes. 

Bat  it  cannot  be  proved  firom  classical  writers  that  this  distinction  was  obsenred 
either  in  legal  phraseology,  or  in  the  language  of  ordinary  life.^  Praedium 
originally  signified  any  property  which  a  Praes  assigned  in  security  to  the  state* 
bat  in  process  of  time  was  used  in  a  general  sense  for  Landed  Property.  Prae^ 
diaior^  as  we  learn  from  Gains,'  was  one  who  bought  from  the  people  a  Praedium 
which  had  been  pledged  to  them. 

Sponsor  was  a  person  who  became  surety  to  a  Creditor  for  the  performance 
of  an  ObKgatio  on  the  part  of  a  Debitor  (p.  268.)  When  there  were  several 
Sponsores  joiniiiy  bound,  they  were  called  relatively  to  each  other,  Consponsores. 
A  surety,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Obligation  was  sometimes  termed 
Sponsory  sometimes  Fidepromissory  sometimes  Fideiussor.* 

Pr«ccediags  la  Indioio. — The  parties  appeared  on  the  appointed  day  before 
the  ludexy  who  took  an  oath  to  decide  impaitially,  and  was  usually  assisted  by 
penons  of  high  reputation  learned  in  the  law — HiSn  quos  tibi  advocastiy  vins 
electissimis  civitatis — ^are  the  words  of  Cicero  when  addressing  a  Judex  (Pro 
Qninct.  2.) 

A  statement  of  the  case  was  then  made  by  both  parties,  (^Causae  CoUectio  s. 
Coniection)  evidence  was  adduced,  both  oral  (^Testes)  and  documentary,  {Tabulae 
— Epistolae — Codices — RaUcmeSn)  depositions  were  read,  {TesHmonium  red- 
tare^)  the  advocates  (Patront)  commented  at  length  upon  the  details ;  and  after 
a  full  hearing,  the  Judex  or  fudices  pronounced  sentence  at  once,  or,  if  doubts 
still  remained,  put  off  the  cause  (projerre  iudidum)  for  further  debate,  and  this 
was  sometimes  repeated  again  and  again  (saqnus  prolato  iudiciOj  Cic  pro. 
Caec4.) 

The  final  sentence,  when  in  fiivour  of  the  plaintiff,  was  termed  Condemnation 
when  in  favour  of  the  defendant,  AbsoIuHo. 

1  Yarro  L.  L.  VI.  }  74.  Anion.  EldjIL  XIL  Paul  Dlae.  n  r.  Tadem  n.  37Z  a  ▼.  Mametoi 
u  151.    PMttd  AMon.  In  Cl«  ta  Ytrr.  Act.  IL  L  4&  54. 

s  Oaiat  XL  ftSI.  oompu  Cla.  ad  Att  XIL  14. 17.  pro  BaIIk  MX  VaL  Max.  VIIL  zlL  1.  SmI 
Claud.  9. 
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TiBdllctee.  Ttedicatio. — The  proceedings  detailed  aboye  were  common  fo 
AcHones  in  Bern  and  Actiones  in  Personam  alike.  But  in  Actiones  in  Rem^ 
the  Plfuntiff,  upon  reoeiTing  leave  to  bring  his  soit  into  court,  usually  made  a 
cUim  (  Vindiciae)  for  temporary  possession  of  the  object  in  dispute  untU  the  suit 
should  be  finally  settled ;  (pendente  lite;)  this  was  commonly  met  by  a  oonnter 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  and  the  Plraetor  was  called  upon,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  dedde  upon  this  preUminary  daim.  The  technical  term  for  a 
claim  of  this  nature  was  vindiciae,  the  act  of  making  the  daim  Vindicaiio  s. 
Poetulatio  Vindiciarum^  the  discussion  which  f(^owed  Lis  Vindicianim^  the 
Praetor,  in  pronoundng  his  decision,  was  said  Dare  s.  Dicere  Vindicias  seeun- 
dum  aUerum^  and  the  party  to  whom  he  awarded  temporary  possession  was 
said  Ferre  Vindicias,  Thus,  if  it  were  asserted  that  an  individual,  who  was 
living  as  a  slave  in  the  possession  of  a  master,  was  in  reality  a  freeman  and 
ought  to  be  set  at  liberty,  or,  vice  versa,  if  it  were  asserted  that  an  individual, 
nominally  firee,  was  in  rei&lity  a  slave,  then  the  Plaintiff  in  the  former  case  would 
be  said  Vindicare  s.  asserere  in  Ubertatem  s.  UberaU  cavsa^  in  the  latter  case 
Vindicare  in  sertnhitem,  and  according  as  the  Praetor  decided  that  the  individual 
whose  fireedom  was  in  dispute,  should,  during  the  prosecution  of  the  suit,  be 
treated  as  one  firee  or  one  in  slaveiy,  he  was  said  Dare  Vindicias  secundum 
Ubertatem  or  Dare  Vindicias  sectmdum  servihUem  s.  Dicere  Vindicias  ab 
Ubertate,    See  Liv.  m.  44.  47.  57. 

The  party  in  whose  favour  the  Vindiciae  had  been  pronounced,  was  required 
to  give  security  that  the  object  should  suffer  no  loss  or  damage  until  the  pro- 
ceedings were  dosed.  This  act  was  expressed  by  the  phrase  Dare  Praedes 
Litis  et  Vindiciarum. 

FanM  •bserredl  la  m  Ttedicatlo. — ^When  the  object  claimed  was  moveable, 
it  was  produced  in  court  before  the  Praetor ;  the  claimant,  (qui  vijidicdbat,) 
holding  a  rod,  called  Festuca  s.  Vindicta^  in  his  hand,  laid  hold  of  the  object, 
a  slave,  for  example,  saying— ZTuiic  ego  Tiominem  ex  iure  Quiritium  meum  esse 
aio  secundum  suam  catisam  ut  dixi — and  then  touching  him  with  the  rod, 
added — Ecce  tibi  Vindictam  imposuL  The  Defendant  (adversarius}  did  the 
like. 

When  the  object  was  not  moveable,  a  piece  of  land,  for  example,  it  was  tha 
practice  at  an  early  period,  in  accordance  with  the  rule  prescribed  in  the  Laws 
of  the  XII  Tables,  for  the  parties  to  proceed  along  with  the  Praetor  to  the  land 
which  was  claimed  by  both,  and  there  to  commence  a  mock  struggle,  (manum 
consererey)  each  endeavouring  to  drag  (deducere)  his  opponent  off  the  ground ; 
this  spedes  of  ejectment  being  term^  Vis  Civilis  s.  QuoUdiana*  At  a  later 
epoch,  when  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  and  the  press  of  business  rendered 
it  impossible  for  the  magistrate  to  visit  the  spot,  the  parties  having  i^peared 
before  him,  summoned  each  other  to  repair  to  the  ground  for  the  purpoee  of 
struggling  to  gain  or  keep  possession  of  it — Institutum  est  contra  XII  Tahulas 
ut  litigantes  non  in  iure  apud  Praetorem  manum  consererent  sed  ex  iure  manum 
qonsertum  vocarent^  id  est,  alter  alterum  ex  iure  ad  manum  conserendam 
vocaret — (Aul.  Gdl.  XX.  10.)'and  having  gone  forth,  they  brought  a  dod 
(gUbd)  of  earth  from  the  disputed  land,  and  placing  it  in  the  court,  before  the 
Praetor,  went  through  the  forms  of  Vindicatio  in  reference  to  this  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  estate.  Eventually  a  fiction  was  substituted  for  the  act 
of  proceeding  to  the  ground.  The  claimant  summoned  his  opponent  in  these 
words — Fundus^  qui  est  in  agro^  qui  Sahinus  vocatur^  eum  ego  ex  iure  Quirr- 
tinm  meum  esse  aio,  inde  ego  te  ex  iure  manum  consertum  voco— the  Adve^'" 
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sarins  replied— r/h(2e  tu  meex  hire  manum  consertum  voeasH^  inde  ego  te 
revoco^ — the  Praetor  then  ordered  them  to  go  forth,  each  attended  hj  his 
witnesBes — Suis  utritque  supentUibus*  praesentibus^  istam  viam  dico:  inite 
viam — the  parties  then  made  a  few  steps  as  if  to  depart,  when  the  Praetor  called 
upon  them  to  return  in  the  words — Redite  viam — and  then  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Vindicatio  proceeded.  Observe  that  Conserere  Manum  originallj  indicated . 
the  actual  contest,  and  hence  Conserere  Manum  in  iure  became  the  technical 
phrase  for  laying  daim  fbnnally,  in  court,  to  property,  while  Conserere  Manum 
ex  iure  is  to  be  explained  from  the  practice  of  quitting,  or  pretending  to  quit,  the 
court  (on  this  see  AuL  Gell.  XX.  10.) 

Sacramentum.  Alter  the  Plaintiff  had  made  his  claim  and  the  Defendant  his 
eounter  dium,  in  Actiones  stricti  iuris^  the  Plaintiff  deposited  a  sum  of  money, 
termed  Sacramenium^  and  challenged  his  opponent  to  do  the  like,  using  the 
words — Quando  tu  imvria  vindieavisti  D  aeris  sacramerUo  te  provoco,  to  which 
the  Adversarius  replied — Similiter  ego  te,  &c.  The  amount  of  the  Sacramenium 
was  fixed  by  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables. 

WowmuUk  PditMte.  SFoaato. — ^After  the  Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disuse, 
the  Vindicatio  and  Sacramentum  were,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  the 
I'^ormula  Petitoria^  or  by  the  Sponsio, 

In  the  Formula  Petitoria  the  Plaintiff  laid  claim  to  the  property — Petitoria 
Formula  haec  est  qua  actor  intendit  rem  suam  ew»— and  the  parties  mutually 
called  upon  each  other  by  Stipulatio  and  Restiptdatio  (p.  270)  to  give  security 
that  they  would  be  prepared  to  fulfil  the  decision  of  the  court  (judicatum 
solvi.) 

The  SponsiOy  again,  was  a  sort  of  judicial  wager,  of  which  one  of  the  forms 
has  been  preserved  by  Gains — QY.  §  93) — Si  hamo^  quo  de  agitur^  ex  iure 
Quiritium  meus  est,  sestertios  vtginti  quinque  nummas  dare  spomles — ^to  which 
the  Adversarius  replied — Spondee,  When  the  Sponsio  was  made  by  one  party 
only,  as  in  the  above  example,  it  was  termed  Sponsio  PraeiudiciaUs,  and  was 
adopted  merely  as  a  convenient  fonn  of  bringing  the  matter  to  an  issue,  the 
sum  not  bemg  exacted  if  the  Plaintiff  was  succeed.  In  other  cases,  however, 
mentioned  by  Gains,  the  Sponsio  was  mutual,  and  took  the  form  of  SHpulatio 
and  Rest^ndatio ;  the  amount  named  was  forfeited  by  the  losmg  party,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Sacramentum^  and  the  term  employed  was  Sponsio  PoenaMs  (Gains 
lY.  §  13. 141. 171.    Gic.  pro  Sosc.  Comoed.  4.) 

lBi«rdictHai.>  — ^In  some  particular  cases,  those  especially  which  referred  to 
the  possession  of  an  object,  a  Plaintiff,  instead  of  bringing  an  action  in  the 
regular  form,  applied  to  the  Pnetor  to  issue,  in  the  first  instance,  an  Interdietum 
or  summary  order  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  applicant,  by  preventing  any  thing 
from  being  done  to  deteriorate  or  injure  the  object  in  question.  Strictly  speaking, 
a  judicial  order  by  the  Praetor,  commanding  something  to  be  done,  was  termed 
Decretum;  an  oider  forbidding  something  to  be  done,  Interdietum;  but  Inter- 
dictum  is  constantly  employed  by  jurists  to  comprehend  both.  Interdicta  were 
api^ed  for  when  some  wrong  had  been  done,  or  was  likely  to  be  done,  which  it 
was  necessary  to  redress  or  prevent  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  ordinaiy 
technicalities  in  iure  and  tn  tudicio,  Interdicta^  according  to  their  character, 
were  divided  into  three  classes — 
1.  Restitutoria.    2.  ExhUntoria.    3.  ProhUntoria. 

1  C)e  pro  Marea  11 
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1.  If  the  aotoal  poeaessor  of  a  property  had  been  forcibly  gected  (vi,  homnibm 
armaSis)  hj  a  claimant,  the  person  bo  disposseaeed  might  apply  for  an  Inter- 
dictum  Restitutorium^  ordering  him  to  be  reinstated  until  the  rights  of  the  parties 
had  been  decided  by  a  competent  court.  The  speech  of  Cicero  pro  Caedna  is 
chiefly  oocnped  with  ao  argament  conoening  an  Interdictmn  Reititutoriunu 

2.  If  any  one  had  gained  possession  of  a  person  or  of  a  thinf  which  was  the 
subject  of  conflicting  claims,  and  if  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  person 
or  thing  in  question  might  suffer  irreparable  injury  if^allowed  to  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  Defendant  until  the  suit  was  decided,  the  Plaintiff  might  apply 
for  an  order  to  haye  the  object  produced  in  court,  and  such  an  order  was  an 
Interdictum  Exhibitarium, 

8.  In  like  manner,  if  the  value  of  an  estate  was  likely  to  be  materially  lessened 
by  some  meditated  act  of  the  person  in  possesaon,  such  as  cutting  down  timbor, 
uprooting  yineyards,  or  the  like,  an  Interdictum  Prohibitoriwn  might  be  applied 
for,  forbidding  any  such  act. 

The  object  of  an  Interdictum  was  manifestly  to  prevent  any  wrong  from  being 
suffered  by  either  of  the  parties  in  a  suit  until  their  respective  claims  were 
decided,  and  did  not  in  itself  prejudge  those  claims  which  were  to  form  the  subject 
of  a  deliberate  independent  discussion.  But  an  application  for  an  Interdictvm 
often  led  to  a  preliminary  lawsuit,  for  the  Praetor  might  refuse  to  grant  it  untfl  he 
had  heard  the  opposite  party,  and  might  eventually  rdl^  the  propriety  of  granting 
or  rafosing  it  to  the  decision  of  a  Ivdex.  Even  after  an  Interdictum  luid  been 
granted,  questions  freqnentiy  arose  as  to  whether  the  order  of  the  Praetor  had 
been  duly  obeyed,  and  on  this  question  a  separate  litigation  might  arise,  with 
protracted  proceedings  both  in  iure  and  in  iudido.  The  subject  of  Interdicta 
is  somewhat  difficult  and  complicated,  and  those  who  desire  full  infbrmation  wiU 
do  well  to  study  the  Chapter  of  Gains  (lY.  §  189^170)  devoted  to  this  topio. 
and  the  remarks  of  Savigny  in  his  Dae  Recht  dee  Besitzes, 

«  n.  lUDICIA  PUBLICA. 

• 
CrinlBjil  jHrisdieHon  •f  the  Kingsw — ^In  so  fiu*  as  our  authorities  permit 

us  to  investigate  this  obscure  period  of  Roman  history,  it  seems  dear  that  the 
Kings  were  the  supreme  judges  in  all  criminal  trials,  and  that  their  sentence  was 
final.  It  would  appear  that  they  exercised  this  power  in  cases  of  importance 
only,  those  of  trivial  character  bdng  committed  to  the  decision  of  the  Senate. ' 
The  King,  moreover,  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  delegate  his  authority  to  oommis- 
sioners,  as  took  place  when  Horatius  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  sist^ ;  and 
when  this  was  the  case  the  accused  had  the  right  of  appealing  from  the  commis- 
sioners to  the  Comitia  Curiata. '  When  the  Kmg  judged  in  person  it  was  usual, 
but  not  imperative,  for  him  to  have  the  aaristance  and  advice  of  a  Consilium^ 
composed  of  the  whole  or  of  a  portion  of  the  Senate ; '  at  least  we  find  it  made 
the  subject  of  complaint  against  the  elder  Tarquin,  that  he  dispensed  with  the 
aid  of  a  Consilium  in  criminal  trials  of  importance — CognitioTiee  capitaimm 
rerum  sine  ConsiHis  per  se  solus  ezercebat  (liv.  I.  49.)  ^  What  the  power  of 
the  ConsUium  may  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  determine;  but,  probably, 
although  it  might  advise  and  guide,  it  could  not  control  nor  gainsay  the  resoln- 
tion  of  the  monarch. 

1  Dlonji.  IL  14  S9.  ft&  66.  in.  73.  IT.  5.  SS.  36.  43.  6S.    Llr.  I.  96.  40.  4L 
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CMbKUmiI  Jaria4leU*B  •f  tke  €•■«■!•  mmM  •Umt  Haglstrates. — Upon 
the  expnkion  of  the  Kings  the  whole  of  the  anthority  which  they  had  enjoyed 
was  tnuuferred,  in  the  fixit  instanoe,  to  the  Consols,  and  consequently  the  latter, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  r^nblio,  snooeeded  to  the  judicial  functions  of  the 
former,  and  jointly  exercised  the  power  of  life  and  death,  as  in  the  proceedings 
against  the  sons  of  Brutns.  ^  This  ezoesuve  power  was,  however,  speedily 
limited,  and  in  process  of  time  altogether  neutnJued,  chiefly  bj  the  Jus  Provo^ 
catwnis^  which  we  have  already  defined,  in  general  terms,  (p.  81,)  to  have  been 
the  right  possessed  by  eveiy  Roman  citizen  of  appealing  to  the  people  in  their 
<}omitia  fihom  the  sentence  of  a  magistrate  in  any  matter  which  involved  life, 
ooiporal  punishment,  or  a  permanent  loss  of  political  and  social  privileges. 

Origin  and  Development  of  ike  Jut  Provocationis. — ^It  was  positively 
asserted  in  certain  priestly  books,  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  that  there  was 
right  of  appeal  even  under  the  Kings — PronocaHonem  autem  edam  a  lUgibus 
/uiese  declarant  ponHfieH  Ubri,  significant  etiam  nostri  anguraiee  (Cic  ae  R. 
II.  31) — but,  if  it  existed  at  all, '  it  must  originally  have  been  enjoyed  by  the 
Patricians  alone,  who  would  i^)peal  to  the  (k>mitia  Curiata.  That  a  sunikir 
provision  in  favour  of  the  Plebeians  also  may  have  been  made  upon  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Comitia  Centuriata  is  highly  probable,  but  the  rights  of  all  classes 
alike  would  be  altogether  diBregaided  during  the  tyrannous  dominion  of  the 
second  Tarquin. 

The  right  of  Provocatio  was  revived  and  extended  so  as  to  indude  all  classes 
of  citisens.  Plebeians  and  Patricians  alike,  by  the  Lex  Valeria^  of  Poplioola, 
passed  B.C.  509,  immediately  after  the  expulAon  of  the  Kings — PopUcola  .  .  . 
iegem  ad  poptUum  tuHt  earn  quae  Centuriatie  ComUiis  primA  lata  est^  ne  quis 
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VEEBEBARET,  (Cic.  dc  R.  11.  31,)  *  and  this  law  wss  always  regarded  by  the 
Romans  as  the  Magna  Charta  of  their  freedom.  It  was  subsequently  renewed, 
and  its  provisions  made  more  stringent  by  the  following  statutes : — 

Lex  Valeria  et  Horatia^  passed  by  L.  Valerius  Potitus,  and  M.  Horatius 
Barbatos,  when  chosen  Consuls  B.C.  449,  upon  the  abdication  of  the  Decemvirs, 
which  enacted — Ne  quis  uUum  magistratum  sine  Provocatiane  erearet:  gtd 
creassety  eum  iusfasque  esset  occidi:  neve  ea  ca£des  capitaUs  noxae  haheretur 
(Liv.  III.  55.  oomp.  Cic.  de  R.  II.  81.) 

Lex  DuUiay  passed  in  the  same  year  with  the  above,  by  M.  Dnilius,  Tribune 
of  the  Piebs,  which  enacted— Qui  Plebem  sine  Tribunis  reUquisset^  quiqtie 
magistratum  sine  Provocatione  creassetj  tergo  ac  capite  puniretur  (liv.  III. 
55.) 

Lex  Valeria,  passed  by  M.  Valerius  Corvus,  when  Consul,  B.C.  300,  which 
is  noticed  by  Livy  (X.  9)  in  the  Mowing  terms — Eodem  anno  M,  Valerius 
consul  de  Provocatione  legem  tulit,  dUigentius  sanctam.  Teriio  ea  turn  post 
reges  exactos  lata  est,  semper  afamHia  eadem,  Causam  renovandae  saepius 
hand  aliamfuisse  reor,  quam  quod  plus  paucorum  opes,  quam  libertas  plebis^ 
poterant,    Porcia  tamen  Lex  sola  pro  tergo  civium  lata  videtur:  quodgravi 

1  Dt«nyf.  lY.  71  V.  8.  X.  1.  Llr.  n.  1.  4.  Clo.  d«  R.  U.  M.  V«L  Max.  V.  vlU.  1.  Cm. 
•todnr.  Var.  VL  1 

t  In  Um  cue  of  Horatitts,  m  detailed  hj  lAry,  (L  86,)  tha  King  nomlnatad.  In  aeoordaaea 
with  an  exiiting  UkW—Meetaidum  <tfMi_two  oommiulonert  (duumeM)  to  tnr  the  aeenaad ; 
bat  tha  lama  law  whioh  proTldad  for  tha  nomination  of  DutmutM  by  the  King  to  act  ai 
Jpdgat  In  eaaas  of  PtrdmUio  ezpreaaly  allowed  an  appeal  ftrom  theae  /HMumitri— Dvumtim 
PnaDonxioiiBM  luniosNT.    8i  a  DvonTiaia  piovooAaxr,  raoTooATioNB  ckbtato. 

t  See  also  Liv  IL  &  lU.  ftSi  X.  9l    VaL  Max.  IV.  L  1.    Dionji.  V.  la    Pompon.  Digeat  L 
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poena,  n  qtdt  vtrberaaet  necassttve  eivem  Somanum,  sanxit.  Vakria  Ltx, 
qimta  eum,  qui  proiiocasiet,  virgit  caedi  stcwriqiu  neeari  vetuit»«t,  ti  quit 
advermu  ea  fecusel,  nihU  ultra  yuom  improbt  factum,  adtecU.  Id  (qui  fttm 
pudor  Aominuni  era()  viitini,  credo,  viTicubhn  talis  vaUdum  legii. 

A  Lex  Porcia,  whoM  tenor  was  similv  to  tbst  of  those  menUoned  sbove,  it 
mentioned  b^  Livy  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and  ia  alladed  to  both  b;r  Cicoo  and 
Sallnst. '    It  is  eeDarally  believed  to  have  been  pawed  by  P.  Poreins  Laeoa,  wh« 
wuTril>niieofthePlebsB.C.  197.   The 
.       chief  evidence  for  auigning  it  to  him  a 
•Jl      derived  from  a  denaiiae,  of  whiofc  ne 
[H     aonex  a  cat,  represeiittng  oa  one  side 
1  ]     the  nanal  belineted  head  of  Bome,  with     , 
y     the  l^end  P.  LAECA,  and  oa  the  other 
an  aocoeed  peraon  aCanding  in  a  siqtpli-    | 
ant  attitude  before  a  magiNrate,  behind 
nhotn  is  a  Lictor  oarrjing  a  award  in  one  band  and  two  rods  ia  the  Other,  tbe 
l^eod  at  t^e  bottom  of  the  com  being  PKOTOCO. 

Again,  bf  an  ezpreaa  Iaw  of  the  XII  Tablee,  il  waa  ordained  that  no  measnn    I 
afiecting  the  Caput  (p.  S3)  was  valid  nnleu  ratified  bj  the  Coniitia  Centnriats 
— De  CapUe  dots  nisiper  Comitiatum  MaHnfiim  ne/erunto. 

Even  the  power  of  impodng  a  pecnniaiy  fine  was  confined  within  narrow 
limita  aa  eariy  aa  B.C.  454  by  the  Ltx  Atemia  Tarpeia.  * 

These  r«eUiotLoae  reduced  the  criminal  jndicisl  powen  of  the  Cwumla  and 
olher  magistrotea  to  nothing  in  times  of  peace  and  tranqnillitf ;  bat  when  civil 
oommotiong  aroee,  and  the  liberie*  of  the  people  were  endaogwed  by  Kdition  of 
rebellion,  either  a  Dictator  was  named  or  tbe  Coneuls  were  inveated,  by  a  decree 
of  the  Senate,  with  eitTaordinarf  poweni,  in  virtue  of  which  they  executed 
munmaiy  juatice  upon  all  offonden  without  regard  to  the  ordinary  coniae  of  legal 
prooedore  (p.  149.) 

Crimbud  JarUdlcUca  af  tke  Bcnaie.— We  have  already  stated  that  oar 
■canty  aoaroes  of  information  lead  us  to  believe  that  during  the  tegat  period  the 
Einga  aat  aa  jodgee  in  all  ciioiinal  canaea  of  moment,  aaeieted  by  a  Coruiluini 
composed  of  the  whole  Senate,  or  of  a  committee  of  that  body,  while  all  triab 
of  small  importance  were  referred  at  once  to  the  Senate. 

During  the  republio  the  Senato  appear  to  have  possessed  no  regular  inde]iendetil 
jnriadic^on  whatsoever  in  criminal  causes  in  so  far  aa  £oman  utizens  were  con- 
cerned, the  light  of  jud^g  in  all  suoh  matters  being  vested  exclusively  in  the 
popular  assemblies.  In  times  of  great  alarm,  indeed,  when  the  state  wai 
threatened  with  destruction  from  inlenial  treachery,  the  Senate,  in  conjonction 
with  the  Consuls,  aaanmed  the  right  of  adopting  whatever  meaaorea  they  thought 
neoessBiy  for  the  security  of  the  public,  and  of  inflicting  summary  punishment 
upon  those  by  whom  it  was  endangered.  Of  tlila  we  have  conspicuoua  example* 
in  the  proceedings  against  the  Gracchi,  and  against  the  oonspiratots  assodated 
with  Catiline ;  but  snob  measures  were  viewed  with  great  jeaiouay,  aa  involving 
a  daogeroos  and  nnconatitutional  stretch  of  power,  to  be  justified  only  by  the 
last  ueoesd^ ;  while  all  parties  concerned  iccuired  a  beav;  reaponiibitity,  and 
were  liable  to  be  called  to  account  before  the  people  at  a  rabeequent  perKid,  as 

1  SilluBt  C«t  51.  Clc.  pro  R»blr.  S  ».  In  Vtrr.  V.  ES.  In  ttwH  UirM  pungH  Ow* 
tp««kiof  thB  Ltr  Portia  Id  the  tln^lu  numberi  bat  Id  d«  B.  U.  31.  «A«r  ipculDf  of  tbt 
««rll«r  Imwi  Dt  firotoevtivnft  Dddi.  St^ut  Hm  Lion  Poiicl4i»  gp^a  van  ivit  Tfein 
PODOIQDCM .  Hf  ttitiM^  ftHtauam  vrattgr  HiufHima  aliuiwmnt  lu^^ 

IAdL  Gell.XLI.   IHaDj>.Z.M.    Cla.dtB.tLU.    FmIiu.  lv.  Picalalu  p.  SR' 
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happened  to  Cicero,  although  at  the  moment  of  peiil  all  parties  ai^owledgcd 
that  Rome  had  been  preserved  from  imminent  hazard  by  his  prompt  decision. 

Occasionally,  also,  crimes  were  committed  which  appeared  to  be  stamped  with 
a  character  so  strange  and  awful,  that  a  departure  from  ordinaxy  forms  was 
deemed  requisite,  and  the  Senate,  with  the  consent  of  all  dasses,  undertook  to 
inyestigate  or  to  order  the  investigatioii  of  the  offences  and  to  pnnish  the  gailty. 
Of  this  description  were  the  poisonings  recorded  by  livy  as  having  taken  place 
in  B.C.  831,  when  one  hundred  and  seventy  matrons  were  found  guilty,  anid  an 
occurrence  of  a  similar  nature  in  B.C.  180.  ^ 

But  idthough  the  Senate,  under  ordinary  circnmstancefl,  possessed  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  Roman  citizens,  it  formed  the  regular  court  for  the  trial  and 
punishment  of  state  crimes,  such  as  treaoheiy  or  insurrection,  committed  by  the 
allies, '  and  sometimes  took  cognizance  of  crimes  of  a  private  nature,  such  as 
murders  and  poisonings,'  although  these  and  lesser  offences  were  usuaQy  disposed 
of  by  local  tribunals. 

It  has  been  stated  by  some  authors  that  the  Senate  inquired  into  charges  of 
oppression  pr^erred  against  Provincial  Governors  or  military  commanders,  and 
punished  the  guUty.  But  although  the  Senate  was  the  body  to  which  such 
complaints  were  probably  addressed  by  foreign  ambassadors,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  members  ever  arrogated  to  themsdves  the  functions  of  judges.  The 
example  chiefly  relied  on — SiaX  of  Pleminius  (Jay,  XXIX.  16) — does  not  bear 
out  such  an  assertion,  and  the  drcumstances  were  altogether  spedaL  ^ 

CriBdnal  •Tariadicti*!!  of  the  c«nritia« — At  the  commencement  of  the 
republic  the  popular  assemblies  appear  to  have  performed  the  fhnotions  of  a  court 
of  justice  in  those  cases  only  where  an  appeal  was  made  from  the  sentence  of  a 
magistrate.  But  while  the  power  of  the  magistrates,  when  acting  as  criminal 
judges,  was  always  viewed  with  great  and  constantly  increasing  jealousy,  and 
be<»me  mora  and  more  restricted  by  the  enactment  of  successive  kws,  so,  in  like 
degree,  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia  was  more  distinctly  recognised,  till 
at  length  they  became  the  regular  and  ordinary  courts  for  the  investigation  and 
punishment  of  all  the  more  serious  crimes.  Throwing  out  of  conaderation  the 
Comitia  Curiata,  to  which  an  appeal  was  made  in  the  case  of  Horatius,  but 
which,  even  before  the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  had  ceased  to  take  cognizance  of 
matters  affectmg  the  community  at  large,  we  find  that  both  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  and  the  Comitia  Tributa  acted  as  supreme  courts  of  criminsJ  judicature. 
The  Comitia  Tributa  originally  claimed  the  right  of  sitting  in  judgment  upon 
those  offences  only  whieh  were  regarded  as  infringements  of  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Plebs  as  an  order ;  but  as  the  power  of  the  Plebs  increased, 
and  their  Tribunes  grew  more  bold  and  graspmg,  disputes  and  collisions  must 
hare  constantly  taken  place  between  the  two  assemblies,  had  not  the  Laws  of 
the  Xn  Tables  expresdy  ordained  that  no  dtizen  could  be  tried  for  any  offence 
iuTolving  his  Caput  (p.  83)  except  by  the  ComHatu»  Maximus^  that  is  the 
Comitia  Centuriata.  At  the  same  time  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Comitia  Tributa 
was  extended  to  embrace  all  causes  for  which  the  penalty  was  a  peouniaiy  fine 
only,  even  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the  interests  of  the  Plebs  (p.  125.) 

Notwithstanding  the  positive  injunction  contained  in  the  Code  of  the  XII 
Tables,  it  seems  probable,  that,  after  harmony  was  completely  established 

1  Llf.  Vm.  la  XL.  37.    Val.  Max.  It  V.  S. 

t  U?.  IV.  S3.  VL  13  17.  Via  19.  M.  IX.  S6l  X.  1.  XXVIIL  la  XXIX.  8&  XXXIL  2L 
XXXIIL  8A.    Polybi  Vt  la 
S  LIT.  XXXIX.  41.  XL.  37.  43.    Clo.  Brut  23.    Po^k  La 
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between  tiie  two  oiden  in  the  state,  the  jmiadictiQn  of  the  Gomitui  TribaU 
ocoawonally  reeorted  to,  with  the  oooeent  of  the  Senate  and  the  partiea  interested, 
even  in  eases  whidi  did  not  properly  fiUl  under  its  control,  in  oonseqnence  of  tfao 
greater  fiuolitieB  afforded  for  snmmoning  and  holding  that  assemblj ;  bnt  the 
expressions  of  the  dlassical  writers  are  not  so  precise  as  to  enable  us  to  spesik 
with  confidence  npon  this  pcunL 

Form  of  Procedure  tn  Oriminal  Trials  before  the  ComUicu — No  one  eovid 
act  as  an  aocnser  except  a  magistrate  who  had  the  right  of  holding  the  Comtia 
before  which  the  charge  was  to  be  tried ;  and  no  one  conld  be  brought  to  trial 
whQe  holding  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  magistrate  who  had 
resolved  to  impeach  a  citizen,  gave  public  notice  of  his  intention  in  a  Condo^ 
and  named  the  day  on  which  he  woold  sommon  the  Comitia  for  the  pmpose  of 
instituting  proceedings — Whence  the  phrase  Diem  dicere  alunU  signifies  to  give 
formal  notice  of  an  in^^eadnnent 

Meanwhile  the  accused  was  thrown  into  prison,  unless  he  conld  find  snietiea 
(yades)  for  his  appearance  on  the  day  fixed.  This  point  is  said  to  have  been 
first  settled  when  Qninctins  Kaeso  was  impeached  of  murder,  by  A.  Yirginina,  a 
Tribune  of  the  Plebs  (B.C.  461.)  Yirgtnius  insisted  that  he  should  be  knit  in 
bonds  until  the  day  of  trial ;  bnt  the  College  of  Tribunes,  when  i4>pealed  to« 
dedded  that  the  accused  nnist  be  forthcoming  at  the  aj^inted  tune,  {sudreum^^ 
and  that  bail  must  be  given  for  his  appearance ;  (jpecuniamqne^  mai  mtatur^ 
populo  promitti;)  and  it  was  fixed  that  ten  sureties  must  be  found,  (vades  dare 
placuii:  decern  Jmiervnt:  tot  vadUms  accusator  vadatus  est  reum^)  each  of  whom 
became  bound  for  three  thousand  pounds  of  copper.  Livy  concludes  his  nairatiye 
(III.  IS)  by  stating — Hie  primus  vades  publicos  dedit. 

When  the  day  &ed  arrived,  the  aocnser  stated  the  charge,  examined  wit- 
nesses, and  adduced  oUier  evidence  in  proo£  This  portion  of  the  proeednre  was 
termed  Anquisitio^  (Varro  L.L.  YL  §  90,)  and  according  as  the  charge  which 
the  accuser  sought  to  establish  was  one  which  involved  the  Caput  of  the  aocoaed, 
or  merely  a  pecuniary  fine,  he  was  sud,  in  the  one  case,  capite  s.  capitis 
anquirere^  in  the  other,  pecunia  anquirere,  ^  Sometimes,  when  the  investiga- 
tion had  been  commenced  with  reference  to  a  capital  charse,  the  accuser  departed 
from  this,  and  was  content  to  prosecute  for  a  fine — In  multa  temperanmi 
tnbuni^  quum  capitis  anquisissent :  duo  miUia  aeris  damnato  nndtam  dixenmt^ 
(liv.  II.  52,)  and,  vice  versa,  we  find — Quum  Tribunus  bis  pecunia  anqui^ 
sisset^  tertio  capitis  se  anquirere  diceret  ....  (Uv.  XXYI.  S.  comp.  YIII. 
88.) 

When  the  Anquisitio  was  concluded,  the  magistrate  then  brought  in  a  bill 
(Eogatui)  ordaining  the  infiiction  of  certain  penalties  on  the  accused,  and 
this  Eogatio  was  published,  discussed,  and  accepted  or  rgected,  as  the  oaae 
might  be,  with  all  the  formalities  required  in  submitting  any  ordinary  legislative 
measure  to  the  Comitia.  Hence  the  phrases  Irrogare  muUant—poenam — 
suppUcium  aUcui,  *^ 

VHudmml  Jnrladlctioa  of  QnaMitovM. — ^Although  the  Comitia  possessed 
the  unquestionable  right  of  acting  as  a  supreme  court  in  all  criminal  canacs 
afiecting  Roman  citizens,  it  must  soon  have  become  evident  that  it  was  hi^lr 
inconvenient,  and  frequently  impossible,  for  a  popular  assembly  to  examine  mto 


1  Oecutoully  anguirere  !■  oMd  in  a  more  general  9&nt»--Stmiamper  duumuirm,  fmi  vm 
PERooBLUoiin  ARQViitxutNT,  creotof,  auetortB  rint  damnatumt  (Lfr.  Vl.  £0)— Jtf  mbtm  Oer* 
mfinieo  mper  teget  praulUenmm,  quod  in  curia  potim  guam  At  faro,  apmd  atnaium  fuoas  ^^mI 
-  "-    DB  MOBTC  Kiut  ANQViRSTOa  (TMit  Ann.  IIL  IS.) 
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the  details  of  a  complicated  charge,  and  to  sift  and  weigh  a  mase  of  confused 
and  oontradictoiy  evidence.  Hence,  from  an  earlj  period  it  became  common  for 
the  Comitia  to  delegate  their  power  to  one  or  more  persons,  who  acted  as  judges, 
and  were  entitled  QuaesUores  or  QuaestoreSy  the  investigation  or  trial  being 
termed  QMciestio;  and  hence  the  phrases — Quaestioni  praeficere — Quaestimem 
exercere — QuaesHonem  habere— -tmj^ojed  in  relation  to  those  who  conferred 
and  to  those  who  exercised  this  authority.  Such  an  appointment  is  speciaUy 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  418,  (Liv.  lY.  51,)  when  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  at  the  request  of  the  Senate,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Comitia 
Centuriata,  nominated  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  murder  of  Postnmius  by 
his  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  instance  the  CousuIb  were  the  Commissioners. 

By  degrees,  as  the  population  increased,  and  criminal  trials  became  more 
numerous,  the  Comitia  very  rarely  exercised  their  judicial  functions  directly,  and 
the  great  majority  of  criminal  trials  were  conducted  under  the  presidency  of 
QucSstores. 

There  are  several  points  connected  with  these  officials  to  which  we  must  pay 
particular  attention — 

1.  The  judicial  QaaesUor  or  Quaestor  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  QuaestoreSy  who  acted  as  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury.  The  latter  deno- 
minated, by  way  of  distinction,  Q^ae8tores  Aerarii,  were  regular  ordinary 
magistrates,  call^  upon  to  discharge  a  routine  of  duties,  and  AeSed  every  year. 
The  former,  the  judicial  Quaestores^  were  appointed  specially  for  the  purpose  of 
presidmg  at  a  particular  trial,  they  possessed  no  powers  beyond,  and  as  soon  as 
this  duty  was  discharged,  their  authority  ceased.  The  Qmestiones  were  Special 
CommiesionSy  the  Qiuustores  were  the  Special  Commiseioners. 

2.  The  judicial  Quaestor  acted  as  a  Judge,  and  was  uniformly  assisted  by  a 
Consilium  or  body  of  assessors  resembling,  in  many  respects,  a  modem  Jury. 
This  Consilium^  up  to  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Semproniay  in  B.C.  122,  consisted 
of  Senators  exclusively.  How  far  the  power  of  the  Consilium  may  have  extended 
in  early  times  is  unlmown ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  at  the  period  when  the 
above  law  was  passed  a  majority  of  their  number  could  condemn  or  acquit  the 
accused  person  without  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  Quaestor. 

3.  The  Qucustor  being  the  delegated  representative  of  the  people,  the  sentence 
passed  in  his  court  was  final. 

4.  Although  the  Commission  nominated  in  B.C.  413  is  the  first  example 
which  can  be  fairiy  regarded  as  historical,  we  find  traces  of  a  similar  usage  from 
the  most  remote  ages.  Thus,  ihelDuumviri  appointed  by  Tullns  Hostilius  for  the 
trial  of  Horatius,  were  a  specif  of  judicial  Quaestores^  and  the  Quaestores 
ParricidO,  mentioned  in  Paulus  Diaconus,  were  probably  instituted  at  a  very 
early  epoch — Parrici  Quaestores  appelldbanturj  qui  sokbant  creari  causa 
rerum  eapitaUum  quaerendarum,^ 

5.  Smce  the  Quaestores  were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  they  must  have  been  uniformly  elected  by  the  Comitia,  as  in  the  case 
already  cited ;  but  the  manner  in  which  the  Consikum  was  chosen  in  the  earlier 
ages  is  quite  unknown. 

6.  Where  the  Senate  had  jurisdiction,  they  also  usually  appomted  a  Quaesitor 
out  of  their  own  body ;  and  at  times  we  find  a  resolution  passed  in  the  Comitia 
enjoining  Ae  Senate  to  appoint  Commissioners  for  the  investigation  of  certain 
acts  alibied  to  be  oriminaL  ^ 

1  PAtd.  DIao.  iLT.  PnrrM  Quantarm,  p,  221.  compk  Varro  L.L.  V.  9  81.  Lyd.  do  Mac  L  80L 
S  Sm  Uv.  XXXVUJ.  64.  XLa  21.  '  ^ 
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iBstimttoH  •f  ihe  QwimiIohcs  Pavctoac. — ^As  tbe  popdadoa  of  Roitm 
increased,  and  offences  of  evei^  description  became  more  and  more  niimat)iuk, 
the  plan  of  appointing  a  Special  Commission  to  tiy  each  cause  became  more  and 
more  inconvenient  and  embarrassing.  Hence  tbe  idea  natnrallj  suggested  itself 
of  appointing  Standing  Commissions  for  trying  those  accused  of  the  crimes  whidb 
were  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence.  The  fiirst  step  towards  this  new  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  L.  Galpumius  Piso,  a  Tribune  of  tbe  Plebs,  wbo,  in  B.C. 
149,  passed  a  Liw  {De  Repetundis)  to  check  the  oppression  of  Provindal 
Goveroors,  one  of  the  provisions  being  that  a  Commission  should  be  established 
to  sit  permanently  throughout  the  year  for  the  hearing  of  all  charges  pre&rred 
nnder  that  law.  ^  The  experiment  was  found  to  work  so  well  that  from  time  to 
time  new  laws  were  passed,  by  which  new  Courts  or  Commissions  of  a  aimllar 
description  were  instituted  for  the  investigation  of  different  offences,  until  at 
length  the  system  was  brought  into  general  operation  by  a  Lex  ComeUa  of 
SuUjEi.  From  that  time  forward  until  tbe  final  establishment  of  the  imperial 
government,  the  jurisdiction  of  all  other  courts  in  criminal  prosecutions  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  superseded,  and  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  criminal  business  was 
conducted  bj  Standing  Commissions,  and  these  Commissions  or  Courts  were 
distuigaiahed  as  the  Quajbstiones  Pebfetuae.  ■> 

With  regard  to  these,  it  must  be  remarked — 

1.  That  each  court  or  Quaestio  ^ook  cognizance  of  one  class  of  offences  oolj. 
Thus,  there  was  a  Qaa/estio  Perpetua,  which  was  occupied  exclusively  with  cases 
connected  with  the  misgovemment  or  oppression  of  the  Provincials,  (De  Rspe- 
tundis^)  another  with  embezzlement  of  the  public  money,  (Dt  PecuZa^tt,)  anotiier 
with  bribery  on  the  part  of  the  candidates  for  public  offices,  {De  AmbitUy)  another 
with  violations  of  the  dignity  of  the  imperial  people,  {De  MaiestaU^)  and  so 
forth. 

2.  Although  tiiese  Courts  were  permanent,  Ihey  were  viewed  exactly  in  the 
same  light  as  tiie  former  Spedal  Commissions,  and  were  regarded  as  exercising 
power  directly  delegated  to  them  by  the  people.  The  supreme  jurisdiction  of 
the  Comitia  Centuriata  was  still  fully  recognised  in  principle,  and  the  assemblies 
of  the  people  were  still  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  holding  trials  or  for  the 
appointment  of  Special  Commissions  in  all  extraordinary  cases,  for  wliioh  no 
provision  had  been  made  in  the  laws  establishing  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae. 

8.  It  was  no  longer  necessary  that  a  magistrate  should  act  as  the  aocoser ; 
any  ^dtizen  nught  now  come  forward  and  prefer  a  charge. 

4.  Each  QtMtestto  was  established  by  a  separate  law,  and  all  the  proceedings 
in  each  Court  were  regulated  by  the  terms  of  the  law  under  whicli  its  sittings 
were  held,  and  these  proceedings  were,  from  time  to  time,  modified  or  altogether 
changed  by  new  laws. 

5.  Hence,  there  was  no  general  form  of  procedure  applicable  to  all  tbe  Courts 
alike ;  and  although  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  details  of  a  process  in  one 
Court,  in  that  for  trying  causes  De  AmUttL,  for  example,  at  one  particular  period, 
we  cannot  infer  that  the  same  formalities  were  observed  at  the  same  period  in 
trying  cases  De  Maiestate  or  De  Repetundis^  or  at  a  different  period  in  trying 
cases  De  Ambiiu. 

6.  There  was,  however,  one  i^eral  principle  applicable  to  all  without  excep- 
tion^-eveiy  case  submitted  to  a  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  tried  by  a  Judge  and  a 
Jury.    The  duty  of  the  Judge  was  to  preside  and  to  regulate  the  proooMlingB  in 
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terms  of  the  law  under  which  he  acted.  The  duty  of  the  Jury  was,  after  hearing 
the  pleadings  and  the  evidenoe,  to  prononnoe  npon  the  gnilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accosed. 

7.  In  addition  to  this  general  principle,  we  have  every  reason  to  helieve  that 
the  ordinary  coarse  of  procedure  was  similar  in  the  different  Courts,  and  that 
many  forms  were  common  to  all,  although  each  had  its  peculiarities ;  and  we 
know  that,  fipom  time  to  time,  Leges  ludiciariae  were  passed  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Courts,  and  that  these  were  applicable  to  all. 

8.  The  general  name  for  the  Judge  was  Quaentor  or  Quaestor:  the  Jury  as  a 
body  was  termed  Consilium:  the  individuals  who  composed  the  Jury  were  the 
Indices,  It  must  be  carefully  remarked  by  the  young  scholar  that  wherever  the 
word  Indices  occurs  in  the  plural  in  any  phrase  reUting  to  a  criminal  trial,  it 
must  always  be  rendered  into  £nglish  by  the  word  Jury  or  Jurors^  never  by 
Judges,  m  Civil  Suits,  as  we  have  seen  above,  Index  denotes  an  nmpire  or 
arbiter,  that  is,  in  reality,  a  Jury  composed  of  one  individual :  in  criminal  triab 
the  presiding  Judge  or  Quaesitor  was,  in  certain  cases,  named  Index  Q^aes' 
tionis;  but  this  is  a  special  technicality,  which  will  be  illustrated  below. 

These  things  being  premised,  we  shall  proceed  to  state  what  our  authorities 
enable  us  to  ascertain  with  regard — 1.  To  the  Judge  and  Jury,  and,  2.  To  the 
ordinary  course  of  procedure ;  and  we  shall  conclude  with  a  short  account  of  the 
most  important  of  those  crimes  which  formed  the  subjects  of  investigation  in  the 
criminal  courts.  «« 

Presiding  Jadges  !■  tke  Qnaestloacs  Perpetne. — In  the  eariier  Q^aes- 
Hones  or  Special  Commissions,  the  Judge  or  Quaesitor  was  nominated  by  the 
people,  in  their  Comitia,  and  any  one,  without  restriction,  might  be  appointed 
at  their  pleasure.  After  the  institution  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetnae^  the  case 
was  altered.    The  presiding  Judge  was  now  either — 

1.  One  of  the  Praetor esy  or,  2.  An  officer  denominated  Index  QuaesUonis. 

1.  At  the  period  when  the  first  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  instituted  by  the 
passing  of  the  Lex  Calpumia  de  Bepetundis^  there  were  six  Praetors.  The 
Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  remained  in  the  dty  during  their 
year  of  office  and  presided  in  the  Civil  Courts,  the  remaining  four  acted  sa  the 
IVovindal  Governors  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  the  two  Spains.  Upon*  the  passing 
of  the  Lex  Calpumia^  the  duty  of  presiding  in  the  Court  for  trying  cases  De 
RepetundisifM  assigned  to  the  Praetor  Peregrinus;^  but  as  legal  business, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  rapidly  increased,  and  new  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  were 
established,  the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  were  obliged  to 
give  the  whole  of  theur  attention  to  Civil  Suits,  while  the  four  remaining  Praetors 
were  retained  in  the  city  during  their  year  of  office,  in  order  that  they  might  act 
as  Judges  in  the  new  Criminal  Courts,  and  did  not  proceed  to  their  Provinces  until 
their  year  of  service  in  the  city  had  expired.  When  the  Criminal  Code  was 
remodelled  by  Sulla,  and  the  number  of  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  increased,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  number  of  Pnetors  also,  which  was  now  aug- 
mented to  eight,  so  that  six  were  left  fiiee  to  act  as  Criminal  Judges,  and  these 
divided  the  £ities  of  the  different  Courts  among  each  other  by  lot,  and,  when 
spoken  of  in  theur  Judicial  capacity,  were  usually  named  Quaesitores. ' 

2.  But  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  the  increase  in  criminal  business  was 
so  great,  that  even  this  additional  number  of  Trut/on  proved  insoffiotent  for  the 
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work,  and  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  supplementary  Judges,  each  of  wlKmi 
was  called  a  Judex  QuaesHonUl 

All  detailed  information  with  regard  to  these  personages  is  extremely  deficient; 
bnt  onr  anthorities  enable  ns  to  assert  that  a  Judex  Quaestionis  was  the  8Q|»enie 
Jndge  in  the  court  in  which  he  sat,  and,  for  the  time  bdng,  enjoyed  the  fbJl 
authority  of  an  ordinary  Praetor.  This  is  proved  by  the  accounts  preserved  of  the 
trial  of  Oppianicus,  and  of  the  trial  of  Cluentius,  in  the  former  of  which  a  certain 
C.  Junius,  and  in  the  latter  a  Q.  Yoeonius  Naso,  acted  as  Judex  Quaestianis. 
We  know,  moreover,  that  a  Judex  Q^ae8ti(mis  was  not  held  to  be  an  ordinary 
magistrate,  for  he  could  himself  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  dose  of  the  year 
in  we  course  of  which  he  served ;  and  when  about  to  preside  at  a  trial,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  like  an  ordinary  Juryman,  a  form  fix>m  which  a  Praetor 
was  exempted.^  But  whether  each  Praetor  had  a  Judex  Qiuaestionis  attached  to 
him  during  his  yeair  of  office,  to  whom,  as  his  deputy,  he  might  make  over  the 
bnsmess  which  he  himself  was  unable  to  overtake ;  or  whether  ft  Judex  QuaeS" 
tionis  had  a  particular  department  set  aside  for  him  in  the  criminal  courts  alto- 
gether independent  of  any  particular  Praetor;  or  whether  a  Judex  Quaesiumis 
was  nominated  spedaDy  for  a  particular  trial ;  whether  the  appointment,  acooid- 
ing  to  any  of  the  above  suppositions,  was  made  by  the  people  or  by  the  Praetors 
themselves,  and  what  the  qualifications  may  have  been  for  holding  the  office,  are 
questions  to  whidi  no  satisfactory  reply  can  be  ofiered.  In  reference  to  the  last 
point,  two  individuals  are  mentioned  as  having  held  this  office,  both  of  whom 
are  stated  to  have  been  previously  Aediles,  and  a  third  subsequently  became  a 
Praetor ;  but  no  induction  firom  such  a  limited  number  of  &cts  can  be  conchi- 

TheladlcM  mt  I«r«n  §m  the  QaaMtloncs  PerpcCase. — ^The  dnty  of  the 
presiding  Jndge  in  one  of  the  QMoestiones  Perpetuae  was  merely  that  of  a 
superintendent,  who  was  bound  to  see  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  whidi 
the  trial  took  place  were  strictly  complied  with,  but  who  exercised  no  direct 
influence  upon  the  final  result  of  the  trial  He  might  unquestionably  take 
advantage  of  technical  formalities  to  aid  or  embarrass  one  or  other  of  the  parties ; 
and  this  will  account  for  the  exhortations  to  impartiality  so  often  addressed  to 
the  Judge  in  the  orations  of  Cicero ;  or  if  recklessly  corrupt,  he  might,  at  his 
own  peril,  make  a  fiUse  declaration  of  the  state  of  the  votes  given  by  ballot;  but 
he  was  not  able,  in  the  fair  exercise  of  his  functions,  to  iiSuence  the  deoisian, 
which  rested  entuely  with  the  Judices.  Hence  the  power  possessed  by  those 
who  acted  as  Judices  was  necessarily  vei7  great,  and  was  often  abused  for 
party  purposes.  Some  of  the  most  serious  internal  dissensions  during  the  last 
century  of  the  republic  were  closely  connected  with  the  contests  between  different 
orders  in  the  state  for  the  privilege  of  acting  as  Judices^  and  the  difierent  I^ges 
Judiciariae  relating  to  this  point  were  a  source  of  great  and  frequently  renewed 
excitement. 

Clasa  of  persons  from  which  the  Judices  were  chosen, — From  the  earliest 
period  until  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  the  Consilium  in  all  Criminal  Trials, 
whether  held  before  Special  Commissions,  or  Quaestiones  Perpetuae^  had  been 
composed  exclusively  of  Senators.  But  in  B.C.  122,  the  Xer  Sempronia  Judi* 
ciaria  of  C.  Gracchus  was  passed,  in  terms  of  which  the  Judicia^  that  is  the 
right  of  acting  €ts  jurors  on  crimincd  trials^  were  transfened  from  the  Senate 
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to  the  Equestrian  Order,  which,  in  fiust,  fint  reoeiTed  a  definite  form  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  this  ordinance.* 

After  the  death  of  C.  Graoohus,  the  Senate  made  ttrenuons  efforts  to  recover 
the  privilege  of  which  they  had  been  deprived ;  and  various  laws  were  brought 
forward  bj  the  representatives  of  diflbrent  parties,  whose  object  was  to  reverse, 
oonfinn,  or  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Semprcma,  Sach  were  the  Lex 
ServUia  (B.G.  106)  of  Q.  Servilins  Caepio,  by  which  the  ludicia  were  to  be 
restoii»d  to  the  Senate ;  the  Lex  ServUia  of  G.  Servilins  Glancta,  hj  which  tlie 
provisions  of  the  Lex  Sempronia  against  Senaton  were  rendered  more  stringent; 
the  Lex  Livia  (B.C.  91)  of  M.  LiviusDmsos,  which  endeavoored  to  bring  about 
a  oompromise  between  the  Senate  and  the  Equestrian  Order;  and  the  Lex 
PkttUia  (B.0. 89)  of  M.  Plantius  SUvanus,  which  proposed  that  the  people  should, 
each  year,  nominate  fifteen  Indices  out  of  each  tribe,  without  reference  to  the 
fact  of  their  being  Senators,  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  or  simple  dtizens.' 

But  these  laws,  if  they  ever  actually  came  into  operation,  remained  in  force 
for  a  vecy  brief  period,  and  the  ludicia  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Equestrian 
Order  for  forty-two  years,  until  Sulla,  foUowing  out  his  deliberate  scheme  of 
increasing  by  all  means  the  influence  of  the  Optmates^  restored,  in  B.C.  81,  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Semprofiia^  giving 
back  the  ludicia  to  the  Senate.' 

The  reaction  which  immediately  followed  the  death  of  the  Dictator,  rendered 
a  continuance  of  this  exclusive  privilege  impossible ;  and  accordingly  in  B.C.  70, 
the  Lex  Aurelia  of  L.  Anrelius  Cotta,  one  of  the  Praetors  of  that  year,  was 
passed,  ordaining  that  the  Indices  were  to  be  selected  fix>m  three  bodies  or 
orders  in  the  state— the  SenatuSy  the  Ordo  EquesteVy  and  the  Tribum  Aerariij 
(p.  289,)  each  order  forming  a  Decnria.^ 

By  the  Lex  Pompeia^  paued  by  Pompeius  Magnus  in  his  second  consulship, 
B.C.  65,  the  Indices  continued  to  be  chosen  from  the  three  orders  named  in  the 
Lex  AureUcL,  but  the  most  wealthy  only  were  eligible ;  and  by  the  Lex  Inlia 
of  Caesar,  psyased  B.C.  46,  the  Tribnni  Aerarii  were  excluded.  Antonius,  after 
the  death  of  Caesar,  endeavoured  to  render  the  constitution  of  the  body  more 
democratic  than  ever,  by  the  admission  of  legionaiy  soldiers ;  but  his  enactments 
remained  in  force  for  a  very  limited  space.  FmaUv,  Augustus  restored  tiie  three 
Decuriae  of  the  Aurelian  law,  and  added  a  fourth  fi:om  the  humbler  classes  of 
the  community,  while  a  fifth  Decuria  was  introduced  by  Caligula ;  but  before 
that  period,  the  importance  of  the  office  had  passed  away.' 

Qualijication  as  to  Age, — So  long  as  the  ludicia  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Senate,  no  regulations  were  necessary  upon  this  head;  but  when  other  orders 
were  admitted,  oertam  restrictions  were  introduoed.  By  the  Lex  ServiUay  no 
one  could  act  as  a  Index  under  the  age  of  thirty,  or  above  the  age  of  sixty; 
and  this  regulation  seems  to  have  continued  in  force  until  Augustus  reduced  the 
legal  age  to  twenty-five.* 

Disqualifications  for  (he  Office, — No  one  could  act  as  a  Index  who  was 
invested  with  any  of  the  higher  offices  of  the  State,  or  who  did  not  live  m  Rome 
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or  the  immediate  vicinity ;  nor  anj  one  who  had  ever  heen  finmd  goiltjr  of  anj 
cham  a£bcting^  his  Status  aa  a  Civis  Romantu  opHmo  iure} 

Number  of  IwUces.— On  the  first  inatitation  of  the  QuaesHones  Perpeiuae, 
it  would  appear  that  a  certain  number  o^Iudices  were  appointed  each  year  for 
each  QuaesHo^  out  of  which  the  proper  number  for  each  trial — and  this  number 
appears  always  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  law  under  which  the  trial  was  held— 
was  selected.    Thus,  fix)m  the  fragments  which  have  been  preserved  of  the  Lex 
ServUia  de  Repetundis,  we  know  that  450  Indices  were  nominated  yearlj  to 
serve  on  the  Quaestio  de  Repetundis,    But  when  the  Qnaestiones  Perpetuae 
gradually  embraced  almost  all  crimmal  causes,  it  would  appear  that  a  certain 
number  of  ludices  were  selected  for  the  whole,  and  subsequently  distributed 
among  the  different  Quaestiones,    Thus  the  number  fixed  by  the  Lex  lAvia 
was  600;  by  the  Lex  Plautia  625  (being  15  out  of  each  tribe,)  unless  we  sup- 
pose, with  some  writers,  that  this  number  was  chosen  for  each  Quaestio,     We 
have  no  farther  information  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  number  was 
about  4000.  On  the  occasion  of  Milo's  trial,  860  ludices  were  set  apart;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  appropriate  this  number  for 
each  Quaestio ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  changes  in  the  criminal  law  intio* 
duoed  by  him  remained  in  force  for  a  very  short  time  only.*    — ^ 
\y  Manner  of  choosing  ihe  ludices. — In  what  manner  the  ludices  were  choeen 
annually  out  of  the  qualified  classes,  is  a  matter  involved  in  much  obscurity.   So 
long  as  a  fixed  number  was  set  apart  for  each  Quaestiby  it  would  appear  that  the 
Praetor,  or  Judex  QuaesHonis^  who  presided  over  that  Quaestio^  choee  whom  he 
thought  fit ;  at  least  this  was  the  case  under  the  Lex  ServiUa  de  Repetundis^  in 
which  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  is  enjoined  to  select  450,    After  the  ludices  for 
the  whole  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae  were  chosen  in  a  mass,  we  infer,  Sram 
a  passage  in  Cicero,  that  the  duty  devolved  upon  the  Praetor  Urhanus^  who 
selected,  upon  oath  (iuratus,)  the  persons  whom  he  deemed  best  qualified, 
although  it  would  seem  from  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius,  that  the  Quaesttor,  in 
some  instanoes,  chose  them  by  lot.    The  list  of  ludices  for  the  year,  however 
chosen,  was  termed  AWum  ludicum^  and  the  individuals  included  in  this  list, 
ludices  SeUctu* 

Decuriae  ludicum.  We  have  stated  above  that  by  the  Lex  Aterelia,  the 
whole  number  of  ludices  was  divided  into  three  sections  or  Decuriae,  each  order 
forming  a  Decuria.  Thus  there  was  a  Decuria  of  Senators,  a  Decuria  oompoeed 
of  members  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  and  a  Decuria  of  Tribuni  AerariL  By 
the  law  of  Augustus,  also  noticed  above,  the  number  of  Decuriae  was  increased 
to  four,  and  by  that  of  Caligula  to  five.  In  the  period  also  between  Ihe  Lex 
Cornelia  of  B.C.  81,  and  the  Lex  AureUa  of  B.C.  70,  during  which  Senators  only 
could  act  as  ludices^  we  hear  of  Decuriae  ludicum^  but  we  are  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  principle  upon  which  this  arrangement  or  diatribution  was  founded.* 

ORDINABT  FOBM  OF  PBOCESS  IN  CBIMINAL  TRIALS  DTTBING  THE  EPOCH  OF 

THE  QUAESTIOITES  PERPETUAE. 

The  various  steps  in  a  criminal  prosecution,  without  reference  to  the  parti- 
cular Quaestioy  or  the  special  law  by  which  they  were  regulated,  seem  to  have 
been  as  follows : — 

1  Frii;-nt.  leg.  Servll.  6.  7.    Clo.  in  Verr.  Act.  1. 10. 

S  Fragmt.  leg.  SerTil.  6. 7.     AppUn.  B.  C.  L  3&.    PUn.  H.  N.  XXTIII.  1.    VeUelnt  XL  7& 
Plat.  Pomp.  6& 
9  Fragmt.  leg.  SerriL  A.  7.    Cla  pro  Claent  4S.    Dion  Can.  XXXIX.  7. 
4  Cio.  in  Verr.  1. 61.  IL  88.  pro  Clncnt.  37. 
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Postulatio?—An  application  on  the  part  of  the  impeaclier  to  tbe  Praetor,  or 
Index  QuaesHonis^  who  presided  over  the  ooort  to  which  the  charge  belonged,  for 
leave  to  prefer  an  aocnsation.  This,  although  in  meet  oases  a  mere  formalit  j, 
w^as  a  neoessaiY  preliminary,  because  it  might  happen  that  the  applicant  was 
disqualified  by  law  from  acting  as  an  impeacher  of  any  one,  or  from  acting  as 
tha  impeacher  of  the  particular  indiridual  whom  be  desired  to  prosecute ;  or  he 
mi^t  have  been  forestalled,  which  leads  us  to  consider, 

iHvinatio. ' — Two  or  more  persons  might  make  application  at  the  same  time 
for  leave  to  prefer  the  same  charge  against  the  same  individual.  It  thus  became 
necessary  to  dedde  which  of  the  applicants  had  the  best  daim  to  conduct  the 
prosecution,  and  this  question  was  decided  formally  by  a  contilium  of  indices^ 
(who  were,  however,  not  upon  oath — iniuratLf)  after  the  different  applicants 
had  been  folly  heard  in  support  of  their  pretensions.  This  preliminary  process 
was  termed  iHvinatio;  and  Cicero  affords  an  example,  who  contended  with  a 
certain  Q.  Caecilius  for  permission  to  bring  a  criminal  charge  against  C.  Yerres, 
and  delivered  a  speech,  still  extant,  entitlol  Divinatio  in  Q.  Caecilium. 

Nominis  s.  Criminis  Delatio,  * — ^These  preliminaries  having  been  adjusted, 
the  accuser  made  a  formal  declaration  of  the  name  of  the  person  whom  be 
intended  to  impeach,  and  of  the  crime  which  he  laid  to  his  charge,  and  in  so 
doing  was  said — De/erre  Notnen — De/erre  Crimen — and  hence,  under  the 
empire,  Delatores  was  the  term  used  to  denote  that  class  of  persons  who  made 
a  trade  of  impeaching. 

Citado.^ — At  this  stage,  it  would  appear  that  the  accused  was  formally 
summoned  {ciUUus)  to  appear  befor  the  Praetor  or  Index  Quaestionis^  and  hear 
in  person  the  charge  preferred. 

Interroffatio,  * — The  accuser  then  put  certain  questions  to  the  accused,  which  ho 
was,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  answer  or  not  as  he  thought  fit.  The  object  of  these 
questions  was  to  ascertain  how  much  the  accused  was  willing  to  admit,  in  order 
that  the  question  submitted  to  the  Jury  might  assume  a  definite  form  and  be 
compressed  within  narrow  limits. 

Inscriptio.  Svbscriptio,  * — A  formal  document  was  next  drawn  up  stating 
predsely  the  nature  of  the  charge  and  the  name  of  the  accused.  This  was  signed 
by  the  accuser  and  also  by  those  who  intended  to  give  him  their  support  and 
countenance  in  conducting  the  prosecution,  and  who  were  hence  termed  Sub- 
scriptorea.  The  accused  then  became  technically  iSettf,  and  as  such  was 
legally  disqualified  tcom  becoming  candidate  for  any  public  ofiice. 

Nominis  BtcepHo,  ^ — ^The  presiding  Judge  then  formally  registered  the  name 
of  tha  accused,  and  in  so  doing  was  said  Nomen  Reeipere, 

Finally,  a  day  was  fixed  for  proceeding  with  the  trial.  This,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  was  the  tenth  after  the  Nominis  Receptio ;  but  the  interval  was 
sometimes  regulated  by  the  special  law  under  which  the  Quaestio  was  held,  and 
sometimes  a  lengthened  space  was  granted  in  those  instances  where  it  was 
necessary  to  procure  evidence  from  a  distance,  as  in  the  aocnsation  of  Yerres, 
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when  Gioero  was  allowed  one  hundred  and  ten  dajs,  althoagh  he  did  not  avafl 
himself  of  the  permiBaon  to  the  full  extent.  ^ 

On  the  daj  appouited,  the  Jndge  having  taken  Jiis  seat  upon  the  tribnna],  the 
names  of  idl  those  ItuUces  who  were  linble  to  serve  npon  this  particiilar 
Quaesiio  were  called  over,  and  at  the  same  time  the  aocoser  and  defendant  wen 
smnmoned  to  appear  by  the  Crier  of  the  Court  (ciebantur  a  Pmecone  prae-^ 
tortb.)* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Judge  possessed  the  power  of  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  such  Indices  as  did  not  answer  when  called  upon,  and  of  inflicting 
punishment  on  such  as  could  not  afford  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  their  abeence 
(CId*  Philipp.  y.  5.)  If  the  accoser  did  not  appear,  the  defendant  was  at  onoe 
aismissed  fix>m  the  bar,  it  being  left  open,  however,  to  any  one  to  institute  a 
new  process.  If  the  accused  did  not  appear,  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  aoconnt 
for  his  absence,  then,  towards  evening,  he  was  pronounced  guilty,  and  sentence 
was  passed  upon  him  in  terms  of  the  law  under  which  the  Court  sat. '  If  all 
the  parties  were  in  attendance,  the  fimt  business  was  balloting  for  the  Jmy. 

ludicum  SortUh.  ^ — ^The  names  of  all  those  Indices  who  were  liable  to  serve 
were  thrown  into  the  balloting  urn,  those  only  being  excluded  who  were  closely 
connected  by  blood,  maniage,  or  any  other  strong  tie,  with  either  of  the  parties. 

The  presiding  Judge  then  drew  out  of  Uie  urn  the  number  of  names  .prq)er  to 
constitute  the  Jmy.  This  number  depended  entirely  upon  the  provisions  of  the 
particular  law  under  which  the  trial  took  place,  and  we  accordingly  find  examples 
of  82,  50,  70,  75,  and  other  numbers.' 

ludicum  Eeiectio, — ^It  was  a  principle  in  Roman  Law,  that  in  all  causes,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  the  person  or  persons  who  decided  a  controversy  shoidd  be 
appointed  with  the  full  consent  of  the  contending  parties  (Cic.  pro  Ckent.  id.) 
To  have  carried  out  this  principle  to  its  fall  extent  in  criminal  causes  woold 
have,  manifestly,  been  impracticable ;  but  after  the  requisite  number  of  Juron 
had  been  chosen  by  ballot,  both  parties  were  allowed  to  challenge  (reOcere)  a 
certain  number,  if  they  thought  fit.  It  was  not  necessary. that  the  par^ 
challengmg  should  state  his  reyons,  the  right  was  absolute,  and  he  alone  was 
the  judge  of  the  expediency  of  exerdsing  it.  The  number  of  Jurors  which  each 
party  was  allowed  to  challenge  appears,  like  the  number  of  the  Jury,  to  have 
been  fixed  by  the  laws  regolating  each  Quoes^tb,  and  on  this  point  we  have  but 
little  general  mfonnation.' 

ludicum  Subsortitio. — The  vacancies  in  the  Consilium,  caused  by  the 
challenges,  were  filled  up  by  the  Judge,  who  drew  fresh  names  from  the  urn. 
This  operation  was  termed  SubsorHHo.  ^ 

ludicum  Ediiio. — The  appomtment  of  a  Jury  by  ballot  was  the  rule  foOoved 
in  a  great  majority  of  criminal  causes ;  but  it  was  not  universal,  for  some  laws, 
prohibiting  particular  offences,  directed  that  the  Jury  should  be  appointed  in  a 
different  manner.  Thus,  by  the  Lex  ServiUa  de  Repetundis^  each  party  nomi- 
nated (edebat)  one  hundred  Jurors,  and  each  challenged  tH^  of  those  nominated 

1  Cio.  ad  Q.  F.  IL  1.1  In  Yat  14.    Aaoon.  Arg.  In  Cie.  CorneliuL    Piend  AMon.  Amunt 
In  Cie.  in  Verr.  Act  I.    Pint  Cia  9. 
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by  his  opponent,  so  th&t  the  CcnaiUum^  when  thus  redaoed,  consiated  of  one 
hundred ;  but  this  prooedore  was  abrogated  by  sabsequent  laws  De  Rq>etundis^ 
and  the  ordinary  methods  of  Sortitio  and  Subsortitio  sabstituted.  ^  Agam,  by 
the  Lex  Licmia  de  SodaUtUs^  the  accnser  named  four  Tribes,  the  aocoBed  had 
the  right  of  challenging  or  rejecting  one  of  these  Tribes ;  and  then  the  accoser 
selected  the  Jury  out  of  the  remaining  three  Tnbes,  without,  it  would  seem,  any 
fiirther  right  of  challenge  being  granted  to  the  accused. '  Jurors  appointed  in 
this,  or  in  a  simihir  manner,  were  called  Indices  Editicuj  as  distinguished  from 
those  named  by  SortiHo. 

The  Juiy,  b&g  finally  adjusted,  were  then  sworn,  and  hence  they  are  frequently 
designated  simply  by  the  epithet  lurati.  A  Itulex  QuaesHonis  was,  in  like 
manner,  sworn;  but  a  Praetor  was  not,  his  general  oath  of  office  being  con- 
sidered sufficient ;  and  this  circumstance  alone  seems  to  pro^e  that  the  Judex 
Quaeetioms  was  not  r^arded  in  the  light  of  an  ordinary  magistrate. 

The  pleadings  then  commenced.  The  prosecutor  or  his  counsel  (of  whom 
more  hereafter)  opened  the  case,  the  defender  replied  in  person  or  by  his  counsel, 
and  then  the  evidence  w^as  led. 

Testimonia, — ^The  evidence  might  be  of  different  kmds.  Oral,  (Testes,)  Doon- 
Rientaiy,  (Tabulae,)  and  mixed,  that  is,  consisting  of  declarations  by  corporate 
bodies,  (Testimonia  pubUca,)  supported  by  the  verbal  testimony  of  deputies 
(LmcOi)  sent  for  the  purpose. 

Testes, — ^Witnesses  might  be  either  free  men  or  slaves ;  and,  if  free  men,  they 
might  be  either  Roman  citizens  or  PeregrinL 

All  free  men  alike  were  examined  upon  oath — iurati — but  much  less 
importance  attached  to  the  evidence  of  foreigners  than  of  citizens,  and  Greek 
witnesses  especially  were  regarded  with  peculiar  suspicion.  Witnesses  might  give 
evidence  of  their  own  free  will  (vohmtarii)  or  upon  compulsion ;  but  ue  right 
of  oompellinff  a  person  to  appear  as  a  witness  (Denundare — Test^bus  denuntiare 
— Testimomum  denuntiare)  was  possessed  by  the  accuser  alone.  It  was 
customary  for  the  accused  to  call  witnesses  to  speak,  not  only  to  facts,  but  to 
character,  and  such  were  termed  Laudatores,  the  number  usually  brought 
forward  for  this  purpose  bong  ten. ' 

With  regard  to  the  position  of^  slaves  as  witnesses,  several  points  deserve 
particular  notice — 

1 .  It  was  a  principle  in  Boman  Law  that  no  dedaratioa  on  the  part  of  a  slave . 
could  be  received  in  evidence  unless  emitted  under  torture.    Hence  the  word 
Quaestioy  when  employed  in  reference  to  the  examination  of  slaves,  always 
implies  the  application  of  torture.  ^ 

2.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  in  which  we  read  of  the  judicial  examination 
of  slaves,  in  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  history,  the  persons  charged  with  the 
crimes  were  the  masters  of  the  slaves,  the  sUves  themselves  bemg  implicated  as 
accomplices,  and  the  chief  object  was  to  force  fit)m  the  slave  a  confession  of  hb 
own  guilt ;  and  no  slaves  were  examined  except  those  belonging  to  the  accused 
party. 

3.  In  no  case  could  a  slave,  when  net  charged  with  participation  in  the  crimes, 
be  admitted  n/i  an  ordinaiy  witness  against  his  own  master.    It  was  only  when 
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ready  to  bear  teBtimonj  in  hia  fiiToar  tbat  he  oonld  be  heard  in  conit,  and  torture 
was  applied  in  this  case  npon  the  principle  that  an  extraordinary  sanction  wai 
necessary  to  give  valae  to  evidence  which,  it  was  presumed,  must  have  been 
delivered  under  a  strong  bias.  ^ 

4.  The  two  last  rules  were  modified  in  later  times,  in  so  fiir  as  crimes  which 
involved  the  safety  of  the  state  were  concerned,  or  those  which  related  to  some 
daring  act  of  sacrilege.  In  both  these  cases  the  evidence  of  a  slave  against 
his  master  was  admitted.  Moreover,  towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the 
slaves  not  only  of  the  accused,  but  also  of  third  parties  were  sometimes  examined 
under  tortare,  the  permission  of  their  masters  having  been  previously  obtained.' 

6.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  torture  was  applied  in  public — medio  foro 
— bat  during  the  periml  of  the  Q,uae:ilii(mts  Perpetuaet  it  seems,  as  fiu>  as 
oar  authorities  extend,  to  have  been  customary  to  apply  the  torture  oat  of 
court,  and  consequently  the  depositions  must  have  been  taken  down  in 
writiuff.* 
JC  TaoiiZotf.— Written  evidence  consisted  of  private  account  books,  (^TeUndae 
accepH  et  expensi  p.  270,)  of  letters,  (^Epistolaej)  and  of  memoranda  (LibeUi) 
of  every  description.  The  accuser  had  a  right  to  call  for  all  documents  of  this 
nature,  and  to  compel  their  production.  When  received,  they  were  regnlarly 
sealed  up  (obsignatae)  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  {obsiffnatores^)  ddUveied 
over  to  the  Judge,  and  opened  by  him  in  the  presence  of  the  Court  Besides 
these  private  papers,  the  accounts  of  the  Collectors  of  the  Revenue  (Tabulae 
PubUcanarum)  were  sometimes  brought  forward,  but  in  this  case  it  was  not 
necessary  to  present  the  originals,  an  authenticated  copy  beipg  admitted.* 

A  seoond  species  of  written  evidence  consisted  in  the  depositions  of  those 
witnesses  who,  from  bad  health,  age,  distance,  or  any  satisfactory  cause,  were 
unable  to  appear  in  person,  and  were  therefore  allowed  to  have  their  deposi- 
tions taken  down  in  writing,  (Testimonia  per  tdbellam  dare^)  these  depositions 
being  authenticated  by  the  signature  of  oommissionerB  (signatores)  in  whose 
presence  they  were  made.' 

Lastiy,  under  this  head  we  must  reckon  the  Testimonia  PubUca,  which,  ^en 
in  favour  of  the  accused,  were  termed  Laudationes^  that  is,  public  declarations, 
regarding  particular  facts,  or  upon  the  general  merits  of  the  case,  emanating 
from  public  meetings  held  in  the  provincial  towns,  or  fivm  the  magistrates,  or 
from  some  recognised  corporation.  These,  which  were  employed  very  exten- 
sively in  cases  De  Repetundis^  were  always  conveyed  to  Rome  by  an  embassy 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  the  members  of  the  deputation  attended  in  court, 
during  the  trial,  for  the  purpose  of  authenticating  the  documents  which  they 
presented,  and  of  giving  such  oral  explanations  as  might  be  required  by  either 
party. 

The  evidence  being  concluded,  the  Jury  were  called  upon  by  the  Judge  to 
give  their  verdict,  who,  in  doing  this,  was  said  mittere  indices  in  conmUam^ 
while  the  Jurors  were  said  tre  in  consilium.  Originallv,  they  voted  openlv ;  but 
ailer  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Cassia.,  (B.C.  137,  p.  108,)  by  ballot,  {per  tabeUas^) 
excepting  during  a  short  period,  when,  in  accordance  with  one  of  Sulla's  laws, 
the  defendant  had  the  right  of  dioosing  whether  the  Jury  should  vote  openly  or 
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Moredy ;  but  it  is  nncerfaun  whether  this  regulation  was  general,  or  applicable 
to  a  pardoolar  daas  of  txials  onlj.^  Each  Juror  received  a  small  tablet  covered 
with  wax ;  upon  this  he  wrote  his  verdict,  and  threw  it  into  the  ballot-box 
(nteUa.)  The  verdict  might  be  expressed  in  three  ways,  (except  in  cases  De 
Eepetundis^  to  be  noticed  below,) 

1.  B7  the  letter  A,  which  denoted  Absolve — ^Not  Guilty. 

2.  C, Condemno — Guilty. 

3.  letters  N.L, Nan  Liquet — ^No  Yerdict 

the  last  indicating,  that,  from  the  uncertain  or  contradictory  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  Juror  could  not  make  up  his  mind  either  to  acquit  or  to  condemn. 
The  result  was  decided  by  the  majority  of  votes,  and  announced  by  the  Judge. 
If  the  majority  gave  the  verdict  GttiUy,  it  was  proclaimed  by  the  words  Fecisse 
Videtur;  if  Not  GuUty^  by  Non  Fecisse  Videtur;  but  if  the  majority  voted 
N.  X.,  then  the  Judge  said  Amplius}  In  the  case  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the 
result  most  favourable  to  the  defendant  was  held  to  be  the  verdict. 

AmpUatio. — ^The  announcement  AmpUtts  denoted  that  a  more  full  investiga- 
tion into  the  merits  of  the  case  was  requisite,  and  accordingly  the  Judge  fixed  a 
day  for  a  second  hearing.  When  this  arrived,  the  same  formalities  were 
observed  as  on  the  first  hearing;  the  pleadings  were  renewed,  the  evidence  already 
tendered  was  probably  read  over,  and  new  evidence  brought  forward ;  but  not- 
withstanding, the  result  might  be  the  same  as  before,  and  a  majority  might  still 
vote  N.  L.  In  this  case,  a  fresh  AmpUatio  took  place ;  a  day  was  fixed  fi>r 
a  third  time,  and  the  same  process  was  repeated  again  and  again,-^in  one  cause 
upon  record,  seven  times,^ — until  the  Jury  could  give  a  positive  verdict.  It 
would  appear  that — we  know  not  firom  what  cause — ^the  verdict  N.  L.  fell  gra- 
dually into  desuetude,^  at  least  we  can  find  no  example  of  an  AmpUatio  in  the 
time  of  Cicero. 

Comperendinatio.'^yft  remarked  above  that  the  verdict  might  appear  in 
three  forms,  except  in  cases  De  Hepetwidis.  After  the  passing  of  the  Lex  <Slsr- 
vUia,  (about  B.C.  104,)  the  process  in  trials  of  this  nature  was  altogether  pecu- 
liar, for  at  that  period  Comperendinatio  was  introduced.  By  the  arrangement 
so  designated,  dl  trials  De  Repetundis  were  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
termed  respectively  Actio  Prima  and  Actio  Secvnda.  In  the  Actio  Primay  the 
accuser  gave  an  outline  of  the  case,  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  circum- 
stances and  the  judgment  of  the  pleader ;  the  defender  then  replied ;  and  the 
witnesses  upon  both  sides  were  examined.  The  Juiy  did  not  now,  however, 
proceed  at  once  to  give  their  verdict,  but  the  proceedings  were  suspended  until  the 
next  day  but  one,  (tertio  die — perendie,  and  hence  the  word  Comperendinatio^) 
when  a  second  hearing,  the  Actio  Secunda,  took  place.  The  accuser  and  the 
accused  had  now  an  opportunity  of  commenting  upon  the  evidence  already  ten- 
dered, and  of  bringing  forward  additional  testimony.  When  this  second  hearing 
was  concluded,  the  Jury  was  called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  of  condemnation  or 
acquittal,  no  option  being  left  to  them  of  saying  Non  Liquet. 

We  have  an  excellent  example  of  a  trial  of  this  description  in  the  prosecution 
against  Yerres,  which  presents  us  with  the  preliminary  Divination  the  Actio 
Prima^  and  the  Actio  Secunda,  on  the  part  of  the  impeadier,  although  the 
Actio  Prima  was  unusually  short,  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  policy  which 
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Cicero  fdt  hiBOself  obliged  to  adopt,  and  the  speeohcB  which  Ibnn  the  Actio 
Secunda  were  never  actnaUy  delivered,  the  defendant  having  given  up  hia  caaein 
despair.  The  apeeches  Pro  Fonteioy  Pro  FlaccOy  and  the  finpnent  Pro  Seaieraj 
were  all  delivered  in  an  Actio  Secunda^  aa  we  learn  from  internal  evidence. 

It  ifl  generally  stated  in  works  on  Roman  Antiquities,  on  the  anthoritj  of  the 
Pseado-Asoonios,  that  the  Actio  Secunda  was  distingoished  bj  a  remarkable 
peculiaritj ;  that  while  in  the  Actio  Prima  the  pleadmgs  were  oonmienoed  by 
the  aocnser,  who  was  followed  bj  the  defendant,  this  order  was  reversed  in  the 
Acti9  Secunda^  the  defender  being  called  upon  to  apeak  first,  and  the  pleading* 
condaded  bj  the  accuser.  But  this  statement  is  not  only  repugnant  to  reason, 
but  is  duectly  at  variance  with  several  expressbns  in  Cicero,  which  all  deaily 
point  out  that  the  order  of  the  pleadings  in  the  Actio  Secunda  was  the  same 
as  in  the  Actio  Prima.^ 

lAOm  AMiimBil*. — ^In  Criminal  Trials  of  a  certain  class,  such  as  those  De 
Repetundia  and  De  Peculatu,  when  a  Reus  was  found  guilty,  he  was  compelled, 
as  a  part  of  his  punishment,  to  make  restitution  of  what  he  had  unlawfully 
appropriated,  and  sometimes,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  imder  which 
he  was  tried,  of  double,  treble,  or  quadruple  the  amount.  It  was  part  of  the 
duty  of  .the  Judices,  after  they  had  brought  in  their  verdict,  to  determine  the 
sum  to  be  pud.  This  part  of  the  process  was  the  Litis  Aestimatio,  There  ia 
an  obscure  passage  in  Cicero  (Pro  Cluent.  41)  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
considerable  latitude  was  allowed  to  the  ludices  in  this  matter,  and  that  they 
might  not  only  remit  a  portion  of  the  pecuniary  damages,  but  niigfat  even  aob- 
stitute  a  milder  punishment  for  the  Poena  Capitalis,* 

The  term  lAtis  AesHmatio  was  employed  in  Civil  Suits  also  when  the 
umpire  or  umpired  were  required  to  fix  the  amount  of  pecuniary  compensation 
due  to  one  who  had  sustained  damage.'  m 

We  now  proceed  to  give  some  details  with  regard  to  those  ofibnces  which  most 
frequently  i^orded  subjects  of  inveetigataon  in  the  criminal  courts,  and  especially 
in  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae. 

PerdaelUo. — PerdueUis,  derived  from  dueUum  Lq.  heUuniy  properly  speak- 
ing signifies  a  pubUc  enemy^  and  hence  Perduellio  was  employed  in  legal 
phraseology  to  denote  the  crime  of  hostility  to  one's  native  country^  and  is 
usually  represented  as  corresponding,  in  a  general  sense,  to  our  term  Hi^ 
Treason, 

Many  scholars  mainUun  that,  originally,  PerdueUio  was  ^>plied  to  any 
crime  of  great  atrocity  involving  the  life  of  a  citizen,  for  the  murder  committed 
by  Horatius  is  called  PerdueUio  by  Livy,  (I.  26,)  while  Featns  (s.  v.  sarorium^ 
p.  297,)  designates  it  as  Parricidium, 

During  the  sway  of  the  Kings,  any  attempt  agiunst  the  life  or  privileges  of  the 
monareh  would  constitute  Perduellio.  Under  the  republic,  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  exiled  Tarqnins,  or  to  assume  regal  power,  (regjii  affectaHo^  waa 
regarded  in  the  same  light;  also  any  attempt  to  subvert,  by  violence,  the 
estabUshed  form  of  government,  and,  in  general,  any  act  of  hostility  on  tile  part 
of  a  citiaen  towards  the  welfare  of  Rome,  whether  indicated  by  exciting  internal 
rebellion  against  the  constitution,  (seditio,')  or  by  favouring  ana  aiding  the  designs 
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of  extenud  foes  (prodiHa,)  In  like  manner,  oiij  open  inTasion  of  the  more  sacred 
rights  of  the  Plebs,  saoh  aa  assaulting  one  of  their  Tribnnes,  was  oonstmed  aa 
Treason ;  or  if  a  magistrate,  taking  aidyantage  of  his  official  station,  put  to  death 
a  Roman  citizen  not  legally  convicted ;  (caedes  civis  indemncUif)  and  from  thia 
point  of  view,  some  explain  why  the  deed  of  Horatins  was  termed  indifferently 
JPerduelUo  and  Parricidium,  Hence,  too,  it  is  a  prosecntion  for  PerdueUw 
with  whidi  Cicero  threatens  Verres,  (In  Verr.  Act  IL  L  5,)  shonM  he  be  aoqnitted 
upon  other  charges,  for  Yerres  was  said  to  have  pnt  Roman  citizens  to  death 
illegally  while  governor  of  Sicily. 

No  QuaesHo  Perpetua  was  ever  institnted  for  the  trial  of  charges  of  Per' 
duettio,  which  were,  comparatively  speaking,  of  rare  occorrence ;  and  towards 
the  dose  of  tho  republic,  many  offences  which  might  have  been  considered,  at 
ah  earlier  period,  as  involving  PerduelUoj  were  classed  nnder  the  head  of 
JHfaiestas  or  of  Ftf,  for  which  separate  Conrts  were  established. 

Hence  all  trials  for  Perduellio  took  phoe  either  before  the  Comitia,  or  before 
Special  Commissioners. 

Of  trials  for  PerdueUio  before  the  Comitia,  we  have  an  example  in  the  case 
of  Spnrins  Cassins  Yiscellinns,  who  was  charged,  in  B.C.  485,  with  having  auned 
at  kingly  power— /Trop^er  consiUa  inita  de  regno— propter  suspicionem  regiii 
appetendu  He  was  pnt  to  death,  and  his  house  was  razed  to  the  gromid.^  In 
like  manner,  M.  Manlios  Capitolinns,  who  had  saved  his  conntiy  during  the 
Caolish  invasion,  was  impeached  before  the  Comitia— ;)ropter  suspicionem 
regni  appetendi — and  fonnd  gnilty.  He  was  hnrled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
his  honse  was  razed,  and  his  property  was  confiscated. '  In  B.C.  249,  P.  Clodios 
Pnlcher  was  tried  for  having  engaged  Adherbal  off  Drepannm  in  despite  of 
un&voorable  auspices,  whereby  a  hirge  portion  of  the  Roman  fleet  was  destroyed. 
The  assembly  of  the  people  was  broken  off  by  a  stonn,  and  Clodius  thus  escaped. 
In  later  times,  he  would  have  been  tried  for  Maiestas,  not  for  PerdueUio.^ 
Lastly,  in  B.C.  107f  C.  PopiUus  Laenas  was  impeached  of  PtrdueUio^  for  having 
displayed  carelessness  and  cowardice  while  acting  as  Legatus  to  the  consul  C. 
Cassius,  and  for  havmff  concluded  a  very  unfavoivable  treaty  with  the  Tigurini. 
He  was  convicted  and  banished.*  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  people 
liad  voted  by  ballot  in  a  trial  kft  PerdueUio.    See  p.  108. 

The  first  trial  upon  record  for  PerdueUio^  that  of  Horatins  for  the  murder  of 
hiB  sister,  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  two  Special  Commissioners,  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  an  appeal  from  their  sentence  being  permitted.  The  hist  trial 
on  record  for  Perduellio  nnder  the  republic,  that  of  C.  Rabirius,  in  B.C.  63,  for 
the  murder,  87  years  previODsly,  of  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  took  place,  in  like  manner,  before  two  Special  Commissioners,  C.  Julius 
Cssar  and  L.  Csasar,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Preetor,  and  not  by  the  people. 
Rabirius,  having  been  found  guilty  by  the  Commissioners,  applied  to  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  whose  de]n)eration8  were  abruptly  broken  off  by  a  bold 
expedient  on  the  part  of  the  Pkaetor,  Q.  Metellna  Celer,  who  pulled  down  the 
buner  hcnsted  on  the  lanicnlnm,  and  thus,  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage, 
broke  up  the  assembly.  See  p.  122.  The  speech  delivered  by  Cicero  on  beludf 
of  Rabirius  is  still  extant 
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Malmfac— Ifaies^of,  as  a  legal  tenn,  was  emplojed  to  expreaa,  bricAjr, 
Crimen  MaiaUttU  minutae,  and  signified,  in  its  widest  aooeptation,  anj  pro-' 
oedore  on  the  part  of  a  Roman  ciUzen,  bj  which  the  power  or  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people  was  impaired  or  degraded.  Maiestatem  xmuBRE  est,  de  dig- 
niiate  aut  ampUtudme  aut  potestaU  popuU  aui  eorum  quibuspoptduspoUstatem 
dedit  aUquid  derogate  (Cic  de  Inv.  IL 17.)  Offences  of  this  descriptioii  daring 
the  swaj  of  the  Kings,  and  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  republican  period, 
were  included  under  FtrdutUxo^  and  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation. 
No  law  designating  a  crime  by  the  term  Maiestas  was  passed  until  about  B.C. 
100,  and  oonseqnentlj  no  Quaestio  Perpetua  for  the  triid  of  such  a  crime  ooold 
.  have  been  instituted  before  that  date.  The  principal  enactments,  taken  in 
chronological  order,  were, 

1.  Lex  Appvdda}  passed  in  B.C.  102  or  B.C.  100,  by  L.  Appuleins  Satnnii^ 
nus,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs. 

Under  this  law,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  impeached  (B.C.  100)  for  having 
violently  interfered  to  prevent  the  people  from  giving  their  votes  on  the  Lex 
Frumentaria  of  Satuminns — Impetum  /ecit^  pontes  disturbaty  cistas  deUdt^ 
impedimento  est  quo  secius  feratur  lex;  argessitub  Maiestahs  (Rhet.  ad 
Herenn.  12.) 

Under  this  law  also  another  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  was  condemned,  B.C.  95,  on 
the  charge  of  having,  by  his  nusoonduct,  while  Proconsul,  caused  the  defeat,  by  the 
Cimbri,  of  the  Roman  army  under  his  command  (de  amissiane  exercUusJ)  Caepio 
went  into  exile  to  Smyrna,  and  his  property  was  confiscated.  The  following 
year,  his  accuser,  C.  Norbanus,  was  himself  impeached  De  Maiestate^  for  having 
forcibly  prevented  two  of  his  colleagues  from  interposing  their  Veto  in  &voiir  of 
Caepio ;  but  by  the  exertions  of  his  counsel,  M.  Antonius,  he  was  acquitted. 

2.  Lex  Varia^*  passed  B.C.  92  by  Q.  Varius  Hybrida,  Tribune  of  the  PlebsL 
Its  object  was  to  declare  those  guilty  of  Maiestas  who  instigated  or  aided  the 
designs  of  the  Italian  allies,  or  other  enemies  against  Rome — Quorum  doio  mob 
Socii  ad  arma  ire  coacti  essent. 

y/  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  was  impeadied,  B.C.  92,  under  this  law,  on  the  charge 
of  having  excited  the  allies  to  revolt,  {socios  ad  arma  coegisse^)  and  of  having 
received  a  bribe  firom  Mithridates  to  betray  his  country  (o6  rempublicam  pro- 
dendam,)  His  bold,  dignified,  and  triumphant  defence  is  well  Imown  from  the 
narrative  of  Yalerius  Muimus. 

S.  Lex  Cornelia,  passed  B.C.  81,  by  Sulla  when  Dictator,  was  more  impM^ 
tant  and  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  preceding,  defining  and  explaining 
much  that  had  been  left  vague  and  obscure.    This,  indeed,  together  with  the 

4.  Lex  Julia  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  comprehended  those  cases  which  might 
still  have  been  ranked  under  Perduellio,  served  as  the  foundation  of  all  the 
imperial  enactments. 

Under  the  Lex  ComeUa,  C.  Cornelias,  who  had  been  Tribune  of  the  Plebs  in 
B.C.  67,  was  impeached  in  B.C.  66,  for  having  prevented  his  ooUeagues  from 
exercising  their  right  of  Intercession.  He  was  defended  by  Cicero,  fingments  of 
whose  speech  still  remain,  and  was  acquitted.    (See  Asoon.  in  Cornelian.) 

Under  this  law  also,  A.  Gabinius  was  impeached  in  B.C.  64,  because,  whfle 
Proconsul  of  Syria,  he  had,  without  orders  from  the  Senate  and  people,  quitted 
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hiB  ProTinoe,  and  marched  an  anny  into  Egypt  to  reinstate  Ptolemy  Auletea. 
Oat  of  70  Jurors,  82  brought  in  a  verdict  of  Gultjr,  and  38  Acquitted  him.  ^^ 

After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  the  law  of  Maiesttts  served,  in  the  hands 
of  evil  Princes,  as  one  of  the  grand  instruments  of  tyranny,  and  offered  irresistible 
temptations  to  bands  of  needy  informers,  (delaiores^)  for  not  only  acts  tending 
to  subvert  the  imperial  constitution  were  regarded  as  penal,  but  any  thing  written 
or  spoken  which  could  in  any  way  be  construed  as  ^fleeting  on  the  character  of 
the  supreme  ruler,  was  now  hela  to  involve  Minuta  Maiestas.  How  fearfully  . 
this  engine  of  oppression  was  worked  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  downwards,  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  TadtuSy  by  whom  the  change  of  principle  introduced 
after  the  downfal  of  the  republic,  is  distinctly  explained, — Legem  Maiestatis 
reduxerat;  (Tiberius;)  cut  nomen  apud  vtteres  idem^  sed  aUa  in  indicium 
veriiebant:  si  quis  prodiHone  ixerdtum^  autplebem  aeditionibus^  denique  male 
gesta  re  publico  Maiestatem  Pofuli  Rohlani  MininsSET :  facta  arguebantur, 
aicta  impttne  erant.  Primus  Augustus  cognitionem  defamasis  UbelUs^  specie 
legis  eiuSf  iractavU^  commotus  UassU  Seven  Wndine^  qua  vivos  feminasque 
tUustres  procacihus  scriptis  diffamaverat,  Mox  Tiberius^  consultante  Pompeio 
Macro^  Praetors^  an  iudicia  Maiestatis  reddereutur,  exercendas  leges  esse^ 
respondU,    (Tadt.  Ann.  I.  72.) 

▼Is. — Fm,  as  a  legal  term,  was  miderstood  to  denote  the  organizing  and 
arming  of  tumultuous  bodies  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  constituted 
authorities  in  the  performance  of  theur  duty,  and  thus  interrupting  the  ordinary 
adminbtration  of  the  laws.  No  such  offence  was  recognised  by  the  Criminal 
Code  until  the  last  century  of  the  republic,  when  violent  riots  by  hired  mobs 
became  so  frequent,  that  M.  Flautiua  Silvanus,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  89, 
passed  the  Lex  Plautia  de  Vi^ia  terms  of  which,  those  convicted  of  such  prac- 
tices were  banished.  The  law  is  described  by  CSoero  as — Legem  quae  de  sedi- 
tiosis  consceleratisque  civibus^  qui  armati  Senaium  obsederint^  magisiraHbus 
vim  attulerint^  rempublicam  oppugnarint^  quotidie  quaeri  iubeat  (Pro  Cod.  1.) 
The  concluding  words  in  the  above  sentence  indicate  a  peculiarity  by  which  the 
statute  was  characterised,  namely,  that  trials  under  it  miffht  be  held  on  any  day 
whatsoever — quotidie  quaeri  iubeat  .  .  .  diebus  festis  hidisque  pubUcis 
4nnnibus^  negotOs  forensibus  intermissis^  unum  hoc  iudidum  exerceatur.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  a  Questio  Perpetua  de  Vi  was  established  until 
the  Dictatorship  of  SnUa. 

The  Lex  Lutatia^  passed  in  B.C.  78,  seems  to  have  been  merdy  supplemental 
to  the  Lex  Plautia, 

The  Lex  Pompeia  de  Ft,  passed  by  Pompdus  Magnus  in  his  third  consulship, 
B.C.  52,  was  intended  specially  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and  in  the  subsequent  disturbances,  when  the  Senate 
house  was  burned,  and  the  mandon  of  M.  Lepidus,  the  Interrex,  attacked.  Afler 
these  cases  had  been  disposed  of,  the  Lex  Plautia  and  the  Lex  Lulatia  were 
again  resorted  to  until  superseded  by  the 

Lex  lulia  de  Fi,  passed  by  JuUus  Caesar  while  Dictator,  by  which,  or  by 
some  of  the  Leges  luliae  of  Augustus,  the  distinction  between  Vis  PubUca  and 
Vis  Prtvata^  unknown  before,  was  introduced,  and  a  wide  field  opened  up  for 
lawyers,  both  speculative  and  practical. 

Of  the  extant  speeches  of  Cicero,  those  Pro  SuUa^  (B.C.  62,)  Pro  Sestio, 

'  (B.C.  66,^  and  Pro  Coelio,  (B.C.  66,^  were  ddivered  on  behalf  of  individuals 

impeached  nnder  the  Lex  Plautia^  ana  of  these,  that  Pro  Sestio  cfpodally  pre- 
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Bents  a  most  vivid  picture  of  the  disorden  which  prevailed  at  that  epodu  After 
the  ezecation  of  the  rinffleaden  in  the  Gatilinarian  conspiracy,  five  or  six  penani 
deeply  implicated  were  mipeached  De  Vi  under  the  Lex  Plautia^  foond  gnillj 
ana  banished  rCic.  pro  Sull.  2.) 

The  trial  of  Milo  (B.C.  52)  was  of  coarse  condncted  nnder  the  Lex  Pampeia^ 
by  which  the  proceedings  were  made  shorter,  and  the  penalty  more  severe.  The 
chief  provisions  were  *— 

1.  That  the  trial  should  commence  with  the  ezamination  of  witnesses  iqioa 
both  sides,  and  that  three  days  should  be  allowed  for  that  pnrpose. 

2.  That  one  day  dioold  intervene,  and  then  that  the  speeches  of  the  aocoaer 
and  the  defendant  should  be  delivered  on  one  and  the  same  day,  that  is  the  fifth, 
two  hours  being  allowed  to  the  former  and  three  to  the  latter. 

2.  That  81  Indices  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  who  should  hear  the  whole  pco- 
ccedings,  but  that,  before  they  retired  to  vote,  the  accuser  and  the  defendant 
should  each  have  the  right  of  challenging  five  out  of  each  Ordo  or  Decurta,  ao 
tliat  the  number  who  actually  voted  would  be  reduced  to  51. 

4.  That  the  president  of  the  court  (Quaesitor)  should  be  elected  by  the  Comitui 
(suffragio  popuU)  out  of  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  Consul. 

Milo  was  found  guilty  by  a  majority  of  88  to  13 :  one  of  his  chief  supporters 
and  abettors,  M.  Saufeius,  was  acquitted,  a  few  days  afterwards,  by  a  m^ority 
of  26  to  25,  and  having  been  agtun  brought  to  trial,  soon  afterwanb,  under  the 
Lex  Plauiia^  was  acquitted  by  a  majority  of  82  to  19 ;  which  seems  to  prove 
that  the  ordinary  number  of  Jurors  under  the  Lex  Plautia^  as  well  as  under  the 
Lex  Pompeia,  was  51. 
Vn  iMcendiBui. — Arson,  It  has  been  inferred  firom  a  passage  in  the  Digest, 
(XLYII.  ix.  9.)  that  by  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  any  one  convicted  of  wil- 
fill  (sciens  prudens)  fire-raising,  was  himself  to  be  burned  alive.  How  long  this 
statute,  if  ever  acted  upon,  remained  in  force,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  towards  the 
close  of  the  republic,  the  crime  oft  Arson  was  included  in  the  Lex  ComeUa  de 
SicariiSf  and  punifihed  with  Aquxie  et  Ignis  Interdictio.  The  crime,  when 
connected  with  a  riot,  was  included  also  in  the  Lex  Pompeia  de  T%  and  the 
Lex  Itdia  de  Vi. 

PanicldiaiM. — Until  the  period  of  the  Empire,  when  the  term  Homiddium 
was  introduced,  the  word  Parricidium  was  employed  not  only  to  denote  the 
murder  of  a  parent,  but  in  an  extended  sense  to  signify  the  wilfiil  malicious 
(dolo  sciens)  murder  of  any  firee  citizen,  and  even  a  person  guilty  of  sacrilege 
was  called,  figuratively  perhaps,  Parricida,  ' 

By  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables  ordinary  wilfiil  murder  was  punished  by  de- 
capitation. In  the  earlier  ages  the  crime  was  of  very  rare  occurrence,  (Cic  pro 
Tdl.  9,)  and  when  it  was  committed,  the  people  either  judged  the  case  directly 
in  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  or  appointed  Commissioners,  who  seems  to  have  been 
called  Parriddt  Quaestores,*  or  the  matter  was  investigated,  with  the  consent  | 
of  the  people,  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Senate,  by  the  chief  magistrates.  *■  JL 

No  new  law  agamst  murder  was  enacted  from  the  promulgation  of  the  XII  f 
Tables  until  the  last  half  century  of  the  republic,  when  the  insecurity  of  property 
and  life,  which  resulted  fit>m  the  disorganization  of  society  in  the  civil  wais, 
became  so  feaHul  that  Sulla  endeavoured  to  check  the  evil  by  his  Lex  Cornelia 

1  See  Afoonliu  In  Milonlan. 

9  Fanl.  Dlae.  ■.  ▼.  Parriei  QuaetUrei,  p.  SSI.    Pint.  Rom.  29.    Cie.  do  Legg.  IL  9. 

3  PauU  Dtac.  1.  o. 

4  Se«  paiticiilArlT  tbe  details  reffmrdlnir  th«  proeeedlmrt  vpon  the  mnrder  of  PottmnlaL 
LIT.  IV.  !iO.  61.    Alio  CIc  Brat  H.  de  Flo.  U.  16.  de  N.D.  Ill  S3. 
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de  Sieariis  et  Veneficis^  aod  bj  the  establtthment  of  a  Quaestw  Perpetua  to 
oacTj  oat  its  proviuons.  This  enactment  was  of  a  character  mnch  more  oom- 
ponehensive  than  its  title  would  import,  and  formed  the  kernel  of  the  Imperial 
ordinances,  as  we  find  firom  the  Digest  which  contains  large  extracts.  Not  only 
assasnns,  (Mcam,)  and  all  persons  who  had  aotoally  committed  mnrder,  bnt 
every  one  who  could  be  proved  to  have  carried  weapons  with  the  intent  of  com- 
mitting murder  or  robb^ — qui  ctan  telo  awhulaverit  hominis  necandi  furtive 
facUndi  causa^  hominemve  Occident— or  who  had  compounded,  sold,  bought, 
been  in  possession  of,  or  administered  poison  with  felonious  intent — quicunque 
Jecerit^  vendiderit,  emeritf  habuerity  dederit  venenum  necandi  hominis  causa — 
or  who  had  procured  the  condemnation  of  an  innocent  man  for  murder  by  cor- 
rupting witnesses  or  jurymen,  became  liable  to  the  penalty  imposed,  which,  for 
a  free  citizen,  was  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdiction  to  which  Julius  Caesar  added 
confiscation  of  property.  ^ 

We  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  two  most  interesting  trials  held  under 
this  law,  that  of  Statins  Albius  Oppianicns  in  B.C.  76,  for  the  murder  at  Rome 
of  a  certain  young  man  of  Larinum,  named  Asuvius;  and  that  of  Aulus  Cluen- 
tins  Habitus  in  B.C.  66,  for  having  suborned  the  Jury  upon  the  trial  of  Oppi- 
anicus  and  subsequently  poisoned  C^pianicus  himself.  The  particulars  are  given 
at  great  length  in  the  speech  of  Cicero  Pro  Cluentio. 

With  regiu:d  to  Parricidium  proper,  or  the  murder  of  a  parent,  it  was  ordained 
by  a  very  ancient  kvw  that  the  individual  convicted  of  such  atrodous  guilt 
(crimen  asperrimum — nefa$  vJUimumS  should,  after  being  scourged  to  the  effu- 
sion of  Mood  (yirgis  sanguineus  verberatus,)  be  sewed  up  in  a  leather  bag 
(tnsui  in  culeum)  and  thrown  into  the  deep  sea  or  a  running  stream,  (pbvolutus 
et  obligatus  corio  deuekebatur  in  profluentem,)  and  this  punishment  seems  to 
have  been  retained  in  the  Lex  Cornelia.  *  It  is  said  that  no  example  of  this 
crime  occurred  for  upwards  of  five  centuries  from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
The  first  individual  convicted  of  murdering  his  father,  was  a  certain  L.  Hostius, 
after  the  dose  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  first  murderer  of  a  mother  was 
Publicins  MaUeolus  before  the  Cimbric  war.  *  As  an  example  of  the  prosecution 
of  an  alleged  parricide  under  the  Lex  Cornelia^  we  have  the  trial  of  Sextus 
Boscius  of  Ameria,  impeached,  B.C.  80,  of  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  success- 
fully defended  by  Cieero  in  a  speech  still  extant.  • 

Pompdtts  in  bis  second  consulship,  B.C.  55,  passed  the  Lex  Pompeia  de 
Parrundioy  in  which  Parricidium^  even  in  a  restricted  sense,  comprehended  the 
murder  of  all  near  relations,  whether  by  blood  or  marriage,  and  also  of  a 
Patronus  by  his  Uhertus^  but  the  punishment  of  the  sack  was  retained  in  the 
case  of  those  only  who  had  murdocd  a  father,  a  mother,  a  grandfather,  or  a 
grandmother,  an  uBsuooessfhl  attempt  being  visited  with  the  same  severity  as  the 
completed  crime. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  under  the  republic  and  the  early  empire,  the 

1  Sm  Ci«.  pro  BaMr.jperdadl.  reo  fL   Pro  Claeiil  M— ST.  71. 

SModflctlmu  intboDIsett  (XLVIII.lz.  90  wh«n  eommenting  on  the  Imc  Pmmpeia  it 
ParrieidU,  ttato*  Poma  FarrwMUt  mom  mahmm,  haee  HittihUa  «$t :  ui  ParriekUi  vini§ 
mmguituit  verberaUu,  Mnde  euttao  imuatur  cum  cams,  taUo  gaUinaeto,  H  tiptfu,  «t  aima: 
€Unde  in  man  pri^fundum',  etUUu$  iaetaiur.  Hoe  iia,  n  mare  proximmm  di :  aJUftmdnhettU* 
obUeiiur  seeimdum  Divi  Hadriani  Constttutioium.  But  althoagh  Modettlnui  ascfl  the  phraie 
OTOfv  makfrumt  the  addition  of  the  enimali  mnct  here  been  efler  the  eeteMlshment  of  the 
•mplrei  Beneee  refera  to  the  eerpente,  end  JoTanal  to  the  epee,  hut  Cieero  In  e  hlshlj  orne- 
mented  and  rbetorleei  peeuge  on  chle  rery  toplo  tekee  no  notloe  of  any  thipg  hot  the  Mek.— 
Maioret  nottri  ....  intui  volutrtuU  in  emltum  «fc««,  atptt  iSa  imjiumm  dMM.  (fM 
Roao.  Amer.  SS^)    MoreoTer,  there  were  no'  monHja  In  Itatj. 

»  Pint.  Rob.  sa.   Bbetor.  a«  Herena  L  IS    Ut.  Epit.  Ll^ni.   OnM.y.  lOL 
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murder  of  a  sUve  bj  hb  master  mvolved  no  penaltj,  whfle  the  murder  of  s  slaTV 
belonging  to  another  subjected  the  perpetrator  meielj  to  an  action  of  damages 
on  the  part  of  the  owner. 

Although  ordinary  murders  may,  for  a  long  period,  have  been  rare,  we  find 
mention  made  on  several  occasions  of  poisoning,  which,  if  we  can  pot  an/  faith 
in  the  detaiU,  was  sometimes  practised  upon  a  most  extensive  scale.  Thos  in 
B.C.  331,  two  Patrician  matrons  fell  under  the  suspicion  of  having  caused  a 
pestilence,  which  was  ravaging  the  city.  They  were  found  gimtj  and — 
comprehensae  extemplo  earum  comites  magnum  numerum  matronafTim  indtca- 
verunt:  ex  quUms  ad  centum  gepiuaginta  damnatae.  Neque  de  Veneficiii 
ante  earn  diem  Eomae  guaesitum  est.  (liv.  YIII.  18.)  In  B.C.  184»  we  find 
Q.  Naevius  Matho,  one  of  the  Praetors,  appomted  to  the  government  of  Sardinia 
— et  ut  idem  de  Veneficiis  quaereret — and  we  are  told  Siat  he  was  detained  ibr 
four  months  by — Q^ae3ti(mes  Veneficii  quarum  magnam  partem  extra  urbem 
perMunicipia  C&ncUiabulaque  habuit^  quia  ita  aptius  visum  erat.  Si  Antiati 
Valeria  credere  Ubet^  ad  duo  mHUa  homifium  damnaviL  (liv.  \\X9\  38. 
41.)  In  B.C.  180,  on  occasion  of  a  pestilence,  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  arose — 
et  Veneficii  Quaestio  ex  S.  C.  quod  in  urbe,  propiusve  urbem  decern  milHbus 
passuum  esset  commissum^  C  Claudio^  Praetori  .  •  .  ultra  decimum  lapidem 
per  Fora  ConciUabulaque  C  Maenio,  priusquam  in  Sardiniam  provinciam 
transiret^  decreta — and  soon  after  C.  Maenius  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
acquainting  them — Se  iam  tria  miUia  Jiominum  damnasse  et  crescere  sibi 
^taestionem  indiciis.  (Liv.  XL.  37*  43.)  Comp.  Liv.  Epit.  XLVlll.  TaL 
Max.  IL  V.  8.  VI.  iu.  8.  V 
^  Bcpefandac.— The  Crimen  Rqi)€tundarum  (so.  pecuniarum)  in  its  original 
etymological  signification  denoted  a  charge  of  extortion  preferred  against  a 
Roman  provincial  governor.  The  provincials  who  brought  the  charge  were  said 
according  to  ancient  phraseology — res  repetere — and  part  of  the  punishment 
inflicted,  when  an  offence  of  this  nature  was  proved,  was  a  restitution  of  the  snm 
or  objects  illegally  appropriated,  and  hence  such  snm  or  such  objects  were  Res 
Repetundae,  In  process  of  time,  however,  the  Crimen  Repetundarum  vras 
held  to  apply  to  any  act  of  misgovemment  or  oppression  on  the  part  of  a  pro- 
vincial governor — male  admimstratae  Prouinciae  crimen. 

During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic  we  find  Roman  magistrates  accused, 
from  time  to  time,  either  of  extortion,  properly  so  called,  or  of  misgovemment 
generally.  Such  cases  were  sometimes  tried  by  the  people  dire^y  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  or  by  special  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Comitia,  or 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Senate,  who  appointed  CommiBsioners  or  submitted 
the  whole  matter  to  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs.  ^ 

Soon  afler  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  Lex  Porcia^  of  If. 
'  Porcius  Cato,  was  passed  with  a  view  to  check  the  malversation  of  provincial 
governors,  but  no  regular  court  was  instituted  until  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Cal 
pumia  (see  p.  290,)  in  B.C.  149,  by  which  the  first  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  ia« 
troduced.  From  that  time  forwaid  the  rapid  degradation  in  the  morals  of  public 
men,  demanded  a  series  of  enactments  each  more  comprehensive  and  more  severe 
than  its  predecessor,  and  all  equally  inefficadous. 

These,  taken  in  chronological  order,  were — 

1.  Lex  Calpurrtiai  B.C.  149. 

1  For  ezamplet  Mid  in«itratIoni,  sse  Lir.  Vf.  i.  X.  46.  XXIV.  it  XXVI.  M.  Sa  S3l  34. 
XXIX.  ft  16.  XXXVllI.  84    XXXIX.  &  S.  XLIL  1.  XLUL  ±  7.  Epit.   XLOL    VaL 
VIIL  L  S.    Plat  CM.  1&    AuL  GalL  lY.  17. 
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2.  Lex  lunia^  passed  by  M.  lunioB,  a  Tribune  of  the  Pleba.    Date  anknown. 

3.  Lex  ServUia^  paned  by  G.  SeiriHaB  Glaacia,  Tribune  of  the  Plebe. 
B.C.  105. 

4.  Lex  AciUa,  passed  by  M'.  Acilios  Glabrio,  Tribune  of  the  Plebe.  B.C.  101. 

5.  Lex  Corndia,  passed  by  Sulla.     B.C.  81. 

6.  Lex  luliGj  passed  by  lulius  Cssar  in  his  first  Consulship.    B.C.  59. 
Consequently  all  the  trials  De  Repetwidis  in  which  Cioero  took  a  part,  e.^. 

that  of  C.  Verres,  B.C.  70— M.  Fonteius,  B.C.  69— P.  Oppius,  B.C.  69— C. 
Manilius,  B.C.  65— L.  Valerius  Flaccus,  B.C.  59— C.  Antonius,  B.C.  59— M. 
Aemilius  Scaurus,  B.C.  54— A.  Gabinios,  B.C.  54 — ^were  under  either  the  Liex 
domelia  or  the  Lex  Itdia,  The  proceedings  against  Yerres  afford  an  example 
of  a  trial  De  JRepetundis  under  the  Lex  Cornelia  in  its  most  complete  form, 
except  that  the  opening  speech,  the  Actio  Prima,  is  less  ftiD  than  it  would  have 
been  under  different  circumstances.  ^ 

FaUiiBt, — Forgery,  No  special  law  against  this  crime  existed  until  the 
time  of  Sulla,  by  whom  the  Lex  ComeUa  de  Fabis  was  passed,  and  a  QHoestio 
PerpeUia  instituted.*  The  chief  offences  of  which  this  court  took  cognisance 
•were — 

1.  Forging,  destroying,  concealing,  altering,  or  in  any  way  tampering  with 
a  will — Testamentum — falsum  scribere — surripere — supprimere'—celare^^ 
dekre — interUnere:  Signum  aduUerinum  sctdpere—facere—exprimere,  &c. 

2.  Coining  base  money,  &c. — Nummos  aureos,  argenteo9 — adulterare — 
lavare--'<oiyiare — radere — corrumpere — vitiare  .  .  .  Aes  inaurare — 
argentare,  &o. 

3.  Bearing  false  testunony  and  corrupting  witnesses — Ob  falsum  testimonium 
perhibendum  vel  verum  non  perhibendum  pecuniam  accipere — dare.  This 
erime  was  provided  for  in  the  Code  of  the  XII  Tables,  and  punished  by  hurling 
the  offender  from  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

The  penalty  attached  to  the  Lex  ComeUa  de  Falsis^  as  indeed  to  all  the  lawa 
of  the  Cornelian  criminal  code,  was  Aquae  et  Ignis  Interdictio, 

Peculatas  denotes  the  embezzlement  of  ptiUc  property,  while  Furtum  it 
the  abstraction  of  the  property  of  an  individiuiL 

This  crime  was  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  earlier  ages,  and  many  of  the  triab 
upon  record  were  the  result  of  party  feeling  rather  than  of  any  corruption  on 
the  part  of  the  person  accused.  Among  the  most  remarkable  were  those  of— 31. 
Furius  Camillus  (B.C.  891)  ' — of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  afterwards  Consul  and 
Censor^  (B.C.  219)— of  the  brothers  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aincanus  and  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio  Asiaticus  *  (B.C.  187)— and  of  M'.  Acilius  Glabrio  '  (B.C.  139.) 

We  learn  from  the  speech  of  Cicero  for  Murena  (o.  20)  that  a  Q^aestio  Per- 
petua  had  been  established  for  the  trial  of  cases  of  Pectdatus  as  early  as  B.C. 
90,  but  when  it  was  first  instituted,  and  under  whut  law  it  was  administered  we 
oannot  determme.  Whatever  the  law  may  have  been,  it  would  seem  that  it 
remained  in  force  until  the  enactment  of  a  Lex  JuUa  by  Julius  CsBsar  or  Augus* 
tus.  In  the  Lex  luUa  de  Pectdatu  was  comprehended  the  crime  of  SacrUegium, 
in  80  far  as  it  extended  to  abstracting  or  injuring  the  property  belonging  to  a 
temple  or  to  the  services  of  religion. 

1  Aet.  in  Verr.  I.  48.  da  N.  D.  m.  la 
S  LIT.  v.  33.    Pint  C«m.  IS. 
t  Aarel.  Viet.  d«  rir.  IIL  5a 

4  LIT.  XXXVIIL  Ml    XXXIZ.  n.  S&    V«L  BCul  UL  vU.  L  Y.  UL  1  YL  L  1.  YI7L  L  I. 
AnL  0«1I.  IV.  IS.  YIL  la 
§  Ut.  XXXYU.  67. 
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The  Crimen  de  Pecuniis  Besidtds  was  closely  ooimected  with  tlie  Crimem 
de  PectdatiL  Looking  to  the  etymology  we  should  be  led  to  believe  that  it 
originally  signified  a  proeecation  for  the  recoyery  of  a  balance  of  pnblio  money, 
remaining  in  the  hands  of  some  official  who  had  not  aoooimfted  folly  to  the 
government.  Faostos  Sulla,  son  of  the  Dictator,  was  irequently  threatened 
with  an  impeachment  of  this  nature,  in  reference  to  sums  received  by  his  fiitber, 
bat  no  trial  actually  took  place.  ^  The  Crimen  de  Residuis  formed  one  o\  the 
chapters  in  the  Lea  Julia  de  PecukUu. 

Ambiuuu^'Bribery  employed  by  a  candidate  for  some  public  office  in  order 
to  secure  his  election.  This  offence  was  almost  unknown  in  the  earlier  ages  o^ 
the  republic.  Laws  were  indeed  enacted  firom  time  to  time  whose  object  was  to 
check  the  eagerness  of  rival  competitors,  such  as  that  passed  in  B.C.  432,  pro- 
hibiting candidates  irom  wearing  a  conspicuous  dress ;  (p.  177 ;)  and  the  Ias 
PoeteUa  of  0.  Poetelius,  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  358,  intended  to  zqiress  th^ 
excessive  zeal  displayed  in  canvassing  ^liv.  YII.  16.)  Towards  the  dose  of  the 
commonwealth,  however,  bribery  prevailed  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  was 
reduced  to  a  regular  system.  There  were  Brokers  (Interpretes)  who  undertook 
to  arrange  the  terms  upon  which  the  votes  of  electors  were  to  be  purchased ; 
Trustees  (Seqttestres)  in  whose  hands  the  money  agreed  upon  was  deposited  until 
the  service  was  performed ;  and  Distributors  {Divisores)  who  portioned  out  the 
sum  among  the  venal  citizens.  These  proceedings  became  notorious,  and  a 
series  of  enactments  were  passed  in  rapid  succession  for  the  repression  of  such 
practices,  each  more  severe  than  its  predecessor ;  but  as  happened  De  Repetun- 
disj  the  temptation  proved  too  strong,  and  the  crime  went  on  increasing  in 
enormity  until  the  final  overthrow  of  the  constitution.  The  laws  De  AfMtitj 
taken  in  chronologieal  order,  were  the  following : — 

1.  Lex  ComeKa  Baebia,,  passed  by  the  Ccmsuls  of  B.C.  181,  P.  Comellns 
Cethegus  and  M.  Baebius  Tamphilus.    Of  its  provisions  we  know  nothmg. 

2.  Lex  Cornelia  Fahia,  passed  by  the  Ckmsuls  of  B.C.  159,  Gn.  Gomelius 
Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior.  Those  convicted  under  this  law  were  dis- 
qualified firom  standing  for  any  public  office  for  ten  years.  (Liv.  £pit.  XLYII. 
Schol.  Bob.  in  Orat.  pro.  Sull.  5.) 

3.  Lex  Maria^  passed  by  C.  Marius  when  Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  B.C.  119. 
Some  scholars  believe  that  tiiis  was  the  law  under  which  the  Quaestio  Perpetma 
de  Ambitu  was  established.    (Cic.  de  Legg.  IlL  17.  Plut.  Mar.  4.) 

4.  Lex  Fabia^  prohibiting  the  candidates  fi:om  being  escorted  by  a  long  train- 
of  clients  and  followers — De  numero  Sectatorum.    (Cic.  pro  Muren.  84.) 

5.  Lex  Acilia  Calpumia^  passed  by  the  Consuls  of  B.C.  67,  C.  Calpnmius 
Piso  and  M'.  Aoilius  Glabrio,  of  a  more  stringent  character  than  its  pi^dtoBssors 
— eeverissime  scripta  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  23.)  It  imposed  a  pecuniary  fine  on 
those  convicted,  and  disqualified  them  from  ever  becoming  candidates  for  any 
public  office.  The  necessity  for  a  new  law  had  been  made  manifest  by  the 
notorious  bribexy  resorted  to  by  the  agents  of  Yerrcs  in  B.C.  70,  in  order  to 
prevent  Cicero  from  being  elected  Aedile.     V^ 

6.  Lex  TuQia,  passed  by  Cicero  when  Conjol,  B.C.  63.  He  proposed  this  law, 
which  was  much  more  severe  than  the  Lex  Calpumia^  (mUto  severior  quam 
Calpumia,  Schol.  Bob.  in  Yat.)  in  consequence  of  the  corrupt  practices  of  his 
competitors  of  the  preceding  year,  Catiline  and  Antonius.  In  addition  to  the 
penalties  fixed  by  the  Lex  CalpurtUoj  it  was  enacted  that  those  convicted  should 

«  Sue  Cic:  pro  Clnent  S4. 53.  de  Leg.  Agr.  L  4.    Atcon.  ad  CorneUan. 
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be  banished  for  ten  years.  Many  practices  were  proMbited  which  tended  to 
influence  the  dectcns  impropeily,  even  when  money  was  not  offered,  sach  as  the 
presence  of  crowds  of  hired  attendants,  public  banquets,  and  the  exhibition  of 
gladiatorial  shows,  except  under  peculiar  droumstancea.  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  82. 
in  Yatin.  15.^ 

7.  Xe<0  Lwinia^  passed  by  M.  licinius  Crassus  when  Consul,  B.C.  55.  This 
referred  chiefly  to  the  suppression  of  electioneering  dubs,  (soijaUlate* — soda" 
litia^)  the  members  of  which  (sodales)  acted  as  bribing  agents.  A  Senatus- 
ConsUUam  to  the  same  effect  had  been  passed  the  year  before.  The  punishment 
inflicted  was  Aqwie  et  Ignis  Interdicth ;  but  the  chief  peculiarity  and  harshness 
of  the  law  lay  in  the  constitution  of  the  Juiy,  which  was  composed  of  Indices 
JBditicUf  (see  p.  297,)  a  majority  of  whom  were  Tirtually  nominate  by  the 
aoouser. 

Under  this  law,  Cn.  FUncius  was  tried  in  B.C.  54,  and  the  speech  of  Cicero 
in  his  defence  is  still  extant 

8.  Lex  Pampeia^  passed  by  Pompeius  Magnus  m  his  third  Consulship,  B.C. 
52.  The  changes  introduced  by  this  law  rdated  chiefly  to  the  form  of  process, 
which  was  shortened  and  simplified,  and  thus  the  escape  of  the  gailty  was  ren- 
dered less  easy,    ilnally,  we  have 

9.  LeoB  luUay  passed  by  Augustus,  B.C.  18,  in  consequence  of  the  disturbances 
which  took  place  at  the  Consiw  C<nnitia  of  B.C.  22,  during  his  absoice. 

^Paatehweau  reeognlacd  la  Bonuui  CrimlvBl  Iaw* — Of  these  we  may 
specially  notice««- 

1.  Mors,  The  punishment  of  death  appeass  to  have  been  inflicted,  not  unfre- 
qnently  in  the  earlier  ages,  b^  hangings  (infeUd  arbors  reste  suspendere,) 
scourging,  and  beheading,  (ytrgis  caedere  securique  ferire  s.  percutere^)  and 
hurling  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (de  saao  Tarpeio  deiicere,')  ^  By  degrees, 
however,  the  sacred  character  with  which  the  person  of  a  Boman  citizen  was 
invested,  rendered  capital  punishments  much  less  frequent,  and  for  a  long  period 
before  the  dose  of  the  rq)ublic,  judidal  executions  may  be  said  to  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  abolished.  Indeed,  the  right  which  every  one  accused 
possessed  of  remaining  at  large  upon  bafl,  until  Us  trial  was  concluded,  always 
placed  it  in  the  power  of  a  criminal,  when  he  perceived  that  condemnation  was 
inevitable,  to  esc^.  The  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  death  by  strangling, 
(laqueo  gtdam  frangere^')  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus,  took  place  under  circum- 
stances altogether  unprecedented,  and  it  most  ha  zemembered  that  they  were 
never  brou^t  to  trial. 

2.  Sacratio  Capitis.  In  the  eariier  ages  also,  the  penalty  attached  to  the 
violation  of  certain  laws,  hence  termed  Leges  Sacratae,  was  Sacratio  Capitis; 
that  is,  the  offender  was  dedared  to  be  jSczeer,  i.e.  devoted,  life,  family,  and 
property,  to  a  deity,  and  might  be  slain  by  any  one  with  impunity,  the  act  of 
putting  him  to  death  being  regarded,  not  as  murder,  but,  as  it  were,  a  sacrifice, 
a  presentation  to  the  ddty  of  an  object  which  bdonged  to  him.  Thus,  according 
to  the  definition  of  Festus,  (s.  v.  Sacratat,  p.  SlS)^Sacratae  leges  sunt  qitibuB 
sanctum  eti^  qui  quid  adversus  eas  fecerit^  saeer  alicui  deorum  sicutfamilia 
pecuniaque ;  and  again — nemie  fas  est  eum  immoiari,  sed  qui  occidit^,  parricidi 
non  damnatur,  Sudi  was  tne  law  of  PopHcola — de  sacrando  cum  bonis  capite 
eius  qui  regni  occupandi  consilia  inisset;  (Liv.  11.  8 ;)  and  such  was  the  law 
in  virtue  of  which  persons  of  the  Flebdan  magistrates  became  sacrosancti — nam 

iut.lmlii.5.  YLsava  IOlXXVL  Ift. 
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I«j«  Tnbunkiaprima  eavetuvj  H  quis  eum  qui  eo  plebei-scUo  aacer  sit ^eekkrUf 
parridda  ne  esto  (Feat  8.  y.  Sacer^  p.  318,  oomp.  what  has  beea  Baid  ia 
Chap.  V.  p.  141.) 

8.  Aqwu  et  Ignis  ItUerdictio.  On  the  nature  of  this  punishment,  as  vnU  as 
«^n  the  meaning  of  the  words  ExsiUum^  BdegaJtiOy  and  Deportatio  we  have 
spoken  in  p.  84. 

4.  Servitus,  We  have  alreadj  adverted  to  those  offenoes  whidi  rendered  a 
citizen  liable  to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  (p.  83, )  most  of  which  were  in  reality  breaches 
of  military  disdpline.  We  have  also  pointed  ont  the  severity  with  whioh  the 
andent  law  visited  insolvent  debtors ;  and  by  the  XII  Tables,  a  similar  &te 
awaited  the  Fur  Manifestus.  Thus  Gaius  (HI.  §  1 89)^Po€na  MamfesU  Furti 
ea  lege  XII  Tabularum  capiUiUs  ercU  nam  Uber  verheratus  addieebcUur  et  eta 
furtum  fecercU ;  and  Aulos  Gellins,  after  Cato  (XI.  18)— i^res  privcOorum 
furtorum  in  nervo  atque  in  conqiedSnu  aetatem  agunt;  bat  lawyers  did  act 
agree  as  to  whether  snch  persons  could  be  strictly  regarded  as  slaves.  The  ngaat 
of  Ihe  ancient  code  upon  both  these  points  was  relued  as  the  state  advanoed  in 
dvilization :  after  the  passing  of  the  Lea  PoeteUa  Papiria^  (6.0.  826,  Ur, 
Tm.  28,)  a  creditor  oould  no  longer  attach  the  person  of  his  debtor— j)eciimdt 
creditae  bona  dtbiioris  non  corpus  obnomum  esset;  and  by  degrees,  in  virtoe 
of  various  Praetorian  edicts,  theft  of  eveiy  description  was  regvded  as  ftlling 
under  the  head  of  OhUgaiiones  ex  delicto^  and  as  such,  formed  the  ground  of  a 
purely  Civil  Action  (pp.  268.  278.)  In  point  of  fact,  even  when  the  punish- 
ment was  most  severe,  and  most  rigorously  exacted,  it  does  not  appear  thai 
prosecutions  of  insolvent  debtors,  and  of  I^res  Mani/esti,  were  ever  regarded 
as  ludida  PiibUca^  but  were  always  conducted  before  the  civil  magistrate. 

In  like  manner  Noaae  Deditio  was  altogether  a  civil  procedure.    Thia  took 

C*  )  under  the  following  circumstance.  If  a  son  /n  Potestate^  or  a  slave,  had 
guilty  of  Furtum  or  Iniuria  on  the  property  of  another,  it  constituted  an 
Obligatio  ex  delicto  against  the  father  or  master,  and  the  person  wronged 
might  bring  an  Actio  Noxalis.  In  this  case  the  father  or  master  might  either 
abide  the  lisult  of  the  suit,  or  he  mieht  at  once  settle  the  claim  by  making  over 
the  offender  by  Mancipatio  to  the  puuntiff,  and  this  snirender  of  the  person  of 
the  offender,  as  a  compensation  to  the  sufferer,  was  legally  termed  Noxae 
Deditio^  and  die  offender  was  said  ex  noxali  causa  mandpio  dari, 

5.  Career,  Fthcuto.  Simple  imprisonment,  that  is,  imprisonment  not 
combined  with  slavery,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  resorted  to,  under  tha 
republic,  as  a  punishment. 

A  person  accused  of  any  heinous  crime  might  be  detained  in  prison  until  hia 
guilt  or  innocence  was  decided  by  a  trial,  but  after  the  proceedings  whioh  took 
place  at  the  impeachment  of  Kaeso  Quinctius,  in  B.C.  461,  it  seems  to  have 
been  established  that  an  accuser,  although  he  might  require  the  accused  to  give 
bail  for  his  appearance,  had  no  right  to  throw  hun  into  prison  if  suredes  could 
be  found,  indeed  such  imprisonment  would  have  been  altogether  inconsiBtCBt 
with  the  fuUy  reoognised  right  possessed  by  every  Koman  dtiaen  whai  publicly 
impeached,  of  withdrawing  into  voluntary  exile  at  any  period  before  ins  guilt 
had  been  formally  pronounced. 

In  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  only,  when  the,  safety  of  the  whole  state 
was  in  peril,  and  when  the  worst  consequences  might  have  been  apprehended 
from  pennitting  a  suspected  traitor  to  remain  at  laq^e,  the  Senate  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  committing  him  to  prison.  Of  this  we  find  an  example  in  the 
proceedings  adopted  towsjtb  some  of  those  who  were  accused  of  participatittg  la 
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the  ootupirac^  of  Catiline.  Bat  ezoept  in  aa  extreme  case,  even  when  it  was 
deemed  neoessaiy  to  sefbse  ordinary  bail,  a  more  gentle  restraint  was  impoeed,  and 
the  indiTidnal  was  placed  in  what  was  termed  Custodia  Libera^  that  is^  he  was 
not  sent  to  gaol,  but  was  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  one  of  the  higher  Magistrates, 
or  of  a  Senator  of  distinction,  who  became  ^eaponsible  for  his  si3e  keeping.  ^ 

5.  Mtdcta.  The  infliction  of  pecmiiaiy  fines  as  a  penalty  for  certain  offences 
waa  common  firom  the  earliest  times,  and  at  the  oonmiencement  of  the  republic 
the  Consols  seem  to  have  assomed  a  discretionary  power.  This  was,  however, 
regnlated  and  limited  by  the  Lex  Atemia  Tarpeta^  passed  by  Anlus  Atemios 
and  Sp.  Tarpeins,  when  Consuls,  B.C.  454,  after  which  no  magistrate  in  exer- 
cise of  summary  jurisdiction  could  impose  a  fine  beyond  a  certain  fixed  limit, 
and  when  the  penalty  proposed  exceeded  this  it  became  the  subject  of  a  ludickaa 
Publicunu  * 

Poena  Capiidlis — Crimen  CapUale — ludickan  Capitis — Caxua  CapitaUs 
— AUquem  rerum  emntaUum  reumfacere — Accusare  reicapitalis — Fadnora 
eapitalia  facere^^Fraudem  capiUdem  admiUere — on  the  true  signification  of 
these  and  similar  phrases,  see  p.  88. 

Under  the  empire,  new  and  cruel  ponishmenta  were  introduced,  sudi  as  com- 
pelling criminals  to  fight  with  each  other  as  GUdiators,  or  with  wild  beasts, 
Xdare  ad  hestias^-iestiis  obiicere — condemnare  ad  bestial — tradere  ad  bestias 
depugnandas ;)  burning  to  death,  wbiohwas  not  unfrequendy  carried  into  exe- 
cation  by  clothing  the  victim  in  a  shirt  steeped  in  pitch,  (^Tunica  moUsta^)  ' 
and  then  setting  it  on  fire ;  and  varioua  other  tortures.  These,  however,  were 
generally  inflicted  upon  culprits  of  the  lowest  cUsaonly,  criminals  of  distinction, 
especii^y  those  convicted  of  offences  against  the  state,  being  generally  permitted 
to  choose  whatever  form  of  death,  by  their  own  hands,  appeared  to  them  least 
painfuL^^^^ 

PlcMm  la  Civil  aad  €MBii«a  TwUdm^ — ^As  bng  as  Criminal  Trials  were 
held  in  the  Comitia,  or  before  Commissioners  spedallv  appointed  by  the  Comitia, 
the  accuser  was  the  magistrate  by  whom  the  Assembly  had  been  sumiuoned,  and 
the  accused  conducted  lus  own  d^enoe  in  person,  aided  only  by  his  nearest  rela- 
tions. *  We  find  no  trace  of  the  accuser  having  received  assistance  until  B.C. 
149,  when  Cato  is  represented  as  having  acted  aa  a  Subscriptor  (p.  295)  to  the 
Tribune,  Scribonius  Libo ;  and  on  this  occasion  also,  Sergius  Galb&i  the  aconsed, 
was  defended  by  Fulvins  Nobilior,  who  had  no  immolate  concern  with  the 
canae.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  procedure  in  question  was  in 
the  fenn  of  a  regular  judicial  impeachment^  It  is  certain  that  up  to  this  period, 
the  existence  of  a  class  of  persons  who  made  it  their  chief  occupation  to  under- 
take the  impeachment  or  defence  of  accused  persona,  in  whom  they  felt  no  direct 
personal  interest,  was  entirely  unknown.  But  in  the  very  year  above  mentioned, 
the  first  Quaestio  Perpetua  was  introduced  by  the  Lex  Calpumiay  (p.  290,) 
and  a  new  order  of  things  rapidly  arose.  The  law  De  JUpetundis  wn  intended 
expressly  for  the  protection  of  the  piovineials  against  the  oppression  of  their  Boman 
gOvesDon ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  the  injured  parties  to  appear  personally  as 
aoeosera  in  the  Boman  courts,  and  the  services  of  a  magistrate  were  no  longer 
necessary.  Hence  the  accusers  would  naturally  seek  to  obtain  the  assistance  of 
that  individual  who  was  likely  to  eondwst  their  cause  with  the  greatest  amount 
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of  ability  and  zeal ;  while  the  dflfendant,  if  not  gifted  with  native  powen,  would 
soon  feel  the  necessity  of  adopting  the  same  coone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
soon  found  that  the  new  Courts  afforded  an  excellent  stage  for  the  display  of 
oratory  and  wit,  and  that  in  no  way  could  a  young  ambitious  man  more  speedOy 
or  more  effectoally  make  known  his  talents  for  publio  business,  and  seooie  the 
support  of  admirers  and  partisans.  Thus  the  Tidue  of  eloquence  and  dialectic 
skiU  became  every  day  more  and  more  evident,  and  the  art  of  forensic  speaking 
was  more  and  more  cultivated,  untU  it  reached  its  culminating  point  in  the  age 
of  Cicero,  when  success  at  die  Bar  opened  up  one  of  the  most  direct  avennae  to 
political  power. 

Those  who  thus  undertook  to  represent  another  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  dis- 
charged one  of  the  duties  most  imperative,  in  ancient  times,  on  Patrons  in  rela- 
tion to  their  Clients ;  and  hence  the  general  name  for  a  pleader  in  a  Court  of 
Justice,  whether  Civil  or  Criminal,  who  acted  as  counsel  for  anotho-,  was 
Patrontu,  Any  one  learned  in  the  law,  (tum-coiutitotf,)  who  was  called  in  to 
give  his  advice  on  legal  teofanicalitiee  and  on  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  case, 
was  termed  Advocatus;  but  this  word  was  never  employed  to  denote  a  Pleader 
until  the  imperial  times.  ^  In  the  earlier  period  of  forensic  pleading,  it  was  the 
practice  for  a  Pairontts  to  conduct  the  whole  cause  intrusted  to  him  single- 
handed  ;  but  it  gradually  became  customary  in  impeachments,  for  the  accuser 
to  be  aided  by  Subscriptoresy  who  spoke  occasionally,  but  played  a  part 
altoc;ether  subordinate  to  that  sustained  by  the  leading  counsel  The  number 
of  these  assistants  varied,  one,  two,  and  three  being  mentioned  in  difierent 
processes.'  But  while  there  was  only  one  leading  counsel,  assisted  by  sabordi- 
nate  Subscriptoresy  for  the  impeachment,  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  were 
different.  Here  there  were  several  connsel-in-ohi^,  all  alike  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Patroniy  the  ordinary  number  being  four,  which  was  someUmes 
increased  to  six,  as  in  the  case  of  Scaurus,  and  occasionally  sose  as  hi^  wi 
even  twelve.* 

Time  allowed  for  Speaking,  It  is  uncertain  whether  any  restrictions  were 
placed,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  pleader  might 
speak.  The  author  of  the  Dialogue  on  the  Dedine  of  Eloquence  ascribes  (38) 
the  mtrodncdon  of  a  regulation  of  tiiis  nature  to  Pompems,  by  one  of  whose  Uws 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Criminal  Courts,  the  speech  of  the  accuser  was  limited 
to  two  hours,  and  that  of  the  defender  to  three ;  *  but  it  is  dear  fit>m  the  words 
of  Cicero  upon  several  occasi<ms---<S^'  utar  ad  dieendum  meo  legiiimo  tempore 
(In  Yerr.  Act.  I.  11) — Nisiomm  tempore  quod  mihi  lege  concessitic  est 
abusus  ero  (In  Terr.  I.  9.  oomp.  pro  Place  33.) — that  some  limitation  must  have 
been  imposed  at  an  earlier  date,  although  we  know  not  the  precise  nature,  nor 
the  extent  of  it,  nor  whether  it  was  rigiSy  enforced. 

Remuneration  of  Pleaders,  Although  a  great  nubber  of  persons,  during 
the  last  century  of  the  republic,  devoted  themselves  to  the  business  of  the  Law 
Courts,  in  cases  both  Civil  and  Criminal,  the  Pfofemon  of  a  Pleader,  as  a 
means  of  gaining  money,  was  absolutely  unknown,  the  only  reward  sought 
being  fame  or  pnUtical  influence.    The  position  occupied  by  the  Pleader  bdng, 

1  Cle.  de  Off.  L  la  n.  14.  de  Orat  II.  74.  In  Yerr.  IL  Sa  pr»  Claant  4a  pro  Sail  99.  8n«ton. 
CknA.  lA.  33.  Dialog,  de  cans,  a  E.  1.  QuInUI.  L  O.  iV.  L  7.  VI.  Iv.  SB.  Plln.  Epp.  L  SI 
IIL  4.    PMud.  Aaeon.  in  Cie.  DIt.  in  Q.  C.  4. 

S  Cio.  pro  Ghient  70.  pro  FonteL  12.  pro  Flaec.  83.  pro  Ifnren.  97.  pro  CoeL  DIr.  In  Q.  C 
IS.  and  note  of  Piend.  Asoon.  Epp.  ad  Fam.  VIIL  8.  Val.  Max.  IV.  ii.  &  Aioon.  in  Mttonlan. 

S  Aioon.  Argnm.  in  Cla  pro  S^nr.    Dialog,  de  eaaa.  C.  E.  88. 

4  Aaooa  Argun,  in  Blilonian.   Cio.  Bmt  94.  do  Finn.  IV.  1.    Dion  Out^  XL.  UL 
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m  principle,  that  of  a  Patron  to  a  Client,  it  was  oonddeied  diarepntable  to  receive 
peconiaiy  remuneration,  or  even  gifts,  for  executing  a  taak,  the  due  performance 
of  which  was  a  sacred  dutj.  However,  as  early  as  B.G.  204,  the  Lex  Cincia 
Muneralis  was  passed — qua  cavetur  ne  quis  ob  catuam  orandam  pecuniam 
donumve  <iccipiat  ^^which  proves  that  the  practice  of  accepting  fees,  in  CSvil 
Salts  at  least,  had  at  that  early  epoch,  begun  to  excite  attention,  and  to  call  for 
legislative  interference.  , 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  the  position  of  Pleaders,  with  regard  to 
the  people  at  large,  was  entirelj  changed.  The  latter  were  no  longer,  as  formerly, 
the  dispensers  of  all  political  distinctions,  and  therefore  the  fonner.had  no  longer 
the  same  inducements  to  court  thdr  &vour.  Moreover,  the  most  important 
Crinunal  Trials  now  took  place  in  the  Senate,  from  whose  deliberations  the  public 
were  excluded.  Hence  persons  could  not  be  easily  found  willing  to  devote  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  those  from  whom  they  could  obtain  no  acknow- 
ledgment, and  the  practice  of  taking  fees  seems  to  have  japidly  become  generaL 
Augustus  endeavoured  to  restoro  the  ancient  discipline  in  this  matter,  by  passing 
an  enactment,  that  Pleaders,  convicted  of  having  accepted  remuneration,  should 
be  compelled  to  refund  the  amount  fourfold ;  but  from  the  change  of  drcum- 
ttances,  it  is  manifest  that  such  a  regulation  could  not  have  been  enforced  with 
advantage  to  those  parties  whom  it  was  intended  to  protect.  Accordingly,  we 
read  that  Claudius,  when  a  proposal  was  made  during  his  reign  to  revive  the  Lex 
Cincia^  found  it  expedient  to  fix  the  maximum  whidi  it  should  be  lawful  for  a 
Pleader  to  receiTC,  (10,000  aesterees,)  instead  of  making  a  vain  attempt  to 
forbid  the  practice  altogether.'  Prom  this  time  forward,  pleadmg  at  the  bar 
became  fully  recognised  as  a  Profession^  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the 
word.  Those  who  followed  this  calling  wero  now  usually  termed  Causidici; 
and  Juvenal,  when  compUuning  of  the  want  of  encouragement  for  men  of 
letters,  reckons  the  Causidici  among  those  whose  exertions  were  inadequately 
rewarded. 

It  may  be  seen,  from  the  examples  given  by  Yalerius  Maximus  (YIII.  iii.) 
that  women  were  not  prohibited  from  pleading  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

Offences  committed  by  Pleaders,  We  have  seen  above,  that  after  the  insti* 
iution  of  the  Quaestiones  Perpetuae,  it  was  competent  for  any  Boman  citizen  to 
prefer  a  charge  in  these  Courts. 

This  privilege  might  be  abused  in  various  ways,  and  in  process  of  time  it  was 
found  necessary  to  restrain  certain  offences  connected  with  public  prosecutions 
by  penal  enactments.  The  offences  against  which  these  statutes  were  directed 
were  chiefly — 

1.  Tergiversatu).  2.  Praeoaricatio,  8.  Cahimnia, — Accusatorum  te- 
meritas  tribus  modis  detegitur  et  tribus  poenis  subiicUur^  aut  emm  galuuniak- 

TUB,  aut  PRAEYARICANTUR,  aut  TEROIVER8A2STUB. 

The  nature  of  these  we  shall  briefly  explain. 

1.  Tergiversalio,  When  an  accuser,  after  having  brought  a  charge  against 
any  individual,  was  induced,  by  corrupt  motives,  to  abandon  the  accusation, 
either  by  not  appearing  on  the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  or  by  formally  abandoning 
the  case  before  the  triid  had  been  brought  to  a  regular  conclusion,  he  was  said 
Tergiversari,  The  result  of  such  a  step  was  the  erasure  of  the  name  of  the 
defendant  from  the  roll  of  accused  persons ;  and  during  the  period  of  the  republio 

1  Tseit  Ann.  XL  5.  oomp.  XIU.  42.     do.  Cat  SUL  4.  ad  Att.  L  Sa     LIt.  ZXXIV.  U 
PmiL  dim.  •.  T.  MtuuraUi,  n.  Itt. 
%  TMlt  Aon.  XI 
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no  prooeedingB  seem  to  have  been  taken  against  the  aocoaer,  who  would  merdy 
mike  generall/  in  character.  Bat  the  practice  of  extorting  money  hj  threatened 
proeecationB  became  bo  frequent  nnder  the  empire,  that  in  the  reign  of  Nera,  a 
measore  was  passed  hj  C.  Fetronios  Tupilianos,  Consul,  A.D.  61,  dted  -somft- 
times  as  the  Lex  Petronia,  and  sometimes  aa  the  Senatus-Cansultum  Turpi- 
Uannmy  in  terms  of  which  In/amia  (p.  84,)  and  a  fine  of  five  pounds  we^^fat 
of  gold  were  inflicted  upon  any  one  convicted  of  Tergiversado, 

2,  Praevaricado,  When  an  accuser  was  induced,  by  corrupt  motives,  to 
conduct  hb  case  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  acquittal  of  the  accused, 
which  might  be  done  in  many  ways — as,  for  example,  by  passing  over  lightly 
the  most  important  charges,  or  by  refiraining  from  calling  the  most  important 
witnesses,  or  by  challenging  upright  jurors,  and  allowing  those  to  remain  who 
were  known  to  be  fiien(Uy  to  the  defendant, — ^he  was  sa&  PraevaricarL  We 
find  no  traces  of  any  separate  enactment  directed  specially  against  thb  offence 
before  the  imperial  times,  although  the  practice  became  common  towards  the 
close  of  the  republic,  at  the  period  when  so  many  of  the  Criminal  Trials  were  of 
a  political  and  party  character ;  but  various  laws  seem  to  have  contained  clauses 
providing  for  the  punishment  of  such  treachery.  Any  one  whose  acquittal  had 
notorioQsly  been  procured  in  this  manner,  could  again  be  brought  to  trial  for  the 
same  offence.  The  new  accuser  was  bound,  in  the  first  instance,  to  impeach 
the  former  accuser  before  the  same  Court  which  had  pronounced  the  acquittal; 
and  if  the  first  accuser  was  found  guilty  of  Praevaricatio^  the  condemnation  of 
the  original  defendant  followed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^  The  punishment 
for  Praevaricatio  was  first  placed  upon  a  formal  footmg  by  the  Lex  Petromot 
spoken  of  in  the  last  section. 

We  have  examples  of  trials  for  Praevaricatio  in  the  case  of  Livius  DruBOB, 
who  was  charged  with  this  crime  *  in  B.C.  M,  'but  acquitted ;  and  of  M.  Servi- 
lius  Geminus,  whose  case  is  detailed  by  Coelius ;  (£pp.  ad  Fam.  YIU.  8 ;)  and 
if  we  can  believe  Cicero,  the  motive  which  induced  Q.  Caecilius  to  sec^  the 
privilege  of  impeaching  Terres,  was  a  desire  to  procure  his  acquittaL  (See 
Divin.  in  Q.  C.  passim.} 

The  term  PraevaricatSo  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  general  sense  to  denote 
the  conduct  of  a  Patron  who  wilfully  betrays  the  interests  of  his  Client,  and, 
thus  might  be  employed  to  denote  the  treachery  of  a  Pleader  who  endeavoured 
to  procure  the  condemnation  of  the  party  whom  he  was  ostensibly  defending; 
but  this  is  not  the  technical  and  legal  import  of  the  word. 

3.  CahmnUL  This  word,  in  its  most  general  acceptation,  is  used  to  denote 
any  firaud  or  treachery  on  the  part  of  one  engaged  in  conducting  a  Criminal 
Tnal,  and  hence  comprehends  the  two  offences  already  specified.  It  is,  however, 
for  the  most  part  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to  signify  the  crime  of 
wilfully,  and  with  malice  aforethought,  preferring  a  false  accusation — in  the 
language  of  the  jurists — CaUiMniosas  est  qui  eciens  prudensque  per  fraudem 
negoUum  aUcui  comparat.  From  a  very  early  period,  an  accused  person  had 
the  right  to  administer  to  lus  accuser  an  oath  called  lusiurandum  CcUumrdae^ 
in  terms  of  which  the  latter  made  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  sincerely  beEeved 
in  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  An  oath  of  this  description  seems  to  have  been 
demanded  as  a  necessary  pieliminaiy  in  the  various  laws  providing  for  the 
admmistration  of  Crimmal  Jnstice^^'  deiwaverit  Calumniae  causa  non  /kw- 

1  Sm  Lex  ServlL  d«  B«pet.  pi.  7.  Si  td.  KIcom.    PUa  Bpp.  IIL  9L 
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<ic2ara— aad  henoe  any  one  siupected  of  having  taken  this  oath  fidseljr,  was 
liable  to  impeaohment.  * 

A  Lex  Rtmmia  was  passed  under  the  republic  for  the  repression  of  Calumnia; 
bat  when,  or  bj  whom,  is  not  known.  Nor  are  we  acquainted  with  its  provi- 
sions, except  in  so  far  that  it  has  been  inferred,  from  a  passage  in  Cicero,  (Pro 
Boeo.  Amer.  19.  20.)  that  brandiuf:  upon  the  forehead  (with  the  letter  K)  was 
one  of  the  penalties. 

Tke  PaniM  Im  CMmImU  'frials. — ^In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above, 
we  may  remark,  'that  the  terms  Actor  and  Eeiu  (p.  267)  were  employed  alike 
in  Civil  Suits  and  in  Criminal  Trials ;  but  Petitor  was  applied  to  the  plaintiff 
in  the  former  only,  and  Accusator  to  the  impeacher  in  the  latter  only. 

1  FHff.  L«r.  Bora  a    ZJt.  XXXIIL  47.    Cie.  ad  Fua  VIII.  8.  pro  Rom.  Comood.  1.  pro 
S«U.  31.    Atoon.  in  Cle.  CorotUan. 


^i        4ti 
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CHAPTER  X. 


RELIGION  OF  BOME. 


The  subject  natarallj  divides  itself  into  three  heads. 

1.  The  Gods  worshipped,  their  names,  attribates,  histoid,  and  mattial 

%  The  Ministers  by  whom  their  worship  was  oonducted. 

8.  The  Mode  of  worship. 

L  The  Gods  WoBSHiFPED. 

€a«B€nd  Chuncicristica  •£  b^hmib  Mjthmi^^. — ^In  order  tiiat  we  mMf 
be  able  to  form  any  distinct  conception  of  Roman  MTthologj,  it  is  essentialljr 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  £Eu;t  that  the  Romans  were  originallj  a  mixed  people, 
formed  by  the  coalition  of  at  least  three  distinct  races — ^Latiasr— Sabines — ^Etmseans 
— and  that  at  all  events  the  first  of  these  races  was  itself  «omponnd,  being  made 
up  of  Pelasgians,  grafted  upon  some  early  Italian  stock.  Hence,  when  onited, 
their  religion  couJdnot  fail  to  present  confused  and  heteroceneous  combinatioDs. 
The  simple  belief  of  the  primitive  mountain  tribes,  stamped  by  a  pue  and  some- 
what stem  moraUty,  was  mingled  with  the  more  soft  and  imaginative  system  of 
the  pastoral  Pelasgians,  and  with  the  dark  and  gloomy  superstition  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, from  whom,  avowedly,  all  that  was  gorgeous  and  impottng  in  the  national 
ritual  was  derived.  The  fusion  and  amalgamation  of  these  matenals  secma,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  fully  completed  at  a  very  eariy  epoch,  since  we  find  no  traces 
of  jealousy  or  collision  between  inconsistent  and  contending  creeds.  But  then 
was  another  and  still  more  important  source  of  complication.  As  the  Romana 
graduaUy  became  acquainted  with  the  colonists  of  Southern  Italy,  and  extended 
their  conquests  beyond  the  Ionian  Sea,  they  found  several  Greek  divinities  bear- 
ing a  marked  resemblance,  both  in  name  and  attributes,  to  their  own,  just  as 
might  be  expected  fi:t>m  the  Pelasgian  element  common  to  both  nations.  This 
circumstance  having  attracted  notice,  it  would  appear  that  all  classes  in  the 
community  speedily  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  Religion  of  Greece  and  that 
of  Rome  were  in  il  respects  radically  the  same.  Hence  eveiy  Greek  God  was 
identified  with  some  member  of  the  Roman  Pantheon,  even  where  the  resemblance 
was  veiy  slight,  or  where  there  was  no  resemblance  at  all,  and  the  genealogy, 
history,  and  adventures  of  the  one,  were  unhesitatingly  transferred  to  the  other. 
In  so  far  as  the  early  Italian  reU^on  was  concerned,  the  tales  connected  with 
their  deities  appear  to  have  been  meagre,  and  not  peculiarly  interesting.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  native  legends  has  been  preserved  by  Ovid  in  his  Fasti, 
and  others  will  be  found  scattered  in  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Virgil ;  bat  the 
great  mass  of  the  mythology  in  these  writers,  as  well  as  in  Catullos,  Horace, 
and  the  later  poets,  is  almost  purely  Greek. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  fwl  account  of  all  the  Gods  cddwated  in  the 
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Latin  Classics  would  involye  a  complete  treatiae  upon  Greek  Mjtholosy,  a  snlject 
which  does  not  fall  within  the  compass  of  a  work  like  the  present.  We  mnst  be 
content,  in  this  place,  simply  to  name  the  most  important  divinities,  adopting, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  the  classification  recognised  bj  the  Roman  authors  themselyes. 
iHi  G^MMBtes—- The  Romans  and  the  Etroscans  recognised  Twelve  Great 
Gods,  six  male  and  six  female,  who  met  together  in  council  and  regnlated  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  There  were  the  XIL  Dii  Coruentes  s.  CompUces 
whose  gilded  statues  were  ranged  along  the  Forum,  (Yarro  R.  R.  L 1,)  the  same, 
doubtless,  with  those  enumerated  by  Ennius — 

luno.  Testa,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana,  Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  lovis,  Neptnnos,  Yulcanus,  Apollo. 

1.  loYia,  Ions  Pater,  luprriEB,  Diesfites,  the  Ztvg  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Tina  or  Tutia  of  the  Etruscans,  was  Lord  Supreme.  He  was  worshipped  on 
the  Ci^itoline  under  the  titles  of  OpHmus  Maximus^  CapUoUmUySnd  Tan>eius; 
on  the  Alban  Mount  he  received  the  homage  of  the  Latin  Confederacy,  as  lupiter 
Latiaris.  Of  his  numerous  titles,  many  were  derived  from  the  sway  whidi  he 
exercised  over  the  elements.  Hence  he  was  termed  Lucetitu,  IHespiter^  Tonans, 
FulguritoTy  ImbricUar,  and,  from  a  legend  that  he  had  been  drawn  down  from 
heaven,  in  theage.of  Numa,  to  teach  how  his  wrath,  when  indicated  by  storms, 
might  be  appeased,  EUcius.  The  Ides  of  each  month  were  sacred  to  Jove,  and 
a  great  festival,  the  Feriae  Latmae,  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  annually 
on  the  Alban  Mount.  It  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius  Snperbos 
in  order  to  cement  the  union  between  Rome  and  the  Latin  States ;  but  it  probably 
originated  at  a  much  earlier  epoch.  The  sacred  banquet,  called  EpiUum  lovis, 
was  held  on  the  ISth  November  (Non.  Navembr.) 

2.  luNO,  a  modified  form  of  IoyiNO,^he  wife  of  lOTis,  and  Queen  of  Heaven, 
(luno  Regma,)  was  identified  with  the^H^*  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Cupra  of 
the  Etroscans.  One  of  her  chief  duties  was  to  preside  over  married  life,  and 
hence  she  was  addressed  as  Matrona,  lugalis,  Fi-onuha.  When  lending  aid  at 
childbirth,  she  was  styled  Lucina,  and  in  this  capacity  was  identified  with  the 
Greek  'Kli»0vtth  In  her  temple  on  the  Arx,  she  was  worshipped  as  luno 
Moneta,  which  seems  to  mean,  the  Warning  Goddess^  and  adjacent  to  this 
shrine  was  the  public  mint.  Her  rites  were  celebrated  from  a  very  early  epoch 
with  pecnliar  sanctity  at  Lanuvium,  where  she  was  named  luno  Sospita  s. 
Sispitay  i.e.  the  Saviour.  The  Kalends  of  each  month  were  sacred  to  Juno, 
and  she  received  special  homage  on  the  Matronafia,  celebrated  by  the  Matrons 
on  the  first  of  March. 

8.  Muterya,  the  Menbya  of  the  Etruscans,  was  identified  with  the 
n«XXflif  *  Atfiyjr})  of  the  Greeks.  She  was  the  patroness  of  all  learning,  sdence, 
and  art,  and  exercised  a  special  superintendence  over  spinning  and  weaving,  the 
two  chief  departments  of  female  industry.  Her  great  festival  was  the  Quinquo' 
trus  s.  Quinqtiidtria,  which  commenced  on  the  19th  of  March,  and  eventually 
was  prolonged  for  ^ve  days.  A  second  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  Ides  of 
June,  and  termed  Quinquatrus  Minusculae,  Since  Minerva  was  goddess  of 
learning,  schools  were  under  her  protection.  School-boys  had  holidays  during 
the  greater  Quinmatria,  and  at  this  season  each  brought  a  gift  to  his  master, 
whidi  was  termed  Minerval 

It  would  appear  that  lovis,  luno,  and  Minerva,  were  worshipped  jointly  in 
the  citadel  of  every  great  Etruscan  city ;  lind  we  have  seen  that  they  were 
regarded  as  the  special  protectors  of  Rome,  and  occupied  the  great  national 
temple  on  the  Capitoline  (p.  25.) 
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On  ibe  4th  September,  (PriS.  Nan,  Septemhr.)  and  for  aeTeral  dxys  foDow- 
ing,  the  great  games,  stjled  by  way  of  distinokion,  Ludi  Magnij  or  LtuU  Romania 
were  celebrated  in  honour  of  these  three  ddties. 

4.  Vesta,  who  mnst  be  regarded  as  the  same  with  the  'Ecritt  of  the  Greeks, 
seems  to  have  been  a  Pelasgio  goddess.  She  was  worshipped  in  every  mansion 
as  the  protectress  of  the  domestic  hearth ;  and  the  ever-blazing  altu-  of  her 
circnlar  temple  beside  the  Forum  was  looked  npon  as  the  hearth  of  the  whole 
Roman  people  considered  as  one  family.  In  the  most  sacred  recesses  of  this 
sanctuary  were  preserved  certain  holy  objects,  npon  which  the  safety  of  the  City 
was  supposed  to  depend ;  and  when  Greek  superstition  became  rife,  it  was  believed 
that  chief  among  these  was  the  PaUadiutn^  the  image  of  Pallas,  which  fell  from 
heaven  when  Uns  was  founding  Ilium,  and  which  was  brought  to  Italy  by  iBneaa, 
along  with  the  Phrygian  Penates.  The  festival  of  Vesta,  the  VestaUoy  was 
celebrated  on  the  9th  of  June  (Fl  Id,  lunJ) 

5.  Apollo,  whose  name  appears  on  Etruscan  monuments  under  the  fonn 
Aflu,  is  the  Oo/)9of 'AxoXXwv  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  eventually  identified  with 
*Hx/o^,  the  Sun-God.  The  worship  of  Apollo  was  not  introduced  at  Rome 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  No  temple  was  erected  to  him  until  B.G.  428, 
and  the  Ludi  ApolUnares^  eelebrated  each  year  on  the  5th  of  July  (///.  Noil 
Quintil.)  were  not  instituted  until  B.C.  212. 

6.  Dlana,  or  Luna,  the  Moon-Goddess,  must  be  regarded  as  the  same  with 
'the  LosNA,  or  Lala,  of  the  Etruscans,  and  was  identified  with  the  Greek 

Hunting- Goddess,  "A^ri^/f,  the  sister  of  Phoebus  Apollo,  who  was  hendf 
identified,  by  post-Homeric  poets,  with  ^t^ipn.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Diana  is  a  contracted  form  of  Diva  s.  Dia  Iana,  lana  being  the  wife  of  lamu^ 
who  was  anciently  regarded  by  the  Italians  as  the  Sun-God.  But  how  Diana 
came  to  be  separated  from  her  husband  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Twelve  Con- 
sentian  ))eities,  and  how  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  have  established  a 
connection  between  Artemis  or  Diana,  and  Hecate  or  Proserpina,  goddesses  of 
the  nether  world,  so  as  to  make  up  the  Diva  Tri/ormis^  (Tria  virgvnis  ora 
Dianae^)  worshipped  as  Luna  in  heaven,  as  Diana  upon  earth,  and  ss Proserpina 
in  the  realms  below,  are  questions  which  would  leieid  to  very  complicated  and 
perplexing  investigations.  Her  statues  were  fi:^uently  erected  at  a  point  from 
which  three  roads  or  streets  diverged,  and  hence  she  is  styled  Trivia.  There 
was  a  sacrifice  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  on  dlst  Mareh,  (jFVu/.  Kal.  Apr.) 
but  her  chief  festival  was  on  the  ISth  August  (Id.  SextU.)  There  was  a  cele- 
brated shrine  of  Diana  on  the  Lacus  Nemorensis  near  Aricia,  where  a  festival 
called  the  Nemoralia  was  celebrated  on  the  18th  August  {Id,  SextU.)  The 
priest  in  this  temple  was  always  a  fugitive  slave,  who  had  gained  his  office  by 
murdering  his  predecessor,  and  hence  went  armed  that  he  might  be  prepared  to 
encounter  a  new  aspirant. 

7.  Ventts,  identified  with  theTuBAN  of  the  Etruscans,  and  the'A^^S/m 
of  the  Greeks,  was  the  Goddess  of  Love  and  Beauty.  She  was  worshipped  in 
the  Forum  under  the  title  of  Cloacina,  or  Chiacina<t  i.e.  The  Purifier^  and  in 
the  Cireus  Maximus  as  Venus  Murtea^  an  epithet  derived  probably  from  the 
myrtle,  her  favourite  plant.  The  two  festivals  named  VinaUa^  the  first  cele- 
brated on  2dd  April,  (JX  Kid,  Mai,)  and  the  second,  the  VinaUa  RusHca^  on 
19th  August,  (XIV.  KaL  Septr.)  were  sacred  to  loms  and  Venus, 

8.  Ceres,  identified  with  the  Greek  An^^ri}^,  i.e.  Mother-Earth^  was  the 
Goddess  of  Com  and  Agriculture.  Her  worship,  as  we  are  assured  by  Cicero, 
(Pro  Balb.  24.)  was  derived  from  Greece,  and  condncted  by  Grecian  priostesNik 
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The  festival  of  Ceree^  the  Cerealia^  commenced  on  the  12th  of  April  (Prid.  Id, 
Apr.)  and  lasted  for  several  days.  There  were  also  rustio  festivals  in  honour 
of  this  goddess,  the  Paganalia  and  the  Feriae  Sementivae  in  seed-time,  and 
the  AvSmrvaUa  before  harvest.  The  latter  was  so  called  because  the  victim 
was  led  thrice  roulid  the  fields  before  it  was  sacrificed.  (See  Yirg.  G.  I.  838. 
•Kbull.  n.  i.  1.) 

9.  Mabs  s.  Mayors  s.  Mamebs  b.  Marsfiter,  the  God  of  War,  was  the 
A^n;  of  the  Greeks,  and  with  him  was  associated  a  female  goddess,  Bellona, 

but  the  name  of  his  wife  was  Neria  or  Neriene.  As  the  god  who  strode  with 
warlike  step  to  the  battle-field,  he  was  worshipped  under  the  epithet  Gradivuit ; 
and  as  the  protector  of  the  conntiy,  he  was  styled  Mars  SUvanus.  Quirinus, 
i.e.  Spear-Bearer  or  Warrior,  was  also  an  epithet  of  Mars,  but  was  employed 
more  fi^quently  as  the  appropriate  appellation  of  deified  Bomulus.  Horse 
races  in  honour  of  Mara,  called  Equirta,  took  place  on  the  27th  Februaiy 
(///.  Kal.  Mart.)  and  on  the  14th  March,  (Pnd.  Id.  Mart)  and  chariot 
races  on  15th  October,  (^Id.  Octobr.)  on  which  occasion  a  horse,  called  Equus 
October,  was  sacrificed  to  the  god  in  the  Campm  Martius,  The  festival  of 
Bellona  was  on  the  4th  of  June  (Prid.  Non.  lun.) 

10.  Neptunus,  the  Lord  of  this  Sea,  whose  name  appears  as  Kethuns  on 
Etruscan  monuments,  was  identified  with  the  Greek  no9«)«y.  There  was  also 
a  PoRTXTiims,  the  God  of  Harbours.  The  festival  of  Neptunus,  the  Neptunalia, 
was  celebrated  on  the  2dd  July  (X  Kal.  SextU.) 

11.  YuLCAKUs  s.  MuLCiBER,  the  God  of  Fire,  the  Sethlans  of  the  Etruscans, 
was  identified  with  the*H^«/tfTOf  of  the  Greeks,  the  artificer  in  metals,  the 
smith  who  forged  the  armour  of  the  gods  and  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus.  The 
festival  of  Vulcanus,  the  Vulcanalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  23d  August  (X 
Kal.  Septembr.) 

12.  Mecurius,  the  God  of  Traffic  and  of  Gain,  the  Turms  of  the  Etruscans, 
whose  name  is  manifestly  derived  firom  Merx,  was  identified  with  the '  Ef^v;  of  the 
Greeks.  The  festival  of  Mercitrius  was  celebrated  on  the  15th  May,  {Id.  Mai  J) 
that  being  the  day  on  which  this  temple  was  dedicated  in  B.C.  498  (Liv.  U.  21.) 

Yano,  at  the  commencement  of  his  treatise  on  Agriculture,  invokes  to  his 
assistance  Twelve  Gonsentian  Deities,  (some  of  whom  are  different  from  thr 
twelve  named  above,)  those  powers,  namely — Qui  maxime  agricolarum  duces 
sunt  These  he  arranges  in  pairs :  1. /orttet  TeUttf.  2.  iSb/ et  Ztina.  ^  Ceres 
et  Liher.  4.  Rohigus  et  Flora.  6*  Minerva  et  Venus.  6.  Lympha  et 
Bonus  Eventus. 

1.  lovis  et  Tellus,  or  Heaven  and  Earih.  TeUus,  or  Terra  Mater,  was 
a  personification  of  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth,  and  as  such,  identical 
with  Ceres.  Ab  the  source  of  wealth,  she  was  styled  Ops,  and  as  the  giver  of 
all  good  things.  Bona  Dea.  Fatua  is  said  to  have  been  another  appellation  of 
the  same  goddess,  the  name  clearly  indicating  a  prophetic  or  oracular  divinity. 
Maius  and  Maia,  from  whom  the  month  of  May  derived  its  name,  seem  to 
have  been  a  pair  of  equivalent  deities,  worshipped  at  Tusculum,  and  probably  in 
the  other  states  of  ancient  Latium.  The  festival  of  Ops,  the  Op<dia,  was  cele- 
brated  on  19th  December ;  (XIV.  Kal.  Ian. ;)  the  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea  were 
perfonned  on  the  1st  May  (KaL  Mai.)  by  women  only,  evexy  male  creature 
being  scrupulously  excluded. 

2.  Sol  et  Luna.  These,  according  to  the  popular  beliefi  were  regarded  u 
idendcal  with  ApolU  and  Diana, 
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3.  Cebbs  et  LiBEB.  Xt5er,  or,  as  he  ib  more  frequently  termed,  Uber  PaUr^ 
together  with  his  wife,  Dheray  seem  to  have  heen  the  ancient  Italian  patrons  of 
agricaltnre.  When  Greek  deities  became  mixed  up  with  those  aheadj  worshipped 
in  Bome,  Gsres,  or  Aq^i^nf^,  was  regarded  as  the  protectress  of  the  husbandman, 
Libera  was  identified  with  her  daughter  Ilf^f^oyii,  or  Proser^no,  while  LSfer 
was  identified  with  the  Wine-God,  Atoirwog^  otherwise  called  B«»xof,  the 
Phuphluits  of  the  Etruscans.  The  festival  of  Liber ^  the  Liber alia^  was  ode- 
brated  on  the  17th  March  (XVL  KaL  Apr,)  But  although  the  Eomans 
recognised  their  own  Liber  in  the  Greek  At6»vaoc^  they  long  repudiated  the  dis- 
gusting and  finntic  rites  by  which  the  worship  of  the  latter  was  oharacterised 
in  the  East ;  and  the  attempt  made  to  introduce  the  nocturnal  Bacchanalia  in 
B.C.  186  called  forth  most  stringent  prohibitions. 

4.  RoBiGUS  et  Flora  must  be  regarded  as  two  antagonistic  powers,  the  latter 
a  beneficent  goddess,  who  watched  over  the  early  blossom,  the  former  a  worker 
of  evil,  who  destroyed  the  tender  herbs  by  mfldew,  and  whose  wrath  was  to  be 
averted  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Robigus  is  elsewhere  associated  with  a  female 
Robigo.  The  festival  of  Flora,  the  Floralia,  commenced  on  the  28th  of  April, 
{IV.  KaL  Mai.)  and  continued  until  the  Ist  of  May  (KaL  Mai.)  inclusive. 
The  festival  ofRobigtts,  the  Robigalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  April  (F//. 
KaL  Mai.)  We  find  dassed  along  with  Robigus,  a  God  Atekrcivcus  ;  (AuL 
GelL  V.  12.  comp.  Yarro  L.  L.  YU.  §  102 ;)  but  tliis  word  must  be  regarded 
as  an  epithet,  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ««-or(ox«/of,  applicable  to  any  God  when 
invoked  to  avert  calamity. 

5.  MiNEBVA  et  Yenus,  the  former  as  the  patroness  of  all  the  useful  arts,  the 
latter  as  the  goddess  of  reproduction,  were  appropriately  ranked  among  the  great 
rural  deities.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Venus  was  occasionally  viewed  as 
a  male  power ;  the  termination  might  lead  us  to  suspect  this,  and  the  symmetiy 
of  the  Twelve  Rural  Dii  Consentes,  six  male  and  six  female,  can  be  maintained 
only  upon  this  supposition.  ^See  Macrob.  8.  III.  8.) 

6.  Lthfha  et  Bonus  Eyebtus,  Moisture  and  Goad-Luck,  close  the 
catalogue. 

Dii  SelcctL — ^In  a  firagment  of  Yarro  we  find  twenty  deities  ranked  together 
as  Great  Gods,  and  designated,  by  an  epithet  borrowed  fix>m  the  Indices  of 
Law  Courts  (p.  294,)  Dtt  Sdectu^  These  are  lanus,  lovis,  Satumus,  Genius, 
Mercurius,  ApoUo,  Mars,  Vulcanus,  Neptunus,  Orcus,  Liber  Pater,  TdUts, 
Ceres,  luno,  Luna,  Diana,  MiTierva,  Venus,  Vesta,  Of  these,  four  are  not 
included  in  either  of  the  lists  of  JDu  Consentes  detailed  above,  viz.: — 

1.  Ianus,  the  deity  represented  with  two  faces  (Biceps — Btfrons)  looking  in 
opposite  directions,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  worship  among 
the  Italian  ti'ibes  from  the  most  remote  epoch,  but  was  totally  unknown  to 
Greek  Mythology.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  Sun-God,  and  that 
his  wife  lana  was  the  Moon-Goddess.  He  presided  over  all  beginnings  and 
entrances ;  as  opener  of  the  day  he  was  hailed  as  Matutinus  Pater,  his  name 
was  first  invoked  in  every  prayer,  and  his  festival  was  appropriately  celebrated 
on  the  1st  January,  (KaL  Ian.)  that  is,  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month, 
that  month  being  named  after  him.  The  festival  of  the  AgonaUa,  celebrated  on 
the  9th  Januaiy,  (  V.  Id,  Ian.)  was  also  in  honour  of  lanus. 

2.  Satubitds.  We  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this  name  is  connected  etymolo- 
gically  with  Sat,  Satur,  Satio,  and  that  Satumus  was  originally  purely  a  rum^ 

1  In  like  mftnuer  Cicero  (TuteuIaD.  Z.  13.)  tpeoki  of  Di  Maiorum  Gentium. 
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deity.  In  later  times,  however,  by  soxDe  prooess  which  it  is  vezy  haid  to 
ezplun,  he  was  identified  with  the  Titan  K^pog,  the  fa^er  of  Zens,  while  the 
female  Titan  'Pitf,  the  wife  of  K^ovo;,  was  icientified  with  Ops,  We  find  men- 
tion made  of  another  female  deity,  called  Ltta  Mater,  in  connection  with 
Satumus,  The  Nttndinae  were  sacred  to  Satumus,  bnt  his  great  festiyal,  the 
Saturnalia,  which  was  characteiised  by  extravagant  mirth,  serving  as  the 
prototype  of  the  modem  Carnival,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  December  (XVI. 
KaL  Ian,")  The  two  following  days  were  added  by  Augustus,  and  two  more 
by  Caligula. 

3.  Obcus,  otherwise  named  Dms,  Dis,  or  Dis  Pateb,  was  the  monarch  of 
the  nether  world,  and  as  such  was  identified  with  the  Mantus  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  with  the  *Aliic  or  IlXoi/r«ir  of  the  Greeks.  His  wife,  the  Mania  of  the 
Etruscans,  thellf^f^oirn  of  the  Greeks,  was,  we  have  noticed  above,  called 
Proserpina  by  the  Romans,  and  identified  with  the  Italian  Libera, 

4.  Genius.  This  was  a  spiritual  being  who  presided  over  the  birth  of  man, 
and  attended  and  watched  over  him  during  life.  Each  individual  had  a  separate 
Genius,  who  regulated  his  lot,  and  was  represented  as  black  or  white  according 
to  his  fortunes.  Women  were  attended  by  similar  spirits,  who  were  termea 
lunones^  and  not  only  persons,  but  places  also,  were  guarded  by  theur  GeniL 
Closely  allied  to  the  Gertii  were  the 

DoHMsiio  0«ds.  ijuteth  Pmiates. — ^Labes  were  the  departed  spirits  of 
ancestors  who  watdied  over  their  descendants,  and  were  worshipped  as  tutelary 
gods  in  every  manuon,  and  as  such  termed  Lares  FamiUares,  The  whole  city 
being  the  dwelling  of  the  Boman  people,  who  might  be  regarded  aa  forming 
one  great  fiunily,  had  its  Lares  PraesUtes,  whose  appearance  and  festival, 
celebrated  on  the  1st  of  May,  (Kal.  Mai,)  are  described  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid 
(V.  129  seqq.)  In  like  manner  there  were  groupes  of  Lares  Publici,  wor- 
shipped as  Lares  Rurales,  Lares  Compikdes,  Lares  Viales,  Lares  Perma* 
rinij  &C. 

Penates  were  ddties  selected  by  each  family  as  its  special  protectors,  and 
were  worshipped  along  with  the  Labbs  in  the  Penetralia  of  each  mansion,  that 
is,  at  the  Focus  or  h^irth,  which  was  the  centre  of  the  dwelling,  and  therefore 
the  spot  most  remote  from  the  enter  world.  The  term  Penates  is  fireqnently 
used  to  denote  all  the  Gods  worshipped  at  the  domestic  hearth,  and  in  this  sense 
comprehends  the  Lares,  who  must  not,  however,  be  considered  as  identical  with 
the  I*enates,  when  the  latter  term  is  used  in  its  restricted  sense. 

As  there  were  Public  Lares  so  there  were  Pubtic  PencUesl  Amidst  the  obscu- 
rity and  dontradictions  which  surround  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  on  this 
subject,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Penates  Populi  Romani,  were 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  two  youthful  warriors  who,  in  later  times  at  least, 
were  regarded  as  identical  with  ittcrmf  and  HdXvltvKifi(  (Castob  and  Pol- 
lux,) the  At6(»ov^t  of  the  Greeks,  and  were  believed  to  have  some  connection 
with  the  mysterious  DU  Calnri  of  Samothraoe.  They  are  generally  represented 
on  horseback  bearing  long  spears,  with  conical  caps  on  their  heads,  whence  th^ 
are  called  by  Catullus,  Fratres  Pileati, 

iMi  N«v«Bsllca.-— This  is  the  Boman  term  for  the  Nine  Gods,  who  were 
believed  by  the  Etruscans  to  possess  the  power  of  wielding  thtmderbolts.  The 
names  of  seven  only  of  these  can  be  ascertained.  1.  Tinia  or  lovis.  2.  Cufba 
or  lUNO.  3.  Mbnbya  or  MonsBVA.  4.  Suuitamus,  who  was  probably  iden- 
tical wiUi  Obcus,  hurling  hts  bolts  by  night,  while  those  of  lovis  were  launched 
by  day.    5.  Mass.    6.  Setblans  or  Yulcanus.    7-  Yedius  or  Yeiotis,  a 
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deity  with  regard  to  whose  nature  and  attribntes  great  diversitj  of  opinioo  pre- 
yailed  among  the  BomauB  themselTes  in  the  Augustan  age.  See  Ovid  FaM. 
III.  429.    Dionys.  L 15.    Aul.  Gell.  T.  12.    Macrob.  S.  IIL  9. 

DU  iMdiceica,  L  e.  Gods  natives  of  the  SoU^  were  mortals,  who  hj  thdr 
braveiy  and  Tirtnes  had  won  for  themselyes  a  plaoe  among  the  cidestiala.  Socb 
were  Hebcdlbs,  whose  rites  were  established  in  Italj  at  a  ybtv  remote  epoeh, 
his  altar,  called  Ara  Maxima^  in  the  Forum  Baarium^  having  been  erected, 
according  to  tradition,  bj  Evander;  ^neas,  to  whom  sacrifice  was  offend 
yearly  on  the  banks  of  the  Numicius,  under  the  name  Jupiter  Ihdioes; 
and  KoMXTLUS,  worshipped  under  the  name  of  QumiRUS,  whose  festival,  the 
QaxrinaUa,  was  celebrated  on  the  17th  February  {XIIL  KaL  Mart.)  The 
festival  of  Fobnax,  the  goddess  of  bake-houses,  the  Fomacalia,  was  held  on  the 
same  day,  which  was  also,  for  some  reason  not  known,  styled  Festa  StuUorunL 

SeoMaes. — All  of  the  personages  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  were,  it 
will  be  observed,  divine  by  one  parent,  and  hence  might  be  i^ipropiiatdy 
tenned  Sarwnes,  i.  e.  Semihomines.  The  deity  most  frequently  mentioned  onder 
this  title  was  the  Sabine  Semo  Sakcus,  the  God  of  Good  Faith,  who  was  hdd 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Latin  Dius  Fmius,  both  being  identified  with  the 
Greek  or  Fehisgian  Hebcules.  See  Ovid  Fast  YL  213.  His  festival  was 
celebrated  on  the  5th  June  {Non.  lun,) 

wtmrmi  JDeicics. — ^As  might  have  been  expected  among  tribes  devoted  to 
agriculture  and  a  pastoral  hfe,  the  Italian  Fantl^eon  was  veiy  rich  in  Rural 
(^ds.  Among  the  most  notable  of  these,  in  addition  to  the  XIL  Dii  Conaentea 
of  the  Country,  enumerated  above,  were  Faunitb,  whose  festivals,  the  FaunaUa^ 
were  celebrated  on  the  ISth  February,  (Jd,  Febr^)  on  13th  October,  (///.  Id. 
Octobr.)  and  on  5th  December  {Non.  Decembr.)  and  in  addition  to  Faunus 
jregarded  as  an  individual  God,  there  was  a  class  of  rural  deities  called  Fauiii, 
who,  in  many  respects,  corresponded  to  the  2«rv^o/  of  the  Greeks :  there  was 
also  a  female  power.  Fauna,  who  is  sometimes  identified  with  TVUtu,  Ops^ 
Bona  Dea^  and  Fatua :  Lupebcus,  whose  festival,  the  LupercaUa^  was  ode- 
brated  at  a  spot  on  the  Aventine,  called  Lupercal^  on  the  15th  February  (XV, 
KaL  Mart. :)  Faunus  and  Lupercus^  together  with  a  third,  named  Inuus,  were, 
in  later  times,  identified  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Arcadian  Pan  :  Picus 
and  SiLVAinTS,  Gods  of  the  Woods :  Pales,  the  deity  of  shepherds,  represented 
by  some  writers  as  a  male,  and  by  others  as  a  female  power,  whose  festival,  the 
PalUia,  celebrated  on  the  21st  April,  (XL  Kal.  Mai.)  was  believed  to  maik 
the  day  on  which  the  city  was  founded  (Dies  NataUs  urbis  Romae:)  PomokX, 
the  Goddess  of  fruits :  Yebtuhkub,  the  God  of  the  changing  seasons :  Anna 
Pebenka,  the  Goddess  of  the  circling  year,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  on  the 
15th  March  (Id.  Mart. :)  Tebionus,  the  God  of  Boundaries,  whose  festival, 
the  Terminalia^  was  celebrated  on  2Sd  February  (VII.  KaL  Mart) 

Pcn*Btllcaa«BS  mf  Sleral  Qamlltlca,  Ske* — A  Striking  characteristio  of 
Roman  mythology  was  the  homage  paid  to  the  Moral  Qiuilities,  the  various 
Affections  of  the  mind,  and  many  other  Abstractions.  Thus  temples  were 
erected  and  sacrifices  were  ofiered  to  Yibtus,  Hongs,  Fides,  Spes,  Pudor, 
Payob,  Cokcobdu,  Paz,  Yictobia,  Ijbebtas,  Salus,  Iuvbntas,  Mjsns, 
Fama,  and  a  multitude  of  others,  among  whom  Fobtuna  or  Fobs  Fobtona, 
the  NoBTiA  of  the  Etruscans,  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Some  other  deities,  who  do  not  fall  under  any  of  the  above  classes,  may  be 
mentioned  here.    Such  were  Mateb  Matuta  or  Auboba,  goddeas  of  the  eviy 
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dawn,  tbe  Thebak  of  the  Etnucans,  the  'Hai^  of  the  Greeks,  whose  festival,  the 
MatraUa^  was  celebrated  on  11th  Jane  (///.  Id,  lun.)  Gonsus,  God  of  Seonet 
Ckransel,  whose  altar  was  buried  in  the  earth  in  the  Circus  Maximns,  and  uncovered 
once  a  year  only  at  his  festival,  the  CcntuaUa^  which  waa  celebrated  on  the  18th 
August,  (XV,  KdL  Sept )  the  anniversaiy  of  the  abduction  of  the  Sabine  maidens. 
LuiTiNA,  Goddess  of  Funerals,  identified  with  Yenub.  Lavesna,  Goddess  of 
Thieves.  Feronia,  originally  a  Sabine  goddess,  whose  attributes  are  very 
doubtful,  but  who  was  probably  in  some  way  connected  with  Sosaiojs,  the 
Sabine  God  of  the  Lower  Woira.  Yacuna,  also  a  Sabine  goddess,  wh(>  was 
▼ariously  identified  with  Ceres^  Diana^  Fent»,  Mintrva^  and  Victoria.  Gas- 
MENTA,  identified  with  the  prophetic  mother  of  Evander,  whose  festival,  the 
CarmeiUaUcL^  was  celebrated  on  11th  January  (///.  Id.  Ian.)  Cahenae  or 
Cabmenae,  nymphs  analogous  to  the  Greek  Muses,  one  of  whom  was  Egerux^ 
the  mistress  of  Numa.  Fata  s.  Parcae,  the  Goddesses  of  Destiny.  Fuuiae  s. 
DiBAE,  identified  with  the  Greek  'E^/yyvf^,  the  Goddesses  who  inspired  raging 
madness.  Manes,  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  called  Lehures  when  they 
exhibited  tiiemselves  in  frightful  forms,  whose  festivals,  the  FeraJia  and  Lemuria^ 
were  celebrated,  the  former  on  18th  February  (XII.  KaL  Mart)  the  latter  on 
9th  May  (  VIL  Id,  Mai.)  Mania,  whom  we  have  named  above  as  the  wife  of 
Orcus,  is  sometimes  termed  mother  of  the  Manes,  while  the  mother  of  the  Lares 
was  Lara  or  Larunda  or  Larentia,  whose  festival,  the  Larentalia,  was  cele- 
brated on  the  23d  December  (X  Kal.  Ian.)  In  later  times,  Lara  or  Larentia 
was  held  to  be  Acca  LarenHa,  the  wife  of  Faustulus.  Yarro  (L.L.  Y.  §  74.) 
states,  on  the  authority  of  the  Annales,  that  King  Tatius  dedicated  altars  to 
OpSy  Flora,  Vedius,  lovis,  Satumus,  Sol,  Luna,  Volcanus,  Summanus, 
Larunda,  Terrnxnug,  Quirinus,  Vortvmnus,  the  Lares,  Diana,  and  Lucina. 
In  another  place  (L.L.  YIJ.  §  45.)  he  names  VoUumus,  Diva  Palatua, 
Furrina,  and  Falacer  Pater,  among  the  deities  to  whom  separate  priests  were 
assigned  by  Numa.  According  to  Servins,  the  ancient  fiomans  gave  the  title  of 
Pater  to  all  Gods  (Serv.  ad  Yirg.  JEn.  L  55.) 

F«rclfii  Deities. — ^Although  the  Romans  were  readily  induced,  by  veiy 
slight  resemblances,  to  identify  their  national  gods  with  those  of  Greece,  they, 
for  a  long  period,  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  introduction  of  deities  avowedly 
foreign,  and  few  were  admitted,  except  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  an  oracle 
or  prophecy.    Among  tiiose  imported  in  this  manner  were — 

Aesculaftub,  G<m  of  the  Healing  Art,  whose  worship  was  introduced  firom 
Epidaums  in  B.C.  291,  in  consequence  of  instructions  contained  in  the  Sibylline 
Books,  which  had  been  consulted  two  years  previously  as  to  the  steps  to  be  taken 
for  averting  a  pestilence. 

Gtbele,  the  great  Phrygian  Goddess  of  Nature,  whose  worship  was  introduced 
firom  Pessinuns  in  B.C.  205,  in  obedience  to  an  injunction  contained  in  the 
Sibylline  Books.  By  the  Greeks,  she  was  identified  with  'Fia^  and  styled 
f€iy»Xifi  fiiirn^  ^ii9,  and  hence  her  festival,  which  was  celebrated  with  great 
pomp  at  Rome  on  the  4th  of  April  (Prid.  Non.Apr.)  and  following  days,  was 
named  Meffolesia. 

Priapub,  the  God  of  Gardens,  belongs  to  this  class,  nnce  he  was  imported 
fit>m  Lampsaous  on  the  Helle^Kmt  into  Greece,  and  thenoe  passed  into  Italy, 
superseding,  to  a  great  extent,  the  native  Horta. 

Towards  the  ckne  of  the  republic,  the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  Ibis  became 
ihshionable,  and,  under  the  empure,  OsmiB,  AmJBis,  Serafib,  and  a  mnltituda 
of  ootiandish  deities  were  eageriy  cultivated* 
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ffobf  Things  and  Holy  Places,  ^ 

There  are  serenJ  tenuB  which  express  the  religioiu  feeUngs  enterkaiiied  by  the 
Bomana,  whidi  it  may  be  proper  to  exphiin  before  entering  npoa  the  aeoond 
division  of  oar  subjeot 

Fwk  NcAm.  Wmsmm,  Wmmmam,  IPrmfmmmm.  FwMUlc«ii.^AIl  of  tbeae 
words  are  connected  etymologicallj  with  the  verb  Fabl  Fas  denotes  the  Lew 
or  Win  of  the  Gods,  indnding  eyery  thing  which  has  receiyed  the  ezpreas  sanctioii 
of  the  divine  Word.  Nefas  is  eveiy  thing  opposed  to  that  Law  or  WilL  Faium 
is  that  which  has  been  spoken  or  decreed  by  the  deity,  and  which  most  therefane 
mevitably  come  to  pan.  Fanum  is  a  place  consecrated  by  holy  woida. 
Ftofanus  is  applied  to  any  object  not  witldn  the  limits  of  a  JPantim,  and  is 
merely  a  negative  epithet,  signifying  not  consecrated,  Fanaticus  is  pn>peri|y  one 
who  dwells  in  a  Fanum,  aikl  is  inspired  by  a  God ;  and  since,  acooxdi^  to  the 
views  of  the  ancients,  inspiration  was  fieqnently  accompanied  by  ftantio  enthnsi- 
asm,  fanaticus  often  denotes  mad  or  fatuous;  nor  is  the  epithet  confined  to 
animate  objects,  for  fanaticum  carmen  is  a  prophecy,  and /ana(tcaar6or  means 
a  tree  struck  by  UgMning  (PanL  Diac  p.  92.)  With  regard  to  the  adjeotiyeB, 
Fastus^  Nefastus^  Festus^  Profestus^  which  are  generally  usecl  with  refoeiioa 
10  time,  we  shall  speak  at  large  in  the  next  chapter. 

ObMcrmre.  ReMcmre. — ^Any  object  whatever,  set  apart  and  haDowed  by 
Bian  to  the  Gods,  was  termed  Sacery  and  in  setting  it'iq)art  he  was  said  Sacrare 
B.  Consecrare,  Sacrum,  used  as  a  substantive,  is  any  holy  o£ferinff,  any  holy 
place,  any  holy  observance.  Sacerdos  is  one  who  ministers  in  ttings  holy. 
Sacrarium  or  Sacellum,  a  holy  place.  Sacramenium  an  asseveration  oonfinned 
by  an  appeal  to  the  Gods,  Le.  a  holy  oath.  '  To  offer  a  solemn  prayer  to  the 
Gods  is  Obsecrarey  and  the  act  of  praying  Ohsecratio :  if  any  one  repented  of 
a  petition  he  had  offered,  and  wished  to  cancel  it,  he  was  said  Reseerare 
(Plant.  Aul.  IV.  vii.  4.) 
An  individual  might  become  Sacer  in  two  ways : — 

1.  He  might  present  himself  as  a  voluntary  offering  to  the  Gods— in  dmng 
which  he  was  said  Devovere  se — ^as  in  the  case  of  the  Dedi,  who  made  them- 
selves over  to  death  (Diis  Mambus  Tellurique)  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country. 

2.  Any  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  hdnous  sacrilege  might  be  dedared  by 
the  state  to  be  Sacer  to  the  deity  whom  he  had  outraged ;  and  hence  an  iiiim;. 
dual  who  too||  the  life  of  such  an  one  was  not  held  guilty  of  murder,  but  waa 
rather  regarded  as  having  performed  a  religious  act  in  making  over  to  the  God 
what  of  right  belonged  to  him. 

■Mictns*  from  Sancire,  is  applied  to  any  object  believed  to  be  under  the 
direct  protection  of  the  Gods.  Any  person  or  object  which  had  been  formally 
placed  by  man  under  the  protection  of  the  Gods,  and  which  the  Gods  had  received 
under  their  protection,  was  Sacrosanctus,  and  any  injuxy  done  to  such  an  object 
would  involve  sacrilege. 

Bclifio,  from  ReUgare,  is  the  oonsdousness  of  the  tie  which  unites  man  to 
the  Gods,  and  binds  him  to  obey  their  ^behests.  Hence  Religio  not  nnfreqnently 
signifies  that  feeling  which  causes  a  man  to  shrink  fi:om  the  performance  of  anf 

1  On  th«  tatjsot  of  this  seotlont  and  indeed  on  all  matten  connected  with  Roman  Mjthok 
loKTtt'**  etadont  will  find  maoh  Initraetlon in  the  work  of  Habtomo  entitle4>^M» S/eUgiom 
4tr  Jtotmtr,  Erlang.  1B86. 
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act,  or  to  dread  the  neglect  of  any  observanoe,  lest  in  so  doing  he  should  call 
down  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 

Tcmplavi,  Fanam,  Delakmn*  are  the  words  most  commonly  employed 
to  denote  a  sacred  place. 

The  original  meaning  of  Templum  was,  in  all  probability,  a  spot  marked 
oat  with  certain  solemnities  bj  an  Augiar  when  about  to  take  anspioes ;  and 
on  this  was  the  TdbemactUum  (p.  112)  from  which  he  made  his  observations. 
The  term  was  applied  also  to  the  qoarter  or  district  of  the  heavens  which  the 
Aagor  defined  with  his  staff  of  office,  (LituuSj)  and  to  which  his  observations 
were  limited.  Hence  the  verb  Contemplari  si^aifies  To  survey.  In  process  of 
time,  Templum  became  the  technical  term  for  any  piece  of  gromid  separated  and 
set  apart  (liberatus  et  effatus)  for  some  sacred  parpose  by  an  Angor. 

Fanum^  in  its  widest  acceptation,  is  a  place  consecrated  by  holy  words.  In 
its  restricted  sense,  it  was  a  piece  of  ground  consecrated  for  the  erection  of  a 
temple  (locus  templo  effatus)  by  the  Pontifices, 

Dehirum  is  more  comprehensive  than  either  of  the  two  others,  being  a  place 
hallowed  by  sacred  associations,  by  the  presence  of  a  ddty,  or  by  the  erection  of 
an  altar  or  sanctuary ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  tiiat  the  place  had  been 
formally  dedicated  by  any  of  the  higher  priests. 

Ko  one  of  these  words  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a  building,  (aedes^) 
although  they  are  all  commonly  uised  as  eqfuivalent  to  our  word  Temple.  In 
order  that  an  edifice  decttined  for  the  service  of  the  Gods  might  be  erected  in  due 
form,  the  ground  was  usually,  in  the  first  place,  liberatus  et  effatus  by  an  Augur y 
and  thus  it  became  a  Templum ;  it  wa^  then  consecrated  by  a  Pontifex^  and 
thus  it  became  a  Fanum;  finally,  after  the  building  was  erected,  a  third  cere- 
mony, termed  Dedkath,  took  plaoe,  by  which  it  was  made  over  to  a  particular 
Crod.  It  was  by  no  means  essential,  however,  that  all  edifices  erected  for  public 
worship  should  be  Templo,  Thus  the  Aedes  Vestae^  perhaps  the  most  holy 
ahrine  in  Bome,  was  not  a  Templum,  On  the  other  hand,  many  structures 
were  7>mp2a,  although  not  employed  directly  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods ;  such 
were  the  Rostra  and  the  Curia  HostUia  (pp.  13, 14.) 

Lucus  is  a  holy  grove ;  Sacrum^  Sacrarium^  and  SaeeUum  fireqnently  desig- 
nate a  holy  place  where  there  was  an  altar  but  no  covered  building. 

A  Templum,  in  the  restrioted  sense  of  an  edifice  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
the  Gods,  consisted  essentially  of  two  parts  only,  a  small  apartment  or  sano- 
tuary,  the  Cella^  sometimes  merely  a  mche  (Aedicula)  for  receiving  the  image 
of  the  God,  and  an  altar  (Ara-~Altare)  standing  in  front  of  it,  upon  which 
were  placed  the  offerings  or  the  suppliant.  The  general  form,  whether  circular, 
square,  or  oblong ;  whether  covered  with  a  roof,  or  open  to  the  sky ;  whether 
plain  and  destitute  of  ornament,  or  graced  by  stately  colonnades  with  elabo- 
rately sculptured  friezes  and  pediments,— depended  entutly  upon  the  taste  of  the 
architect  and  the  liberalitv  of  the  founders,  but  in  no  way  increased  or  diminished 
the  sanctity  of  the  building.  In  so  far  as  position  was  concerned,  we  learn 
from  Titruvius  that  a  Temple,  whenever  drcumstances  permitted,  was  placed 
East  and  West,  the  opening  immediately  opposite  to  the  Cella  being  on  the 
West  side,  so  that  those  who  stood  before  the  altar  with  their  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  God,  looked  towards  the  East. ' 

1  In  tha  oftM  of  YegU.  It  was  bald  thftt  h«r  TomplM  nrait  b«  oiranlar. 

1  On  r«Mpfa.  Ftma,  &a  •«•  LIt.  L  SI.  X.  S7.  XL.  61.  Vtfro  L.  L.  VL  |  fti  YIl J 13.  TltniT. 
IV.  a  Aal.  G«a  XIV.  7.  VL  It.  MmtoIkB.  IIL411.  Strv.  ad  VIrf .  £&.  L  4d0.  IL  SKft. 
IV.  — 
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II.  MonSTEBS  OF  Relioion. 

These  may  be  oonTenientl^  divided  into  two  daaees. 

A.  Those  who  exercised  a  general  snperintendenoo  over  things  sacred,  or  over 
paiticolar  departments,  but  who  were  not  speciallj  attached  to  one  partkokr 
God. 

B.  Priests  of  particnlar  Gods. 

We  commence  with  the  former,  of  whom  the  most  important  were— 1.  /Va- 
tificea.  2.  Augur es,  8.  XV'Viri  Sacrorum.  4.  Epulones.  These  Covpo- 
rations  formed  the  four  great  Collegia  of  Priests,  who  are  emphatically  described 
by  Dion  Gassios  as  Tdg  rivvm^as  U^ttavfag^  and  by  Snetonins  as  SacerdaUi 
Summorum  CoUegionan.^ 

1.  Pontifices. 

iHMtaiilmi.  NHBiber. — ^The  institntion  of  Pontifices  was  ascribed  to  Knma, 
the  number  being  origmally  five — Sacris  e  Principum  numero  PoirnFicsa 
ouinque  praefecit — ^foor  ordinary  PonHfices  and  a  president  styled  Ponti/ex 
ifaximWf  the  whole  being  Patricians  exdnsively. '  This  state  of  thmgs  con- 
tinued nntil  B.C.  300,  when  the  Lex  Ogulnia  was  passed  by  Q.  and  Cta. 
Ogulnins,  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  which  enacted  that  four  additional  Pontifices 
should  be  chosen,  and  that  these  four  should  be  selected  from  thePlebdans.  The 
number  remained  fixed  at  nine  until  the  time  of  Sulla,  by  whom  it  was  aug- 
mented to  fifteen. '  Under  the  empire,  the  number  was  not  stricthr  defined, 
but  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  Prince,  who,  in  his  capadty  of  PonHfex 
MaximWy  used  his  own  discretion.  *  '  Pontijice*  continued  to  exist  as  late  as 
the  end  of  the  fourth  centmy  at  least.  *  Among  the  numerous  etymologies  pro- 
posed by  the  Romans  themselves,  the  most  rational  was  that  which  re^^azded 
Pcntifex  as  a  compound  of  Pons  and  Facio^  resting  npon  the  explanation  thai 
one  of  their  most  sacred  duties  in  ancient  times  was  the  repair  of  the  Poms 
Sublicius,  to  which  a  holy  character  was  always  attached.  ^ 

]n«4e  of  Biecti«B. — ^For  a  long  period,  whenever  a  vacan^oocuired,  it  was 
filled  up  by  the  process  technically  termed,  in  this  and  similar  cases.  Coaptation 
that  is,  the  existing  members  of  the  Gorporation  themselves  selected  thdr  new 
colleague,  who,  after  the  consent  of  the  Gods  had  been  ascertained  by  observing 
the  auspices,  was  formally  admitted  by  the  solenm  ceremony  of  Inauguration 
But  by  the  Lex  Domittay  passed  by  Gn.  Domitius  Ahenobari)us,  Tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  in  B.C.  104,  the  right  of  election  was  transferred  to  the  Comitia  Tributa, 
which  nominated  an  individual,  who  was  then  admitted  into  the  GoUege  of 
Pontifices  by  Cooptatio  and  Inauguration  the  former  being  now  reduced  to  a 
mere  name.  It  must  be  observed  that  the  Comitia  Tributa  proceeded,  according 
to  the  above  named  law,  in  a  manner  altogether  peculiar.  The  whole  of  the 
thirty-five  Tribes  did  not  vote,  but  a  minority  of  them,  seventeen  namely,  were 
taken  by  lot,  and  by  these  the  new  Ponti/ex  was  elected.  The  Lex  Ihmitia 
was  repealed,  B.G.  81,  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  de  SacerdotOs  of  Sulla,  who 
restored  to  the  Gollege  theur  ancient  rights  in  full ;  but  it  was  re-enacted  by  the 

>  Dion  Cmi.  Lin.  1.  LVIIL  IS.    Suet  OeUv.  lOa  eomp.  Tadt  Ann.  m.  64. 
s  etc.  de  R.  IL  14.    Dlonyi.  IL  78.    Flor.  1. 1    LItj,  howeTtr,  ezprMMt  himidf  (L  Ml)  •• 
If  tH^re  had  been  oiiginally  one  PontifeT  only. 
S  LIT.  X.  6-a.  Epll  LXiziZ.    AoreL  Viet  de  y\r.  ilL  7& 
4  Dion  Cmi.  XLIL  61  XLUL  5L  LL  sa  LIIL  17.    Suet  Claad.  S3. 
»  PyroinAeh.  Epn.  IX.  ISa 
a  Varro  L.  L.  YTt  83L    Dionji.  IL  71 IIL  iSi    Plat  Num.  9     Serr.  sd  Vlrt-  fa.  II  I«a 
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Lex  Atia  of  Labieniu,  Tribune  of  the  FlebB,  B.C.  63,  with  this  modification, 
that  the  choice  of  the  Tribes  was  now  restricted  to  one  of  two  persons  previonslj 
nominated  by  the  College.  The  Lex  Atia  was  confirmed  by  Jolins  Cesar ;  bat 
the  original  practice  was  revived  for  a  brief  space  byM.  ijitonios  in  B.C.  43. 
Upon  &e  abrogation  of  his  laws,  the  right  of  choice  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Augostus  and  hu  successors.  ^ 

t^ith  18^  to  the  Pontifex  Maximut,  the  anangemeDt*  were  aomewhat 
different,  since  the  people  had  a  voice  in  his  election  from  a  mnch  earlier  epoch. 
When  a  Ponti/ex  Maximua  died,  an  ordinary  member  of  the  College  was 
admitted  in  the  nsoal  manner,  and  then  the  people,  in  a  meeting  of  the  Comitia 
Tributa^  at  which  the  newly  chosen  Pomtifex  presided,  determined  which  of 
the  number,  now  complete,  diould  be  Pontifex  Maximus,  Alter  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  the  disposal  of  the  office  seems  to  have  rested  ostensibly  with  the 
Senate,  by  whom  it  was  bestowed  as  a  matter  of  couise,  upon  each  Emperor  on 
his  accession. 

PantucM  nunarM* — ^That  some  of  the  Pontificea  were  styled  Minores  is 
certain ;  but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  upon  what  basis  the  distinction 
was  founded,  and  it  would  be  fruitless  to  detail  the  numerous  conjectures  which 
have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time.  The  most  obvious  and  probable  solution 
is,  that  the  epithet  was  applied  to  the  three  junior  members,  of  whom  the 
youngest  in  standing  was  termed  Jtftnorum  PonJtificum  minimus^  and  the  eldest 
Minorum  Pontificum  maximus, '  The  words  of  Livy  (XXII.  57) — L,  Can- 
tiUuM^  scriba  pontificisy  quos  ntmc  Minores  Pontificea  appellant  .... 
a  Pontijice  Maximo  eo  usque  virgis  in  Comitio  caesus  erat^  ui  inter  verhera 
exspiraret — are  particularly  embarrassing,  and  have  led  some  to  imagine  that 
the  Minores  Pondfices  were  mere  secretaries,  not  members  of  the  College  at  all. 
See  also  Capitolin.  vit.  Macrin.  7.  t 

Datlea  and  Powers  of  the  PomlAees. — ^The  Pontifices  were  not  attached 
to  the  service  of  any  particular  deity,  but  exercised  a  general  superintendence 
and  regulatmg  power  over  all  matters  whatsoever  conne^ed  with  the  Religion  of 
the  State  and  Public  Observances.  To  enumerate  all  their  functions  would  be 
at  once  tedious  and  unprofitable ;  but  the  words  of  Livy,  (1. 20.  comp.  Dionys. 
II.  73,)  when  desoribmg  the  establishment  of  this  priesthood  by  Kama,  will 
show  that  their  sphere  of  action  embraced  a  very  wide  range— Pontj/Saem 
deinde  Numa  Marcium  Marci  JUium^  ex  Patribus  kgity  eique  sacra  omnia 
exscripta  exsignataque  adtrtbuit:  quibus  hostUs^  quibus  diebusy  ad  quae 
templa  sacra  fiereniy  atque  unde  in  eos  sumtus  pecunia  erogaretur.  Cetera 
quoque  omnia  pubUca  privataque  sacra  Pontificiis  scitis  suhiecit:  ut  essetf 
quo  consuUum  plebes  veniret:  ne  quid  divini  turn,  negligendo  patrios  ritus^ 
peregryiosque  adsciscendo^  turbaretur.  Nee  coelestes  modo  ceremoniaSy  sed 
iusta  quoque  Junehria  placandosque  ManeSy  ut  idem  Ponti/ex  edoceret;  quae* 
que  prodigiay  fidminibus  aUove  quo  visu  missa^  susciperentur  atque  curaren' 
tur :  ad  ea  elicienda  ex  mentibus  divinisy  lovi  Elicio  aram  in  Aventino  dicavity 
Deumque  consuluit  auguriisy  quae  suscipienda  essent. 

To  the  Pontifices  also  was  intrusted,  in  the  earlier  ages,  the  enture  regulation 
of  the  year  and  of  the  Ealendar.  They  alone  could  determine  the  Dies  Fastiy 
on  which  legal  business  might  be  lawfully  transacted ;  and  they  alone  were 

1  Cit.  d«  leg.  agr.  IL  7.  ad  Brut  L  fi.  PhUtpp.  IL  %.  Aaoon.  In  Cornelian.  Pimd.  Aseoa 
In  DiT.  In  a  a  Vell«laa  IL  IS.  Suat  OcUt.  &  CUnd.  92.  Nero  8.  Tadt  Ann.  UL  la 
Hist.  L  3.    Dion  Caaa.  XXX  VIL  37.  XLIY.  63.  LL  Sa  LIII.  17. 

s  Faat.  I.T  Mimonm  Pontifleum  p.  161.    Oral  da  Haniap.  reap.  6L    Maorobi  SL 1. 1& 
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aoqnainted  with  the  technical  fiiniis  which  litigants  were  obliged  to  emplqjr  ia 
(xmdacting  their  toits.  Hence  PomponioB,  (Digest.  I.  ii.  2.  §  6.)  after  exphiio* 
ing  the  origin  of  the  Legis  Acthnesj  (p.  277,)  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables 
adds — Omnium  tamen  Juirum  (so.  legom)  et  interpretandi  scUntia  et  actiones 
apud  Collegium  PonHficum  erarit^ — and  Yalerins  Mazimos  (II.  y.  21.)  in  like 
manner — Jus  Civile  per  multa  secula  iuter  sacra  ceremomaaque  Deontm 
immortaUum  abditum  soUsque  Pontificibus  noium,  Cn,  Flavius  .  .  .  vulgaviL 
Compare  the  quotation  from  Livy,  to  the  same  effect,  in  p.  244. 

l*«wers  •£  the  P*atlfex  StazJaias. — It  belonged  to  the  Pontifex  Maximus 
to  announce  poblidy  the  decisions  (decreta — responsa')  at  which  the  College  had 
anrived  in  regard  to  anj  matter  which  had  been  submitted  to  their  conaiderBlion 
^-Pro  CoUegio  s.  Ex  auctoritate  CoUegU  Eespondere^ — and  he  would  natnrallj 
possess  considerable  influence  in  their  deliberations.  But  although  he  ia  deng- 
nated  by  Festus  (p.  185)  as — Judex  atque  Arbiter  rerum  divinarum  Attmaa- 
arumque — ^it  is  certain  that  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  ft 
majority  of  the  College,  although  opposed  to  his  own  views  (e.g.  Jay,  XSXL  9.) 
Indeed  there  were  only  two  matters  in  which  we  have  any  reason  to  beUeve 
that  he  exerdsed  independent  authority,  namely,  in  choosing  and,  when  neces- 
sary, inflicting  punishment  on  the  Virgines  Vestales,  of  whom  we  shall  speak 
below,  and  in  compiling  the  annual  record  of  remarkable  events,  civil  aa  well 
sacred,  which  was  known  as  AnnaUs  JKfaxifiii,  and  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Libri  P<mt\ficale8  s.  PonHficii  s.  Pontificum^  which  were  the 
volumes  containing  instructions  and  liturgies  for  the  oelebration  of  all  manner  of 
holy  rites,  and  the  decisions  of  all  manner  of  questions  connected  with  sacred 
observances  (Jtu  sacrum,)  A  portion  of  their  contents  was  divulged  by  Cn. 
ilavius,  as  noticed  above,  (comp.  p.  244,)  and  eventually  the  study  of  the  Jus 
Pontificium^  in  general,  occupied  the  attention  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
lawyers  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the  earlier  Emperors. 

Although  the  power  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  and  his  colleagues  was,  in 
things  sao^  unquestionably  very  great,  Dionysius  goes  much  too  far  when  he 
asserts  (II.  78.)  tiiat  they  were  subject  to  no  control  on  the  part  either  of  the 
Senate  or  of  the  People.  Not  only  did  the  People,  as  we  have  seen  above, 
increase  the  number,  admit  Plebeians,  and  change  the  mode  of  election,  but  we 
can  find  many  examples  where  they  exercised  the  right  of  passing  under  review 
the  decisions  of  the  College,  partially  confirming  imd  partially  *nnn1Hng  them. 
e.g.  liv.  XXXVII.  51.    Cic.  Philipp.  XI.  8. 

2.  Atigures. 

The  Romans,  like  many  Eastern  nations  in  modem  times,  never  entered  upon 
any  important  undertaking  either  in  public  or  private  life,  without  endeavouring 
beforehand  to  ascertain  the  feelings  of  the  Gods  upon  the  subject,  and  hence  to 
infer  th^  probable  issue  of  the  enterprise.  The  science  by  which  this  infiMiiia- 
tion  was  obtained  was  termed  Divinatio,  and  the  various  signs  which  were 
believed  to  indicate  the  disposition  of  the  Supreme  Powers  were  comprehended 
nnder  the  general  name  of  Omina,  There  was  scarcely  any  sight  or  sound 
connected  with  animate  or  inanimate  nature  which  might  not,  under  certain 
drcnmstances,  be  regarded  as  yielding  an  Omen ;  but  the  greatest  reliance  was 
placed  upon  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  will  afforded  by  thunder  and  lightnmg, 
by  the  appearances  exhibited  in  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice,  and, 
wove  all,  by  the  cries,  the  flight,  and  the  feeding  of  birds,  regarding  which  we 
have  ah!eady  had  occasion  to  speak  when  treating  of  the  prelUninaiy  ceremonies  ol 
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the  Comitia  Centuriata  (p.  111.)  This  feeling  was  not  pecnluur  to  the  Bomans, 
bnt  wu  shared  in  its  fall  extent  by  the  Greeks,  so  ^at  the  words  'Owe  and 
0/«r^  in  the  one  language,  and  Avis  in  the  other,  although  properlj  aenoting 
simply  a  birdy  are  commonly  used  to  signify  an  omen.  The  lines  of  Axis* 
tophanes  H^ly  as  forcibly  to  the  Bomans  as  to  the  Athenians,—^ 

^tlfAfi  yvfup  i^9t(  ivrh,  vrtitPf/Uv  '^S^wt^a  x«X«irf, 

At/^/3oXOf  S^»t9t  ^U9%9  ^^919,  n^VWr* S^9t9,  i^909  £^919* 

Nor  aught  there  is  by  augniy,  bat  for  a  Bird  may  pass ; 
A  won^  a  sign,  a  sound,  a  sneeze,  a  serrant  or  an  ass.  > 

lBfltinitl«B«  NvMbcr,  ni«d«  •£  Electi^M,  drc. — ^The  whole  system  of  Divi- 
nation, in  so  far  as  the  publio  service  was  concerned,  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  Corporation  or  CoUegium  of  Augttres,  The  institution  of  this 
priesthood  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  remote  antiquity,  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  being  full  of  doubt  and  contradiction.  Romulus  is  said  to  have  employed 
the  aid  of  Augures  in  founding  the  City,  and  to  have  nominated  three,  one  torn 
each  of  the  original  Tribes,  £e  RamneSy  the  TUieSj  and  the  Luceres.  At  the 
period  when  the  Lex  Oguhda  was  passed,  (see  above  p.  826,)  i.e.  B.C.  800, 
there  were  four,  and  five  being  added  from  the  Plebeians  by  that  enactment,  the 
total  number  became  nine,  which  was  subsequently  increased  by  Sulla  to  fifteen, 
and  by  Jidius  Caesar  to  sixteen.  *  The  president  was  styled  Magister  CoUegii, 
but  he  did  not  occupy  such  a  conspicuous  position  in  reUtion  to  his  colleagues 
as  the  Ponti/ex  Maxitmu  with  regard  to  the  ordinary  PonHfices, 

The  mode  of  electing  Augurs  underwent  exactly  the  same  vidssitudes  as  that 
of  electine  Ponttfices^  descnbed  above.  They  were  originally  choeen  by  Coop^ 
tatio,  which  was  followed  by  Inauguratio.  In  terms  of  the  Lex  Domitia,  the 
right  of  filling  up  vacancies  was  transferred  finom  the  College  to  seventeen  out  of 
the  thirty-five  Tribes,  was  restored  to  the  College  by  the  Lex  ComeUa,  was 
modified  by  the  Lex  AHa^  and  again  restored  by  the  Lex  Antoniay  which  was, 
however,  speedily  annulled.  Eventually  the  appointment  ky  with  Augustus  and 
his  successors,  who  increased  or  diminished  the  number  at  pleasure. 

!■•  AagwniHt  s.  !■■  Aaffnrtaai. — ^The  rules  constituting  the 
science  (discipUnd)  of  Auguiy  were  derived  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
exdusively,  mm  the  Etruscans,  and  formed  the  lus  Augurum,  by 
which  the  proceedings  of  the  College  were  regulated.  When  doubt 
or  uncertainty  arose  in  any  matter  connected  with  this  department, 
it  was  customary  to  submit  it  to  the  College,  (referre  ad  Augures^) 
and  their  dedsions  were  termed  Deereta  s.  Re^nmsa  Augurum.  * 

iBfllgMia,  PriTllesea*  Ac*  In  common  with  all  the  higher 
priests,  they  wore  the  Toga  iVaetexto,  in  addition  to  which  they 
had  the  purple  striped  tunic  called  Trabea^  their  diaraoteristic  badge 
of  ofiice  being  the  Lituus^  a  staff  bent  round  at  the  extremity  into 
a  spiral  curve.  This  they  employed  to  mark  out  the  regions  of  the 
heaven  when  taking  observations,  and  it  is  constantly  represented 
on  coins  and  other  ancient  monuments  in  connection  with  those 
who  had  borne  the  oflBce.  *    See  cut  annexed. 

1  Gary's  TnuntUtion  of  th«  Birds  of  Arlstophsnos,  Aot  L  So.  VL 

i  LIT.  I.  SO.  IV.  4^  X.  &  Eptt.  LXXXDL    Dionjs.  IL  8S.  <Mu    Clo.  do  R.  IL  A  14.  do  IMt.  L 
4a    Pint  Mud.  1&    Dion  Csss. 
S  CIc.  do  DIT.  1. 17.  IL  9&  SaL  Sft.  36.  do  N.  D.  II.  4.  do  Logg.  IL  IS,  la  do  K.  IL  11. 
4  8or?.  od  Vlrg.  JEn.  YtL  SIX    Cia  do  DIt.  L  17. 
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The  Inauguration  or  solemn  admiflnon  into  offioe,  waa  odebrated  by  a  ainnp- 
tnooa  repast,  the  Coena  Auguralis  s.  Adidalis^  at  which  all  the  memben  of 
the  College  were  expected  to  be  present 

Two  iodiyidoals  belonging  to  the  same  Gtns  could  not  be  Augurts  at  the 
same  time,  and  no  one  <»ald  be  chosen  who  was  openly  upon  bad  tenna  witb 
any  member  of  the  Corporation.  ^ 

The  office  of  Augnr  (Auguratus)  was  for  life.  A  person  onoe  fonnally 
admitted  could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  expelled — Honore  iUo  niaimMiai 
privari  poierant^  Ucet  maximorum  criminum  convicH  essent  (Plia.  £pp.  iV.  8. 
Plut.  Q.  K.  99.) 

8.  Quindecemviri  SacronwL 

The  prophetic  books  purchased  by  King  Tarquin  from  the  Sibyl,  and  henoe 
termed  Libri  SibyUuUy  were  consigned  to  the  custody  of  a  CoUege  of  PciestB, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  consult  them  (libros  inqncere  s.  adire)  when  authorized 
by  a  decree  of  the  Senate,  and  to  act  as  the  expounders  (interpretes)  of  the 
mysterious  words.  The  number  of  these  Grade-keepers  was  origmaJly  two,  bat 
in  B.C.  869,  was  increased  to  ten,  of  whom,  after  B.C.  367,  one  half  were 
chosen  fiom  the  Plebeians,  and  by  SulU  was  increased  to  fifteen. '  Their  title 
was  of  a  general  diaracter,  being  Duumviri  s.  Xviri  s.  XVviri  Sacrorum  a. 
Sacris  faciundis^  and  in  early  times  their  duties  were  not  confined  to  the  custody 
and  exposition  of  the  sacred  volumes,  but  they  were,  in  certain  cases,  intnuted 
with  the  task  of  carrying  out  the  injunctions  found  therein,  and  in  the  celebratioD 
of  yarious  rites.  Thus  we  find  them  taking  charge  of  LecHstemta^  of  the  fes- 
tival of  Apollo,  and  of  other  solemnities — Decemviros  Sacris  faciundis^  Car- 
minum  SAyllae  ac  FatorumpopuU  hvius  interpretes,  antistites  eosdem  ApcUi- 
naris  sacri  caeremoniarumgue  aUarum  Plebeios  videmus. ' 

4.  Epulones. 

The  superintendence  of  banquets,  in  honour  of  the  Gods,  aooorduig  to  the 
arrangements  of  Numa,  formed  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Poniifices — Quum  esaad 
ipsi  a  Numa  ut  etiam  iUud  liubrum  epulare  sacrificium  facerent  insHtuti — 
and  we  have  stated  above,  that  the  Lectistemia  were  fiiequeotly  conducted 
by  the  Duumviri  or  Decemviri  Sacrorum^  But  in  B.C.  196,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  pressure  caused  by  the  multitude  of  ceremonial  observances — propter 
multitudinem  sacrificiorum — a  new  Corporation  of  three  priests  was  institoted, 
to  whom  was  committed  the  regulation  of  sacred  Epulae^  and  who  were  hence 
called  Triumviri  Epidones,  The  number  was  subs^uently  increased,  probably 
by  Sulla,  to  seven,  by  Csosar  to  ten,  while  under  Augustus  and  his  suoceasoia  it 
would  vary,  but  they  are  usually  designated  by  the  style  and  title  of  Septemviri 
Epulones.  In  common  with  the  Pontifices  and  other  higher  priests,  they  had 
the  right  of  wearing  the  Toga  Praetexta,  ^ 

There  were  several  other  inferior  Collegia  SaeerdotuM,  not  attached  to  any 
one  particular  deity.  The  names  and  functions  of  these  we  shall  notice  very 
briefly. 

1  LIT.  XXX  Ml  Cie:  ad  Fam.  IIL  la  VIL  96.  ad  Att.  XIL  18. 11  1&  Brat  L  Vano  R.  R. 
TIL  &    Plln.  H.  N.  X.  23w    Suet  Cal.  IS.  CUnd.  83. 

*  LIT.  y.  la  VL  87. 42.  Cie.  de  DIt.  L  Sl  ad  Fam.  VUL  4.  Tadt  Aon.  XL  IL  Boat.  Cbml 
m    Dion  Casa.  XLIV.  IS.  LIIL  I. 

S  LiT.  X.  8.  eomp.  Y.  13.  XXIL  10. 

4  Cia  de  Orat.  III.  19.  Orat  de  Haraipi  reap,  la  LIt.  XXXIIL  41  Tacit  Ana.  ITL  61 
Luoan  L  602.    Aul.  Gell.  L  12.    PaoL  Diao.  i^t.  EpoUmt  p.  78. 
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FSraires  ArvaJes.  A  ooUege  of  twelve  priests,  whose  institation  Is  ooxmected 
with  the  eartiest  legends  relating  io  the  boundaries  of  the  city.  It  is  genoaUy 
believed  that  their  dnty  was,  each  year  on  the  15th  of  May  {Id,  Mai.)  to  pro- 
pitiate those  Gods  upon  whose  favonr  the  fertility  of  the  soil  depended,  by  a 
sacrifice  termed  Ambarvak  Sacrum^  the  victims  offered  (H<atiae  AmbarvcUes) 
being  driven  round  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Roman  territoiy.  In  this  manner 
the  fields  were  purified  {hutrare  agros.)  A  portion  of  one  of  the  Litanies 
employed  by  this  priesthood  is  still  extant,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most  ancient 
monument  of  the  Latin  language.  Private  AmbarvaUa  were  celebrated  by  the 
rustic  population  in  various  lociilities,  for  the  purification  of  their  own  districts, 
and  some  scholars  maintain  that  the  Ambarvale  Sacrum^  was  in  all  cases  a 
private  rite.  There  is  certainly  no  conclusive  evidence  that  it  was  ever  offered 
by  the  Fratres  Arvales,  ^ 

Rex  Sacrarum  s.  Sacrificus  s.  Sacrifictdus.  This,  as  we  have  abready  had 
occasion  to  point  out,  (p.  18S,)  was  a  priest  appointed  upon  the  expuluon  of  the 
Tarquins,  to  peribnn  those  sa<^  duties  which  had  devolved  specially  upon  the 
Kings.  The  tiUe  of  Rex  havifig  been  retained  in  the  person  of  this  individual 
from  the  feeling  that  holy  things  were  immutable,  a  certain  amount  of  dignity 
was  unavoidably  associated  with  the  office;  but  the  greatest  care  was  taken  that 
no  real  power,  religious  or  secular,  should  be  in  any  way  connected  with  the  de- 
tested name.  The  Rex  Sacnfictdus  was  necessarily  a  Patrician,  was  nominated, 
it  would  seem,  by  the  Ponti/ex  Maximus^  or  by  the  GoUege  of  Pontifices,  and 
was  consecrated  in  the  presence  of  the  Comtia  Calata,  He  held  his  office  for 
life,  and  took  formal  precedence  of  all  other  priests,  but  was  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  PonH/ex  Maximtis:  the  tasks  assigned  to  him  were  for  the  most 
part  of  a  veiy  trivial  character,  and  he  was  not  permitted  to  hold  any  other 
office,  civil,  military,  or  sacred.  His  wife,  by  whom  he  was  assisted  in  certain 
rites,  was  styled  Regina^  and  his  residence  on  the  Via  Sacra  was  known  as  the 
Regia. 

Although  this  priesthood  was  of  small  importance,  and  was  so  littie  coveted 
that  towwls  the  dose  of  the  republic  it  fell  into  abeyance,  it  was  revived  under 
the  empire,  and  existed  down  to  a  veiy  late  period.  ' 

Haruspices  or  Extispices^  whose  chief  was  tenned  Sumnuu  Hartupex,  pre- 
sided over  that  veiy  important  department  of  Divination  in  which  omens  were 
derived  from  inspecting  the  entrails  of  victims  offered  in  sacrifice.  Their  science, 
termed  Harusptcina  s.  Hartupicum  Disciplina^  was  derived  directiy  from 
Etruria,  and  those  who  practised  it  were  said  Haruspidnam  facere.  The 
inferiority  of  the  HamspiceB  to  the  Augurei  is  deariy  indicated  by  the  fact, 
that  while  the  most  distingmshed  men  in  the  State  sought  eageriy  to  become 
members  of  the  latter  college,  Cicero  speaks  of  the  adnussion  of  an  Haruspex 
into  the  Senate  as  something  unseemly. ' 

Fetiaks^  *  a  college  of  Priests  said  to  have  been  mstituted  by  Numa,  consist- 
tng,  it  woold  appear,  of  twenty  members,  who  presided  over  aQ  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  ratification  of  peace,  or  the  formal  dedaration  of  war, 

1  A  most  alAborata  InTMtifatloii  with  ngard  to  the  orlglii  and  dtatlM  of  the  Ftatre$  Jrvabt 
if  to  b«  ftmnd  In  the  work  of  SlArinl,  imblUbod  In  17B&.nndMr  the  title  AM  •  mtrnttrntnti  4.  ftm* 
Um  AnaU,  fta  AnU  GelL  VL  7.  Plin.  H.N.  ZV IIL  L  Tlbollva.  IL  L  1.  Vlra.  Oooii.  ]. 
3I&    Ifacrobi  8.  IIL  S.    Paid.  Dlae.  •.  ▼.  AmbarymUt  HotHm,  a  JV,  and  th«  note  of  Mveller. 

S  LIT.  II.  ft.  IIL  S9.  VL  41.  XL.  4X  Dlonjii  IV.  74.  V.  1.  Plat  Q.  R.  AH  Feat  a.  t.  SaeW- 
,  jbHAw.  P^  SIS.  Varro  L.U  VI  f  ISL  SSL  SI.  BCaorok  &  L  1&  Anl.  OdL  XT.  S7.  Serr.  ad 
Virff.  £n.  VIIL  654.    Orat  pn  dMn.  14^    Ovid.  Faat  L  91.  SSSL  V.  7S7. 

t  Cie.  de  DiT.  L  S.  U  12.  1&  M.  ad  Fam.  VL  la 
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indnding  the  preliminary  demand  for  satiflfactioD,  (rei  repetere,)  bb  well  aa  At 
actual  dennnciation  of  hoetilities  (CZan^a^.)  Their  chief  waa  tenned  Paler 
Patratus,  and  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  Roman  people  ia 
taking  the  oaths  and  performing  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied  the  condosien 
of  a  treaty.  When  despatched  to  a  distance  for  this  porpose  they  carried  with 
them  certain  sacred  herbs  called  Verbenae  or  Sagmina,  which  were  gathered  co 
the  Gapitoline  HiU,  and  which  were  considered  as  indispensable  in  their  titea, 
and  they  took  also  their  own  flints  for  smiting  the  victim;  thns  at  the  dose  of 
the  second  Pofdo  War — Fetiales  quum  in  Africam  ad  foedus  feriendMm  ire 
iuberentur,  ipsie  pastulantibusj  l^natuS'CoruuUum  in  haee  verba  factum  eel: 
Ut  privas  lapidee  eilices^  priimsque  verbenas  eecum  ferrent:  vH  Praetar 
Romanus  his  imperaret^  ut  foedus  ferirenl,  HU  Praetorem  Sagmina  poscerenL 
Herbae  id  genus  ex  arce  sumtum  dari  fetiaUbus  solet  (Liv.  iSJL  43.)  ^  The 
inferiority  of  the  Fetiales  to  the  four  great  Colleges  is  distinctly  laid  down  in 
Tacitns,  Ann.  III.  64. 

Curiones,  Of  these,  thirty  in  nnmber,  as  well  as  of  the  CSirio  Maaamusy 
who  was  chief  over  all,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  (p.  61.)  The 
ordinanr  Curiones  were  elected  eadi  by  the  Curia  over  the  rites  of  whidi  he 
presided,  the  Curio  Maximus  seems  originalhr  to  have  been  elected  by  ths 
Comitia  Curiata^  but  in  later  times  by  we  CfomUia  Centuriata  or  TV&tiftL 
The  Curiones  and  the  Curio  Maximus  mnst,  in  the  earlier  ages,  have  been  aB 
Patricians,  but  in  B.C.  210,  when  the  political  significance  of  tiie  Curiae  had 
passed  away,  a  Plebeian  was,  for  the  first  time,  chosen  to  fill  the  office  of  Curio 
Maximus.* 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  those  Priests  whose  mmistrations  were  confined 
to  particular  Gods.  The  most  important  were — 1.  Flamines.  2.  SaUL 
S.  Vestales. 

1.  Flamines. 

Flamines  was  a  general  name  for  certam  Priests  whose  services  were  appro* 
priated  to  one  deity.  There  were  in  all  fifteen  Flamines^  three  Maiores  Flamines 
instituted  by  Nnma,  who  were  at  all  times  chosen  fix>m  the  Patridans,  and  twdve 
Minores  Flamines,  who  might  be  taken  fiom  the  Plebeians.  The  Flamines  were, 
it  would  appear,  oriraiaDy  nominated  by  the  Comitia  Curiata,  bat  after  the 
pasdng  of  tne  Xez  Domitia  (p.  826)  by  the  Comitia  Tribnta  in  the  manner 
descriM  above.  They  were  then  presented  to  and  received  by  Ccapti)  the 
Pontifesd  Maximus^  by  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Augures,  uidr  oonae- 
oration  (Inauguration  was  completed^  and  under  ordinaiy  dieomstancea  they 
hdd  office  for  ufe.  The  three  Maiores  Flamines  were— 1.  Flamen  DiaUs,  the 
priest  of  lovis,  2.  Flamen  Martialis,  the  priest  of  Mars.  3.  Flamen  Quiri' 
naUs,  the  priest  of  Quirinus.    First  in  honour  was  the — 

Flamen  DiaUs.  No  one  was  eligible  except  the  son  of  parents  who  had  been 
united  by  ConfarreatiOy  (p.  251,)  a  condition  which  applied  probably  to  all  the 
Maiores  Flamines.  When  a  vacancy  occurred,  three  qualified  candidates  were 
named  {nominati — creati^-destinati)  by  the  Comitia,  and  from  these  the  new 
tlamen  DiaUs  was  sdected  (captus)  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  He  waa 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  wife  to  whom  he  had  been  united  by  ConfarreatiOy 

1  LlT.  L  S4  32.  X  4&  XXXVI  a    Dlonji.  H.  7S.     Clo.  d«  Lwg.  IL  A    Virro  KL.  V. 
I  S6.    Non.  MarcttU.  s.  r.  Fetial«t.  {k  368.  od.  0«rL    AuL  GelL  XVL  4.    Plin.  U.  N.  XXIL  1 
S  DlonjiL  IL  aSb    LlT.XXVlLS. 
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and  who  was  termed  Flammica,  Her  aid  was  indispensable,  and  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  manyioff  twice,  so  that  if  the  Flaminica  died  her  hnsband  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  privileges  of  the  Flamen  DiaUs  were  nmnerons  and 
important  As  soon  as  he  was  formally  admitted  he  was  emancipated  from 
parental  control,  (Patria  Potestasy  p.  247,)  and  became 
Sui  iuris.  He  was  entitled  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  used 
the  SeUa  CumUsy  and  wore  the  Toga  PraetextOy  but 
when  sacrificing  assumed,  in  common  with  other  JF7amthe», 
a  robe  ciUled  Laena.  His  characteristic  dress  was  a  cap 
of  a  pecoliar  shape,  termed  AJhogalemSy  of  which  we 
annex  a  representation,  and  which  it  will  be  perceived, 
like  the  cap  of  all  the  higher  priests  terminated  in  a  sharp 
point,  formed  of  a  spike  of  olive  wood  wreathed  ronnd 
with  white  wool.  This  peak  was  the  Apex^  a  word 
applied  frequently  to  denote  the  head-dress  of  any  priest. 

To  coonterbalanoe  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed, 
the  Flamen  DiaUa  was  fettered  by  a  mnltitnde  of  restric- 
tions and  ceremonial  observances  ennmerated  by  Anlns 
Crellias  (X.  15.)  Of  these  the  most  important  was,  that 
he  was  not  permitted  to  quit  the  city  even  for  a  single 
night,  and  hence  could  never  undertake  any  foreign 
command. 

The  office  of  Flamen  Dialis  was  interrupted  for  seventy-six  years,  from  the 
death  of  Memla  in  B.C.  87  until  the  consecration  of  Servius  Maluginensis  in 
B.C.  11.  The  duties  during  this  interval  were  discharged  by  the  Poniifex 
Maximus, 

With  regard  to  the  Flamines  Mincres  we  are  acquidnted  with  the  names  of  a 
few  and  nothing  more,  the  attributes  of  the  deities  to  whom  some  of  them  were 
attached  being  in  several  instances  quite  unknown.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  Flamen 
Pomcnalis — CarmentaUa — Floralis —  VolcanaU$-'VoUumali8 — FurinaUs — 
PakUuaUs — Falacery  &c. ;  ^  but  in  what  relation  they  stood  to  each  other  we 
oannot.  distinctly  ascertain. 

2.  Salu. 

In  addition  to  the  Flamen  Martialisy  a  college  of  twelve  priests  of  Man 
Gradivusy  was  instituted  by  Numa.  They  were  all  chosen  from  the  Patricians, 
and  to  theur  custody  the  twelve  holy  shields,  called  AncUiay  one  of  which  was 
believed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  were  committed.  Every  year,  on  the 
Kalends  of  March,  and  for  sevenl  days  following,  they  made  a  solemn  progrees 
through  the  city»  chanting  hymns  (SdUaria  Carmind)  called  Axamentay  and 
dancmg  sacred  war  dances — whence  the  name  of  SdUi,  On  these  occasions 
they  were  arrayed  in  an  embroidered  tunic,  on  their  heads  was  the  conical  priest's 
oap»  on  their  breasts  a  brazen  cuirass,  swords  by  their  sides,  spears  or  long  wands 
m  Iheir  right  hands,  while  in  their  left  they  bore  the  AnciUa,  wbich  were  some- 
tames  suspended  from  their  necks— iSdSos  duodecim  Marti  Gradivo  legit 


I  with  renrd  to  ih«  Hamtm  Dfalu  and  other  Flamimm,  mo  Liv.  L  SOt  Y.  SSL  Bpit  XIX. 
XXYU.  S.  XXIX.  88.  XXX.  96.  XXXL  ML  XXXVII.  M.  Toelt.  Ann.  1U.  fia  71.  IV.  16. 
DIonji.  II  64,  Flat  Num.  7.  O.  R.  SO.  43. 107.  108.  Cla  do  Legg.  IL  S.  Brat  L  14.  Phllipfx 
IL  41  Orot_pro  dooL  14.  Vettoiiia  II  80.  ».  4Sw  Snot.  IvL  1.  OoUt.  81.  VoL  Miut.  1 1.  a  4. 
VI  ix.  a  IX.  xU.  &  Dion  Cms.  LIV.  8&  Ooiat  I  $  112.  ISOl  AuI.  OdL  X.  1&  XV.  S7. 
Varro  L.Lu  V.  {  S4  YII  «  44  Fett.  !.▼.  MojeimaeJignatimu  p.  151  FmiL  OIm.  t.T. 
^riamiim  p.  151.    Soft,  ad  Virg.  £n,  IV.  262.  VIIL  664. 
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(fo.  Noma)  tunicaeque  pictae  insigjie  dedUj  et  tiuper  tunicam  aeneum  peetori 

tegttmen:  codesUaque  arma^  quae  AncUia 
adpeUantur^  ferre^  ac  per   urhem  ire 
canentes  carmina  cum  tripudiu  iuaU. 
Annexed  is  a  denarius  of  Augustus,  on  the 
rererae  of  which  are  represented  two  of 
the  AnciUa,  with  an  Apex  between  them. 
The  splendour  of  the  banquet  by  which  the 
solemnities  terminated  is  commemorated 
both  by  Cicero  and  Horace,  and  indeed  the 
phrases  SaUares  dopes  and  Epulari  Saliarem  in  modum  seem  to  have  passed 
into  a  proverb.    Different  members  of  the  college  bore  the  titles  of  Ptaesul^ 
Votes,  and  Mogister. 

In  addition  to  the  twelve  SdUi  instituted  by  Numa,  to  whom  the  Andlia 
were  consigned,  and  whose  sanctuary  was  on  the  Palatine,  twelve  other  SdUi 
were  instituted  by  Tullns  Hostilins,  and  these  had  their  sanctuary  on  the  Qnhv 
nal.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  the  former  were  sometimes  designated 
Sola  Palatini^  the  latter  SaUi  AgonoUs  s.  Agonenses  s.  ColUni.^ 

8.  Vestales. 

insHtatfoB.  WMbwf,  The  Vestales  were  the  Tn-gin  Priestesses  of  YesU, 
instituted  we  are  told  by  Numa,  although  the  legends  with  regard  to  the  fbnnda- 
tion  of  the  dty  imply  the  existence  of  a  similar  sisterhood  at  Alba  Longa.  Two 
were  originally  chosen  from  the  iSamne^,  two  from  the  Tuies,  and,  aubseqnently, 
two  from  the  LucereSy  making  up  the  number  of  six,  which  ever  afterwards 
remained  unchanged. 

Qnaiiiic«aoas«  SEode  of  ElectioB.— No  one  was  eligible  except  a  spotless 
Patrician  maiden,  perfect  in  all  the  members  of  her  body,  between  Uie  ages  of  six 
and  ten,  the  child  of  parents  free  and  free-bom,  who  had  been  united  in  marriage 
by  Confarreatio  (p.  251.)  The  Vestales  were  originaUy  nommated  by  the  kings, 
but  under  the  republic  and  the  empire  by  the  PorUifea  Maximus,  the  tedmical 
phrase  being  capebk  Virginem  Vestahm.  Towards  the  end  of  the  common- 
wealth, in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  resign  aD  control  over 
their  children,  it  became  difiScult  to  find  individuals  willing  to  aooept  the  office, 
and  a  Lex  Papia  (Aul.  Gell.  1. 12)  was  enacted,  in  tenns  of  which,  when  a 
vacancy  occurred,  the  PorUifex  Maxmus  was  authorised  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
twenty  damsels  possesdng  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  one  of  these  was 
publidy  fixed  upon  by  lot.  The  difficulty,  however,  seems  to  have  increased,  in 
consequence  perhaps  of  the  rite  of  Confarreatio  having  fallen  into  disuse,  for  wn 
find  that  under  Augustus  even  Ubertinae  were  admitted. 

Period  of  Servtco.  Dattes. — ^The  office  was  not  necessarily  for  lift,  the 
length  of  service  being  fixed  at  thirty  yean.  During  the  first  ten,  a  VestaUs 
was  supposed  to  be  occupied  in  learning  her  duties,  dqring  the  second  ten  in 
performhig  them,  and  during  the  last  ten  in  giving  instructions  to  the  novices 
(discipulaeJ)  During  the  whole  of  this  time  they  were  bound  to  remain  pure 
and  unwedded.  When  the  foil  period  had  elapsed,  the  Vestal  mighty  if  she 
thoQ^t  fit,  return  to  the  world,  and  even  many ;  but  this  rarely  happened,  and 

iliy.  L20.27.  Dionyv.  H  70.  m.  8S.  Gic.  de  Dir.  L  96.  IL  66.  da  R  IL  14.  td  Att  V.  a 
Tacit  Ann.  U.  88.  Soet  OlAud.  3S.  Capitolln  Tit  M.  Anton.  4. 2L  Fwl  Diao.  8.  t.  Asa- 
mfnta,  p.  8.  Qnintil.  L  O.  L  tL  4a  Vairo  JL  L.  VL  4  14.  VU  4  9.  96.  Vin.  JBo.  98&  668L 
Uor.  O.  L  szzTlL  8.  £pp.IL  L  00.   LiioiD.  L  606.  DL  47&    Ofld.  Fast  UL  &7.   Juv. ».  IL 
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such  miioiis  were  looked  npon  as  of  evfl  omen.  The  Senior  waa  termed  VestalU 
Maxima ;  the  three  Seniors,  Tres  Maximae.  Their  chief  dntj  was  to  watch 
and  feed  the  ever  burning  flame  which  blazed  npon  the  altar  of  Yesta,  the 
extinction  of  which,  although  accidental,  was  regarded  with  great  horror.  They 
also  cleansed  and  purified,  each  day,  the  temple  of  the  Goddess,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  which  they  lived,  guarding  the  sacred  relics  deposited  in  the  penetralia; 
and  in  consequence  of  the  inyiolable  character  of  the  sanctuaiy,  wills  and  other 
documents  of  importance  were  firequentl^  lodged  in  their  hands  for  safe  custody. 
They  idso  occupied  a  conspicuous  phice  m  all  fnreat  public  sacrifices,  processions, 
games,  and  solenmities  of  every  description. 

B[«a««n  Mi4  PrfTil«iM« — ^The  confinement  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  Vestals,  were  fully  compensated  by  the  distinctions  they  enjoyed.  From  the 
moment  of  their  election  they  were  emancipated  fix>m  the  Patria  PoUstas  and 
became  Svi  iuris.  In  public  they  were  treated  with  the  most  mariced  respect ; 
they  might  go  finom  place  to  place  in  a  chariot;  in  later  times  a  Lictor  cleared 
the  way  before  them ;  a  seat  of  honour  was  reserved  for  them  at  the  public  shows ; 
the  Fasces  of  a  Praetor  or  Consul  were  lowered  to  do  them  reverence ;  and  if  they 
met  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  execution,  he  was  rn)rieved. 

pHBisluBMits  f«r  Ti^laiioB  •fDoty. — ^The  Vestals  were  under  the  control 
and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  The  two  great  offences 
which  exposed  them  to  condign  punishment  were — 1.  Permitting  £e  sacred  ien 
of  Yesta  to  be  extinguished  t£x>ugh  neglect.  2.  Breaking  their  vow  of  chastity. 
In  the  firet  case  the  culprit  was  punished  with  stripes  inflicted  by  the  Ponti/ex 
Maximus;  in  the  second,  a  terrible  fi&te  was  reserved  for  the  guOty  one.  She 
was  buried  alive  in  a  spot  called  the  Campus  Scderatus^  ckMe  to  the  Porta 
Collina  (p.  88.)  * 

Of  less  importance  than  the  preceding  were  the — 

Luperci^  a  very  ancient  Corporation,  instituted,  it  is  said,  by  Numa,  who,  on 
the  15th  of  February  in  each  year,  celebrated  the  festival  of  the  LupercaUa  in  a 
sacred  enclosure  on  the  Palatine  called  Lupercal,  the  animals  sacrificed  being 
goats  and  dogs.  The  Luperci  then  stripped  themselves  naked,  threw  the  skins 
of  the  slaughtered  goats  over  their  shoulders,  and  with  thongs  in  their  hands 
cat  from  the  hides,  ran  through  the  most  firequented  parts  of  the  dty,  smiting 
all  whom  they  encountered,  the  blow  being  believed  to  possess  a  purifying  influ- 
ence. Marcus  Antonias  is  tannted  by  Cicero  with  having  exhibited  himself  in 
this  guise  when  Consul,  and  this  was  the  occasion  when  be  offered  a  diadem  to 
Caesar.  The  Lupercal  was  popularly  supposed  to  mark  the  den  of  the  wolf 
which  suckled  Bomulus  and  Kemus ;  and  the  hUer  Bomans  considered  that  the 
ceremonies  belonged  to  the  worship  of  the  Arcadian  Pan.  The  Luperci  were 
divided  into  two  Colleges,  termed  respectively  the  Fahii  s.  Fabiani  and  the 
QuineHUi  s.  QuincHUani.  The  lesend  mvented  to  account  for  these  names  will 
be  finmd,  together  with  many  other  details  concerning  the  Luperci  and  the 
LupercaUa^  in  Ovid.  Fast.  II.  267—426.  comp.  Y.  101.  > 

1  On  th«  r«f<ate,  m«  Ut.  I.  &  SO.  IV.  44.  Vni  1&  ZXII  57.  XXYL  1.  XXVin.  11.  Pint. 
Mom.  10.  Tib.  OrMoh.  15l  Q.  R.  S8.  Dkm  Cmi.  XXXVn.  45.  XLVII.  19.  XLVIIL  37.  4A. 
UV.  94.  LV.  29.  LVL  la  LXV.  la  LXVII.  8.  LXXVIt  16.  ftagm.  PdrMO.  XCI.  XCIL 
VaL  Max.  L  i.  &  7.  V.  It.  6.  Cla  de  Legg.  II.  &  18.  pro  Mnren.  S&  Ovid  Fast  III.  1 1.  IV. 
em.  Taolt.  Ann.  I.  8.  Ill  61  69.  IV.  1&  XL  33.  Bitt.  III. «!.  IV.  53.  Suet  InL  83.  OotaT. 
31.  44. 101.  Tib.  9.  76L  Vitell.  1&  Domit.  8.  ScAec'  OontroT.  VI  d«  Vit.  beat  99.  de  ProTid 
ft.  Gains  L  4  145^  Plln.  Kpp.  IV.  11.  AnL  OeU.  L  18.  VL  7.  X  15.  Festna  ilt.  Frt»nm 
lirwMi  Fmbuis,  p.  941.  SceUraim  Camfm^  p.  333. 

1  Sat  alao  Vlrg.  JEn.  VIII.  343.  and  note  of  Scrvlnn  Ut,  f.  ft.  Cle.  FUUp^  If  U.  Pint. 
CM«.et.  Snot  inL  79.  OeUT.  31.  Panl.  Dlaa  t.T.  favioni  •!  <2Mfa<ifia»tf  p.  37.  F«tt.p.9a3L 
whoaa  text  la  mnob  nntUatad  la  thia  placa. 


836  ]am8TSB8  of  beliqion. 

PotUH  et  PbiariL — ^These,  aooording  to  the  legend^  w«re  two  ffloatrioa 
fiunifies  dweUingf  nigh  the  Palatine  at  the  time  when  the  Ara  Maxima  vii 
nused  to  Heronles  bj  Evander,  and  were  bj  him  appointed  to  minister  at  tliat 
shrine.  Of  these,  the  Pinariij  who  became  extinct  at  an  earlj  epoch,  wen^ 
from  the  fint,  through  thdr  own  n^ect,  inferior  to,  and  merely  aasistanta  o^  the 
PotUU,  who  for  manj  a^  continued  to  act  as  priests  of  the  Hero-God — PiM 
ab  Evandro  edocHy  amtstitea  sacri  dus  per  miltas  aetatea  JvenuU  (Lit.  1. 7.) 
But  in  B.C.  812,  having,  by  the  advice  of  Appins,  the  Censor,  given  instmctkn 
to  public  slaves,  in  order  that  they  might  delegiUe  to  them  the  perfonnanoe  of 
the  sacred  rites,  the  whole  race  (genus  omne)  was  cut  oflf  in  one  year,  aad 
Appius  himself,  not  long  afterwards,  was  stricken  with  blindness.  ^ 

Sodales  TUit, — ^There  was  in  ancient  times  a  College  of  Priests  bearing  this 
appellation.  Tacitus  in  one  place  (Ann.  I.  54.)  says  that  they  were  inatitiited 
by  Titus  Tatius  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  Sabine  ritual,  (retmm£s 
Sabinorum  sacris^)  and  in  another,  (Hist  II.  95.)  that  they  were  instituled 
by  Bomulus  in  memoiy  of  Tatius.  The  account  of  Yarro  is  totally  differeBt 
(Ll.  V.  §  85.  comp.  Lucan.  I.  602.)  The  TitU  Sodales  are  said  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  of  the 

Sodales  Augustales,  first  instituted  A.D.  14,  in  honour  of  the  deified  Aognstos, 
the  niunber  being  twenty-five,  of  whom  twenty-one  were  taken  by  lot  fit>m  the 
leading  men  of  the  state,  and  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius,  and  C^ennanioua  were 
added  to  make  up  the  number  (Tacit.  Ann.  L  54.)  Similar  Colleges  were  insti- 
tuted in  honour  of  other  emperors,  so  that  we  read  in  inscriptions  of  Sodales 
Claudicdesy  Sodales  Flaviales^  Sodales  Titiales  Flaviales^  Sodales  Hadrianales, 
&o.  In  addition  to  these  Corporations,  we  find  that  a  smgle  individual  priest 
also  was  sometimes  nominated,  who,  under  the  title  of  Flamen  AugustaUs^ 
devoted  himself  to  similar  duties.  ' 

General  Remarks  on  iKe  Roman  Priests. 

Several  points  connected  with  the  Roman  Priests  deserve  particular  attention. 
Some  of  these  can  be  inferred  from  the  statements  made  above,  but  it  may  be 
useful  to  exhibit  them  in  one  view. 

1.  They  did  not  form  an  exdnsive  class  or  caste,  nor  was  any  preliminaiy 
education  or  training  requisite.  Persons  were  elected  at  once  to  the  higfaesl 
offices  in  the  priesthcwd  who  had  never  before  performed  any  sacred  duties. 

2.  Sacred  and  Civil  offices  were  not  incompatible,  but  might  be  held  together. 
Thus  P.  Licinius  Crassus  being  Pontifex  Maximus^  was  also  Censor  in  B.C.  210 
(Liv.  XXYU.  6.)  Q.  Fabius  Pictor  was  Praetor  and  Flamen  QuirinaUs  in 
B.C.  189,  (liv.  XXXYU.  50 ;)  and  of  tiie  two  Consuls  in  B.C.  131,  P.  lidnins 
Crassus  was  also  Ponti/ex  maximus^  and  L.  Valerius  Haccus  was  FlameH 
Martialis, 

8.  Two  of  the  higher  priestiioods  might  be  held  together.  Thus  TL  Sem- 
pronius  Longus  was  in  the  same  year  (B.C.  210)  chosen  Augur  and  also  Xvir 
Sacrisfaciundisy  (liv.  XXYU.  6 ;)  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  who  died  in  B.C.  203, 
was  at  once  an  Augur  and  a  Ponti/ex,  (liv.  XXX.  26 ;)  C.  Servilius  Gemi- 
nus,  who  died  in  B.C.  180,  was  both  PonHfex  Maximus  and  Xvir  Sacrorum 
(liv.  XL.  42.) 

4.  No  qualification  as  to  age  was  insisted  upon.    Mature  years  were,  indeed, 

1  Liv.  I  7.  IX.  SQL    DioDTi.  I.  40.  Vlrg.  JEn.  VIIL  2fi9.  and  note  of  fleniua. 
t  TMlt.  Ann.  1. 64.  IIL  64.    Bnet  CUad  6.  Oalb.  8.    Dion  GaaiL  LYL  4&  LVIIL  IS.  UZ. 
7—11.    OreUl.  a  L  L.  SOU.  964.  UK,  918.  SISS.  S7«l. 
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mt  first  required  (DionjB.  IL  21.)  and  for  a  long  period,  rery  yoong  men 
were  seldom  chosen.  Thns  in  B.C.  204,  we  are  told  that  Ti.  Sempronius 
Graochns  was  elected  Augur — Admodum  adolescensj  quod  tunc  perrarum  in 
mandandis  sacerdoHia  erat  (liv.  XXXIX.  88.  oomp.  XXV.  5.)  Again,  m  6.C. 
196— Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Augur  mortuus  est  admodum  adolescens,  prius' 
quam  uUum  magistratum  caperet  (LW.  XXXin.  42.)  In  B.C.  180,  Q.  Fnlyios 
was  chosen  Illvir  Epuh  while  stfll  Praetextatus,  that  is  before  he  had  assumed 
the  manlj  gown ;  and  Julias  Gsesar  was  elected  Flamen  Dialis  at  the  age  of 
seventeen  (Yelleius  U.  48.  Suet.  lul.  1.) 

5.  All  the  hifi^her  priests  were  originallj  chosen  firom  the  Patricians  excluriyely, 
bat  after  the  Jnebdans  had  been  by  law  admitted  to  the  Pontificate  and  the 
Aagorate,  it  is  probable  that  all  class  distinctions  were  abolished,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  Rex  Sacrificua^  the  three  Maiores  Flamines,  the  Salii,  and  the 

Virgines  Vestales,  who  were  at  all  times  necessarily  Patricians,  probably 
because  tione  were  eligible  except  Patrimi  et  Matrimi,  that  is,  the  children  of 
parents  who  had  been  united  by  ConfarreatiOj  (p.  251.)  a  rite  which  appears 
to  have  been  confined  to  Patricians. 

6.  It  appears  certain,  that,  originally,  all  priests  were  appointed  by  the  Kings. 
In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  the  members  of  the  four  great  Colleges,  and 
probably  of  all  priestly  Colleges,  were  nominated  by  Cooptatto ;  but  this  system 
was,  in  all  the  more  important  Corporations,  set  aside  by  the  Lex  Domtia,  The 
Vestales^  and  perhaps  some  of  the  Flamens^  were  selected  {capiehantur)  by  the 
PonH/ex  Maximus ;  some  other  priests  were  chosen  (creati)  by  the  Comitia 
Curiata;  but  in  every  case,  formal  admission  or  consecration  was  a  ceremony 
never  dispensed  with,  and  since  this  could  not  be  performed  without  taking  the 
auspices,  it  was  termed  Inauguratio.  Generally  speaking,  the  InauguraHo 
followed  the  election  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  if  the  auspices  were  unfavourable 
at  first,  firesh  observations  were  made,  and  fresh  sacrifices  offered,  until  the  Gods 
were  propitiated.  When  Julius  Csesar,  however,  was  elected  Flamen  DiaUs^ 
his  Inauguratio  was  stopped  by  Sulla. 

7.  As  a  g[eneral  rule,  after  a  priest  was  consecrated,  his  ofSce  was  held  for 
life.  In  the  Augurs^  as  stated  above,  the  character  was  absplutely  indelible ; 
and  we  are  assur^  by  Pliny  (H.N.  XYIII.  2.)  that  the  same  was  the  case  with 
Ihe  Fratres  Arvales,  Augustus,  when  he  stripped  Lepidus  of  all  power,  did 
not  venture  to  deprive  him  of  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maximut^  which  was  retained 
by  him,  though  in  exile,  until  his  death.  One  of  the  higher  Flamens,  how- 
ever, might  Im  forced  to  resign,  (Yal.  Max.  I.  1.  4.)  and  the  Flamen  ViaUi 
was  at  once  disqualified  by  the  death  of  the  Fkminica.  A  Vestal  also,  when 
the  thirty  yean  (^  her  service  had  expired,  might  unoonseerate  herself,  {exaugu" 
rare  se,)  and  return  to  the  worid. 

8.  In  so  far  as  formal  precedence  was  oonoemed,  the  Rex  Sacrificue  ranked 
first ;  next  came  the  Flamen  DiaSs ;  the  Flamen  MartiaUs  was  third ;  the 
Flamen  QuirinaUs  fourth ;  and  the  Pontifex  Maximus  occupied  the  fifth  place 
only.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  stood  first  in 
real  power,  and  exercised  authority  over  all  the  others.  ^ 

ni.  WOBSBIP  OF  THE  G0D8. 

The  worship  of  the  Gods  consisted  of  two  parts : — 
A.  Prayers.    B.  Offerings. 

1  Fettnt  s.T.  Orio  Saeerthtmm,  p  18&     Ut.  II  S.  Eplt.  XIX  XXXVIL  01.    Cia  Phnipf^ 
XL  a    TMlt  Ann.  IIL  fla.   "^  '  •- 
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A«  Proyers, 

Rrajen,  for  which  the  general  teiTu  ib  Prtces  8.  Precatuma^  might  be  either 
private  or  pnblio,  that  is,  they  might  either  be  offered  up  bj  indiYidiiab  on 
behalf  of  themeelyeB  and  of  their  friendi,  or  on  bdialf  of  the  oommnnity  at  large. 
Private  prajers  might  be  of  a  general  character,  simple  reqaeets  for  the  &voiir  and 
protection  of  Heaven,  (preces^)  or  they  might  be  thanksgiving  fyt  special  benefits 
received,  {gratiarum  <Klione9^--gratulaiione8,)  or  thej  might  be  appeals  to  the 
deity,  entreating  him  to  avert  or  stop  some  calamity  impending  or  in  progress 
(pbsecrationes.)  When  prayers  had  reference  to  the  fiitore,  they  were  genmlly 
accompanied  by  a  pronuse  on  the  part  of  the  snppliant,  that,  if  his  request  were 
complied  with,  he  would  perform  some  act  in  return.  A  prayer  of  this  descrip- 
tion was  called  VotuMi  the  worshipper  was  said  Vota/acere — suscipere — mm- 
cupare — conctpere'-^votis  caput  obUgare^  and  tobe— Fott  reUffione  dbgtrictut. 
When  the  prayer  was  accomplished,  he  became  VoH  compo$,  and  at  the  same 
time  VoH  reus  s.  VoH  damnaiust  i.e.  a  debtor  for  his  part  of  the  obligation ;  and 
in  discharging  this  debt  he  was  said^  Foto  solvere — exeolvere-^penohere-^ 
reddere — exsequi — Voto  fimgi^  and  was  then  Voto  liberaius.  It  waa  not 
uncommon  to  commit  a  Votum  to  writing,  such  a  document  being  a  VoHna 
TabeUa^  and  to  attach  it  with  wax  to  the  knee  of  the  deity  addr^sed ;  ud 
hence  Juvenal,  (S.  z.  55.)  when  speaking  of  the  things  which  men  chiefly  derire, 
characterizes  them  as  those 

Propter  quae  fts  est  genua  hioerare  deormn. 

Public  prayers,  termed  SuppUcaHonee  a.  SuppUcia^  were  offered  in  the  temples 
thrown  open  for  the  purpose,  or,  occasionally,  in  the  streets,  and  were  addressed 
sometimes  to  one,  sometimes  to  several  divinities,  aceording  to  the  edictum  of 
the  Senate,  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  priest  by  whom  &ey  were  ordained. 
They  might  be  either  w$ecraHones  or  gratuloHones,  and  were  not  nnfrequentljr 
combined  with  the  feast  called  a  LecHstemkan.^ 

SuppUcaHo  is  often  employed  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  a  public  thanks* 
giving,  voted  by  the  Senate  in  honour  of  a  victory  achieved  by  a  General  at  the 
head  of  his  army,  and  such  a  SuppUcaHo^  especially  towards  the  dose  of  the 
republic,  was  very  fiequently  the  forerunner  of  a  Triumph  (Ci&  sd  Fam.  X7.  5.) 
The  period  during  which  the  festivities  were  to  continue  was  fixed  by  the 
SentUua-'CofuuUum^  and  was  understood  to  bear  a  reUtion  to  the  importance  of 
the  exploit  and  the  character  of  the  commander.  In  the  earlier  ages,  one,  two, 
or  three  days  were  common ;  upon  the  taking  of  Veii  the  SuppUcaHo  Uurted  for 
four — Senatue  in  auatriduum^  quot  dUnim  nuUo  ante  heUo,  suppUcaiumes 
decernit  (Liv.  V.  28.)  Subsequently  five  days  became  not  unusual,  but  towards 
tiie  dose  of  the  eommonwealth  we  hear  of  SuppUcationes  extendmg  to  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  forty,  and  even  ^Ihj  days.'  On  one  occarion  only  was  a  thanks- 
giving of  this  nature  decreed  in  honour  of  a  dtiaen  holding  no  militazy  oommand, 

1  Tab^ta,  or  TatiUa  FoMso,  tnta  also  denote  »  picture  hung  up  in  a  t«nple  In  dleeherfo  of 
a  Fotum:  saoh  were  often  rowed  bj  the  mariner  In  the  honr  of  danger,  and  afterirards 

? resented  to  eommemorate  hie  eaeape.    fio  Fotinm  9imguU~-Fotiva  iiMWfiea— Fotfee  fture 
'oUva  earmitto—Fotivi  liidl— denote  ofFerin^  of  Tarioos  Idnde  promieed  by  a  vow. 
^  Nnmeroiu  Examplee  of  Stmplicatimeg  will  be  found  in  lArj,  e  g.  IIL  7.  Y.  21.  VIL  SS.  X. 
SS.  XXI  63.  XXII.  10.  XXIV.  11.  XXTIL  7. 88.  XXX.  17.  42.  XXXL  S.  SS.  XXXVUL  SflL 
XL.  88.  XLL  aa  XLV.  8. 

s  LIT.  XXX.  81.  XXXIIL  n.  XXXY.  4a    Cio.  de  proT.  oona.  la  11.  PhUipp.  XIY.  II.  14 
Caei.  B.  G.  XL  S&  IV.  SS.  VIL  Oa  Suet  Caee.  84. 
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(togatui^)  of  Cioero,  namelj,  after  the  sappresrion  of  the  CatOinariau  ooii* 
spiracy.  ^ 

Vmrmm  •kMircd  ta  Pmyia^. — ^When  an  indiyidnal  was  about  to  give 
utterance  to  a  prajer,  he  covered  his  head  with  his  garment,  raised  his  right 
hand  to  his  lips,  (hence  the  veib  adoroy)  made  a  complete  torn  with  his  body, 
moving  towaros  the  right— tn  adorando  dextram  ad  oicubtm  referimus  totum- 
que  corpu  cireumagimus  ^ — and  sank  open  his  knees,  or  prostrated  himself  to 
the  earth,  his  face  towards  the  East,  or  if  in  a  temple,  towards  the  sanctoaij, 
and  at  the  same  time  laid  hold  of  the  horns  of  the  altar,  or  embraced  the  knees 
of  the  God.  In  the  act  of  prayer  the  hands  were  tnmed  np  or  down  aocordiog 
as  the  deitj  addressed  was  one  of  the  celesdals,  or  bebnged  to  the  nether 
world. 

W««ia  •f  tke  Pmyer. — ^The  ntmost  importance  was  attached  to  tk^  phrase- 
ology employed,  because  it  was  universally  believed  that  the  words  themselves 
poflseased  a  certain  efficacy  altogether  independent  of  the  feelings  entertained  by 
the  suppliant  Hence,  when  a  magistrate  was  offering  upa  publio  prayer  foe  the 
whole  community,  he  was  usually  attended  by  one  of  ue  PonHfices  who  dictated 
( praeire  verba)  the  proper  expressions,  for  any  mistake  in  this  respect  might  have  ^ 
entailed  the  wrath  of  heaven  upon  the  whole  State.  It  was  the  practice  to  call 
In  the  first  place  upon  Janus,  as  the  power  who  presided  over  the  beginning  of  all 
thinffs;  then  upon  Jupiter,  as  lord  supreme;  then  xxpoa  the  &)d  or  Gods 
speciallv  addressed;  and,  finally,  to  wind  np  by  an  invocation  of  the  whole 
heavenly  host,  or  of  all  who  presided  over  some  particular  department  of  natoe, 
as  when  Yirgil,  at  the  opening  of  his  Georgics,  after  naming  the  chief  patrons  of 
the  labours  of  the  husbandman,  concludes  by  an  appeal  to — Dique  Deaemie 
cmnes  studium  quibus  arva  tueru  Moreover,  when  a  God  had  seversl  titles, 
these  wen  careftilly  enumerated,  lest  that  one  might  have  been  passed  over  in 
which  he  principally  delighted— Afa(ultn€  pater^  seu  lane  Ubenditi  ottcKs^— and 
the  person  wlio  prayed  usually  guarded  himself  against  the  consequence  of 
omission  by  admng — aut  guocunque  aUo  nomine  rite  vooom— or  some 
snob  phrase. 

B.  Offerings. 

Offerings  to  the  Gods  may  be  classed  under  four  heads,— 
1.  Those  which  were  of  a  permanent  character,  the  Danaria  of  the  ItAwmnf, 
the  dim$if^ttrti  of  the  Greeks.     2.   Those  which  passed  away  and  wera 
destroyed  at  the  veiy  moment  when  they  were  offered  to  the  deity,  such  were 
properly  tenned  Sacrifida,    8.  Banquets  (Epulae,)    4.  Games  (JauU.) 

l^mmmHtu — ^These  were  gifts  presented  to  the  Gods  and  deposited  m  their 
shrines,  by  mdividuals  or  by  publio  bodies,  or  by  whole  nations,  who  thus  hoped 
to  give  efficacy  to  their  prayers,  to  display  their  gratitude  (br  benefits  received, 
or  to  fiilfil  a  vow.  The  thmgs  dedicated  were  of  a  veiy  multifarious  character ; 
any  object  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  its  rarity,  or  its  magnificence,  being 
regarded  as  an  acceptable  present  In  this  way  the  Temples  of  Greece  and 
Bome,  especially  of  the  former,  were  crowded  with  gorgeous  statues,  pictures, 
tapestiy,  richly  chased  plate,  and  other  costly  works  of  art,  while  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  plunder  gained  in  war  was  almost  invariably  disposed  of  in  this 
manner.    Frequently,  however,  Donaria  possessed  no  intrinsio  value,  and  served 

1  do.  la  Cat  IIL  15.  lY.  la  pro  Son.  30.  In  Plion  S.  Phttipa.  IL  &    (ininta  IL  Ifll 
S  Plin.  B.  N.  XXVIIL  5.  oompb  f  Imt  Cora  L  L  m    Bo«t.  Yitiil.  S.    MaorobL&IU.a 
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merely  to  oommemorate  some  remarkable  epoch  in  the  life  of  the  wonhqiper, 
when  he  felt  pecoliarlj  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the  power  and  soe  fir  the 
protection  of  the  God.  Thus  boys  when  they  aasnmed  the  manly  gown  (^Toga 
viriHs)  hnng  up  to  the  Lares,  the  Bulla,  which  had  served  as  an  amiJet  to 
save  then:  duldhood  from  the  teirors  of  the  Evil  Eye;  maidens  when  enterinc 
upon  womanhood  dedicated  their'  dolls  (Pupae)  to  Venus;  the  shipwzedcea 
sailor  suspended  his  dripping  garments  in  the  shrine  of  Neptnne,  and  fixed  to  the 
walls  a  picture  representing  his  disaster;^  while  the  convalescent  who  had  been 
relieved  from  a  grievous  malady,  placed  in  the  temple  of  Aesculapios  a  Tabula 
Votiva,  detailing  the  symptoms  by  which  he  had  been  afflicted,  and  the  prooes 
of  eore,  or,  if  the  affection  had  been  external,  a  model  of  the  diseased  member 
executed  in  the  precious  metals. 

Donaria  does  not  occur  in  the  singular  number.  Judging  from  the  analogj 
of  Sacrarium,  Lararium,  and  similar  words,  it  must  signify  properly  a  recep- 
tacle for  gifts,  that  portion  of  temples  set  apart  for  gifts,  the  fiwretvMf  of  the 
Greeks,  and  in  fact,  in  the  purest  authors  it  is  employed  in  the  genenu  seiwe  of 
a  temple  or  an  altar,  e.g. — uris  =  Imparibus  ductos  alia  ad  donaria  cttrrta 
(Yirg.  G.  ni.  bSS.y-^Si  tua  coniigimus  manibus  donaria  puris  (Ovid.  Fast 
m.  835.) 

SacrUcla— Sacrifices,  properly  so  called,  may  be  divided  into  two  dasses, 
according  as  the  objects  offered  were  inanimate  or  animate,  that  is,  bloodless  or 
bloody  sacrifices. 

Bloodless  offerings  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  the  fiFst-finits  of  the  earth, 
(frugum  primitiae,)  of  flowers,  cakes,  {liba,)  honey,  milk,  wine,  salt,  and  above 
fljl,  frankincense,  (tus,)  for  without  the  penumed  smoke  arising  from  fingnmt 
gums  no  sacred  rite  was  regarded  as  complete  and  acceptable. 

Bloody  offerings  consist^  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  which  were  pot  to  death 
with  certain  solemnities,  and  were  comprehended  under  the  general  designations 
of  Victimae  or  Hosiiae.  These  were  usually  the  ordinary  domestic  animals* 
oxen,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  but  various  other  living  creatures  were  offered, 
and  even  human  victims,  in  the  earlier  ages  at  least  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were 
by  no  means  uncommon.^  Full  grown  victims,  such  as  bulls,  cows,  rams,  ewes, 
boars,  and  sows,  were  termed  Hostiae  Maiores;  those  which  had  not  come  to 
maturity,  such  as  calves,  lambs,  kids,  or  young  pigs,  Hostiae  lactentes  (Cic  de 
Legg.  II.  12.  Liv.  XXII.  1.)  Particular  animsSs  were  believed  to  be  particularly 
grateful  to  particular  Gods;  the  bull,  for  example,  to  Jupiter,  the  goat  to 
Bacchus,  the  sow  to  Ceres,  the  ass  to  Priapus,  and  a  knowledge  of  all  matters 
connected  with  the  sex,  age,  colour,  and  other  circumstances  which  rendered 
each  victim  an  appropriate  offering  to  the  power  which  it  was  wished  to  pro- 
pitiate, formed  an  important  department  of  priestly  lore — lam  iUud  ex  instUutis 
Pontificum  et  Haruspicum  non  mntandum  est,  qutbus  Jiostiis  immolandum  citt- 

rVeo,  cui  maioribus,  cui  lactentibvs,  cui  manbus,  cui/eminis  (Cic.de  Legg. 
12.  compare  the  quotation  from  Livy,  in  p.  327.)    Upon  ordinary  occa^ons 
only  one  animal  was  sacrificed  at  once,  but  sometimes  large  numbers  of  the  same 


1  Thm  Horaoe,  wbmi  eoncratnlfttlng  falmielf 
elaimi  flgnrattTely— Af«  Tabula  taeer  ■■  Votiva 
Vettimenta  maru  Deo.  C.  I  ▼.  13. 


on  etetpe  from  <koger  of  another  ktnd,  «z- 
paria  imdhat  uoida  a  8tup9ndum  potnUi  ss 


S  Then  Memt  to  be  little  donbt  that  as  late  at  B.  C.  916*  fonr  bnman  belnire— Oa£te«  «<  Galftr, 
Umeettf  et  Gra^oa— were,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  Gods,  bnrled  alire  in  the  Fontm  Bomynm 
where  •Imllar  rites  had  been  performed  at  an  earlier  epooh  (Liv.  XXII 57.)  The  immolation 
of  two  of  the  soldiers  of  Julias  C»sar  to  Mars,  narrated  by  Dion  Caaains,  (XLIL  94.)  oacht 
perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  military  discipline,  inveated  with  »wfhl  aotauitla^ 
rather  than  aa  a  sacrifice  In  the  proper  aoceptatlon  of  the  term. 
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kind,  aa  in  the  iMMTofifin  of  the  Greeks,  Bometimes  several  of  different  kinds, 
as  in  the  sacrifioe  offered  bj  the  fiomans  whenever  purifications  took  place  upon 
a  large  scale,  and  called  SuavetauriUa  a.  SoUiauriUa^  because  it  consisted  of 
a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  a  boll.  The  animals  selected  for  sacrifice  were  always  such 
aa  were  perfect  in  form  and  free  fiom  all  blemish.  Bulls  and  heifers  destined  ibr 
this  purpose  were  usually  set  apart  from  the  time  of  their  birth  (ark  tervare 
Macros)  and  exempted  from  all  agricultural  labours  (Hoitiae  iniugu — intaeta 
cervice  invencae,)  The  victims  commonly  employed  in  the  public  solemnitiea 
in  honour  of  Capitoline  Jove  were  milk  white  steers  from  Umbria,  and  we  find 
nomerous  allumona  in  the  classics  to  the  herds  which  fed  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clitumnus,  a  region  rendered  famous  by  producing  this  valued  breed  of  cattle 
(e.g.  luv.  S.  XII.  13.) 

F«rai«  •lb««rr««i  !■  •Ccrtag  Sacrliice.  —No  important  undertaking, 
whether  affecting  the  whole  commonity,  public  bodies,  or  individuals,  was  ever 
oonunenced  without  offerin|f  sacrifice,  and  hence  the  division  into  Sacrifida 
PubUca  and  Sacrifida  Pnvata,  We  shall  describe  the  various  oeremoniea  of  a 
PnbUo  Sacrifice  when  offered  on  behalf  of  the  State,  many  of  these  being,  of 
conne,  omitted  or  modified  in  domestic  and  private  worship. 
The  persons  actively  engaged  were — 

1.  The  individual  by  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered,  who  would  in  this  case 
be  one  of  the  Consuls,  a  Praetor,  a  General  about  to  set  out  on  foreign  service,  or 
some  other  high  official  personage,  acting  as  representative  of  the  people. 

2.  One  of  the  Pontifices^  and,  in  the  case  of  sacrifices  to  Inpiter,  Mars,  or 
Qnirinus,  one  of  the  higher  FlatMnes^  by  whom  the  peifonnanoe  of  all  the  rites 
would  be  directed  and  superintended. 

3.  Various  assistants  of  the  Pontifex,  termed  Yicnv arii,  Popab,  Cvltbasii, 
&c.,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  victim  up  to  the  altar,  to  slaughter  and 
dismember  it,  and  to  perform  all  the  menial  offices. 

4.  An  Haruspex  to  mspect  the  entrails. 

5.  A  Tibicen  to  play  upon  the  flute  during  the  progress  of  the  ritee. ' 

6.  kPraecOk 

7.  In  certain  cases  the  officiating  priest  was  assisted  by  a  Gahillus,  i.e.  a 
free-bom  youth,  the  son  of  parents  who  had  been  united  by  Con/arreaUo^  iP*^^ 
patrmus  et  matrimusj)  p.  251. 

On  great  occasions,  in  addition  to  the  ordinaiy  crowd,  there  would  be  a  throng 
of  Senators,  magistrates,  and  other  dignitaries. 

All  who  took  a  part  in  the  performance  of  the  rites  were  required  previously 
to  purify  themselves  by  bathing  in  a  running  stream,  to  appear  in  fair  whitd 
garments,  wearing  on  their  brows  chaplets  (caronae)  formed  fipom  the  leaves  of 
the  tree  or  plant  believed  to  be  most  aoceptahle  to  the  deity  at  whose  shrine  the 
act  of  homage  was  performed.  All  the  priests  present  wore  on  their  heads  the 
aaored  band  of  white  wool,  (tn/tila,)  wreathed  round  with  white  ribbons,  (vUtoe,) 
and  a  similar  decoration  was  attached  to  the  victim  and  to  the  altar.  When  aU 
things  were  ready,  the  public  crier  (praeco)  commanded  the  assembled  multitude 
to  preserve  a  solemn  silence,  (ut  Unguis  faveret^)  the  persons  offering  the  sacri- 
fice washed  their  hands  in  pure  water,  veiled  their  heads  with  their  robes,  in 
order  that  no  ill-omened  sight  might  meet  their  eyes,  while  the  flute-player 
(tibicen)  played  a  solemn  strain,  in  order  that  no  ill-omened  sound  might  fall 
npon  their  ears.    The  victim,  adorned  with  serta  and  vittae^  and  with  gilded 


1  Hov  Indtopanaabto  tlM  pr«MDO«  of  TUieium  for  tlM  doo  pmtmmaam  of  Mcrod  rit« 
i&ppcon  from  tho  whimttcol  stoiy  In  LI?.  DL  SQL 
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horns,  was  now  led  up  hj  the  Pcpae  gentlj  to  the  altar,  if  possible  with  a 

rope,  all  violence  being  carefoDj  avoided,  for  an  unwilling  sacrifice  waa  believed 
to  be  distasteful  to  the  Gods,  and  hence  any  rehictance  on  the  part  of  the  animsl 
was  regarded  as  of  evil  angoij.  The  sacnficer  then  repeated  a  form  of  prajer 
dictated  hj  the  Ponti/ex;  wine,  incense,  and  the  floor  of  JPor,  mixed  with  salt, 
{mola — mola  ioUa—fruges  taUae^)  were  sprinkled  npon  its  head,  with  the 
words  Maete  hoc  vino  et  lure  esto^  and  a  few  hairs  were  cat  off  fiom  between  the 
horns,  and  thrown  npon  the  altar.  The  sacnficer  repeated  a  form  of  prsfer 
dictated  by  the  PonHfex^  and  the  Popa  then  asked  the  o£Bciating  priest  whether 
he  should  proceed,  using  the  established  form — Agone  f  if  he  received  the  expected 
and  appropriate  replj — Hoc  Age — he  struck  down  the  victim  with  a  maDet, 
(nutUeus^t)  and  then  stabbed  it  with  a  knife  (culter, )  The  blood  was  reodved  in 
a  basin,  and  poured  upon  the  altar,  together  with  wine,  incense,  and  sacred  cake 
(Ubum^-ferctum,)  The  victim  was  now  cut  up,  and  the  entraOs  examined  Irf 
the  Haruspex;  (eata  amsulebat;)  if  the  appearances  presented  were  favoorahle, 
{acta  honcL,)  then  the  sacnficer  was  pronounced  to  have  presented  an  aoceptaUe 
offering,  (Utdsse^)  but  if  any  thing  unusual  or  unnatural  presented  itself,  (easta 
tristia^  then  it  was  held  neoessaiy  that  another  victim  should  be  stauglitEaed, 
(sacrt/^'um  instaurabatur^)  and  this  was,  if  necessaiy,  repeated  untQ  the 
desired  result  was  obtained.  The  priest  then  sprinkled  the  choicest  portiona  of 
the  entrails  with  meal,  wine,  and  incense,  and  threw  the  whole  upon  the 
flames.  '  The  portions  of  the  victims  so  presented  were  called— joraesecfo  a 
prosiciae  s.  ablegmma^t — ^the  priest  m  presenting  them  was  said — e»ta  poUneen 
s.  porricere  a  ohmovere — arts  exta  imponere^  and  all  the  ceremonies  between 
the  slaughtering  of  the  victims  and  the  solemn  presentation  of  the  entrails,  wen 
said  to  take  place  inter  caesa  et  porrecta.  Another  prayer  or  invocation  was 
then  made  by  the  Pontifexj  who  finally  dismissed  the  multitude  by  prononDcing 
the  word  lUcet.  It  would  appear  that  firom  time  to  time  during  the  progress 
of  the  rites,  firesh  libations  of  wine  were  poured  upon  the  ahar,  and  addi&nal 
incense  thrown  upon  the  flames. 

The  flesh  of  the  victim  was  never,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  consumed  on 
the  altar,  but  was  reserved  for  a  family  feast  in  private  sacrifices,  and  for  a 
priestly  banquet  (epuJae  sactificales-^polluctum)  on  public  oooasiaDa. 

There  were  certain  distinctions  observed  in  the  forms  of  sacrifidng  to  the 
Celestial  Gods  {Di  Superi)  and  to  the  Gods  of  the  Nether  Worid  (Di  Jnferi) 

In  saorificmg  to  the  Celestial  Gods,  the  ceremonies  were  performed  by  day. 
The  altar  was  placed  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  the  saoificer  was  arrayed 
in  white  robes,  and  when  he  prayed,  raised  his  hands  to  heaven ;  the  victims 
were,  if  possible,  white;  when  slaughtered,  the  neck  was  turned  upwards,  and 
the  knifo  thrust  in  from  above,  (imponebatuTy)  the  blood  was  pouied  upon  the " 
altar,  and  the  entrails  alone  were  consumed. 

In  sacrifices  to  the  Gods  of  the  Nether  World,  (^Tnferiae^)  ^Jl  these  ciroom- 
stances  were,  as  far  as  possible,  reversed.  The  ceremonies  were  performed  by 
night ;  the  altar  was  pkoed  in  a  trench ;  the  sacrificer  wore  black  garments, 
and  prayed  with  his  hands  turned  down ;  the  victims  were  always  of  a  daik 
colour ;  when  slaughtered,  the  head  was  turned  down,  and  the  knife  thrust  m 
from  below,  (jsupponebatur^')  the  blood  was  poured  into  the  trench,  and  the 

1  8m  Cato  B.  B.  138. 184  189.  Serr.  ad  Vlrg.  JEn.  ix.  641.  Paul  DU«.  t.T.  Jfaetat.  ^  Itl 
H«noe  the  Tarbc  BIaotjibb  and  Immolabb  areuted  In  the  general  sense  of  7b  ^firMmar^kt. 

s  When  aaorlfloe  was  oAred  to  sea  or  rlTer  Oods,  the  entraps  were  oast  into  the  waves  et 
astream. 
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whole  animal  was  oonaomedf  because  it  waa  held  Qnlawfiil  to  turn  to  the  Berrioe 
of  man  any  object  which  had  been  devoted  to  the  infernal  powen.  Even  the 
libationa  were  made  in  a  different  manner.  In  one  case,  the  ladle  (patera) 
waa  held  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  tamed  npwarda,  (manu  supind,)  and  the 
wine  was  poured  out  by  a  forward  inclination;  in  the  other,  the  hand  was 
inverted,  and  the  patera  turned  upside  down, — ^the  former  act  waa  tenned 
Ltbare,  the  latter  DeUhare, 

Sacred  iJt«Bsiii« — We  shall  give  a  list  of  these,  aooompanied  by  illnstrations 
of  the  different  objects,  some  of  which  have  been  placed  at  the  end  of  Chapters 
Yin.  and  IX. 

Acerra  s.  Tunbuban  s.  AreuJa  TVfraria.— The  box  in  which  incense  was 
contained  and  brought  to  the  altar.  It  must  not  b^  confounded  with  the  Censer 
employed  in  Jewish  rites,  a  vessel  in  which  incense  was  consumed.  Hor.  C. 
III.  viii.  2.  Virg.  -fin.  V.  744.  Ovid.  Epp.  ex  P.  IV.  viii.  39.  Pers.  S.  II. 
5.  oomp.  Paul.  Diao.  s.v.  p.  18.    CSo.  de  Legg.  11.24.    See  (1)  p.  240. 

Patera  s.  PaieUa  signifies  generallv  a  fat  plait  or  ahaUow  eaucer;  but  in 
connection  with  sacrifices  denotes  a  ladle  with  or  without  a  handle,  used  for 
pouring  libations  of  wine  upon  the  altar.  Many  paterae^  formed  of  earthenware 
and  bronse,  have  been  preserved,  and  may  be  seen  in  all  considerable  collections. 
See  (2)  p.  240. 

Simpuvium  s.  Sinmultan  is  defined  by  Paulus  Diacon.  s.v.  p.  837,  to  be — 
Vasparvuhtm  rum  aissimile  cyatho^  quo  vinum  in  sacrificUs  libabaiur.  It  is 
very  fi^qnently  represented  on  coins  and  other  ancient  monuments,  and  being 
always  of  small  size,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  excUarefluctus  in  simpuhy  Le.  to 
make  much  ado  about  nothing,  Yarro  L.L.  Y.  §  124.  et  ap.  Non.  s.v.  Simpu- 
vium p.  875.  ed.  Gerl.  Cio.  de  Orat.  II.  61.  de  Legg.  IH 16.    See  (S)  p.  240. 

Gttttus, — ^A.  bottle  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  uud  for  the  same  purpose  as  the 
patera  and  the  simpuium.  .  Yano  LL.  Y.  §  124.  Plin.  H.N.  XYI.  88.  An 
excellent  representation  is  given  on  the  first  of  the  two  lai^  coins  engraved  in 
the  next  page. 

Praeferictdum  is  defined  to  be —  Vas  aeneum  eine  ansa  patens  summum^  vebit 
pelvis  quo  ad  sacrificia  utebantur,    Festus  and  PauL  Diac  8.v.  p.  248.  249. 

AdspergiUum  is  a  word  not  found  in  any  classical  author,  but  is  used  by 
writers  on  antiquities  to  denote  an  object  veiy  firequently  reprewnted  in  connec- 
tion with  Roman  sacrifices,  and  whidi  was  evidently  a  sort  of  brush  used  for 
sprinkling.    See  (4)  p.  240. 

Secespita^  Cutter^  Seeuris^  all  denote  knives  and  axes  employed  in  slaughter- 
ing and  disembowelUng  the  victims.  Several  instruments  of  this  kind,  varying 
In  shape,  are  frequently  represented  on  coins  and  has  reliefs ;  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide  which  of  them  was  the  Secespita^  notwithstanding  the  defini- 
tion, unfortunately  mutilated,  of  it  given  by  Festus  (s.t.  p.  848.)  ato  Antestius 
Labeo,  and  by  Paulus  Diaoonns  (s.v.  p.  886.)  Comp.  Serv.  Yii^g.  iBn.  lY.  262. 
and  Sueton.  Tib.  25.     See  p.  815. 

On  the  denarius  of  Nero,  figured  in  page 
206,  are  represented  a  Simpuhan^  a  Trtptia, 
a  Patera^  and  a  LituuSf  the  first  bemg 
generally  regarded  as  the  qrmbol  of  the 
Pont^Heatus^  the  second  iji  XVviratus^  the 
third  of  VllviratttSj  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Auguraius.  On  the  Denarius  of  Ossar,  of 
which  a  cut  is  annexed,  are  represented  a  ISmpubm^  a  Securii  or  DMbrOt 
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•Q  AipergiUam,  and  the  Apex,  the  Bjmbol  of  the  Flaminium.     On  the  Amtni 

of  Aiigiistiu,of  ivhichabo  we  aones  »  CDt,*eeec  theSimjiuIum  luid  theZtCuau, 

whUo  on  the  nvene,  the  Gmnder  of  a 

new  colon;  is  represented  marking  out 

L      the  holj  eircuit  of  Ihe  vaUa  with  a 

I    plough.  (See  pp.  4,  88.) 

H       On  the  fint  of  the  coiu  fignied  be- 

■  low,  vhich  ia  the  rerecte  of  ■  Urge 

*  braai  of  H.  Anreliiu,  aie  reprewntcd  • 

Simpulum,  a  Zifuiu,  (t  GutCiu,  an  jl«> 

ptrgiUnia,  and  a  fMler  or  Sea 

On  the  second,  which  ia  the  revertt  of  a  large  drau  of  Caligula,  the  E    , 

is  repreaented  aacii6ung  at  an  altar  placed  before  the  portico  of  a  temple,  with 

a  patera  in  hia  hand,  and  with  his  head  eovered ;  {capiU  velato;}  in  front 

of  him  ia  a  Popa,  naked  to  the  waiit,  holding  Ihe  victim,  and  at  his  ude  a 

Camillus,  beanng,  perhaps,  a  Praefericitlum,  or  acme  mcb  veueL 


Lances  were  large  platea  or  diahea  employed  at  banqneta  and  at  aacrifioes, 
upon  which  the  Tianda  or  portiona  of  the  viciiuu  wera  laid,  aa  when  Virgil,  in 
deacribing  rich  soil,  dedona 

hie  fortilia  QToe, 
Hie  latids,  qnalem  pateria  libamna  et  anro, 
InflRvIt  quum  pinguls  ebur  TyirfasnDg  ul  bisb 
Luidtnu  et  paiidia  fnmBotia  reddimna  exCa, — 0.  IL  191. 

BaB«aeu. — Epulmit.  Epulae.— Every  year,  during  the  XiuS  Bomani, 
and  at  other  periods  also,  a  feaat  termed  Eptdum  Jovis  was  apread  b  the  C^ii- 
lol.  The  Btstae  of  Jupiter  was  placed  at  table  in  a  reclining  poatnie,  while 
those  of  Juno  and  Uinerra  sat  npri^t  on  each  side  of  him.  Senators  being 
admitted  to  share  in  the  banqoet. '  Moreorer,  the  temples  of  manj  Clods,  pto- 
babl7  of  all  belonging  to  the  bighest  cla^s,  contained  coaches  or  sofas  termed 
Pulvinaria,  and  it  wos  not  uncommon  for  the  Senate  in  seasons  of  great  exultalion 
or  deprcsaioD,  to  order  the  atataes  of  some  or  of  all  these  deitiea  to  be  laid  npon 
the  couches  in  pairs,  snd  banquets  to  be  served  up  to  them,  either  in  the  templea 
themselvea  or  in  some  place  of  pablio  resort,  and  sach  a  solcmnitr  waa  terawd 
LectUttTTiium.  The  first  displsj  of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  taken  plaee  B.C. 
399,  diuing  the  ravages  of  a  pettilence,  in  obedieooa  to  an  injnnctioii  contained 
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in  the  SibyUine  books — Duumviri  9(icris  faciundis,  Lectisternto  tune  primum 
in  urhe  Romana  factOj  per  dies  octo  ApoUinem  Latonarrupie^  Dianam  et  Her- 
cukm,  Mercurium  atque  Neptunum  tribus,  guam  amplissime  turn  apparari 
paterat^  stratis  lecHs  placavere  (Liv.  V.  IZ.y—Tum  Lectistemium  per  triduum 
hcdntum^  Decemviris  Sacrorum  curantibus.  Sea  pulviriaria  in  conspectu 
Juere :  lovi  ac  lunoni  unum :  alierum  Nepiuno  ac  Minervae :  tertium  Marti 
ac  Veneri:  quartum  ApoUiniacDianae:  quintum  Vulcano  ac  Vestae:  sextuni 
Mercurio  ac  Cereri  (Lit.  XXII.  10.  B.C.  217.) — In /oris  publicis  uti  Lectis- 
temium  erat,  Deorum  capita,  quae  in  lectis  eranty  averterunt  se  (Liv,  XL. 
69.  B.C.  179.) 

The  above  passages,  it  will  be  observed,  all  refer  to  extraordinaiy  solemnitieB 
of  rare  occurrence ;  for  although  the  first  Lectisternium  was  celebrated  in  B.C. 
399,  there  were  only  three  others  daring  the  next  seventy  years ;  (Liv.  YIII. 
25 ;)  bnt  it  wonld  appear  that  as  early  as  B.C.  191,  Leciistemia  formed  part 
of  tiie  ordinary  worsliip  of  certain  Gods,  and  were  going  on  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year — P.  Comelium  Cn,  JUium  Scipionem  et  3f .  Acilium  Gla^ 
brionem  ConsuUa,  inito  magistratu,  Patres,  priusquam  de  provinciis  agerent^ 
res  divinas  facere  maioribus  hostiis  iusserunt  in  omnibus  fanis,  m  quibus 
Lectisternium  maiorem  partem  anni  fieri  solet  .  .  .  ea  omnia  sacri- 
Jicia  laeta  fuerunt,  primisque  hostiis  perUtatum  est  (Liv.  XXXYI.  1 ;  the  words 
printed  in  capitab  occur  again  in  XLII.  80.) 

A  Supplicatio  was  frequently  combined  with  a  Lectisternium ;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  latter  is  always  implied  when  we  meet  with  such  expressions  as — 
Decretum,  ut  quinque  dies  circa  omnia  pulvinaria  suppUcaretur  (liv.  XXX 
21.^ — Quoniam  ad  omnia  pulvinaria  supplicatio  decreta  est  (Cic.  in  Cat.  III. 
10.3 — Miro  certamine  procerum  decemuntur  suppUcationes  ad  omnia  pul- 
vinaria (Tacit.  Ann.  XIV.  12.) 

SeUistemium, — Since  it  was  the  practice  for  women  among  the  Bomana  to 
sit  and  not  to  recline  at  meals,  when  a  banquet  was  presented  to  female  deities 
alone,  it  was  denominated  not  Lectisternium,  but  SeUistemium.^ 

Convivium  Publicum,  a  public  banquet,  was  also  a  religious  rite,  connected 
sometimes  with  a  Lectisternium,  sometimes  with  other  solemnities;  but  the 
expression  is  not  always  employed  in  the  same  sense.  It  occasionally  signifies 
an  exercise  of  hospitality  on  the  part  of  all  householders  who  prepared  repasts, 
threw  open  their  doors,  and  invited  all  who  passed  by  to  partite.  Thus  Livy, 
after  recording  the  first  Lectisternium  in  the  words  quoted  above  from  Y.  13, 
proceeds — Privatim  quoque  id  sacrum  cekbratum  est,  Tota  urbe  patentibus 
ianuis,  promiscuoque  usu  rerum  omnium  in  propatulo  posito  notos  ignotosque 
passim  advenas  in  hospitium  ductosfemnU  Again,  when  we  read  (Liv.  XXII. 
1.  B.C.  217) — Postremo  Decembri  iam  mense  ad  aedem  Satunii  Romas 
immolatum  est,  lectistemiumque  imperatum  (et  eum  lectum  Senatoresstraventnt) 
et  convivium  publicum^t  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  Senate 
enjoined  the  citizens  in  general  to  keep  open  house,  or  voted  a  sum  of  money 
from  the  public  funds  for  a  repast,  of  which  all  who  thought  fit  might  partake  at 
that  festive  season.  Ag^,  the  Epuhim  lovis,  to  which  Senators  were  admitted, 
might  be  regarded,  in  a  restricted  sense,  as  a  Convivium  Publicum ;  and  lastly, 
the  magnificent  entertainments  given  in  the  forum  or  some  temple  by  persons  of 
wealth,  especially  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  in  which  large  bodies  of 
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ihtar  friends,  wad  tomedmes  the  ooiiimimit7  at  laige,  were  the  gaeBto,  fell  ander 
the  head  of  Convwia  PubUca,  These  frequently  formed  jMirt  of  frmeral 
solemnities,  {epulumfimebre,)  as,  for  example,  that  g^ven  by  Q.  Maximns  on 
the  death  of  Africanns,  to  which  he  mvited  the  whote  Boman  people — Qunjii 
epuban  Q.  Maximtu  AfricampatrtU  sui  nomine  poptdo  Romano  daret  (Ci& 

$ro  Mnren.  86 ;)  and  that  in  honour  of  F.  Lidnios  Crassos,  who  had  been 
^ondfex  Maximus,  of  whioh  Livy  says  (XXXUL  46.  B.C.  183) — P.  Liaau 
/unerU  causa  visceratio  data^  tt  gladiaiores  CXXpugnavertmtj  et  huUfim^et 
per  triduum  facH^  post  ludos  Epuktm.  In  quo,  quum  toto  foro  strata  tricUnia 
essent,  &c.  So  Julius  Cssar — Adiecit  epulum,  et  viscerationem  ac^  post  His- 
paniensem  victoriam^  duo  prandia ;  (Sueton.  Caes.  88 ;)  and  in  Africa,  npon 
the  aooeesion  of  Oiho—Crescens  Neronis  Ubertus  Epuhim  plebi  ob  laetitiam 
rtcentU  imperii  obttderat  (Tadt.  Hist  L  76.) 

Gamea,  wmd  Oiclr  Gia««iiicati«B. — ^Public  Games  (Ludi)  formed  an  im- 
portant feature  in  the  worship  of  the  Gods,  and  in  the  earlier  ages  were  alwajB 
regarded  as  religious  rites ;  so  that  the  words  Ludi,  Feriae^  and  Dies  Festi^ 
are  frequently  employed  as  synonymous.  Games  oelebrated  every  ^ear  upon  a 
fixed  day  were  denominated  Ludi  Stati.  Such  were  the  Ludi  Romaid  s. 
Magni^  held  invariably  on  the  4th  of  September;  the  Megalesia  on  4th 
April ;  the  FloraUa  oa  28th  April ;  and  many  others.  Games  celebrated  regu- 
lariy  every  year,  but  on  a  day  fixed  annually  by  the  public  authorities,  were 
called  Ludi  ConceplivL  Such  were  the  Feriae  Latinos.  The  Lxudi  ApoUi- 
nares  were  Conceptivi  from  the  period  of  their  institution  in  B.C.  212,  until 
B.C.  208,  when  they  became  Static  being  faed  to  the  5th  of  July  (Liv.  XXV. 
12.  XXYII.  28.)  Games  oelebrated  by  order  of  the  Senate,  of  the  magistrates, 
or  of  the  higher  priests,  to  commemorate  some  extraordinary  event,  such  as  a 
victory,  or  to  avert  a  pestilence,  were  called  Ludi  Imperativi;  those  oelebrated 
in  frdfilmcnt  of  a  vow,  Ludi  Votivu  Entertainments  of  a  similar  nature  were 
sometimes  celebrated  by  private  persons,  especially  at  the  obsequies  of  a  near 
kinsman.  Such  were  Lum  Funebres.  Another  daanfication  of  Ludi  was  derived 
fix>m  the  place  where  they  were  exhibited  and  the  nature  of  the  exhibition ;  and 
this  we  ^all  adopt  in  the  following  sections.  Viewed  from  this  point,  thej 
may  be  divided  into— 1.  Ludi  Circenses^  chariot  races  and  other  games  exhibited 
in  a  Cireus.  2.  Ludi  Scenid^  dramatic  entertainments  exhibited  in  a  theatre. 
8.  Munera  Gladiatoria^  prisse-fights,  which  were  usually  exhibited  in  an 
Amphitheatre. 

1.  Ludi  Cir censes. 

These  consisted  chiefly  of  Chariot  Races,  a  species  of  contest  in  which  the 
Romans  took  special  delight  fix>m  the  earliest  epochs.  Tradition  declared  that 
Romulus  celebrated  in  this  manner  the  ConsualiOj  (p.  828,)  and  he  is  said  to 
have  instituted  also,  in  honour  of  Mars,  the  horse  races  caDed  Equiric^  whioh 
continued  down  to  a  late  period,  and  were  held  twice  a-year,  on  the  27th  Feb- 
ruary (///.  Kal,  Mart.)  and  14th  March  (Prid.  Id.  Afart.)  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  or,  when  this  plain  was  overflowed  by  the  river,  on  a  flat  space  on  the 
Coelian  Hill,  hence  termed  Minor  Campus.  ^ 

Circmm  Muximamm. — In  order  that  such  shows  might  be  exhibited  with  greater 
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magiiifioenoe,  Tarqniniiis  Prisons  formed  the  Race  Goime,  ever  after  disdngnisbed 
as  the  CmcuB  MAjaMUS,  in  the  hollow  between  the  Palatine  and  Aventine 
called  the  VdHis  Mtarcia^  and  sorrouided  the  space  with  scaffolding  for  the 
otmyenienoe  of  the  spectators.  The  Circus  of  Tarqninins,  which  mnst  have  been 
repeatedly  altered  and  repaired  under  the  repnbUo,  was  reconstmcted  npon  a 
grander  scale  by  Jnlins  Caesar ;  and  almost  every  succeeding  emperor  seems  tc 
have  done  something  dther  to  mcrease  the  q;>lendour  of  the  edifice,  or  to  add  to 
the  comfort  of  the  pablioi  ^ 

Tarqninins,  we  are  assured,  not  only  constructed  the  Circus,  but  first  arranged 
the  shows  in  a  systematic  form,  and  introduced  gymnastic  contests,  the  perfonners 
having  been  brought  finom  Etmria.  He  also  instituted  a  new  festival  in  honour 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  which  was  observed  with  great  pomp  eveiy  year, 
the  games  represented  bang  styled  emphatically  Ludi  Romania  or  Ludi  Magni 
(Liv.  I.  36.) 

Since  the  first  Circus  was  constructed  by  Tarqninins,  the  name  of  Ludi  Cvt' 
censes  first*  aroee  at  this  pmod ;  and  thus  the  Ludi  Romani  instituted  by  him 
are  fieqnently  termed  Ktiriiox^tf^  Ludi  Circenses.  But  there  were  a  great 
many  other  festivals  during  which  games  were  exhibited  in  the  Circus,  and 
whidi,  although  altogether  distinct  from  the  Ludi  Romani,  were  with  equal 
propriety  termed  Ludi  Circenses.  Thus  Ludi  Circenses  were  exhibited  during 
the  festivals  of  Ceres,  (jCereaUa^  of  Apollo  (Ludi  ApoUinares^  cf  Cybele, 
(Megalesia  s.  Ludi  MegaUnses^  of  Mora,  (Floralia^)  and  many  others. 

Oeneral  F«rm  •ftlie  Clrcaa. — ^The  most  complete  account  of  the  Cfrcus 
Mdximus  is  to  be  found  in  Dionysius  (IIL  68.)  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
although  he  refers  the  first  construction  of  the  Circus  to  Tarqninins,  his  description 
xelateB  to  tire  appearance  which  it  presented  in  his  own  times.  The  substance  of  the 
passage  in  question  is  to  the  following  effect :  *^  Tarqninins  formed  the  greatest  of 
all  the  Circi,  that  which  is  utnated  between  the  Aventine  and  the  Palatine.  .  .  . 
This  work  was  destmed  in  the  conne  of  time  to  become  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  wonderful  structures  of  the  city.  The  length  of  the  Circus  is  three  stadia 
and  a  half,  (about  700  yards,)  and  the  breadth  four  plethra ;  (about  185  yards  0 
around  it,  along  the  two  greater  sides  and  one  of  the  lesser,  a  trench  \Euripus) 
has  been  dug  for  the  reception  of  water,  ten  feet  in  breadth  and  in  depth,  and 
behind  this  trench  a  triple  row  of  covered  porticoes,  one  above  the  other,  has 
been  built.  The  lowest  of  these  has  stone  seats,  like  those  in  the  theatres,  of 
small  elevations,  but  the  seats  in  the  upper  porticoes  are  of  wood.  The  two 
larger  sides  of  the  Circus  are  brought  together  and  unite,  being  connected  by 
^  one  of  the  shorter  sides,  which  is  semidrralar  in  shape,  so  that  the  three  form 
one  oontinuons  portico  like  an  amphitheatre,  eight  stadia  (about  1620  yards)  in 
circumference,  sufficient  to  contain  150,000  persons.  But  the  remaining  smaDer 
side  being  left  uncovered,  contains  starting  places  arched  over,  which  are  all 
opened  at  once  by  means  of  a  single  barrier.  There  is  also  another  covered 
portico  of  one  story,  which  runs  round  the  Circus  on  the  outside,  containing 
workshops  and  dwelUng  houses  above  them.  Through  this  portico,  beside  each 
workshop,  are  entrances  and  staircases  for  those  who  come  to  see  the  shows,  so 
that  no  crowding  takes  place  among  so  many  tens  of  thousands  passing  in  and 
coming  out." 

Reserved  Seats, — ^According  to  the  description  given  in  Dionysius  of  the 
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Circus  Maximus  as  oonstnicted  by  Tarquinius,  each  of  the  thirty  Curiae  had  a 
space  assigned  to  it»  and  firom  these  the  Plebeians  most  have  been  exdoded. 
After  all  political  distinctions  between  the  different  orders  in  the  state  had  dis- 
appeared, the  people  seem  to  have  sat  promiscnously,  until  Angnstus  ordained 
that  the  front  seats  at  all  pnblio  exhibitions  of  eveiy  description  should  be  reserved 
for  Senators ;  and  places  were  set  apart  for  the  £quite8  also  a^  the  Ludi  Cir- 
censes  by  order  of  Nero.  ^ 

Area  of  the  Circus. — The  flat  space  encompassed  by  the  porticoes  waa  care- 
fully levelled,  and  being  strewed  with  sand,  was  called  the  Arena,  The  straight 
waU  by  which  the  Circus  was  terminated  at  one  end  had  one  large  entrance  in 
the  centre,  by  which  the  solemn  processions  filed  into  the  interior.  On  each  ade 
of  the  central  entrance  were  smaller  openings,  ( Ostia^)  which  led  from  the  outside 
into  small  arched  chambers  called  Carceres^  where  the  chariots  stood  before  the 
commencement  of  the  race.  The  Carceres  were  closed  towards  the  Arena  by 
doors  termed  Claustra  or  RepaguUiy  fastened  by  a  cross  bar,  and  so  contrived 
that  they  could  be  flung  open  all  at  once,  and  thus  allow  the  chariots  to  dact 
forward  with  a  fair  start.  The  wall  whidi  contained  the  Carceres  was  orna- 
mented at  the  top  with  battlements,  and  from  this  circumstance  is  sometimes 
termed  Oppidum, '  Down  the  Arena,  parallel  to  the  two  larger  sides,  but  not 
reaching  to  either  extremity,  and  nearer  to  the  lefr  hand  side  than  to  the 
right,  ran  a  low  wall,  the  Spina,  At  each  end  of  the  Spina  rose  a  group 
of  three  small  conical  pillars  clustered  together ;  these  were  the  Metae,  Between 
the  Carceres  and  the  nearest  Meta,  atstraight  line  was  drawn  with  chalk 
across  the  Circus ;  this  was  variously  teimed  AU>a  Linea,  Creta^  Calx.  *  On 
the  top  of  the  Spina  stood  small  frames  or  tables  supported  on  pillaiB,  and 
also  small  pieces  of  marble  in  the  shape  of  eggs  or  dolphins.  The  fiaxnes 
were  the  Phalae;  the  pieces  of  marble,  according  to  their  form.  Ova  or  Del- 
phinu  Finally,  Augustus  erected  in  the  Circus  Maximus  an  obelisk  which  be 
transported  from  Egypt,  the  same  which  now  stands  in  the  Piazza  del  Popob ; 
and  a  second  obelisk  of  much  larger  dimensions  was  brought  to  Italy  by  Con- 
stantius,  and  placed  also  in  the  Circus.  It  now  stands  in  front  of  the  great 
church  of  St  Giovanni  in  Laterano. 

The  description  of  Dionysius,  and  what  has  been  said  in  the  last  paragraph, 
will  be  more  easily  understood  by  referring  to  the  ground  plan  in  the  next  page, 
which  is  taken  chiefly  from  a  Circus  of  which  considerable  remains  are  still  visible 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome,  and  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  Circns 
of  Caracalla.  Annexed  to  the  plan  are  cuts  from  two  large  brass  coins,  one  of 
Trajan,  in  which  we  clearly  distinguish  the  obelisk  of  Augustus,  the  external 
portico,  the  Spina,  the  Metae,  the  Phala  with  its  Ova,  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun ;  the  other  of  Balbinus,  representing  one  of  the  groups  of  Metae. 

In  addition  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  we  hear  of  the  Circus  Flaminius,  con- 
structed in  the  Prata  Flaminia  by  C.  Flaminius  when  Censor,  B.C.  220 ;  of 
the  Circus  of  Flora,  which  lay  between  the  ColUs  QuiWnaZu  and  the  ColUs 
Hortuhrum ;  of  the  Circus  of  Nero  which  occupied  the  ground  on  which  St. 
Peter^s  now  stands ;  and  of  some  others  of  less  note ;  but  although  these  difiiBred 
from  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  from  each  other  in  magnitude,  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  variation  in  the  general  disposition  of  the 
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difltewt  p>ri8.    Having  therefore  described  the  genenl  fann  of  a  Roman  Cironi, 
ire  maj  now  proceed  to  give  aome  wtconnt  of  the  ahows  eiMbited. 


CbarIM  BBd  Hane  Vace*. — The  most  important  and  the  i 

portion  of  the  shows  cqpsIsCed  of  Chariot  Bacea.  The  diariatsTFere  drawn  h 
times  by  four  horses,  (Quarfrijoe,)  sometimes  by  two,  (Bigae,')  and  somelimss, 
tbongh  rarely,  hj  thres  (TV^oe.)  There  were  rsca  between  moimlcd  liones 
also,  {Equi  siagulara,)  and  oocasionslly  each  rider  had  two  horses,  vanltmg 
from  one  to  the  other  {Dauitorei — Equi  daniiCorii.)  When  Ctmriot  Races 
were  abont  to  begin,  DtgulUra  rode  ronnd  the  conree  to  announce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sports ;  and  we  learn  &om  ancient  monuments  on  which 
Chariot  Races  are  depicted,  that  the  chariots  w«re  ireqaently  attended  by  riden, 
whose  boainess  was,  in  all  probabiUty,  to  give  them  assiatance  in  case  of  any 
iueidcnt,  and  to  cheer  them  on, ' 

Mistiu.  Curricula. — The  unmber  of  chariota  which  eoDtended  together  in 
one  race  was  always  (bnr,  until  the  time  of  Domitian,  by  whom  it  was  increased 
to  til.  Each  of  these  matches  was  temed  a  Miatu,  and  the  nnmber  of  Missas 
in  one  day  was  regularly  twenty-four,  although  in  ancient  times  a  twenty-fifih 
was  added,  and  the  cost  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributione.  The  four  ciJarioCs 
being  placed  each  in  a  aeparats  Career,  the  ingnal  for  starting  was  given  by 
the  President  of  the  Games,  (^EtSlor  SpeelaeuU,)  who  was  usually  one  of  the 
higher  magistrates,  by  throwmg  down  a  napltin,  (Mappa,)  upon  which  the 
Sepaguia  were  Bung  bock  simoltaneously,  and  tha  chanota  da  '    '  '" 


la  dashed  out.    They 
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nm  wren  times  ronnd  tiie  Spina,  keeping  it  always  on  tM  left  hand ;  and  As 
shariot  which  fiist  crossed  the  Alba  Linea  as  it  completed  the  seventh  round  was 
the  oonqneror.    Each  drcnit  was  termed  a  Curriculum;  and  that  no  oonfiisioa 
might  arise  with  regard  to  the  nomber  of  drcoits  which  had  been  perfonned,  at 
the  termination  of  each  round  one  of  the  Ova  or  of  the  Ddphini  was  plaoed  on 
one  of  the  Phalae,  and  then  the  spectators  could  at  a  g^oe  peroeiye  the  piogiess 
of  the  race.  It  was  of  course  a  great  object  to  keep  dose  to  the  Spina  and  to 
torn  round  the  extremities  as  sharply  as  possible.    Hence  the  accidents  whidi 
fitquentiy  happened  by  the  wheeb  striking  against'the  Meta,  (as  in  the  famous 
description  of  a  Chariot  Bace  in  the  Electra  of  Sophodes,)  and  hence  the  phrasa 
in  Horace — Metaque  fervidis  evitata  rods.    It  is  almost  nnnecessaiy  to  add, 
after  what  has  bran  said  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  that  although  we  ma/ 
fairly  render  Carceres  by  the  starting  post,  we  can  never  with  proprie^  ti 
late  Meta  as  the  goal  or  winning  post.    In  modem  racing  there  is  nothmf 
responding  to  the  Meta;  and  in  the  Circus  the  AWa  Linea  was  the  goaL^ 

Factiones  Circu — ^The  drivere  (Aurigae — Agitatores — BigarO^  Quadrigaru 
— Factionarit)  of  the  chariots  were  distinsnished  from  each  other  by  the  ookmr 
of  their  garments,  one  bemg  always  dreBsed  in  white,  another  in  green,  the  third 
in  red,  and  the  fourth  in  blue.  Hence,  fiom  the  keenness  with  which  diflferent 
persons  espoused  the  canse  of  the  different  colours,  arose  four  parties  or  Faetiones 
Circi,  which  were  named  respectirdy  the  Factio  Albata,  the  Factio  iVasma, 
the  Factio  Russata,  and  the  Fctctio  Venetd,  The  eagerness  of  those  who 
fiivoured  the  contending  colours  frequentiy  rose,  as  mi^t  be  antidpated,  to 
furious  exdtement  and  ^mult,  and  on  one  oelebrated  occadon,  at  Constantinopla 
in  A.D.  582,  produced  tiie  terrible  riot  and  massacre  known  in  history  aa  the 
Nika  sedition,  in  whidi  upwards  of  80,000  persons  are  said  to  hare  periahed. 
The  progress  of  this  appalling  calamity  has  been  depicted  with  tenible  foroe  by 
Gibbon  (Chap.  XL.) 

When  Domitian  introduced  the  practice  of  making  six  chariots  start  in  eadi 
Missus,  two  new  Faetiones  were  necessarily  added,  the  gold  and  the  purple — 
Factio  Aurata — Factio  Purpurea;  but  these  were  soon  dropped,  or,  at  least* 
not  steadily  maintained.  j 

It  would  appear  that  the  Factio  Prasina,  the  VtricUs  Pannus  of  Juvenal,  I 
was  the  favourite  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Emperors,  and  henoe  most  ^ 
generally  popular. ' 

AtUeiae. — Gymnastic  contests  also  formed  a  part  of  the  Ludi  Grcenses , 
and  as  the  Greeks  had  thdr  wipTct$Xo»,  so  the  Bomans  combined  the  five  chief 
exerdses  into  a  Quinquertium,  *  consisting  of  foot  races,  (Cursus,)  leaping, 
(SaUus,)  wrestling,  (Lucta,)  throwing  the  quoit,  (Disci  iactus,)  and  hurling 
the  javdin  (/acuZolto.)  Sometimes  the  group  was  varied,  and  boxing 
(Pugilatus)  substituted  ror  one  of  the  aboye.  Youths,  from  the  earliest  times, 
were  in  the  habit  of  passmg  a  portion  of  each  day  in  the  Campus  Martins, 
practising  these  manlj  sports,  as  wdl  as  riding  (EquiJUUid)  and  swinmiing, 

\  Catilodor.  Var.  Ill  ft).  Snet  Dom.  4.  OTld.  Halisat  6B.  Yarro  v^  AqI.  G«i1L  III.  )0. 
Propert  IL  zzt.  35.  Serr.  ad  VIrg.  Oeorg.  III.  18.  who  it,  howarar,  eontradieted  by  Dioo 
CaM.  LIX.  7.  LIT.  XLL  37.  Dloo  Casa.  XLIX.  4&  Varro  R.R.  L  %.  Iut.  8.  YL  ftSS.  FanL 
Dlaa  aT.  FtOae,  p.  88.    Qnlnttl.  L  O.  I.  ft.    MartlaL  XII.  ».    Saet  Ner.  SS. 

S  Boat.  Dom.  7.  Dion  Caaa  LXL  &  LXYIL  4.  On  tha  FrmUta,  Ma  Snaton.  Oal.  5ft.  Nar. 
n.  Capltolln.  Tit  Yer.  4  &  Inr.  &  XL  19&  Martial.  XL  SS.  Dion  CaM.  LIX.  14.  LXIIL 
&  LXXIL  17.  LXXIX.  14.  On  tha  FeiMto,  Bneton.  YitalL  14.  MartiaL  X.  48.  Dion  Obml 
LXXYn.  10.  On  tha  AUbaSa,  FUn.  H.N.  YIIL  00.  On  tha  AutMta,  Flia.  H.N.  YII.  ftV 
eomp.  MartlaL  XIY.  131. 

'  Fart.  ar.  p.  897.   Tha  performara  wara  tanned  Qiokfitfrliofiat. 
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(Natatio^)  while  under  the  empire  large  coarts  called  Gymnana  or  Palautrai 
were  ffeneraDj  attached  for  this  poipoee  to  the  great  Thermae  or  public  bathing 
eitabliflhmenta. 

l^uSmm  Trotee. — ^A.  sort  of  mock  fight  performed  by  Patrician  youths  on 
hoiBebaok,  well  onderstood  from  the  spirited  description  of  Virgil  (£n.  Y.  545 
—€^3.)  This  show  was  said  to  have  been  institnted  at  a  very  remote  period^ 
was  revived  by  Jnlios  Cssar,  and  ooltivated  under  succeeding  Emperors.  ^ 

Pa8mi.~^ham  battles  were  also  exhibited,  in  which  infantry,  cavahy,  and 
elephants  contended,  the  camps  of  the  opposing  hosts  bdng  pitched  in  the  Area 
of  the  Circue.  * 

IVaainackte. — Sea  fights  (Navcdia  Proelia)  were  ocoauonally  represented 
in  the  Circus,  the  Arena  being  filled  with  water.  Julius  Ciesar,  Augustus,  and 
Domitian  dug  ponds  for  this  spedal  purpose  near  the  Tiber ;  Claudius  organized 
a  magnificent  ISfaumachia  on  the  Lacue  Fucinus;  Nero  usually  employed  an 
amphitheatre.  Observe  that  Naumachia  is  used  to  signify  not  only  the  sea- 
fight,  but  also  the  lake  or  tank  in  which  it  took  place.  * 

Trnmmtkm, — ^As  the  Boman  arms  extended  to  a  greater  and  greater  distance 
from  Rome,  the  productions  of  foreign  countries,  especially  strange  animals, 
were  from  time  to  time  shown  off  in  publio.  Thus  three  elephants  taken  fix>m 
Pyrriius  formed  a  most  attractive  qiectade  in  the  triumph  of  Curius  Dentatns ;  and 
142  were  brought  over  finom  Sicily  in  B.C.  251  by  Looius  Hetellus,  and  displayed 
in  the  Girous.  The  populace,  however,  soon  demanded  that  tiie  wild  beasts 
should  not  merely  be  euibited,  but  that  they  should  be  matched  against  each 
other  or  i^ainst  armed  men ;  and  to  such  contests  the  term  Venationes  was 
applied.  The  first  FaicUio,  properly  so  called,  took  place  at  the  games  of  M. 
Folvins  Nobilior,  B.C.  1S6,  after  which  they  gradually  became  more  and  more 
fiiequent,  until  towards  the  dose  of  the  republio,  no  Ludi  Circensea  would  have 
been  considered  complete  without  its  Wild  Beast  Hunt ;  and  JuUus  Cesar  found 
it  necessary  to  cause  the  Eurijnu  to  be  dug  as  a  protection  to  the  spectators. 
Under  the  empire,  the  great  Amphitheatres  were  usually  employed  for  these 
shows. 

The  number  of  animals  destroyed  on  many  oooadons  almost  transcends  belief. 
In  the  second  consulship  of  Pompttus,  B.d  55,  500  lions,  410  panthers  and 
leopards,  and  18  dephaats,  were  killed  in  five  days;  Julius  CsBsar  tnm^  400 
fions  loose  all  once ;  Caligula,  at  a  festival  in  honour  of  Dvnsilla,  caused  500 
bears  to  be  put  to  death  in  one  day ;  and  in  the  games  cdebrated  on  the  return 
of  Trajan  fiom  Dacia,  11,000  wild  animab  were  butchered.  * 

Venatio  DireptionU. — ^The  elder  Gordian,  when  Quaestor,  planted  the  area 
of  the  Circus  with  trees,  so  as  to  resemble  a  finest,  and  turned  loose  a  multitude 
of  deer,  wild  sheep,  elks,  boars,  and  other  kinds  of  game.  The  populace  were 
then  mvited  to  enter  the  ecdosure,  and  cany  away  whatever  they  could  kill 
His  example  was  fi>]lowed  by  Philip,  by  Probus,  and  by  others;  amusements  of 
this  descnption  bemg  styled  VenadimeB  Dir^tUmu,  * 

1  DfoD  CftM.  XLin  83.  XLVIIL  Ml  LI.  SI  8«tt  loLSOl  OeUv.O.  Tib.  6L  CaL  IS.  Gtoad. 
21.  N«ra  7. 

S  Saet  lal.  SB.  Cliud.  31.  Dom.  i. 

S  Dion  Cms.  XLIIL  23.  XLYIII.  19.  LX. »  LXI  9.  LXVI.  95.  Bv«t  InL  lOL  OoUt.  U 
libL  79.  Claad  91.  Dom.  4.  Nero  1%    TmII  Ann.  XIL  6&  XIV.  I& 

4  LIT.  XXXIX.  99.  XLIV.  1&  Plln.  RM.  Vm.  SL  7.  9a  4a  Cle.  adFam.  VIL  1.  VIILa 
AfMton,  Ittl.  89.  OeUT.  8a  Cland.  91.  Tit.  7.  DUm  Cam.  XLIIL  99.  LL  89.  LV.  la  LYL  tflu 
LXI  9.  LXVIIL  lb. 
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Rcwundfl  of  Tietorr. — ^Branches  of  the  palm  tree  were  presented  to  the  eOD- 
qaeron  in  the  different  contests,  and  also  more  sabstantial  rewards,  such  as 
wreathfl  made  of  gold  and  silver  wrought  in  imitation  of  leaves,  smns  td 
mone/,  horses,  silken  tunics,  linen  vestments  embroidered  with  gold,  and  As 
like.    All  these  are  frequently  included  under  the  general  title  of  Palmae,  ^ 

Pompa  circl. — ^We  have  already  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  Zudi  in  genenl 
were  regarded  as  religious  rites ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Ludi  Orcemei 
oommenced  with  a  solemn  procession,  which  defined  from  the  Capitol,  and  pasong 
through  the  Forum,  entered  the  Circtis  Maximus.  The  principal  magistratei 
beaded  this  Pompa  Circi,  as  it  was  called ;  youths  on  the  verge  of  manhood, 
organised  in  bands  as  cavalry  and  infantry,  followed ;  next  came  the  performers 
who  were  about  to  take  a  part  in  the  sports ;  then  numerous  bodies  of  daoeen 
and  musicians ;  and  lastly  the  images  of  all  the  most  important  deities,  earned 
on  frames  called  Fercukii  or  in  sacred  vehicles  called  Thensae^  preceded  by 
men  who  bore  incense  boxes  of  gold  and  silver.  After  the  various  persotnagei 
and  objects  composing  this  tndn  had  occupied  the  places  assigned  to  them,  the 
chief  magistrate  present,  assisted  by  the  higher  priests,  proceeded  to  offer 
sacrifice.    When  this  was  concluded,  the  shows  commenced. ' 

2.  Ludi  Scenici. 

OrlclB  and  ProgreM  of  the  Roman  Oraiaa. — Dramatic  exhibitions  were 
entirely  unknown  at  Bome  for  nearly  four  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the 
city.  But  in  B.C.  861,  among  other  expedients  for  appeasing  the  wmth  of 
heaven  during  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence,  scenic  sports — Ludi  Scenici — ^were 
introduced  from  Etruria,  the  performers  in  which  were  termed  Ludiona  or 
Histriones^  the  latter  word  being  formed  from  Uister^  which,  according  to  Livy, 
signified  a  Stage-Player  in  the  Tuscan  tongue.  These  entertainments  were  at 
firat  of  a  very  simple  nature,  consisting  solely  of  dances  accompanied  by  te 
music  of  the  Ante.  By  degrees  a  sort  of  unpremeditated  farce  was  added  to  ^ 
dance,  but  the  art  continued  in  a  very  rude  state  until  about  B.C.  240,  when 
Uvius  Andronicus,  a  Greek  freedman,  introduced  Comedies  and  Tragedies,  tnouh 
lated  from  his  native  language,  and  his  example  was  followed  by  Naevins, 
Ennius,  Plautus,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  Terentius,  and  many  others,  whose  pieces,  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  were  all  close  imitations  or  adaptations  of  Gred^ 
originals,  and  this  character  was  stamped  upon  the  Roman  Drama  until  the 
extinction  of  their  literature.  In  addition  to  plays  with  regular  plots,  {Fabulae^) 
farces  or  interludes,  called  Mimi^  abounding  in  practical  jokes  and  ooarse 
humour,  found  great  favour  with  the  public,  and  also  AtellanaCj  (sc.  fahulae^ 
so  called  from  AuUa  in  Campania — entertainments  indigenous  in  Sonthem 
Italy,  in  which  the  characters  made  use  of  the  Oscan  dialect,  the  dialogue 
being  in  a  great  measure  extemporaneous.  These  Atellanae  were  the  only  cbai 
of  stage-plays  in  which  a  Roman  citizen  could  appear  as  an  actor  without 
incurring  Infamia,  (p.  84.)  Diffei-ent  from  either  of  the  above  were  the 
Pantomimic  imported  from  Alexandria  during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  In  these 
there  was  neither  dialogue  nor  soliloquy,  but  a  single  performer  undertook  to 


1  LIT.  X.  47.    Plin.  ELK.  XXL  3.    Suet  OcUv.  4S.  aaad.  SI.    Voplsa  Anrelian.  IS. 

*  Dionyslns  has  transmitted  a  detailed  and  very  ourions  account  of  the  Pompa  CireL  in 
which  he  profeases  to  follow  the  description  Riven  by  Fabtus,  the  earliest  Roman  histoiiaa, 
of  the  games  decreed  by  the  Senate,  in  fulfilment  of  the  tow  made  by  Aulas  Postniniaa* 

iaC.  487, )  when  about  to  enter  apon  the  war  against  tlw  Latin  Sutea,  who  w«re  andeavoor. 
ag  to  restore  Tarqniniua. 
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represent  in  dnmb  show,  by  means  of  gesticulations  alone,  all  the  events  of  a 
oomplicated  tale. 

B«imui  ThMiira.— Although  formal  dramas  were  exhibited  in  B.C.  240, 
and  although  saoh  exhibitions  necessarily  imply  the  existence  of  a  stage,  of 
sceneiy,  and  of  decorations,  no  attempt  was  made  for  nearly  a  oentory  to  pro- 
vide comfortable  accommodation  for  the  spectators,  who,  unless  they  chose  to 
recline  upon  the  ground,  must  have  been  content  with  rough  scaffolding.  The 
construction  of  a  regular  theatre  was  first  commenced  in  B.C.  155,  but  the  work 
-was  stopped  at  the  instance  of  Scipio  Nasica,  at  that  time  Consul,  and  the  Senate 
passed  a  decree  sternly  forbidding  such  effeminate  indulgences.^  A  few  years 
sifterwards,  howerer,  Lucius  Mummiua,  the  destroyer  of  (>>rinth,  vanquished  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  fyr  among  the  various  shows  which  enlivened  his 
Triumph,  a  drama  was  perfonned  for  the  first  time,  in  a  theatre  erected  after  the 
Greek  fashion.  (Tacit.  Ann.  XIY.  21.)  This,  it  must  be  observed,  and  all 
which  followed  it  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  were  merely  temporary  structures 
formed  of  wood,  which,  although  frequently  of  enormous  size  and  splendidly 
ornamented,  were  erected  for  a  particular  occasion  and  demolished  as  soon  as  the 
holiday  was  over. 

The  first  permanent  theatre  was  the  work  of  Pompeius  Mi^us  after  his 
return  from  the  Mithridatic  War.  (B.C.  61.)  It  was  built  of  hewn  stone, 
upon  the  model  of  one  which  he  had  seen  at  Mitylene,  and  calculated  to  hold 
40,000  persona.'  A  second,  the  work  of  Cornelius  Balbus,  was  opened  a  few 
years  af^  the  battle  of  Actium;  and  a  third,  the  most  splendid  of  all,  still  a 
noble  ruin,  (see  page  45,)  bore  the  name  of  the  amiable  Marcdlus,  the 
nephew  of  Augustus.  These  are  constantly  alluded  to  as  the  three  theatres  of 
Bome,  are  mentioned  repeatedly  both  singly  and  collectively,  and  the  number 
was  still  the  same  in  the  reign  of  Nero;  but  we  must  take  into  account  also  the 
tempoTioy  structures,  of  which  several,  as  we  are  informed  by  Yitruvius,  were 
built  up  and  pulled  down  every  year.  * 

Arrangement  of  the  different  parts  of  a  Roman  7^a£re.-*With  regard  to 
Ibe  internal  economy  of  the  more  ancient  temporary  structures  we  can  know  but 
little,  but  a  description  of  two  of  the  most  remarkable,  one  the  work  of  l^urus, 
the  step-son  of  Sdia,  when  Aedile;  the  other,  erected  by  Curio,  who  perished  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Cssar  and  Pompeius,  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Pliny,  and 
ia  well  worthy  of  attention.  (H.N.  XXXYI.  15.)  In  so  far  as  the  permanent 
theatres  of  stone  are  concerned,  notwithstanding  the  information  contained  in 
the  works  of  ancient  writers  upon  architecture,  and  frequent  allusions  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  ordinary  dassiGS,  antiquarians  found,  for  a  long  period,  much 
difiiculty  in  adjusting  the  details,  none  of  the  existing  ruins  being  sufiiciently 
perfect  to  resolve  some  important  doubts.  By  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii,  where 
two  theatres  and  an  amphitheatre,  all  entirv,  have  been  excavated,  every  difficulty 
has  been  removed  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  different  parts. 

A  theatre,  ancient  or  modem,  may  be  conveniently  separated  into  two 
divisions, — 1.  The  part  devoted  to  the  spectators.  2.  The  part  devoted  to  the 
actors.  The  former  was  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  Cavea^  the 
latter  under  that  of  Scena, 

The  Cavea  was  semicircuLir,  and  consisted  of  stepa — Gradui — of  stone  or 

1  LIT.  Spit  XLVni.    VaL  Max.  It  It.  %     VelMos,  1 1&    Applaa  ac  I.  «a     Tertul* 
lUa.  d«  SpMtac.  la    AvfrustlD.  C.  D.  L  81. 
t  Taeit  Ann.  XIV.  sa  ai.    Pint.  Pomp.  53.    Vila  H.N.  VII.  8. 
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marble,  rmag  in  snooessioa  one  aboTe  the  other,  each  row  beinff  of 
farther  removed  from  the  etage  than  the  one  in  front  of  it.  In  omat  that  the 
spectators  might  gain  eas/  access  to  the  different  parts  of  the  honae,  aid 
might  enter  or  retire  without  confusion — ^no  easy  matter  when  tbirtj  or  fostf 
thousand  persons  were  present  at  one  time— the  rows  of  steps  or  seala  wen 
divided  at  intervab  by  broad  passages,  called  Praecinctiones,  mnning  roimd 
the  whole  semicircle.  These  ooroparlments  were  again  divided  into  amalkr 
spaces  by  staircases — Sca2a«— converging  towards  the  centre,  these  Sealae 
catting  across  the  Gradus,  which  formed  the  seats,  and  dividing  them  into 
wedge-shaped  compartments,  which  were  termed  CuneL  The  yaiiova  Pirae^ 
cinctiofies  and  Scalae  communicated  with  apertures  called  Vomitoria,  whwh 
led  to  the  porticoes,  which,  rising  story  above  stoiy,  ran  round  and  cneoB- 
paased  the  whole  building. 

The  Scena  consisted  of  the  Scena  in  a  restricted  sense,  answer'ng  to  the  modem 
Scene^  and  the  Pulpitum  or  stage.  The  scene  itself  in  aceordance  with  a 
critical  canon  observed  with  much  solicitude  by  the  Grecian  dramatists^  i^ 
very  rarely  changed  during  the  course  of  the  same  play,  although  the  Scaia 
Versatilist  the  turning  scene,  and  the  Scena  DuctUis^  the  shifting  scene,  were  not 
altogether  unknown.  The  Pulpitum  again  was  divided  into  the  Proscenium  or 
space  in  front  of  the  scene,  where  the  actors  stood  while  actually  engaged  in  iSt» 
business  of  the  play,  and  the  Postscenium^  or  space  behind  the  scene,  to  which 
they  retired  when  they  made  their  exits. 

Ordiestra.'^yfe  have  as  yet  said  nothing  with  regard  to  the  semioiicnlai 
area,  included  by  the  straight  line  which  bounded  the  stage  in  front  and  the 
first  row  of  the  ascending  steps.  This  was  the  Orchestra^  and  the  purposes  to 
which  it  was  applied  constitute  the  principal  distinction  between  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Grecian  theatres  and  those  of  Italy.  Orchestra  is  derived  directly 
from  o^xfieBatt  (to  dance,)  and  in  the  Greek  theatre  this  space  was  always 
occupied  by  the  Chorus,  which  formed  such  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Greek 
Tragedy  and  in  the  old  Comedy  of  Athens.  Here  the  individuals  composing 
the  Chorus  performed  their  sacred  dances;  here  they  chanted  tlieir  songs; 
and  whilst  the  different  characten  were  conversing,  the  leader  of  the  Ckans^ 
the  Coryphaeus,  stood  upon  the  altar,  (tfv^fAq,)  which  rose  to  a  level  with 
the  stage,  observing  the  progress  of  the  action,  and  ready,  as  their  representa- 
tive, to  take  a  part  in  the  dialogue.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Roman  Comedy, 
which  was  derived  from  the  New  Comedy  of  Athens,  there  was  no  Chorus; 
and  in  Roman  Tragedies,  both  the  Chorus  and  the  musicians  were  placed  npon 
the  stage  itself,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  Orchestra  was  left  vacant  for  the 
spectators. 

On  the  next  page  we  have  given  a  ground  plan  of  two  theatres ;  the  first  fata 
been  delineated  from  the  descriptions  handed  down  by  Yitrnvius  and  other  andent 
writers ;  the  other  represents  one  of  the  theatres  actually  excavated  at  PompeiL 

Reserved  Seats^^^AW  ranks  sat  promiscuously  until  B.C.  198,  when  the  eider 
Sdpio  Afiicanus  passed  a  law  by  which  places  separate  from  the  rest  of  tho 
spectators  weoe  assigned  to  the  Senators,  and  when  regular  theatres  were  con- 
structed, the  Orchestra  was  set  apart  for  their  use.  In  the  year  B.C.  68,  a 
certain  L.  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  bill  {Lex  Rosda)  in  terms  of  which  fourteen 
rows  of  benches,  immediately  behind  those  of  the  Senators,  were  made  over  to 
the  Equites ;  and  although  the  first  attempt  to  enforce  this  measure  occasioned  a 
riot,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  eloquence  of  Cicero,  the  distinction 
Ihns  introduced  was  maintained ;  and  to  say  that  a  perKm  sat  npon  the  foorteea 
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Aidiuwmf  S^parkutL — BtSan  a  pltj  oommenoed,  or  in  tha  inteml 
two  pieoeB,  the  stage  was  eoncealed  by  a  cortain  called  Avlaemn  or  SuNtrna, 
whiiji  was  not  poltod  npt  as  tbow  in  modern  theatvea  are,  when  the  pemmaDoe 
commenced,  hot  was  dnwn  down  nnder  the  stage,  so  that  when  Horace  widiei 
to  express  that  certain  qiwctades  were  sometimes  prolonged  ibr  fonr  hoon  oi 
more,  he  says — 

Qnatoor  sat  plans  avlasa  pBSMuaruB  in  horssL 

i.e.  the  CMrtam  is  kept  doum^  and  therefore  the  exhibition  continnes  for  that 
space. 

Pr—  ^r  Actwm. — The  acton  (Hishiones — Ludkneg)  in  TragedT  alwats 
wore  a  boot  called  Cothurnus^  (coIo^m; ,)  which  reached  half-waj  np  the  k^, 
and  sometimes  almost  to  the  knees,  wiUi  a  veiy  thick  sole  to  increase  the  appa- 
rent statore  of  the  perfonner.  The  actors  in  Comedj  always  wore  a  thin  slipper 
called  Soccus,  and  hence  Coihumus  and  Soccus  are  emptojed  figuratiTelj  to 
denote  respectiTely  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Thns  Horace,  when  making  of 
Iambic  measure  (£p.  ad  Pis.  80.) — Hunc  Socci  ceptre  pedem  granaesque  Qh 
tkurni;  and  again — Orande  munus  Cecropio  repeles  CothurRO  (C.  IL  L  II.) 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prcpe  Socco  »>  Dignis  carminibus  narrari  coema 
Tkyestae  (Ep.  ad  Pis.  90.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  aclon  in  Ifimes  (Mimi,)  ^ 
ap[«ared  with  bare  feet,  and  hence  were  termed  Planipedes,  and  Qie  fares 
themselves  Planipediae. '  Actors,  generally  speaking,  concealed  their  featores 
with  masks,  (^Ph-soruu^)  which  were  fabricated  with  great  care  and  skill,  so  as 
to  oonTey,  by  their  features,  a  general  idea  of  the  chiuracter  represented  by  the 
wearer. 

AMphitheaires. — ^It  will  be  convenient  to  explain  iiere  the  distinction 
between  a  Theatre  and  an  Amphitheatre.  The  veiy  name  AmphithecLtrvm  or 
dfc^tHar^ov,  i.e.  a  dotd>le  th^tre^  or  a  theatre  aU  rounds  is  almost  enough. 
If  we  suppose  the  whole  of  the  Cavea^  indnding  the  Orckegtra^  of  one  theatre 
to  be  applied  to  the  Cavea  of  another  theatre  of  the  same  dimensions,  or,  whieh 
comes  to  the  same  thing,  if  we  sappoee  the  semicircalar  rows  of  Gradns^  instead 
of  being  terminated  by  the  straight  line  which  bonnded  the  PkcZ/ntum,  to  be 
continoed  round  along  with  their  Praednctiones^  Scalae^  Cham,  and  Exterior 
Porticoes,  so  as  to  complete  the  circle,  we  shall  form  an  accurate  idea  c^a  Roman 
Amphitheatre,  with  this  difference,  that  instead  of  being  perfectly  circolar, 
it  was  usually  of  an  elliptical  or  oval  shape.  The  space  in  the  centre  formed 
by  the  Orchestras  of  the  two  theatres,  whieh  we  h&ve  supposed  to  be  applied  to 
each  other,  was  called  the  Arena,  being  strewed  with  sand,  and  this  was  the 
spot  upon  which  the  various  exhibitions  to  which  the  building  was  devoted  were 
represented.  It  was  sunk  several  feet  under  the  level  of  the  lowest  row  of 
seats,  in  order  that  the  spectators  might  not  be  exposed  to  danger  from  the  wild 
beasts  which  were  frequently  admitt^ ;  and  for  still  greater  security,  a  sort  of 
balostrade  called  Podium,  covered  with  trellis  or  net-work,  was  raised  on  the 
summit  oi  the  bounding  walls,  and  through  the  interstices  those  who  occnined 
the  front  seats  gazed  on  the  scenes  below.  Several  doors  opened  from  the  ilrena, 
communicating  with  various  apartments,  by  which  the  combatants  were  intro- 
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dnoed  aod  withdrair.     With  regard  to  IheM  oombaUntt  and  (he  mntats  u 
irhioh  tfae;  engaged,  «■  shall  ipeak  at  length  in  the  aeotion  oa  Gladiaton. 

Amphitheatre*,  like  theatKs,  were  originallT  lemponr;  boildingt  of  wood. 
SDch  wu  the  cuiioos  Btntctnre  of  Curio,  to  whieh  we  have  alreadj  alluded  t 
each  were  the  amphitheatraB  of  Jnlinj  Caaai,  (Dion  Cau.  XLllI.  32.)  aud  of 
Nero,  (Tacit.  Ann.  XIIL  31.   Snet.  Sa.  12.)  although  a  ilone  edifiM  of  this 
deaoripiion  was  erected  in  the  Campna  Martius  hy  Statilins  Xaonu  dnring  Ibe 
reign  of  Aagnstm  (Dion  Caia.  XLI.  23.)    But  these  and  all  aimilar  works  lonk 
iuto    insigmficance  when    oonipared  with    the 
Cstoueum,  that  stupendoiu  fti)rio   eommenced 
by  Vespasian  and  completed  bj  bia  son,  a  me- 
morial or  the  triumphant  conclouon  of  the  Jewish 
war.    It  was  upwards  of  180  feet  in  height,  one- 
third  of  a  mile  in  draamfeTtnoe,  and  capable  of 
containing  eaul;  100,CNKJ  persons, '    A  sketch  i 
of  the  ruin  as  it  now  eziats  will  be  found  b  p. 
35 ;   aod  we  annex  a  cut  taken  fiom  a  large 
brass  of  Titus,  etnok  probablj  to  oommemorate 
the  comple^on  of  the  mle. 

Below  is  a  view  of  the  Amphitheatre  excaTated 
at  Pompeii,  whieh  will  explain  at  a  glanM  tb« 
general  appearance  and  btemal  arrangemenla  of  sach  buildings. 


Vila. — The  ancient  theatres  and  amphitheabee,  at  least  all  of  large  aiae,  were 
open  to  the  sky,  and  hence  they  were  ffenerally  Miroanded  by  porUcoes  to  whidl  the 
spectators  might  retire  m  the  event  tf  a  niddcn  shower.  In  M'der  to  afTord  sbettet 
finm  the  scorching  rays  of  the  ami,  it  waa  cnstotnary  to  spread  an  awning  (  Vdd) 
of  white  or  coloai«d  eanvaa  ot»  the  whole  of  the  interior ;  and  on  the  oat«ide  wall 
of  the  Colosseum,  rines  hewn  out  of  the  blocks  of  stone  which  form  part  of  th» 
edifice,  are  still  visibw,  which  wot  destined  to  receive  the  tall  pola  ij  means 
of  which  these  coverings  were  mpported.     It  was,  of  ooune,  impoesiblB,  during 
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ft  high  wind,  to  1k^  or  manftge  nich  an  miwielcljr  expaoM  of  doth ;  and  m  tUi 
cftae  the  people  were  obliged  to  shade  themselyes  with  ft  sort  of  broad  brimmed 
hat  called  a  Catuta,  or  to  hold  np  parasols  (^Umbtxumla.)  ^  The  haea  thniwa 
npon  the  stage,  the  performers,  and  the  audience,  by  the  coloured  oanyas, 
afforded  Lucretius  an  illustration  of  one  of  his  doctrines  regarding  colour ;  and 
in  another  place  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  origin  of  thunder,  bj  oompaiing 
the  action  of  the  clouds  to  the  flapping  of  the  awning  when  agitated  by  a  aoddea 
gust.' 

Spanumes.  MisnUa^  ffx^ — ^Nocost  was  spared,  during  the  last  centoiy  of  te 
republic  and  under  the  empire,  which  could  tend  to  increase  the  splendour  of  the 
adubitions,  or  gratify  the  craving  of  the  crowd  for  novelty.  The  Scene  was  orer- 
laid  sometimes  with  silver,  sometimes  with  ivory,  sometimes  with  gold ;  all  tiie 
instruments  used  on  the  stage  were  formed  of  the  precious  metals ;  while  in  te 
amphitheatre  the  sand  of  the  Arena  was  strewed  with  vermilliou,  the  seats  of  the 
PwUum  intertwined  with  golden  cords,  and  the  knots  covered  with  amber;  streams 
of  water  were  introduced,  which  coursed  between  the  seats,  and  diffused  a  grateful 
coolness  as  thej  murmured  along ;  statues  were  placed  on  the  stage  and  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house,  which  were  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  rain 
down  perfumes  on  the  Pulpitvm  and  the  spectators,  these  showers  being  termed 
SparsUmea.  To  increase  the  good  humour  of  the  multitude,  at  the  condoaioa 
of  the  sports,  little  balls  of  wockI  were  thrown  down  (and  hence  the  name  Mis- 
silia)  irom  the  upper  stoiy,  and  scrambled  for  bj  those  below,  each  of  these 
MisiUia  containing  a  ticket  {Tessera)  upon  which  was  written  the  name  of 
some  object  of  greater  or  less  value.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  a- basket  of 
fruit,  sometimes  a  horse,  or  a  robe,  or  a  slave,  or  a  piece  of  plate,  or  a  som  of 
money ;  and  the  holder  of  a  ticket  in  this  lotteiy  without  blanks  was  entitled 
to  receive  the  article  inscribed  upon  it,  by  making  application  to  an  offioer 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  '  Many  of  these  re6nements  became  common  even 
in  the  small  conntiy  towns  as  early  as  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century ;  for  we 
find  in  one  of  the  play-bills  scrawled  upon  the  walls  of  Pompeii,  the  exhibitor 
endeavouring  to  attract  a  large  audience  by  promising — Spabsiones  Vela 
Erunt. 

S.  Munera  GladUitorieL 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  last  place,  to  notice  that  species  of  exhibidon  which, 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  was  more  popular  than 
any  other,  and  which  has  been  justly  regarded  as  the  foulest  blot  upon  the 
national  diaracter  of  the  Romans. 

Origin  and  progress  of  Gladiatorial  Shows. — Gladiatorbs  were  persons 
armed  with  deadly  weapons  who  fought  with  each  other  in  cold  blood,  usually 
in  pairs,  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  until  one  (or  both)  of  the  com- 
batants was  kiUed  or  disabled.  The  origin  of  this  practice  must  be  traced  to 
the  belief  existing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  fi:om  the  eariiest  periods^  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  took  delight  in  human  blood.  Hence  Achilles  is  repre- 
sented by  Homer  as  slaying  twdve  Trojan  captives,  and  casting  their  bodies  on 
the  funeral  pyre  of  Patrodus,  while  JBneas,  in  like  manner,  onen  up  eight  of 
his  prisoners  to  sppease  the  Manes  of  PalUs  the  son  of  Evander.  (Ma,  X.  617.) 
on  to  historical  times,  the  custom  is  said  to  have  been  imported  into 
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Borne  from  Efamria,  and  the  first  example  is  afforded  by  Harcns  and  I>ecimna 
Bratnfl,  who,  m  S^G.  264,  matched  toother  gladiators  in  the  Forum  JBoarticm, 
when  celebrating  the  obseqmes  of  their  father — D.  Jtmius  Brutus  mtmt»  a2a- 
diatarium  in  fSnorenn  defkncH  patris  edidU  primus,  (Liv.  Epit.  XYI.  YaL 
Max.  n.  iy.  7.)  The  practice  from  this  time  forward  gradoalfy  gained  ground. 
There  were  Ludi  Junebres  in  B.C.  216,  at  which  twenty-five  pairs  fought, 
(gladiatorum  paria  duo  et  viginti,)  the  same  number  in  B.C.  200,  and  sixty 
pairs  in  B.C.  183.^  As  the  taste  for  these  spectacles  increased  they  were  no 
longer  confined  to  funereal  rites,  but  formed  a  part  of  every  important  public 
solemnity,  and  were  introduced  occasionally  even  at  private  banquets.  Julius 
Cnsar  at  one  festival  presented  three  hundred  and  twenty  purs  to  the  people, 
and  Trajan,  during  the  great  r^idngs  on  his  return  from  Dacia,  which 
extended  over  one  hundred  and  twenty  days,  matched  together  ten  thousand 
gladiators.  Attempts  were  made  by  vanoos  persons  at  different  times  to  restrain 
the  extravagance  of  private  individuals,  who  were  tempted  by  vanity  or  ambi- 
tion to  lavish  enormous  sums  on  these  displays.  Laws  were  proposed  and 
passed  by  Cicero,  by  Augustus,  by  Tiberius,  and  by  other  Emperors,  in  limit  the 
number  of  fighters,  and  to  check  excessive  expenditure,  but  these  were  neglected 
or  repealed  during  the  sway  of  worthless  priooes,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to 
interdict  such  exhibitions  entirely  until  the  reign  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
They  were  partially  revived  under  Constantius,  Theodosius,  and  Yalentinianos, 
and  finally  suppressed  by  Honorius. 

Traimng  of  Gladiatora. — It  was  natural  that  much  care  should  be  bestowed' 
on  the  preparations  fi)r  shows  to  which  thousands  looked  forward  with  intense 
eagerness.  '  Regular  academies,  called  Ludi  gladiatorii,  or  simply  Ludi,  were 
devoted  to  the  instruction  of  these  prize-fighters,  in  which  the  most  important 
practical  duties  were  committed  to  a  trainer,  called  Lanista,  by  whom  the 
Ttrones,  or  undrilled  novices,  were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  art, 
fighting  with  heavy  wooden  swords,  called  Rudes,  while  their  bodies  were 
brought  into  condition  by  regular  exercise  and  nourishing  food  (sagina  gla- 
diatoria,)  Many  of  these  Ludi  were  kept  upon  speculation  by  Lanistae, 
who  trained  laige  bodies  of  men,  whom  they  sold  or  let  ont  for  hire  to  those 
who  were  desirous  of  procuring  recruits  for  public  games. 

Class  of  persons  who  fought  as  Gladiators.'^The  most  copious  supply  was 
ftt  all  times  derived  from  prisoners  of  war,  or  refractory  slaves  sold  by  their 
masters  to  the  Lcmista.  Malefactors  also  were  occasiondly  condemned  to  fight 
as  gladiators,  and  occasionally  Koman  citizens  offered  themselves  voluntarily  fi>r 
hire,  and  to  sneh  the  specific  term  Auclorati  was  applied,  their  pay  being  called 
Auctoramentum,  Under  the  more  worthless  and  dissolute  emperors,  Equites, 
priests,  and  senators  did  not  soruple  to  contend  in  the  arena,  in  the  hope  ot 
attracting  the  attention  and  gaining  the  favour  of  the  prince;  and  even  high- 
bom  women  were  found  who  consented  to  pander  to  the  appetite  for  novelty,  by 
fighting  with  each  other  or  with  dwaift. 

Classification  of  Gladiators, — Gladiators  were  divided  into  dasses  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  equipped,  and  were  in  many  cases  named 
from  the  nation  whose  characteristic  arms  they  bore.  The  representatives  of 
diifoent  nation^  were  fiwquently  matched  affainst  each  other,  and  the  oompara- 
tive  efficiency  of  their  weapons  offensive  and  defensiye,  was  Uius  put  to  the  test. 
Hie  dasses  most  firequently  mentioned 
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Threcet^  aimed  as  Thradans,  with  a  light  dronlar  baekler  (parma)  and 
short  crooked  catlas;  (sica;)  Samnites,  who,  we  oannot  do\)bt,  were  ftumbed 
Kke  the  Samnifces  of  old  (Liv.  DL  40.)  with  a  convex  shield,  (geuittmy)  broad  and 
even  at  top,  {summum  kttiUB  fasHgio  aequalh)  the  two  sides  gradnaUj  cfmwtTg- 
ing  to  a  point,  (ad  imum  cimeattiu,)  a  wadded  breast-phite,  (spongia  pectori 
tegumenhtmy)  crested  hehnet,  (galea  crUtata,,')  and  ^ith  a  greave  on  Uie  left  leg: 
(sinistrum  cms  ocrea  tectum ;)  Mirmilhnes^  a  word  of  dodbtftil  origin,  equipped 
as  Gaulish  warriors;  HopUmachiy  in  a  complete  suit  of  mail  like  those  who 
fought  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  Grecian  phalanx. 

Eetiarii  were  provided  with  a  net  (Ia!iidum — Bete)  and  a  tiiree-p<mited  epear 
(FusctTM)  with  a  long  handle,  but  were  destttote  of  defensiTe  armour;  tbcy 
were  nsuallj  paired  with  a  heavy  armed  opponent,  a  MhrmUb  for  example, 
who  was  in  this  case  designated  Secutor;  the  Betianue  being  no  match  ibr  bis 
antagonist  in  a  hand-to-lumd  fight,  endeavoured,  as  the  latter  approaobed,  to 
throw  his  net  so  as  to  entangle  him  in  its  meshes,  and,  if  sucoesdU,  stabbed 
him  with  the  fuscina  before  he  could  extricate  himself.  If  the  cast  fiuled  be 
was  compelled  to  take  to  flight,  was  chased  bj  the  Secutor^  (and  hence  the 
name,)  and  if  overtaken  easily  despatched.  If,  however,  the  Retiarius  con- 
trived to  evade  his  pursuer  until  he  was  prepared  for  a  second  throw,  then  the 
contest  was  renewed  as  at  first,  and  continued  until  one  or  the  other  was  baffled 
or  exhausted.  A  most  vivid  description  of  a  combat  of  this  nature  will  be  ibimd 
in  the  eighth  Satire  of  Juvenal  (199—210.) 

-  Less  froquently  named  than  the  preceding  were  Dimachaeri,  who  fongbt  with 
two  swords ;  Laqueariiy  analogous  to  the  BeHarii^  but  who  had  lassos  or  nooses 
»stead  of  nets ;  Andcifnitaey  who  wore  helmets  with  dose  visors,  so  that  they 
fought  blindfold ;  Essedarii^  who  fought  from  Celtio  war  chariots ;  (Esseda ;) 
Meridiani^  who  fought  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  inferior  performers,  it  has  been 
conjectured,  who  were  btought  forward  at  an  hour  when  the  majority  of  the 
spectators  had  retired  to  repose  during  the  noontide  beat;  Provocatorts^  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  except  that  they  were  occasionally  matched  with 
Samnites.  Gladiators,  as  remarked  above,  generally  foTight  in  pairs,  and  all 
such  were  termed  Ordinarii ;  at  times,  however,  by  way  of  variety,  a  nnmber 
rushed  together  in  a  mele^,  and  such  were  named  Catervarii,  fygiiani  were 
those  who,  in  the  VenoHones^  already  described,  fought  with  wild  beasts. 

Munus,  Editor, — ^The  term  Mumu  is  applied  specially  to  denote  a  Gladia- 
torial show,  either  in  consequence  of  the  connection  which  originally  subsisted 
between  these  displays  and  ftmeral  obsequies,  which  were  specialh'  termed 
Mttnera,  or  firom  the  circumstance  that  they  were  regarded  in  the  fight  of  a 
gift,  bestowed  by  the  magistrate  or  the  private  individual  at  whose  cost  they 
were  exhibited,  and  who  presided  under  the  4itle  of  Editor  (^tedacuK)  oc 
Munerarius^  the  hitter  term  having  been,  as  we  are  told,  first  emphSyed  by 
Augustus.  ^ 

Place  of  Exhibition,~^7ha  first  show  of  Gladiators  took  place,  as  stated 
above,  in  the  Forum  Boariumy  and  when  they  were  brought  forward  in  connec- 
tion witli  funeral  rites,  they  would  always  be  exhibited  near  the  funersl  pyre  or 
in  some  place  of  general  resort.  When  they  formed  a  part  of  great  pobliQ 
solemnities,  they  at  first  fought  in  the  Ciretu  Maximus,  but  subsequentlj 
Amphitheatres  were  erected  as  the  kmd  of  edifice  best  adi^[>ted  for  these  contests. 

Sfode  of  Procedure. — ^When  the  day  of  the  show  had  arrived,  of  whiA  publio 
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notice  wak  gtrta  tome  time  befbrehuid,  MMmpinied  br  a  descriptioa  of  ths 
number,  names,  snd  previona  eiploiti  of  the  oombatints,  (iMitlbit  miin«n>ritu,) 
tfae  GladiUon  muehed  in  procetaion  into  the  Jlrens  of  the  AmphitheUie,  ua 
were  tbei«  tmagei  in  pain,  mnnli  pains  having  been  pieriomlj  beatowed  npon 
matching  indiridQali  otti\j  equal  b  itreogtb  and  aUIL  Their  arms  and  eqnip- 
mentairere  then  prodoced  and  carefiiUj  examined;  a  pre]nde{ProlHna)  followed, 
in  which  tbe  parties  fenced  with  wooaen  aworda  and  pointleu  apean,  etlutnting 
the  rraceiiil  altitudes  and  deiteroni  erolntiona  which  the;  had  been  tandit  bj 
the  Laniita.  Tbe  atrife  then  commenced  in  earnest  upon  a  si^al  given  by  the 
Editor,  Aa  aooa  la  a  Gladiator  incoeeded  in  inflicting  a  dedded  woond  on  hit 
adversarr,  be  exclaimed  in  ■  knd  Toiee,  Soc  Habet — It  is  a  hit.  If  the  injury 
ap.  eared  to  be  of  such  a  natora  aa  to  diaable  the  BofTerer,  sod  prevent  him  from 
oantimiing  the  fight,  tbe  Editor  replied,  Babel,  and  the  life  or  death  of  the 
wounded  man,  who  now  held  np  his  finger  in  token  of  anbmieaion,  depended 
upon  the  pleasure  of  the  president,  who  nsnallj,  as  a  loatter  of  oonrteay,  refetied 
it  lo  the  audience.  If  the  maa  wae  a  favonrite,  bad  fought  welt,  and  betrayed 
no  aymptoma  of  terror,  thq  crowd  testified  their  approbation  bv  shonta  and  cjap- 
Tong  of  hands,  and  he  wm  aflowed  to  retire ;  bnt  if  be  had,  from  any  cause, 
iDonrred  their  displeasure,  they  depressed  their  Uiumba  in  eilenoe,  and  the  ooq- 
^lentr,  in  obedience  to  a  look  from  the  Editor,  plmiged  hia  weapon  into  the 
body  oif  the  unresiBting  victim.  The  attendanta  then  roahed  In,  dragged  off 
the  oorpae  by  a  hook  to  an  apartment  called  the  Spotiarium,  sprinUed  fretb 
nnd  on  the  Ajiena,  and  new  acton  entoed  to  peifotm  Hke  tragedies. ' 

1  Moeta  IntomsUan  wl 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 


THE  ROMAN  CALEKDAR. 


In  giving  an  aooonnt  of  the  Roman  Calendar,  it  will  be  convenient  to  diBeuB, 
in  the  fint  plaoe,  that  portion  of  the  subject  concerning  which  oar  infi>nn«tkm 
la  fall  and  complete ;  and  then  to  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  those  points, 
which  are  comparatively  doubtfal  and  obscare.  According  to  this  plan,  we  shall 
commence  with  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  the  Julian  Year} 

JTaliaB  Tear. — ^At  the  time  when  Julias  Caesar  attained  to  supreme  power, 
the  Calendar  had,  from  causes  which  will  be  afterwards  explained,  fallea  into 
great  confusion.  The  Dictator,  therefore,  resolved  to  reform  the  whole  STStem, 
and  being  himself  versed  in  astronomy, '  with  the  aid  of  Sosigenes,  a  peripatetic 
phUosopber  of  Alexandria,  the  great  schoplpf  the  sciences,  introduced  B.C.  46, 
that  division  of  time  which,  with  a  ittjiHBficationa,  is  still  employed  by  all 
Christian  nations,  and  received  fromfl[H|ff^ue  name  of  the  Julian  Year. 

The  solar  year,  or  the  period  betwee^mi^mal  equinoxes,  was  supposed  to 
contain  865^  days ;  but  to  prevent  the  inconvenience  which  would  have 
from  the  use  of  ^'actional  parts,  three  years  out  of  four  were  regarded  aa 
ing  of  365  days,  while  every  fourth  year  had  866. 

month*  of  the  Jnllaa  Tear. — ^The  Roman  year  had  firom  a  very  early 
period  been  divided  into  twelve  months.  This  number  and  the  ancient  names 
were  retained,  but  the  distribution  of  the  days  was  changed.  By  the  new 
arrangement,  lanuarius,  the  first  month,  had  81  days ;  Februarius^  28  in 
ordinary  years,  and  every  fourth  year,  29 ;  Martius^  81 ;  AprtUsy  SO ;  Matus^ 
81;  Junius,  SO 'y  Quintilis,  81;  SextiUs^  81;  September,  20 ;  October,  31; 
November,  80 ;  December,  81. 

In  the  year  B.C.  44,  Marcus  Antonius,  at  that  time  Consul,  proposed  and 
carried  a  law  by  which  the  name  of  QuintUis  was  changed  to  luUus,  in  honoof 
mduUus  Caesar,  whose  burth-day  was  on  the  12th  of  that  month ;  *  and  at  a 
sabeequent  period,  B.C.  8,  by  a  similar  piece  of  flattery,  the  name  SeztiUs  was 
changed  to  Augustus,  because  the  emperor  had  in  that  month  entered  upon  his 
first  Cdnsulship,  had  achieved  some  remarkable  victories,  and  had  celebrated  three 
triumphs.  ^    Other  princes  rejected,  '  or  courted  like  distinctions.    September 

1  Tb«  prinef  pal  avthoritiM  are  Plntaroh.  Vlt  Caea.  59.  Dion  Casslna  XLIIL  1&  Appiaa. 
B.a  IL  164  Or,  Faat  IIL  IBA.  Sneton.  Jul  4a  Plln.  H.N.  XVIIL  ».  Caaaorlnoa  Ml 
Maerol*.  &  L  14.    Ammlan.  MaroalL  XXVL  1. 

S  8ae  Maeroix  S.  1. 1<L 

t  Ma«robL  &  L  19L    Dion  Casa.  XLIY.  6.    Applan.  ac  IL  154. 

4  Snetoo.  OeUr.  SI.  Dion  Caaa.  LV.  flw  Maeroblns  haa  preaenrad  fha  decree  of  the 
the  date  ia  given  by  Genaorlnna  22. 
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was  for  A  wliile  known  as  Otrmamcus^  and  October  as  7>ami^ntis;'  bnt 
whOe  the  names  of  Juty  and  August  sUU  endure,  the  otiien  soon  reverted  to 
theur  primitive  designations. 

IMTlalMi*  •r  tk«  Moaih. — Jnlins  Caesar  retained  also  the  ancient  divisioins 
of  the  month  bj  Calendaey  Nonae^  and  Idus.  The  Calendae  fell  nnifonnlj 
on  the  6nt  day  of  each  month ;  the  Idus  on  the  ISth,  except  in  March,  May, 
Jnlj,  and  October,  when  thej  fell  on  the  16th ;  the  Nonae  were  always  eight 
(acoording  to  the  Boman  computation  hxm)  days  before  the  Idus^  and  therefore 
on  the  6th,  except  in  March,  May,*  July,  and  October,  when  they  fell  on  the  7th. 

Blcch«di  •€  iHitlag. — When  an  event  did  not  happen  exactly  on  the  Calends, 
Nones,  or  Ides  of  any  month,  they  calcnhited  the  day  by  reckoning  backwards 
fipom  ^e  next  division  of  the  month.  Thus,  if  it  happened  between  the  Calends 
and  the  Nones,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many  days  before  the  Nones ;  if  it 
happened  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many  days 
before  the  Ides ;  if  it  happened  after  the  Ides,  it  was  said  to  take  place  so  many 
days  before  the  Calends  of  the  ensuing  month. 

In  the  second  place,  in  making  these  computations,  the  dsyfrom  which  they 
reckoned  was  always  included,  as  well  as  the  day  to  which  they  reckoned.  Thus, 
the  8d  of  January  was  called  the  third  day  before  the  Nones  of  January ;  the  10th 
of  March  the  6th  day  before  the  Ides  of  March ;  the  14th  of  June  the  18th  day 
before  the  Calends  of  July.  We  observe  an  analogy  to  this  practice  in  the  Sootdi 
phrase,  **  tiiis  day  eight  days ;"  the  German  **  acht  Tage,  which  alike  denote  a 
space  0( seven  days ;  and  the  French  **  quince  jours,"  which  stands  for  a  fortniaht. 

The  form  of  expression  was  likewise  remarkable.  When  an  event  took  plaoe 
on  the  Calends,  Nones,  or  Ides,  it  wM  said  to  happen,  Calendis — Nonis — 
Idihus  lanuariis — Februariisy  &c  or  Icmuaru — Fehnuxrii,  &c;  (sc  mensis ;) 
when  it  took  place  on  the  day  before  one  of  these  divisions,  then  it  was  said  to 
happen,  Pridie  Calendas — Nonas — Idus  lanuarias-^Februarias^  &o. ;  but  in 
other  cases  the  formuhi  generally  employed  was.  Ante  diem  tertium — quartum — 
guintum — sextum^  &o.  Calendas-^Noncu — Idus  lanuarias — FebruariaSy  &c. 
Thus  the  Slst  of  January  was,  Pridie  Calendas  Februarias ;  the  6th  of  March, 
Pridie  Nonas  Martias;  the  12th  of  April,  Pridie  Idus  AprUes;  the  27th  of 
April,  Ante  diem  guintum  Calendas  Maias ;  the  2d  of  May,  Ante  diem  sextum 
Nonas  Maias;  the  6th  of  June,  Ante  diem  oetavum  Idus  lunias;  the  16th  of 
August,  Ante  diem  decimum  oetavum  Calendas  Septembres,  Sometimes,  but 
less  frequently,  the  preposition  is  omitted,  and  the  numeral  put  in  the  ablative. 
Thus  we  find.  Quarto  Calendas  Septembres,  for  the  29th  of  August;  Decimo 
sexto  Calendas  Novenibres^  the  17th  of  October ;  Quinto  Idus  Decembres^  the 
9th  of  December,  and  so  on.  In  ancient  monuments  and  old  MSS.,  the  words 
Ante  diem  are  very  firequently  indicated  by  initial  letters  only,  A.I).,  and  the 
number  by  the  Roman  numeral— thus,  AJ).  lY.  Idub  Octobrbs  ;  A.D.  VI. 
Calendas  Decembres  ;  A.D.  III.  Nonas  Novembres  ;  or  farther  abbreviated, 
AD.  lY.  Id.  Octob.  ;  A.D.  VI*.  Kal.  Dec ;  A.D.  III.  Nok.  Not.  The  AnU 
diem^  or  its  abbreviation,  are  often  omitted  altogether,  and  the  numeral  stands 
alone— IV.  Id.  Octob.  ;  VI.  Kal.  Deo.  ;  III.  Non.  Nov. 

Scaliger  and  others  have  attempted,  with  no  great  success,  to  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  expression  Ante  diem  tertium^  &o.  instead  of  what  would  appear 
to  be  the  more  natural  fonn.  Diem  tertium  (or,  die  tertio)  ante,  *  However  the 

1  ftMtim.  Cad.  Ift. 
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phrase  maj  have  ariMn,  the  combinatioii  anie  diem  appears  pncdcally  to  lum 
beea  a  formola,  which  was  regarded  as  a  single  word,  and  henoe  we  oooMKHialfy 
find  another  preposition  prefi^ud  to  the  ante.  Thus  Cic.  PbiL  in.  8. — Ih  ahu 
DIEM  (martum  CaUndas  Decembret  distidU^  i.e.  He  pat  off  (the  meeting  of  the 
Senate)  to  the  2ath  of  NoTomber ;  and  again,  Ep.  ad.  Att.  III.  17. — De  (^nikte 
JrcOre  nwdU  no&ts  tristes  nee  varU  venerant  ex  aktb  dieu  Non,  iim.  utgm 
ad  Prid.  Kal  SepL  Le.  From  the  Nones  of  June  nntil  the  day  beim  tiie  Cakndi 
of  September.  Nay,  we  even  meet  with  ante  diem  introdnoed  adverbiallj  when 
no  date  is  given,  as  in  Gaes.  B.  0. 1.  11. — ^Amte  quem  dieh  iturus  sU^  fiv  qn 
diey  and  the  Greek  writers  translate  the  {^irase  literallj,  when  compatang  time 
according  to  the  Roman  fashion.  Thos  Plutarch  ^  tells  ns  that  Borne  wai 
founded  ifti^  rf  t^o  S>)f»«i  KaTatiiiav  M«/«ir,  i.e.  21st  ApriL  ' 

InieMalaiton  •ftlie  JallMi  Tear. — ^The  day  added  evcoy  fourth  year,  m 
explained  above,  was  inserted  in  February,  immediately  after  the  festival  of  the 
Terminalia,  which  fell  VIL  Kal  Mart,  (23d  February.^  In  snoh  ye»n^  iIm 
6th  day  before  the  Calends  of  March  ( VI.  Kal,  Mart)  was  lepeAted  twice, 
from  which  circumstance  the  day  inaeked  waa  termed  Bissextum^^  or  2>£» 
Bissextusy  *  and  the  year  itself  Annus  Bieeextus,  ^  The  adjective  Bigwarfi'/tf, 
firom  whence  comes  the  modem  word  Bissextile^  is  a  barbarism.  We  find  that 
the  Roman  lawyers  decided  that  of  the  two  days  which  were  called  PT.  Kel 
Mart,  the  latter,  or  that  nearest  to  March,  was,  strictly  speaking,  to  be  ooa- 
sidered  in  all  contracts  as  the  inserted  day ;  but  that  sinoe  these  two  days  wen 
one  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  an^  person  bom  on  the  inserted  day  was,  in  ordmsiy 
years,  to  consider  the  YI.  Kal,  Mart,  as  lus  birth-day,  while  any  person  bora 
on  the  VI,  Kal,  Mart,  in  an  ordinary  year,  was,  in  the  Annus  BissextuSy  to 
consider  the  former  of  the  two  days  called  VI,  Kal  Mart,  as  hia  birtJi-day.  * 

The  edict  published  by  Julius  Cesar  which  explained  the  changes  introdiiced, 
and  pointed  out  the  steps  to  be  followed,  in  order  to  secure  reguUuity  fiur  the 
future,  seems  to  have  be<m  expressed  ambiguously.  The  JuUan  Era  oommenced 
on  the  1st  of  January,  B.C.  45 ;  Ciesar  was  assassinated  on  the  Idea  of  Man^ 
the  year  following,  and  almost  immediately  after  the  Pontifices  fell  into  aa  onor, 
and  inserted  a  day  every  third  year,  instead  of  every  fourth.  This  was  continued 
for  thirty-six  years,  in  the  course  of  which  twelve  days  were  added,  instead  of 
nine,  when  the  mistake  was  rectified  by  Augustus,  who  gave  orders  that  the 
insertion  of  the  bissextum  should  be  omitted  for  twelve  years,  by  which  a  com- 
pensation would  be  made  for  the  three  supomumeraiy  days,  after  which  the  insert 
tion  was  to  proceed  regularly  every 'fourth  year,  according  to  the  original  inten- 
tion of  the  author  of  the  Calendar. '  A  sUght  correction  must  on  this  aocoom 
be  iH[>plled  to  the  dates  of  events  which  took  place  within  the  abote  period  of 
thirty-six  years,  when  they  descend  to  days.  Thus  the  battle  of  Actium,  whiob 
we  are  told  was  fought  on  the  2d  of  September,  B.C.  31,  really  happened  on 
theSd. 

NuBdinae. — ^EVom  the  earliest  times  the  Eomans  made  use  of  a  week  of  dgitt 
di^s.    During  seven  days  the  husbandman  devoted  himself  to  his  roral  toik, 

1  Vlt  Rom.  IS. 

S  Obserye  also  Cms.  B.a  L  &  li diM  trot  ant^  Htm  K  Cat,  JfrOU,  and  LIv.  TL  L  3 
diebtu  reUgtotit  agUan  cofptum^  diemque  antt  4imm  XV,  Calendnt  StstUm  •  .  .  intigmwm 
fyotrwit. 
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«  Augustln  Edl  CXIX.  ad  Januar.  c  7.    See  also  Macrob.  &  L  14  . 
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md  00  the  eighth  he  repaired  to  the  oitj  to  traiuaot  bnameas,  and  exerdse  his 
poiitioal  privilera.  These  market  dajs  were  called  Nundinae,  a  word  evidently 
formed  from  NonitSj  because,  aooordio^^  to  the  Roman  method  of  computation, 
they  reoorred  every  ninth  day,  wmo  quoque  die.  We  have  seen  above  (p.  113,) 
that  in  the  year  B.C.  98,  a  Uw  was  passed  by  the  Consnla  Q.  Gsecilins  Metelloa 
and  T.  Didios,  thence  called  Lex  CaecUia  Didiay  which,  among  other  provi- 
aions,  enacted  that  every  bill  should  be  exhibited  for  the  inspection  of  the  people 
for  three  market  days  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Comitia.  This  space  of  time, 
which  conld  not  be  less  than  seventeen  days,  was  from  that  time  forward  called 
Trinundinum  or  Trinum  Nundinum,  ^  The  Nundinae  ran  on  with  perfect 
regolarity ;  but  it  was  considered  nnlacky  for  them  to  fall  upon  the  first  day  of 
the  year,  or  upon  the  Nones  of  any  month.  *  Snch  coincidences  were  carefnllf 
guarded  agunst  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic  by  the  priests,  who  controlled  the 
Calendar,  and  even  so  late  as  B.C.  40,  five  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
reform,  an  extraordinary  day  was  inserted  to  prevent  the  fust  of  January  in  the 
following  year  from  coinciding  with  one  of  the  Nundinae^ '  the  superstitioq 
having  been  revived,  it  would  seem,  by  the  cuxsumstanoe  thai  the  war  of  Lepidus 
(B.G.  78)  broke  out  in  a  year  which  commenced  in  this  inauspidons  manner. 

The  Jewish  week  of  seven  days  (JSebdomas)  was  known  to  the  Romans  from 
the  time  (^  Pompeius,  but  was  not  generally  adopted  until  after  Christianity 
became  the  established  ndigion  of  the  State. 

€l«Miflc«ti0B  •f  iHifa. — ^We  may  now  proceed  to  explain  the  epithets  by 
which  the  days  of  the  Roman  year  were  distinguished  individually,  when  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  religion  and  the  ordinary  business  of  Ufe. 

Dies  Fasti  were  the  days  upon  which  the  Courts  of  justice  were  open,  and 
legal  business  could  be  transacted  before  the  Praetor,  the  Dies  NrfasH  were 
those  upon  which  the  Courts  were  closed.  Certain  days  were  FasH  during  one 
portion,  NefasH  during  another,^  and  such  were  named  Interciri^  (halved,)  or, 
according  to  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  word,  Endotercisi. 

All  days  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  the  Gods  by  sacrifices,  fieasts,  or 
games,  were  named  FesH;  those  hallowed  by  no  such  solemnities,  Profesti, 

The  holy  days  (Feriae^  jPesta,)  included  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Fesd  dieSf  were  divided  into  two  dasses,  Feriae  PubUcae^  and  Ferias  Privatae^ 
the  former  celebrated  by  the  community  at  large,  the  Utter  peculiar  to  particular 
dans,  fiimilies,  or  individuals.    The  Feriae  Puhlieae  again  were  either, 

Feriae  Stativae^  observed  regularly  every  year  on  a  fixed  day^  such  as  the 
TerminaUa  on  the  2Sd  of  February^  the  Festum  Annas  Perennae  on  the  Ides 
of  Maroh,  and  many  others ;  or, 

Feriae  Conceptivae^  observed  regularly  every  year,  but  on  days  fixed  by  the 
priests  or  magistintes  fbr  the  time  being.  8nch  were  the  Feriae  LaUnae^  the 
Sementiva,  CompitaUa,  &c.    There  were  also 

Feriae  Imperativae^  extraordinary  holidays,  being  for  the  most  part  days  of 
supplication  or  thanksgiving,  appointed  by  the  mi^trates  on  occasions  of 

1  See  Cla  Pha  V.  &  Em4  Att  a  3.  Ep.  ad  Fern.  XVL  IS.     Uv.  lU.  31    Qninta  L  O. 

S  MMrob.  8.  L  la  Dion  Can.  XLVIII.  S3,    flee  alio  XL.  47. 

t  We  eannot  dovbtp  howeTer,  that  a  daj  woald  be  rabeequentl j  dropped  to  oompeBiate  for 
thii  irref  olarlty. 

4  FoMhu  li  derived  from  >Sw,  or  from/rri.  aa  being  the  dagri  on  irhl<di  it  waa  tamfkU  for  the 
Praetor  to  ipsak  the  words  which  ezpreeaed  hie  jnriidletlon.  Thai  Maoroblu  8^  L  I&~ 
limiBoia— <0onMi  enim  dUrvm  fttihuMam  horitfiu  eat,  gukbuMdamfat  mm  <•«!  hu  dktrt.  naai, 
hoHim  catiUur,  jmri  tufu  ni :  OUer  cama  9t  pmrtcta  fari  UeH  s  rumu,  aam  oMrtiir, 
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national  dLrtran  or  trimnph.  We  onght  also  to  notice  Dies  Comitidles^  dsya  m 
which  it  was  lawful  to  hold  aMemblies  of  the  people,  being  for  the  moeft'  part 
Buoh  as  were  neither  Fasti  nor  Fesd  nor  IrUercisL 

Nor  ought  we  to  forget  the  Dies  Atri,  on  which  it  was  thought  nnliielgr  to 
undertake  any  bosiness  of  importance.  To  this  class  belonged  the  daj  after  the 
Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  each  month,  as  we  are  told  hj  Ovid.  Fast.  L  57- 
Maorobins  gives  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  this  superstition  (I.  16.) 

r  Fasti. — For  nearly  four  centuries  and  a-half  after  the  foundation  of  the  ci^, 
the  knowledge  of  the  Calendar  was  confined  to  the  Pontifices  alone,  whose  dirty 
it  was  regularly  to  proclaim  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  to  annonnoe  to 
the  people  the  days  of  the  month  on  which  the  Nones  and  Ides  would  fall,  and  to 
give  notice  of  the  Dies  FesH^  Fastif  Ne/asti,  and  ComiHcUes,  These  eecreta  wfaiek 
might  be,  and  doubtless  often  were,  employed  for  political  ends,  were  at  lengdi 
divulged  in  the  year  B.C.  814,  by  Cn.  Flavins,  ^see  p.  224.  328,)  who  diev 
up  tables  embracing  all  this  carefully-treasured  information,  and  hnnf  them  up 
in  the  Forum  for  the  inspection  of  the  public.^  From  this  time  forward  doenmeDts 
of  this  description  were  known  by  the  name  of  Fasti,  and  were  exhibited  fat 
general  use  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  They  contained,  for  the  most  part,  sa 
enumeration  of  the  days  of  the  year  in  regular  order ;  to  each  was  attached  a 
mark  pointing  out  whether  it  was  Fastus,  Nefastus,  Intercisus^  ComitiaHt, 
AteTy  &c. ;  the  position  of  the  Nones  and  Ides,  and  different  Festivals,  was  also 
laid  down,  tuad  sometimes  a  brief  notice  of  some  great  victoiy,  the  dedication  of 
a  temple,  or  similar  event,  was  added,  especially  in  later  times,  when  in  tlm 
manner  a  compliment  could  be  paid  to  the  reigning,  prince. 

These  Fasti,  in  fact,  corresponded  very  domly  to  a  modem  Almanac,  and  the 
poem  of  Ovid  which  he  entitled  Fasti  may  be  considered  as  a  poeticaal  Year' 
Book,  or  Companion  to  the  Roman  Almanac,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Julian  Calendar.  All  the  more  remarkable  epochs  are  examined  in  succession,  the 
origin  of  the  different  festivals  is  explained,  the  various  ceremonies  described  ud 
such  illustrations  added  as  were  likely  to  prove  useful  or  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Several  specimens  of  Fasti,  or  ancient  Almanacs,  engraved  on  stone,  have  bees 
discovered  at  different  times  more  or  less  perfect,  and  copies  are  to  be  found  in 
the  larger  collections  of  Roman  antiquities  and  inscriptions.  * 

Upon  a  careful  examination  and  comparison  of  the  marks  by  which  the  days 
of  the  year  are  distinguished  in  these  monuments,  wo  obtain  the  ibUowing 
classification : — 

38  days  are  marked, F. 

68  —  N. 

64  —  N.P. 

2  —  Q./JftcC.  F. 

1  —  Q.5f.  D.  F. 

8  —  EN. 

181  —  C. 

17  —  SmeNota. 
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1  Ut.  IX.  46L    Val.  Max.  II.  5.    Maerob.  S.  T.  IR.    CIc  pro  Mur.  11. 

>  See  0«M«ettw,  Thesaaru*  Antiaq.  Romm.  Vol.  VIIL  :  GrtUer,  Corpaa  Inaexlfk  Lau.t 
Foftfini,  Fastorum  Verrianorum  reiiqulao.  && :  Van  Vemuen,  Animadwras.  ad  Faaloa  ~ 
•aeroa,  fte. 
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F.  d«not68  Fasttts;  N.  Ne/astus;  N.  P.  Ne/astus  priore,  (parte,)  that  is 
Nefastus  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  and  therefore  we  condnde,  Fastus  in  the 
after  part ;  F.  P.  Fasius  priore^  the  oon verse  of  the  preceding;  Q.  Rex  C.  F. 
Q^ando  Rex  Comitiavit  Fastus ;  that  is,  Fastus  tSCer  the  Rex  Sacrificubu 
has  performed  sacrifice  in  the  Comitiumy  this  mark  is  attached  to  the  24th  of 
March  and  the  14th  of  May ;  Q^  St.  J>.  F.  Quando  Stercus  Defertur  Fastus  ; 
that  is,  Fastus  after  the  sweepings  and  other  filth  have  been  canied  oat  of 
the  temple  of  Vesta  and  conveyed  to  the  Tiber,  a  ceremony  perfonned  once 
a-year  on  the  15th  of  Jane,  as  we  learn  firom  Ovid  and  Yarro;  £N.  JSindo- 
tercisus;  G.  Comitialis. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  explaining  the  difierence  between  the  days  which 
were  N.  P.  and  thoee  which  were  EN.  The  Ides  of  each  month  were  N.  P.  and 
most  of  the  other  days  bearing  this  mark  were  sacred  to  different  deities,  while 
those  marked  EN.  do  not  appear  to  been  hallowed  by  any  solemnity  whatever. 

The  FasU  just  described  have,  to  prevent  confusion,  been  called  Calendaria 
or  Fasti  CaUndares^  and  most  be  carefully  distinguished  finom  certain  composi« 
tions  also  named  Fasti  by  the  ancients. 

These  were  regular  chronicles  in  which  were  recorded  each  year  the  names  of 
the  Consuls  and  other  magistrates,  together  with  the  remarkable  events,  and  the 
days  on  wh^ch  they  ooouired.  The  most  important  were  the  Annales  Maxmij 
kept  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus;  but  similar  records  appear  to  have  been 
compiled  by  other  magistrates,  and  by  private  individuals,  and  we  find  many 
allusions  to  works  of  this  description,  which  must  have  afforded  valuable  mat^ 
rials  to  the  historian. ' 

In  the  year  1547,  several  firagments  of  marble  tablets  were  dug  up  at  Rome, 
which  were  found  to  contain  a  Bst  of  Consuls,  Dictators,  Censors,  &c.  from  the 
foundation  of  the  dty,  until  the  age  of  Augustus.  These  were  collected  and 
adjusted  as  far  as  possible,  and  deposited  by  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese  in  the 
Capitol,  from  which  droumstance  they  have  been  styled  the  Fasti  CapitoUrd^ 
and  similar  collections  derived  from  different  sources  have  recdved  the  names  of 
Fasti  Qmsvlaresy  Fasti  tritanphales,  and  the  like. 

We  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  Calendar  as  it  existed  in  ages 
more  remote,  and  to  the  different  forms  which  it  assumed  before  the  Julian  Era. 
Every  part  of  this  subject  is  involved  in  darkness  and  uncertainty,  and  the 
statements  of  the  andent  writers,  who  appear  to  have  been  themsdves  veiy 
ignorant  in  such  matters,  are  most  perplexing  and  irrecondleable. 

Tear  •£  BohmIbs.— There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  year  was  in  use  among 
the  Romans  in  the  earliest  times,  and  therefore  denominated  the  Year  o/Romulusj 
which  consisted  of  S04  days,  divided  into  10  months— ifar<tti«,  Apnlis,  Mains, 
Junius,  Quin^is^  SextiUs,  September,  October,  November,  December,  Of 
these,  March,  May,  Quintilis,  and  October,  contained  81  days,  the  rest  SO.  * 

That  the  month  of  March  was  originally  the  first  in  the  year  is  suffidently 

1  TImm  •xprsMtoiM  an  not  elastled. 

S  8m  Hor  C.  III.  zvll.  I.  IV.  xlll.  13.  S.  L  liL  IIS. 

>  AiDOQ|  tb«  older  taistorUns,  Liolnini  Unoer  and  FeoMtella  malntaliMd  that  th«  RonuuM 
flrom  the  int  employed  a  toiar  jear  of  19  months,  (lee  Centorlo.  SO.  and  Plntarch  also 
Vlt  Hum.  18  )  that  the  narober  of  the  montha  was  oriainall/  \2,  and  that  the  number  of 
dajs  In  each  varied  from  SO  to  Sft.  the  earn  toUl  being  300.  But  on  the  other  aide  we  have 
Junius  Oracehanus,  Kulvlus,  Varro.  and  others,  (see  Centorln.  as  aboTe,  i  to  whom  we  may 
add  Ot.  Fast  L  »7.  43.  Ill  99. 119  15!.  Aul.  OelL  III  16.  Uaorob^  8.  L  11  Bolln.  Poljh. 
I .  I  all  of  whom  speak  without  any  doubt  of  the  10  months  year.  Ilie  number  of  days  in  each 
Bonth  is  giTen  by  CensorinnSv  SoUnna,  and  Hacrobiui. 


V. 
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proved  br  the  nainee  of  thoee  which  Mow  June,  namdj  QumlOii  or  the  iifth 
month,  SextUis  the  sixth,  S^tember  the  seventh,  and  so  on  to  December  the 
tenth.  In  addition,  many  saorod  rites  and  ancient  cnstoms  long  retained  point  to 
the  same  condnsion.  On  the  first  of  March,  the  holy  fire  was  renewed  on  the 
altar  of  Testa ;  at  the  commeneement  of  the  month  the  old  laurels  were  taken 
down  fiom  the  Regia^  from  the  houses  of  the  i^^mtne^,  and  torn  the  dififerent 
Curiaey  and  replaced  by  fresh  branches ;  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Anna  Perenso, 
the  goddess  of  the  dxcling  year ;  the  salaries  of  instmctors  were  paid ;  the  taxes 
farmed  out ;  and  matrons  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  slaves,  as  the  masters  of 
families  did  on  the  Saturnalia^  the  object  of  the  latter  being  to  reward  the 
domestics  for  their  industry  during  the  year  that  was  past,  of  the  former  to 
stimulate  their  exertions  for  the  future.  *  « 

The  year  of  804  days  corresponds  with  the  course  neither  of  the  sun  nor  of 
the  moon,  and  many  hypotheses  have  been  formed  with  regard  to  its  origin  and 
import.  By  fiur  the  most  ingenious  and  profound  of  these,  so  ingenious  indeed 
that  it  almoet  carries  conviction,  is  the  theory  propounded  by  Niebuhr.  He 
supposes  it  to  have  been  employed  along  with  a  lunar  year  for  the  purpoee  of 
making  the  solar  and  lunar  years  oomoide  at  certain  fixed  epochs.  He  moreover 
finds  traces  of  it  in  histoiy  at  a  period  long  after  it  is  generally  believed  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  by  its  aid  explains  several  of  the  chronological  anomalies 
and  contradictions  so  frequent  in  the  early  annals.  His  calculations  are  too  intri- 
cate to  be  devebped  here,  but  well  deserve  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  sodi 
researches.' 

Year  •r  Nmia.^The  year  of  Romulus  was  succeeded  by  a  pure  lunar  year, 
introduced,  according  to  the  prevailing  tradition,  by  Numa,*  who  retained  the 
names  of  the  ten  months  already  in  use,  and  added  two  more,  lanuarius^  fiiom 
the  god  lanusy  and  Februarius,  fh>m  FebruuSj  the  deity  who  presided  over 
expiatory  rites. 

The  true  length  of  a  lunar  month,  that  is,  the  interval  between  two  suocessive 
New  or  Full  Moons,  is  29  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  2.87  seconds,  and  heme 
twelve  lunar  months  contain  354  days,  8  hours,  48  minutes,  34.886  seconds.  The 
Athenians  made  their  lunar  year  consiBt  of  854  davs ;  but  Numa,  influenced,  it 
is  said,  by  the  virtue  attributed  to  odd  numbers,  *  added  another  to  make  up 
355. 

Caiendae.  n*mmb.  Mac— Each  month  was  divided  into  three  periods  by 
the  CalenckUj  Nonae^  aadldus.  The  Calendae  marked  the  first  of  the  month, 
the  day  following  the  evening  upon  which  the  slender  crescent  of  the  NewMocm 
was  fint  visible  in  the  sky ;  the  Nonae  the  First  Quarter ;  the  Idus  the  FuU 
Moon.  The  origin  of  these  terms  must  be  explained.  Macrobius  has  preserved 
the  record  of  the  ancient  practice  (S.  1. 15.) 

Prisds  ergo  temporibus^  antequam  Fasti  a  On,  Flavio  scriba  invitis  patrQms 
in  omnium  noiitiam  proderentur^  PonHfici  Minori  haec  provincia  del^batur, 
ut  novae  lunae  primum  obtervaret  ad^>ectum^  visamque  Eegi  Sacrijiculo  nun^ 
tiaret^  itaque  sacrifido  a  Bege  et  Minore  Pontifice  eeHebrato  idem  Ponttfez^ 
Kalata,  id  est,  yocata  in  CapitoUum  pkbe  iuxta  Curiam  Kcdabramy  quae 

1  8«o  Maerob.  S.  I.  IS.    Or.  Fast  III.  13&.  Mqq.    PhiUroh.  Q.  R.  IB. 

3  Niebnhr's  Roman  Historj,  Vol  L  Chapter  *•  On  the  secular  evole" 

S  Censorin.  30.  Solin.  I.  Maerob.  8. 1. 18.  On  ih%  other  hand  Jnnina  Oraecbanos  main, 
tained  (Ceniorin.  1.  e.)  that  thia  chance  was  introdnoed  by  Tarqalnfos  (Priscns.) 

4  Thus  VirgfL  B.  VIII.  76~N«iMro  dew  impare  gauiei.  Plin.  H.N.  XXYIU.  S-/aygrw 
numgrot  ad  omnia  vehemmUorea  eredimui  ;  and  Paolns  Diaoonm  a.  t.  Jmpanm,  {k  KA-JiMK 
parem  numerum  anti^uiprofperiorem  JkomimibuM  ewe  eredidenuU, 
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Quae  BomuU  proxima  of,  qttot  ntanero  dies  a  KalendU  ad  Nonas  superesseni 
prommtiabat:  ^QnniTAirAS  quidem  dicto  quinmmes  verba  x«^«,  Skftdcanas 
repttUo  septies  praedicahaty  verhum  atUem  tutin^praecum  est^  id  est^  voco,  et 
hunc  diem  qui  ex  his  dkbus  qui  Kalarentur  prmus  esset^  plactiit  Kalendas 
vocarL  June  et  tpn  Curiae^  ad  quam  vocabantvr^  Kalabbae  nomen  datum  est. 
Idea  aniem  Minor  Pontifex  numenan  dierum  qui  ad  Nonas  superessent 
Kalando  prodebat^  quod  post  novam  Umam  oporteoat  Nonarum  die  populares 
qui  m  agris  essent  conftuere  in  urhem  accepturos  causas  feriarum  a  Bege 
Sacromm^  scripturosque  quid  esset  eo  mense  faciendum, 
•  It  appears  from  this  that  the  KdUndae  were  derived  fitmi  KaJoy  the  same  with 
the  Crreek  iMcXii,  hecaose  immediately  after  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon^  the 
people  were  called  together  that  they  mieht  be  tola  on  what  day  the  Nones  wotdd 
fiUL  It  must  be  obeerved  that  the  New  Moon  in  question  was  not  the  astronomi- 
cal New  Moon  or  period  of  conjnnction,  bat  the  first  appearance  of  the  crescent  in 
the  evening  twilight  Now,  according  to  circomstances,  the  New  Moon  is  some- 
times visible  on  the  evening  after  conjunction,  sometimes  not  for  two  or  three 
days.  Hence  die  Nones  or  lust  Quarter  woold  fall  sometimes  as  early  as  the  fifth 
of  the  month,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  seventh ;  and  thns  the  Ides  or  Foil  Moon 
would  fall  sometimes  as  early  as  the  thirteenth,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  fifteenth. 
The  pontifib  appear  by  ancient  custom  to  have  been  confined  to  the  extremes, 
and  hence  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon  they  proclaimed  that 
the  Nones  would  be  on  the  fifth,  in  which  case  they  were  called  Quirdanae^  or 
on  the  seventh,  and  then  they  were  oaDed  Septimanae.  Idus  is  derived  fi^>m  an 
Etruscan  verb  iduare^  signifying  to  divide^  because  the  Full  Moon  divides  the 
lunar  months ;  Nonae  is  the  plcmd  of  Nonus  "  the  ninth,*'  because  the  Nones 
wen  ilways  jnat  imiedm  before  th«  Idei,  aooording  to  the  Soman  ^temoT 
computation  explained  above. 

January  and  Febraaxy  having  been  added  to  the  ten  months  of  the  old  year, 
a  question  arises  as  to  tJie  order  of  succession  then  or  subsequently  established. 

That  February  was  in  the  first  instance  the  last  month  of  the  vear,  seems 
aoaroely  to  admit  of  doubt ;  thus  Cicero  de  Legg.  U.  21. — Vemo  nunc  ad 
Mamum  ttira,  quae  maiores  nostri  et  sapierUissime  instituerunt  et  religiosis^ 
sime  cohentnt.  Februario  aniem  mense^qui  tune  extremus  anni  mensis  erat^ 
mortms  parentari  voiuerunt^ — and  Tarro  (Ll.  YI.  §  18.) — Tebmikalia,  ^[uod 
is  dies  anni  extremus  constitutus,    Duodecimus  enim  mensis  fuit  Februartus.  ^ 

We  have  no  satisfactory  evidence  to  determme  the  epoch  at  whidi  January 
and  February  became  the  first  and  second  months.  Plutarch  supposes  them  to 
have  been  from  the  first  the  eleventh  and  twelfth.  According  to  Ovid,  who 
supposes  them  to  have  been  added  by  Numa,  January  was  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  Februaiy  at  the  end,  and  the  new  arrangement,  by  which 
February  was  placed  second,  was  introduced  by  the  Decemvirs. '  It  is  perfectly 
dear,  however,  finom  the  various  ceremonies  described  lUwve,  that  Maith  must 
have  been  looked  i^n  as  the  commencement  of  the  year  at  the  time  when  those 
^tes  were  established.  lanuarius,  therefore,  may  have  been  called  after  lanus, 
tte  deity  presidmg  over  the  beginning  of  all  things,  not  because  it  was  the  first 
month  of  the  sacred  or  of  the  civil  year,  but  becsose  it  was  the  month  which 

■at  alM  PaaL  DIm.  ht.  Fdftnwrnif,  p.  8S.  and  Berrlw  an  Vlrf .  O.  L  4lL    MaeroUiii  &  I. 
II.  11  aiaerta  that  Jaonary  and  Fabrvary  wara  pUoed  by  Noma  aa  tba  flrat  and  aaeond 
montha  of  tlia  yaar,  and  in  tha  laat  quotad  ahaptar  oontradlota  bUnaalf  dowarlgbt— Oawi^ 
4nl0mi^otkfni  aMMlp  fttnttriiu  dtmitutm  9&im  aiioiMBai  it  MUintut  mm^  aralL 
SVUtlLtf. 
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immediatelj  foOowed  the  winttr  solstioe,  when  the  son  mar  be  said  to 

hia  career. '  We  know  tha^  from  B.C.  153,  the  ooosols  alwajB  entered  npon 
their  office  on  the  1st  Januaiy,  but  we  cannot  positively  assert  that  tbia  day 
was  considered  the  first  of  thf  civil  year  before  that  time,  although  it  nudoiibt- 
edlj  was  looked  upon  as  such  ever  ailer. 

intercaiattoM  •ftbe  E.a«ar  Year. — ^The  lunar  year  of  the  6re^  oonatsted 
of  354  days,  that  of  the  Romans  of  355,  while  the  length  of  the  solar  year,  npoo 
which  depends  the  return  of  the  seasons,  is  3654  days  nearly.  Hence  almost  aU 
nations  who  have  adopted  a  lunar  year  have  had  recourse  to  intercalations,  that 
is,  to  the  insertion  of  additional  days  or  months  from  time  to  time,  which,  if 
managed  skilfully,  will  insure  a  correspondence  between  the  civil  sind  natmal 
year  at  fixed  periods,  and  prevent  the  dislocation  of  the  seasons.  The  insertioa 
of  a  day  every  fourth  year  in  the  Julian  Calendar,  which  has  no  reference  to  the 
moon,  is  also  an  intercaUuion^  the  object  being  to  compensate  for  the  ervor 
arising  firom  making  the  solar  year  consist  of  an  exact  number  (365)  of  daya, 
instead  of  365^,  and  we  shall  see  how  it  became  afterwards  necessary  to  mod&fy 
this  intercalation  in  order  to  compensate  for  the  error  arising  from  aappoong 
the  solar  year  to  be  exactly  365.25  days  in  lei^,  instead  of  365.242264,  &c, 
as  it  really  is. 
^  Octaeteria  of  the  Aihenians.^'V  we  redcon  the  lunar  month  at  29^  daja,  and 
the  solar  year  at  365^  days,  and  the  earliest  astronomers  did  not  amveai 
greater  accuracy,  then  twelve  lunar  months,  or  354  days,  will  fall  abort  of  a 
solar  year  by  11^  days,  which  in  eight  lunar  years  will  amount  to  90  daya.  l£, 
therefore,  in  the  space  of  eight  lunar  years  we  add  three  lunar  months,  or,  in 
other  words,  make  three  lunar  years  out  of  every  eight  consbt  of  thirteen  lunar 
months  instead  of  twelve,  then  at  the  end  of  eight  years  there  will  be  a  differenoe 
of  only  one  day  and  a-haif  between  the  solar  and  lunar  years.  This  oorrectioa 
was  at  one  time  employed  by  the  Athenians;  the  intercalary  mpntha  were  added 
at  the  ^d  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth  years,  and  the  period,  or  to  oae  the 
technical  phrase,  the  Cycle  of  eight  years  was  termed  oKTtum^lg. 

Cycle  ofMeton. — ^With  the  progress  of  science  a  more  convenient  oorrectioii 
was  introduced.    Acconling  to  the  most  accurate  calculations, 

19  Solar  years  contain 6939.603016  daya. 

235  Lunar  months..... >        ^  6939.68718  days. 

or,  19  Lunar  years  and  7  months )  wii««i*  vi^u^.uui  ^«  u«jo. 

so  that  if  seven  lunar  months  are  intercalated  during  nineteen  lunar  yean,  or  if^ 
in  other  words,  seven  out  of  every  nineteen  lunar  vears  are  made  to  ooosiat  of 
thirteen  lunar  months  instead  of  twelve,  then  the  difference  between  the  aobt 
and  lunar  years  at  the  end  of  that  period  will  amount  to  only  .084164  of  a  day, 
and  the  error  will  be  less  than  one  day  in  two  hundred  years.  This  kwwM-' 
xftrn^if,  or  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  is  usually  named,  from  its  inventor,  the 
Cycle  of  Meton^  and  came  into  use  at  Athens  on  the  i6th  of  July,  B.G.  432. 
It  was  afterwards  corrected  by  Calippus  of  Gyzicus,  who  invented  a  cyde  of 
seventy-six  years,  which  in  its  turn  was  corrected  by  Hipparchns,  who  invented 
a  (nrde  of  three  hundred  and  four  years. 

It  seems  to  be  certain  that  the  Ronuins  for  a  considerable  period  made  oae  of 
a  pure  lunar  year,  the  introduction  of  which,  as  we  have  seen  above,  wai  osnattf 

I  Bntma  nam  prtma  «if,  vtl^nt^ue  tu^isttma  »ttt»  : 

I'Hmapium  n^piwil  PkoetttB  «t  ohmm  «fan.— Fast  L  IflSL 
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Mcribed  to  Nnina,  and  it  can  scaroelj  be  doubted  that  mtercalations  were 
employed  reeembling  some  of  those  described  above,  in  order  to  bring  about  a 
oorreepondenoe  with  the  solar  or  natural  year.  On  this  subject,  however,  the 
ancient  writers  are  silent,  with  the  exception  of  Livj,  (L  19.)  but  unfortunatdj 
his  language  is  extremely  obscure,  and  the  text  of  the  passage  disputed. 

The  intf^calations  which  we  do  find  described  by  Macrobius,  Censorinus,  and 
Plutarch,  and  which  were  certainly  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  Julian  reform, 
belong  to  a  system  essentially  different.  The  scheme  which  they  describe  is  the 
following.  The  year  of  Numa  consisted  of  355  days.  The  Komans  having 
become  acquainted  with  the  Grecian  Octaeteris,  according  to  which  90  days 
were  to  be  intercalated  in  a  cyde  of  eight  years,  applied  it  thus.  They  inter- 
calated at  the  end  of  every  two  years  a  month,  which  consisted  alternately  of 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days,  thus  making  up  the  sum  of  90  days  at  the 
end  of  eight  years.  ^  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  tiie  year  of  the 
Greeks  contained  854  days  only,  while  their  own  had  S55,  and  hence  it  followed 
that  in  the  cycle  of  ei^ht  years  there  was  an  excess  of  eight  days.  To  remedy 
this,  a  new  cyde  was  mvented  of  twenty-four  years,  and  in  the  last  eight  years 
of  this  twenty-four  da}'S  were  omitted,  sixty  only  being  intercalated  instead  of 
90,  thus  compensating  for  the  excess  which  would  have  taken  place  in  the  whole 
period  had  the  full  number  been  employed. 

At  what  time  this  (or  any  other)  system  of  intercalation  was  brought  into 
use,  we  cannot  tell.  The  Roman  antiquaries  themselves  were  at  variance.  Some 
referred  the  introduction  of  intercalations  to  Komulns,  some  to  Numa,  some  to 
Servius,  some  to  the  Decemvirs,  while  some  brought  it  down  as  low  as  the  con- 
sulship of  Manius  Acilins  GUibrio  in  the  £tolian  war,  B.C.  191.  '  Whatever 
opinion  we  may  adopt  on  this  matter,  it  is  important  to  attend  to  the  foUowing 
consideration. 

So  long  as  we  make  use  of  a  year,  the  months  of  which  are  regulated  by  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  it  is  evident  that  all  intercalations  employed  to  produce  a 
oorrespondence  with  the  solar  year,  must  be  in  the  form  of  entire  lunar  months. 
As  soon  as  a  period  is  inserted  either  longer  or  shorter  than  one  lunar  month,  or 
an  exact  number  of  entire  lunar  months,  from  that  time  forward  all  regular  con* 
nection  between  the  phases  of  the  moon  and  the  commencement  of  the  months 
and  years  is  destroyed.  Hence  as  soon  as  the  Romans  began  to  employ  the 
interoalaiy  months  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  days,  Irom  that  moment  they 
virtually  abandoned  the  lunar  year,  and  adopted  a  solar  cyde,  the  same  in  sub- 
stance as  that  afterwards  perfected  by  Julius  CsBsar,  but  less  accurate  and  less 
convenient.  The  old  names  of  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  were  retained,  but 
these  would  no  longer  answer  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  New  Moon,  to  the 
First  Quarter,  and  to  Full  Moon,  more  than  the  first,  fifth,  and  thirteenth  of  any 
month  at  the  present  time.  Ideler  believes  the  change  torn  the  pure  lunar  year 
to  have  taken  place  during  the  sway  of  the  Decemvirs,  an  opinion  of  whidi  we 
find  some  trace  in  Macrobius.  *  Hence  he  supposes  that  the  Roman  Calendar 
assumed  three  different  shapes  before  the  Julian  reform.  These  he  distinguiahea 
as — 

I.  The  Year  of  Romulus  of  10  months  and  304  days. 

1  Bo  OeDSorlsu  sa  and  Maeroli.  8.  t  IS.  FIntareb,  on  tbo  othor  h«adL  Mjt  that  Niiina 
doablod  tbo  differonoo  between  the  eolar  and  lonar  year,  and  thus  made  a  month  of  S2  daji, 
vbiob  was  Intercalated  oTery  alternate  year,  but  makea  no  allnalon  to  tho  month  of  23  dare. 

s  UaeroU  8.  L  lai    8oe  also  CIc.  do  Legg.  IL  12. 

s  Maorohk  8.  L  1&  It  Is  olear  ttom  Ot.  Fast.  IL  S4,  that  thoro  waa  a  tradition  thai  tho 
Deoamtira  had  made  «Mne  ehaagea  In  tho  Calendar. 
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II.  2Ae  Fear  o/'Amoi  a  piinliinar  of  12  ImuurmoDtlis  and  355  dsjBywidi 
laiuUe  mtercalatiQDS. 

IIL  The  Year  of  the  Decemviri,  nomiiiallj  a  lunar  year  like  the  fonner,  bat 
whidi,  from  the  intercalationa  employed,  oeaaed  to  ooneBpond  with  the  phaaeiof 
the  moon. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  dietribution  of  the  days  among  the  twehe 
monthi  of  the  year  of  355  days.    It  was  as  follows : ' — 


Janaaria8y...29 
Febmarius,  ..28 
Martins, 31 


Aprilis, 29 

Mains, 31 

Junius, 29 


Qnintilis,  ....31 

Sextilis, 29 

September,...29 


October, 81 

November,  ..29 
December,  ...29 


This  arrangement,  which  remained  in  force  nntil  the  Jolian  refonn,  ia  oanaDy 
referred  to  the  time  of  Niima ;  bat  as  the  nmnber  of  days  in  the  different  moBths 
is  inoonsiBtent  with  a  Ivnar  calendar,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  introdnoed  milil 
the  intercalary  months  of  twenty-two  and  twenty-three  /lays  were  employed. 
The  position  of  the  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides  was  the  same  as  in  the  year  of 
CiBsar,  the  Calends  always  marked  the  1st  of  every  month,  the  Nooes  and 
Ides  the  5th  and  13th,  except  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  when  they 
fell  npon  the  7th  and  15th.  All  dates  of  works  written  before  B.C.  45,  mmi  of 
coarse  be  calcolated  by  the  above  table.  Thus  when  Cicero,  in  a  letter  writtoi 
B.C,  51,  says  that  he  arrived  at  the  camp  in  Lycaonia,  VIL  KaL  SepL  we 
must  not  translate  this  ^^tbe  26th  of  Aogost,"  as  we  shoald  do  bad  it  been 
written  after  the  beginning  of  B.C.  45,  bat.  ^*  the  24th  of  Angost,"  becanse 
Sextilis  at  that  time  had  29  days  only. 

Plutarch  names  the  interoalaiy  month  twice ;  in  the  life  of  Numa  he  caDa  it 
Mi^jtihhcg ;  in  the  life  of  Caesar,  Mt^nn^^i^s,  It  is  remarkable  that  this  term 
is  not  to  be  found  in  any  Roman  writer ;  the  expressions  mensis  intercaJarie  and 
meneis  tntercalarius  bdng  alone  employed  by  them. 

The  intercalations  took  place  in  the  month  of  Febmary,  between  the  Tenm- 
naUa  and  the  Begijngium ;  that  is,  between  the  23d  and  the  24th,  at  least  suck 
was  the  rule,  although  it  may  have  been  violated  at  times.  The  reraauung  five 
days  belonging  to  Februaxy  were  added  after  the  intercalary  month,  probably 
fix>m  some  superstition ;  but  all  the  caknilations  of  time  in  intercalary  vean  were 
founded  upon  the  supposition  that  in  such  years  February  contuned  23  davs 
only.  Thus  in  ordinary  years,  the  day  after  the  Ides  of  Febmaiy  was  aJ). 
XvL  KaL  Mart.^  but  in  the  intercalary  years,  A»D,  XI,  Calendas  InUr- 
calares.  The  TermmaUa  in  ordinary  years  fell  A.D,  VIL  KaL  Mart^  in 
intercalary  years,  Pridie  Calendas  Intercalares. 

The  interodaiy  month  had  its  own  Calends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  with  the  additkm 

of  the  epithet  intercalarex,  the  day  after  the  Ides  would  he  A.D.  XV.  of  AJD, 

XVL  KaL  MarL^  according  as  the  month  eontained  22  or  23  days,  the  ire 

remaining  days  of  Febmaiy  being  added,  and  in  either  case  the  U^Jiigmm 

fs^     would  always  stand  as  A»D.  VL  KaL  Mart  * 

I     \^      Irrcgalartttos  !■  Ck«  B^oiaM  Tear  rrarloas  to  the  JallMi  reinw.— 

I  We  have  seen  that  the  whole  management  of  the  Calendar  was  originally  in  the 

\       hands  of  the  Pontifices^  and  even  mer  Cn.  Flavins  had  dlvnlged  the  aeonets  of 

'  the  Fasti,  they  retained  the  privilege  of  adjusting  the  intercalation. '    This  tmst 

they  shamefblly  betrayed,  and  to  gratify  their  private  animoaitieB,  or  abow 

1  MMmh,  L  14.    Oeniorin.  M. 

S  For  ezamplM,  Me  Fut.  Capit    Llr.  XXXVTI.  59.    Cla  pro  OniDet  2». 

•  Footlflonm  Arbltrio  intoroilandi  ratio  permlaMU    Cwntorin.  M. 
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favonr  to  their  friends,  in  order  that  a  magistrate  xnight  oemain  in  office  for  a 
period  shorter  or  longer  than  the  law  permitted,  that  a  fiirmer  of  the  taxes 
might  be  defiiraded  of  his  jost  right,  or  obtain  an  unfair  advantage,  thej  cor- 
tiuled  or  di«w  ont  the  year  at  pleasore,  until  the  whole  Calendar  was  involved 
in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  and  oonfii8ion»  to  which  we  can  find  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  a  dviHzed  people.  ^  The  ignonmoe  which  prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
years  in  which  the  intercalations  ought  to  take  place,  and  the  mystery  observed 
by  the  priests,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  expresnons  of  Cicero.  Thus  in  £p.  ad 
Att  y.  21,  we  find — Cum  scUs  Monuxe  intercalatum  sU^  necncy  velim  ad  me 
scnbaa;  again  in  £p.  ad  Fam.  711.2 — Quotidi&  votafacimus  ne  interccdetury 
ut  quam  primum  te  videre  possimus ;  and  in  £p.  ad  Att  YI.  1.  we  find — Accept 
tuas  lUeras,  A.D,  quiiUum  Terminalia;  that  is,  on  the  19th  of  February,  iWa 
singular  method  c^  fixin^the  date  bdng  employed  to  prevent  ambignity,  since 
the  day  would  be  A.D.  XL  Kal,  Mart,  in  a  common  year,  and  A.D.  VL  KdL 
Intercal  in  an  intercalary  year,  and  Cicero  knew  not  when  he  wrote,  whether 
an  intercalation  had  or  had  not  taken  phioe. 

Anaas  c«MAisiOTiis. — Accordin^y,  when  Cssar  became  Dictator,  the  year 
waa  about  two  months  in  advance  of  the  seasons ;  the  spring  festivals  hap- 
pened in  what  were  nominally  the  summer  months,  and  Uiose  of  summer  in 
autumn. 

To  take  a  single  example. — Cicero,  in  one  of  his  Epistles  to  Attious,  (X.  17.) 
says  that  at  the  time  when  he  was  writing  his  Journey  was  delayed  by  the 
equinox.    The  date  affixed  to  this  letter  is  XVIL  KaL  Jun.  i.e.  16th  May. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  defects,  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  67  days  to 
the  year  B.C.  46 ;  these  days  were  divided  into  two  iiteroalaiy  months,  and 
inserted  between  November  and  December.  In  this  year  the  ordinary  interca- 
lations of  28  days  took  place  in  February,  so  that  it  contained,  in  all — 

Ordinary  length  of  year, 856  days. 

Intercalary  month, 28   — 

Two  additional  interealaiT  monUis, 67   — 


Total, 445  days. 

Such  was  the  year  B.C.  46,  which  among  modern  chronologers  has  received  the 
name  of  Annus  Conjusionis^  although,  as  Ideler  observes,  Macrobius  has  more 
correctly  termed  it  Annus  Conjusionis  uUimits, 

Censorinus  says  that  90  days  were  added  to  that  year,  Dion  Cassius  67 ;  but 
there  is  no  contradiction  here,  for  the  former  includes  the  ordinary  intercalation 
of  23  days  in  February,  which  is  not  taken  into  account  by  the  latter. '  The 
two  additional  months  seem  to  have  been  called  Mensis  intercalaris  prior^  and 
Mensis  intercalaris  posterior,  for  we  find  in  Cic  £p.  ad  Fam.  YL  li—Ego 
idem  tamen  cum  A.D,  V.  Eausndas  Intebcalabes  fbiobes,  rogatu  fratrum 
tuorum  venissem  mane  ad  Caesarem,  &c. 

Oref(«rtea  Calendar. — The  Julian  Calendar  was  founded  upon  the  snppo* 
sition,  that  the  length  of  the  sohir  or  tropical  year  was  exactly  865  days,  6  hours, 
or  865.25  days.    Therefore 

1  Sm  CMMorin.  2a  Mui^h.  L  14.  Plutardi.  Vlt  Cms.  69,  AmnilMwt  MwodllimB 
XZVl.  1.  Sollnos  t 

s  See  Ceniorin.  15.  Dtoh  Cmn.  XLIH.  86.  Maorob.  &  L  16L  PUn.  RK.  XYIIL  r 
AnuDka.  1.  a    MAorob.  XXVL  1.  8ac(.GMw4a  Or.  Fut  UL  1S&  Appiui.  RC  II.  151 
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The  length  of  Um  Jafian  Tear  bem^ S65d.    eh. 

Bntthetnie]eiigthoftbeSolarTearbemg...365d.    5h.  iSm.  51|flL 

It  ioDows  that  the  Julian  Tear  is  too  long  by  llm.     8^8^ 

ThiaexeeBBin     10  jears  will  amoont  to Ih.  61m.  258. 

—  in   100  ^  18h.  34m.  10a. 

—  mlOOO  —  7d.  17h.  41m.  40b. 

To  coRect  this  accamnlating  error,  Pope  Gregory  XXII.  published  a  Boll  in 
1582,  b/  which  it  was  ordain^  that  common  years  should  oonsist  of  365  days, 
and  that  a  day  shoold  be  added  every  foarth  year  as  formerly,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  intercalation  was  to  be  omitted  in  the  last  year  of  those  oentariei 
not  diyisible  by  4 ;  and  thus  that  97  days  instead  of  100  shoold  be  inserted  in 
400  years.  ^  The  Gregorian  Calendar  was  almost  immediately  adopted  in  aB 
Boman  Catholic  coontries,  and  to  compensate  for  the  error  already  incnned,  10 
days  were  dropped.  The  change  was  not  admitted  into  England  until  1752, 
when  11  days  were  dropped  between  the  2d  and  14th  September,  from  which 
arose  the  distinction  between  Old  and  New  Style,  Bossia  and  other  coontries 
which  follow  the  Greek  church,  still  retain  the  original  Julian  Calendar,  and 
hence  their  dates  are  now  12  dajs  bebind  those  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 

According  to  the  Gregorian  scheme  by  which  three  leap  years  are  omitted  ia 
400  years- 
Length  of  the  Gregorian  Tear  Ixong S65d.  5h.  49m.  12s. 

True  length  of  the  Solar  Tear  being S65d.  5k.  48m.  ol^s. 

Therefore  the  Gregorian  Tear  is  too  long  by 20|s» 

An  excess  which  will  not  amoont  to  1  &y  in  4500  years. 

If  the  insertion  of  a  day  be  omitted  each  4000th  year — 
Length  of  year  according  to  cyde  of  4000  years,  365d.  5h.  48m.  5(^ 

which  is  too  short  by  1  second — a  deficiency  which  will  not  amoont  to  a  day 
m  70,000  years. 

LaMroBi.  HccnlaiD. — ^We  may  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
loiiger  divisions  of  time,  the  Lustrum  and  tlie  Seculum, 

The  word  Lustrum^  (see  p.  170,)  derived  from  Zuo,  signified  properiy  the 
expiatory  sacrifice  offered  up  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  people  by  the  Oensoro  at 
the  end  of  every  five  years,  the  period  daring  which  these  magbtrates  originally 
held  office.  Hence  Lustrum  was  used  to  denote  a  space  of  five  years^  and  the 
Censors  in  performing  the  sacrifice,  were  said  Condere  lustrum^  to  bring  the 
Lustrum  to  a  close.  Varro,  in  explaining  the  term,  derives  it  from  Luere^  in 
the  sense  of  to  pay — ^Lustkum  nominatum  tempus  quinquennaU  a  Zuendb,  id 
est  solvendo^  quod  quinto  ouomie  anno  vectigalia  et  uUrotributa  per  censores 
persolvebantur.  (L.L.  VI.  $  2.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  quinto  quoque  anno,  according  to  the  Roman 
method  of  oompotation,  might  mean  every  fourth  year,  and  ^tn^eiiaale 
tempuSf  a  term  of  four  years^  just  as  Cicero  (De  Orat  UL  32.)  calls  the  Olympie 
games — Maxima  iUa  quinquennaUs  celebrUas  ludorvm ; '  but  since  we  kaaw 

1  Tbvi  no  Itttorealatlon  t$km  plaoe  In  the  yeu^  1900,  2100.  SMO,  SSOQ.  saOO,  Immvm  th« 
nnmbers  19.  91.  S9.  83,  i.\  tra  not  dlTUiblo  by  4,  but  all  of  theaob  accordloy  to  the  old  SJStc■^ 
ironid  haT«  baen  l««p  yeara. 

i  llila  it  aTldantly  in  rofaronco  to  tbe  Oraak  ezprttiioD  nttrntr^it. 
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from  othor  aonroes  that  thf  Cenaon  originally  held  office  for  five  yean,  and  that 
the  taxes  were  fanned  oat  npoD  five  years*  leases,  the  interpretation  of  the  above 
passage  is  not  open  to  donbt.  We  may  add,  that  wherever  the  word  Lustrum 
oocofs  in  the  older  writers,  it  ia  always  in  connection  with  the  duties  of  tlie 
Censors. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  age  of  Ovid,  a  confusion  seems  to  have  arisen^ 
and  the  meaning  of  Lug^rum  was  no  longer  definite ;  in  Amor.  III.  vi.  27. — 
Nondum  Trim  fuU  lustris  ohsessa  duoh^ — it  unquestionably  stands  for  five 
years;  and  also  in  Fast.  III.  119,  where  the  10  month  year  of  Romulus  is 
described — Ergo  auimi  indociUs  et  adhuc  ratione  carentes  »>  MensUnis  egerunt 
lustra  minora  decern^  i.e.  the  Lustra  were  too  short  by  10  months.  But  with 
singular  inconsistency,  a  few  lines  farther  on,  (165,)  where  he  is  explaining  the 
Julian  Year,  and  the  intercalation  of  the  Dies  Bissextus — Uic  anni  modus  est ; 
in  lustrum  accedere  debet  >«  Quae  consummatur  partibus  una  dies — Lustrum 
must  certainly  denote /our  years. 

Again,  in  Trist.  IV.  x.  96.  compared  with  the  £.  ex  P.  IT.  vi.  5.  we  see  the 
Boman  Lustrum  identified  with  the  Grecian  Olympiad,  each  being  supposed 
equal  to  five  years.  As  we  come  down  lower,  Pliny  twice  in  one  chapter  (H.N. 
II.  47.)  calls  the  four-year  eyde  of  the  Julian  year  a  Lustrum ;  we  find  in 
inscriptions  the  intervals  between  the  successive  exhibitions  of  the  Capitoline 
nunes  instituted  by  Domitian,  and  celebrated  eveiy  four  years,  designated  as 
Lustra ;  *  and  in  the  third  century,  the  original  force  of  the  term  seems  to  have 
been  quite  forgotten,  for  Censorinus,  in  defining  the  Lustrum  or  Annus  Magnus^ 
seems  to  be  ignorant  that  it  ever  did  differ  from  the  Olympiad,  or  denote  any 
period  but  four  years. 

This  uncertainty  may  probably  be  traced  to  the  irregularity  with  which  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Lustrum  was  peilformed.  It  was  omitted  sometimes  from  sfiper- 
stitious  motives,  as  when  we  read  in  Livy  III.  22. — Census  actus  eo  anno, 
(B.C.  460,)  Lustrum  propter  CapiioUum  captum^  consulem  occisum^  condi 
reUgiosum  juit — and  often  from  other  causes,  for  upon  looking  over  the  Fasti 
Capitolini,  in  which  the  Censors  are  registered,  and  the  letters  h.  F.  attached  to 
the  names  of  those  who  completed  this  rite,  we  shall  find  that  although  the  usual 
interval  is  five  years,  yet  not  nnfireqnently  six  and  seven  were  allow^  to  elapse, 
while  occasionally  it  was  repeated  after  four  only.  These  facts  seem  to  account 
for  the  inconsistencies  of  the  later  Boman  writers,  without  going  so  fiir  as  Ideler, 
who  oudntains  that  Lustrum  never  was  used  for  a  fixed  space  of  time. 

The  duration  of  the  Seculum  was  a  theme  of  controversy  among  the  Bomans 
themselves  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  The  historians  and  antiquaries  seem  all  to 
have  agreed  that  the  Seculum  was  a  period  of  100  years,  while  the  Quindecem- 
viri,  the  priests  to  whom  was  intrusted  the  custody  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
reposing,  it  would  seem,  upon  the  testimony  of  their  sacred  registers,  asserted 
that  110  years  was  the  interval  at  which  the  solemn  Ludi  Secularesy  which 
marked  the  dose  of  each  Seculum^  had  ever  been  and  ought  to  be  celebrated. 
The  Locus  classicus  on  this  snlject  is  in  Censorinus  (17.)  ' 

Censorinus  has  preserved  also  the  conflicting  statements  with  regard  to  the 
actual  celebintion  of  these  games  from  the  time  of  their  institution,  and  his  dates 
are  all  fixed  by  the  consuls  in  office  at  the  time.    They  are  as  follows : — 

1  OruMr  C  I.  CCCZXXII.  S.    Cmtoria  11 

S  Sm  alto  VftiTO  L.Lu  VL  f  11.    FanL  DIae  t.T.  Steulnnu  l.wH,  p.  S2S    Th«  eorrctp«iidii.|| 
luiMf  In  Fcttttf  U  too  much  mnUUted  to  afford  any  lofomatloB. 
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intiM,  y»ap,  and  Uvy,  - 
Km  CeDMriniu,  Cn.  G^ 
8,  and  Caimu  He- 
lu,  who  Hved  U  lh« 
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Tfae  fifth  bj  AngortiM, A.U.C.  7S7  <h  B.C.  17 

The  nzth  brClaDdint, A.D.C.  600  or  AJ>.  47 

Tbi  uvcnth  b7  Donutiwi, A.U.C.  841  or  A.D.  88 

The  eighth  bj  Septiiniiu  Stvenit, A.U.C.  957  or  AJ>.  2M 

To  Utenipt  todiaooTertheaaiue<whidiledtothuatnDgediugt«emait  would 

be  abaoloU  wwH  of  tinie.     We  can  icexodj  iumtUa  to  beliera  that  the  oompo' 

'   u  of  the  XV-Tiri  were  tHmmed  to  BSrre  bc  md ;  hot  it  i»  remaitable  iW 
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IHE  HIUTABT  AND  NAVAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  BOfiiANS. 


L  Meutabt  AjTAHtfl. 

In  aU  diflciusions  with  regard  to  the  Ifilitaiy  affairs  of  the  Romans,  the  extent 
of  the  aabject  ahonld  never  be  forgotten.  For  nine  hundred  yean  they  pmsned 
an  aknoat  omntemtpted  career  of  conquest,  and  thirteen  centmies  more  passed 
away  before  the  empire  thna  formed  was  completely  dismembered.  If  we  confine 
oorselves  to  the  former  period  alone,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  whole  energies 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  nation  were  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  war  both  as  a 
science  and  an  art,  it  becomes  evident  that  tiie  changes  and  modifications  in 
'  general  principles  and  in  practical  details  introduced  during  that  lengthened  space, 
must  have  been  almost  countless,  and^hat  we  shall  be  guilty  of  a  grievous  error 
if  we  suppose  that  statements  which  are  true  with  regard  to  any  one  epoch  will 
hold  good  for  alL  We  must  therefore  endeavour,  as  far  as  our  materiids  will 
permit,  to  exhibit  a  view  of  a  Roman  Armv  at  epochs  fiir  removed  fit>m  each 
other,  and  thus,  if  possible,  to  form  some  idea  of  what  took  place  during  the 
intervals.  With  regard  to  one  epoch  only  is  our  information  lull  and  aatis&ctozy. 
Folybius,  himself  an  experienced  oommander,  who,  as  the  fiiend  and  companion 
of  the  younger  Scipio,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  studying  the  militazy  system 
ef  Rome,  when  the  discipline  of  her  armies  was  most  pofect,  and  when  the 
physical  and  moral  character  of  her  soldiers  stood  highest,  has  transmitted  to  us 
an  account  of  the  Roman  Army,  as  it  existed  when  he  composed  his  history,  so 
complete  in  evdry  particular  that  our  curiosity  is  fiiHy  satisfied.  With  regard  to 
other  epochs,  however,  we  depend  entirely  upon  scattered  notices  contained  in  the 
dassidd  writers ;  but  although  these  are  verv  numerous,  and  are  dispersed  over 
the  works  of  authors  in  every  department  of  Hterature,  they  but  too  often  convey 
little  instruction,  for  the  writers  and  those  for  whom  ihtj  wrote  were  so  familiar 
with  such  topics,  that  Aere  is  very  rarely  more  than  a  passing  idlusion,  unaccom- 
panied by  comment  or  illustration.  Li  what  follows  we  shaD,  in  accordance 
with  the  plan  hitherto  pursued,  restrict  ourselves  in  a  great  measure  to  the  period 
of  the  rqmblic,  adding  a  few  explanations  of  the  more  important  alterations 
introduced  under  the  earlier  Emperors.^ 

Cmmaiiuaimn  of  a  WLmmmm  Armj. — ^A  reguhlf  Roman  Army,  consisting  of 


1 1  would  TeotaM  to  vafer  for  ftiller  Infiinnatlon  on  mim  of  the  mattOTt  trMtod  of  In  this 
Chaptflr  to  tbo  artiolot,  Aoibs,  Aombii,  Ala,  CASTnA,  Esbboitds,  Fkoiaues,  Otatio,  SrouA, 
TmiovPHVt,  written  by  me  fbr  the  Diotlonery  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqnltiee,  edited  t^ 
Dr.  w.  Smith.    We  maj  alio  rate  htn,  oaos  for  all,  to  our  great  aathoritj,  Polybini,  v£ 
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Infantiy  (Ptditatus)  and  oavaliy,  {E(piatu»^)  was,  in  the  earlier  ages,  oompoted 
of  Roman  citizens  exclusively,  who  were  enrolled  in  Brigades  termol  Legumes. 

As  Latiam  and  the  rest  of  Italy  were  gradually  subjugated,  the  different  statei 
received  iuto  alliance  became  bocmd  by  Uie  terms  of  their  respective  treaties  to 
fiimish,  when  called  upon,  a  contingent  of  soldiers,  horse  and  foot.  These  were 
enrolled  in  battalions  distinct  from  those  composed  of  Roman  citizens,  were 
designated  SocU  nomenque  Lcdinum^  or  simply  5ocii,  and  were  diothed, 
equipped,  and  paid  by  the  communiUes  to  which  they  belonged. 

When  Rome  had  extendi  her  dominion  beyond  Italy,  foreign  Kings  or  Chiefs 
in  alliance  with  the  republic  frequently  supplied  bodies  of  troops,  who,  under 
the  name  ofAuxiliares  or  AuxiUa,  served  along  with  the  Romani'  and  iSock. 
Thus  as  early  as  B.C.  218,  we  find  GalH  Equites  under  Scipio  at  the  bat  Je  of 
the  Tidnus,  and  soon  afterwards  we  are  told  that  no  less  than  2200  (duo  mStia  fj 
peditum  et  ducenii  equites)  of  the  AuxiUares  GalU  deserted  to  Hannibal  (Liv. 
XXI.  46.  48.) 

Fordgners  receiving  pay,  that  is.  Mercenaries  in  the  limited  sense  ot  the  word, 
were  not  employed  until  B.C.  218,  when  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain  offered  to  serve 
under  the  Roman  Generals  for  the  same  hire  which  they  had  received  from  the 
Carthagmians,  and  their  proposal  was  accepted  (Liv.  XXIV.  49.)  For  a  con- 
siderable period,  however,  the  mercenaries  in  a  Roman  Army  were  few  in 
number,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  Corps  rused  in  particular  localities,  where  the 
natives  wei%  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the  use  of  some  particular  weapon.  Sueh 
were  the  Slingers  (Funditores)  from  the  Balearic  Isles,  the  Archers  (SaffiUaru) 
of  Crete,  and  the  Javelm-men  (laadatores')  of  Mauretania. 

After  the  Social  War,  (B.C.  88,)  when  all  the  subject  states  of  Italy  were 
admitted  to  the  full  Civitas^  the  distinction  between  Romani  and  Socii  altogether 
disappeared,  and  the  armies  from  that  time  forward  were  made  up  of  Romaui 
milUes  and  AuxUia,  the  latter  being  in  part  famished  by  foreign  princes  who 
were  allowed  to  retain  a  nominal  independence  under  the  title  of  allies,  but 
principally  mercenaries  recruited  among  the  most  waijike  tribes  of  Gaul,  Ger- 
many, lUyria,  Pannonia,  Thrace,  and  other  frontier  provinces.  The  number  of 
these  went  on  constantly  increasing,  and  in  the  first  centuiy  of  the  empire  they 
already  formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  really  effident  troops. 

The  BomaB  Soldier. — It  was  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  Roman  polity 
that  the  state  had  at  all  times  a  right  to  demand  military  service  from  its  mem- 
bers, and  hence  every  male  dtizen  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-six 
was  bound,  when  required,  to  enrol  himself  in  the  ranks.     But  service  in  the 
Army  was  regarded  not  merely  as  a  duty  and  an  obligation,  but  as  a  privilege. 
For  many  ages,  the  only  avenue  to  favour  and  power  was  by  the  path  of  military 
distinction ;  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Polybius,  no  one  could  stand  candidate 
for  the  lowest  of  the  great  oflSces  of  state  until  he  had  served  for  twenty  years 
in  the  Infantiy  or  ten  years  in  the  Cavalry.    Moi*eover,  by  the  constitntion  of 
Servius  Tullius,  none  were  permitted  to  serve  as  regular  troops,  except  Ingemd 
bdongingto  the  five  classes;  Libertiniy  Proletarii^  and  Capite  Censi  being  alike 
excluacd,  except  in  seasons  of  great  emergency,  when  all,  without  distinction, 
were  called  out,  and  even  youths  under  seventeen  and  men  above  forty-nx 
were  enrolled.    On  one  occasion  during  the  second  Punic  War,  wben  Rome  was 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  a  large  corps  of  volunteer  slavvs  was  raised, 
who  eventually  received  their  freedom  as  a  reward  for  their  faithful  and  effkient 
aid.^     One  of  the  most  momentous  oi  the  democratic  dianges  introduced  bj 

1  LIT  X.  21.  XXII.  11.  67.  XXin.  as.  XXIY.  IL  14.    AuL  QslL  XVI.  Itt. 
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KariuB  was  the  free  admiMion  of  the  poorest  dozens  to  the  Legions,  ^  a  measure 
which,  especially  after  the  enfranchisement  of  the  subject  states  in  Italj,  had 
the  effect  of  introducing  a  new  class  of  persons,  who,  from  this  time  forward, 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  ordinary  levies.  But  even  before  this  period,  the 
social  position  of  the  Roman  soldiers  had  by  d^;rees  assumed  an  aspect  totally 
different  from  that  which  it  exhibited  for  five  centuries  after  the  foundation 
of  the  city.  At  first,  they  were  mere  militia,  called  out  to  repel  or  retaliate 
the  hostile  incursions  of  neighbouring  tribes,  and  as  soon  as  the  brief  campaign 
•W9B  over,  each  man  retunied  to  his  home  and  resumed  his  peaceful  occupations. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  power  of  the  commonwealth  increased,  the  wars  in 
which  it  was  involved  became  more  complicated  and  tedious,  and  the  same 
army  was  compelled  to  keep  the  field  for  years  in  snocession,  especially  when 
the  scene  of  operations  was  removed  to  Greece  and  Asia.  Hence  the  characters 
of  citizen  and  soldier,  which  were  long  inseparably  connected,  gradually  became 
distinct,  the  line  of  demarcation  became  more  and  more  broadly  marked,  and 
after  the  time  of  Marius,  the  ranks  were  filled  with  men  who  were  possessed 
of  no  property  whatever,  who  were  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  their  pay, 
and  who  were  consequently  soldiers  by  profession.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  imperial  government  was  established  that  the  principle  of  maintaining  at  all 
times  a  large  standing  army  was  fully  recognized ;  but  from  that  time  forward 
military  men  formed  a  large  and  powerftd  order  in  the  state  altogether  distinct 
firom  civilians.    * 

l«cTyla«  s«ldlen. — ^The  Senate,  at  their  first  meeting  after  new  Consuls 
entered  upon  office,  voted  the  number  of  troops  to  be  raised  for  the  current  year, 
and  the  Consuls  then  made  proclamation  (edixerunt)  of  the  day  on  which  they 
proposed  to  hold  a  levy,  (Delectnm  habisrej)  giving  notice  that  all  liable  for 
service  must  attend.  The  proceedings  usually  took  place  in  the  Capitol.  The 
Consuls,  seated  on  their  Cunde  Chairs,  assisted  by  the  Tribuni  MUitares^  caused 
the  tribes  to  be  summoned  in  succession,  the  order  being  determined  by  lot.  The 
list  of  all  who  were  of  the  legal  age  (Aetas  MiUtaris)  was  read  over,  those 
individuals  were  selected  who  app^ired  most  suitable,  and  their  names  were 
entered  on  the  master  roll  (hence  scribere  s>  consaibere  mUUes.^  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  youth  came  forward  eagerly  to  volunteer  their 
services ;  (dare  nomina ;)  but  if  any  one  absented  himself,  or,  being  present, 
refused  to  answer  when  cited,  (miliUam  detrectabat^)  he  nught  be  punished 
summarily  with  the  utmost  severity,  and  even  sold  as  a  slave,'  unless  a  Tribune 
of  the  Plebs  interfered  on  his  behalf. 

After  the  number  was  complete,  the  military  oath  (Saertxmentum)  was  adminis- 
tered to  all  the  recruits,  (Sacramento  adigere  s.  Bogare — Sacramentum  s. 
Sacramento  dicere^^  in  terms  of  which  they  swore  to  obey  their  leaders,  and 
never  to  desert  their  standards.  It  would  appear  fipom  a  passage  in  Panlos 
Diaoonus  compared  with  Polybins,  that  one  individual  was  chosen  to  repeat  the 
formal  words  (verba  concepta)  of  the  oath,  while  all  the  rest  took  upon  them- 
selves the  same  obligation  (iurabant  in  verba)  by  making  the  response  Idem  in 
MX.  *  After  these  preliminaries  were  concluded,  the  new  levies  were  dismissed, 
notice  having  been  given  to  them  to  meet  at  a  given  place  on  a  given  day. 

lAnLOdl.La    BaUost  log.  SS. 

i  LIT.  IV.  S3L  VIL  4.    Cia  pra  CiMoln.  34 

t  Ut.  IL  24.  IIL  sa  lY.  5&  Vlt  11.  XXIL  38.  Cie  d«  OiT.  L  11.  CtM.  B-C  1. 16.  Aal. 
G«ll.  XVL  4.  Paul.  DUe.  •.▼.  traeiwratiomm^  p.  S94.  TiMra  it  a  very  obaeure  paasaf a  In  Livy 
XXIL  IS.  abottt  a  aceond  mllitaix  oath  whioh  no  commantator  baa  arar  axpUinad  ui  a  aaU»> 
fMlory  Buumar.    Compw  Poljli  VL  1ft  aaq^ 
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Wba  anj  pmie  arose,  ClhmmUmM^)  lodi  as  in  ancient  times  waa  caased  hf 
the  report  of  an  inroad  of  the  Gaols,  (GalSau  Ikmrnliiu  I\amitms  GaUki 
fama  airox^  &e.)  the  fixmalities  described  abo've  wve  diapensed  with,  and  al 
who  eoold  bear  anns,  yooog  and  old,  lich  and  poor  alike,  wtre  called  upaa  U 
rise  in  a  mass  lor  the  proteetion  of  their  conntij,  sneh  eoldien  bein|^  tarmed 
Ikimultuartt  or  SMJtanL  When,  under  similar  ciraanstances,  there  waa  time 
to  hold  a  levy,  it  was  condncted  nith  the  utmost  ligonr,  {ddectus  omms  gemerk 
AomJaaan,)  all  the  ordmaiy  pleas  of  exemption,  (aacfltiowgs,)  sndi  as  leDg^  cf 
service  or  q>ecial  indolgenoe,  Qfeneficua^  bemg  suspended,  and  faeooe  tlM 
phnseB— iScriiere  ezerotes  sme  itUa  vaeaAomt  vcnta — Deleetut  Mate  raco- 
tionibus.^ 

When  a  levj  was  aboot  to  be  held  at  Some,  Ibrmal  intimatioa  was  made  to 
the  allied  states  of  the  monber  of  tnwps  which  thej  would  be  required  to  finoiA 
— Item  ad  Socios  Laimumque  nomen,  ad  mtUtei  ex  formmia  acdfieadtm 
mittiaU;  (liv.  IXIL  57;)  and  the  ssme  oomnewaa  probably  adofrtad  witk 
regard  to  the  distant  OoUmiae  Cimmtt  Bomanonim. 

It  b  maaifest  that  after  the  tennination  of  the  Social  War,  when  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Italj  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Boman  dtiaens,  the  Bj^baik 
described  above  oonld  not  have  been  punned,  at  least  exdnsivd^.  When, 
therefore,  volunteers  did  not  come  forward  in  sufficient  numbers,  perMins  temed 
ConqiOMUcres  were  despatched  to  difierent  districts,  who  superintended  aU  the 
details  of  the  Conscription,  which  in  this  case  was  properij  called  Ckmqmsit», 
as  opposed  to  the  ancient  Delectus  held  in  the  city ;  hat  eventuallj  Canquigitto 
and  Delechu  were  used  indifferentlj.  Hence  in  (Scero  and  GsBsar  we  meet  with 
the  phrases — Exercitiu  Ule  noeter,  superbietimo  Iklectu  et  duriseima  Osn- 
quititione  eoUectus  (Gie.  Prov.  Cons.  2.>— /n  omnes  partes  legatos  Cotiqnm- 
toresque  Delecius  habendi  cmua  rmserant;  (Hirt.  de  bell.  AIol  3.)  and  under 
the  empire,  we  find  Tiberius  assigning  as  one  of  the  ressons  which  rendered  it 
neoessaiy  for  him  to  make  a  progrees  through  the  provinces — DeUctSms  sig^ 
plendos  exereUus:  nam  vobaUarium  milUem deessSj  ac  si suppeditet^  non  eadem 
virtute  ac  modestia  agerSj  qida  plerumque  inopes  ac  vagi  sponte  fmHHam 
sumant  (Tacit.  Ann.  lY.  4.)  A  similsr  plan  was  adopted  occasionallj  at  an 
earlier  period  when  great  difficultj  was  experienced  in  procuring  men,  as  ia 
B.C.  212,  when  we  find  two  commiasions  consisting  eadi  of  thne  individnali 
appointed— a^terox,  qui  ciira^  aUeros  qui  ultra  qmnquaffesmum  lapidem  ts 
pagis  forisque  et  conciUabuUs  omnem  copiam  ingenuarum  inspieerent:  el, « 
qui  rohoris  saUs  adfsrenda  arma  habere  tnderentur^  etiamsi  wmdum  latlilari 
aetate  essent^  miUtes  facer ent  (liv.  XXII.  6.) 

Ii«gl«. — ^A  Boman  Armj,  fit>m  the  foundation  of  the  city,  until  the  down&l 
of  the  Western  Empire,  always  oontahied  one  or  more  Brigades,  called  Lbgiokss, 
a  term  which  comprehended  In&ntry,  Cavalry,  and,  after  the  use  of  militaiy 
ennnes  became  common,  Artillery  (Machinae — Tormenta)  also.  The  Legio^ 
nnoer  the  lepoblic,  was  composed  of  Boman  citizens  exclusively ;  and,  therefore,  in 
the  earlier  ages,  an  army  consisted  entirely  of  one  or  more  Legiones^  but  after 
the  subjugation  of  Latinm  and  other  states,  the  words,  Legumes  and  Legionarii 
MiUtes^  indicated  those  who  were  Boman  dtizens,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Socii  and  AuxiUa,  The  number  of  Legumes  raised  annually,  necessarily  varied 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  public  service.  Originally,  four  was  the  ordi- 
naiy  number,  two  for  each  consul,  and  down  to  the  dose  of  the  reptddiOp  two 

1  Ut.  L  37.  IL  26.  HL  4.  3a  YL  &  YIL  11.  8&  VIIL  Sa  X  21.  XZXV.  %.XUV. 
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l>giops,  with  thfir  tomplement  of  SocU  and  AmHa^  hrmeA  a  Canutaris 
JSxercUui.  Duing  the  fieoond  Pimio  War,  the  ibroea  imder  anna  roae  aa  high 
aa  eighteen,  twentjr,  tireirtj-one,  and  even  twen^-thiee  Legiona ;  nnderTiberins, 
the  Btandizig  annj  anuninted  to  tweDty-five  Legumes,  beaideB  ilttxtZia  aboat 
equal  in  strength  to  the  Legiona,  and  the  Imperial  life  Gnards.  ^  The  Legimis 
were  at  first  nnmbered  aooording  to  the  order  in  which  thej  were  raised,  Pnma^ 
Seeunda  .  •  .  Dectma,  fto.,  and  when  they  became  permanent  bodies,  diej 
retained  the  same  nnmbsrs,  like  reeiments  in  our  own  service,  with  the  addition 
of  epithets  derived  from  various  curcomstances ;  these  epithets  being,  in  many 
oases,  rendered  necessary  bj  the  fiust,  that  difierent  Legions  frequently  bore 
the  same  number.  Then  under  the  empire  we  read  of  the  Prima  ItaUcOy  the 
JPrima  AdjiUrix^  the  Prima  MinerviOf  and  the  Prima  Parihica;  of  the 
Sexta  Victrix  and  the  Sexta  Ferrata,  So  also  there  were  five  numbered 
Secwuta^  and  fire  numbered  Tertia^  &o.  The  men  belonging  to  the  Prima^ 
Seeunda^  Tertia  .  .  .  Duodeviceeima  .  .  .  Vicesima^  &o.,  were  designated 
reapeotiydy,  aaiVtmom,  Secundam^  TerHani  .  .  .  Duodevicesimam  .  .  • 
Vicesimamy  &o. 

Number  ofPeditea  in  a  Legion,  1.  The  Legion,  as  established  by  Bomulus, 
contained  8000  foot-soldiers,  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion of  this  number  during  the  regal  period.'  2.  From  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the  number  varied  from 
4000  to  4200,  although,  on  emergencies,  the  strength  was  raised  to  5000,  and 
even  5200*  *  8.  From  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  War,  until  the  ace  of 
Marina,  ^.C.  100,)  the  number  varied  from  4200  to  5200,  seldom  fiOling 
below  5000,  and,  in  some  cases,  rising  as  high  aa  6000.^  4.  From  B.C.  100, 
until  the  downfal  of  the  empire,  the  number  varied  from  5000  to  6200.  From 
the  acceaslon  of  Augustus,  until  the  time  of  Hadrian,  6000  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  aa  the  regidar  complement.' 

Number  of  Suites  in  the  Legion.  From  the  first  establishment  of  the 
hefpoa^  nntQ  the  tmie  of  Marina,  the  number  of  Cavalry  seems  to  have  been 
invariably  800,  except  in  s<ftne  rare  special  casea,  when  it  was  augmented  to 
880  and  io  400.*  After  the  time  of  Marine,  the  Cavahy  in  the  Roman 
armies  consisted  chiefly  of  foreign  troops,  and,  consequently,  were  not  con- 
sidered aa  forming  part  of  the  Legion.  Down  to  the  latest  poiod,  however,  we 
find  Cavalry,  occasionally  at  least,  incorporated  with  the  Legion,  but  not  in 
regnkr  fixed  nnmben,  aa  during  the  first  aix  centnriea  of  the  City. 

Organization  of  ike  Infantry  in  tfte  Legion,  This,  as  we  have  indicated 
above,  must  have  passed  through  many  changes,  which  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
step  by  step,  in  their  gradual  course,  but  we  aro  able  to  trace  the  general  out- 
lines of  the  system  at  certain  epocha  widely  distant  horn  each  other. 

1  LIT  viii  8.  iL  3a  yii.i2&  xxiv.  11.  XXVI.  sa  zxva  as.  xxtl  l  xxtd.  as. 

TmIL  Ann.  IV.  4 

>  Varro  LL.  V.  189.    Pint  fcom.  U. 

S  Li?.  VL  ».  Vll  S5.  XXVIIL  28.  XXL  17.  Dionyi.  VL  41 IX.  1&  PoIjIil  L  16L  H.  U 
IIL  7S. 

4  LIT.  XXa  S&  XXVL  89.  XXXVIL  88.  XXXIX.  88.  XL.  L  la  881  XU.  6L  81.  XLIL8L 
XL1V.  81.    Polybi  in.  107.  VL  sa 

*Tuu}.TnM.».r,8MFmaUumetihte8nitrmm,p.m.  Pint  Ibr. 85.  BoU. &  AppbtL  IClthTid. 
n  Lamprid.  Alas.  B«t.  aa  Vtfvt.  IL  81  B«t.  ad  Vlff.  Xml  VU.  874.  faldorToria.  IX. 
IIL  46.    Saldaa,  HM/ohlni,  ■.▼. 

4  Th«  Roman  antborltlM,  and  XHoaytim,  all  agraa  npon  tbto  point  i  tat  PoljblnL  In  ono 
paiaaf«>  (IIL  107.  eoni».  IL  84.)  tutw  that  tbo  Gavalry  of  tha  Legion  amonntad  to  80  nndar 
ordinary  drcamatanoaa,  and  waa  Ineraaaed  to  80O  In  f  raat  cmamanolaa  only.  Elaawliora. 
howtrar.  (TL  sa)  ha  gWaa  800  aa  tha  nnmhtr,  without  ooBuntDt    For  nombara  beyond 

sua  MO  ut.  xxnL  ai  xl.  8&  xLia  ii 
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(_Fi-»t  EpwA.)    Wecanuy  uotbingof  theitaleofniUten  mim  the  tima  of 
aerrini  Tullioi,  whose  dinsion  of  the  whole  bod;  of  the  cilizen*  into  CUnea  and 
Ceiitnrie«,   wu   ioieparablj   eonoected   vriih   militaTj  conaderUiont.      TIkm 
poBBCBBing  the  lai^eti  uaoant  of  fortune,  wen  boand  to  serre  u  Cavaliy,  while 
the  UDift,  offeosive  and  deTcniire,  of  the  five  CIbsio,  were  distinetlj  ipeciBed, 
ud  dq>etided  npon  the  meani  ponened  by  the  member*  of  each  Claw.     Wb^ 
we  take  these  atacemeitta  in  conneotioD  with  the  positive  aaaertioD  of  livy,  (TIU. 
8,)  we  cannot  lor  »  moment  doubt, 
that  the  Lenon,  in  tha  eariiest  tima, 
was  marsbaSed  in  one  oompaA  aolid 
hodj,     according    to    the    prindite 
of   the  Grecian  Fbalanx.     The  ftre- 
moBt    ranks    wera    occapied    by   the 
dtizeoB   belongiag  lo  the   fint  CSan. 
whose  fortune  ensjiled  them  to  praride 
_  themselves  with   a  complete    snit  of 
dereniive  annoor;   the  diSereDt  par- 
dons of  which  we  beve  enumerated  in 
p.  69,  and  which  will  he  seen  lepc*- 
lented  in  the  annexed  cot  <^  a  Gieek 
beavy-aimed  warrior.      Behind  tbeae, 
those  of  second  and  tbird  Clanes,  ks« 
exposed,   and  thersibre  requiring   Ich 
complete  equipments,  took  tbeir  placec. 
whiie  those  belonging  to  the  fonnh  and 
fifth  Classes  skirmished  with  missikB; 
and  when  tha  conflicting  hosts  came  to 
doM  qnaiters,  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  phalanx,  adding  wdgbt  and  consistent 
to  the  mass  in  the  chai^ 


. ;  but  livy  says  (I.e.)  that  the  cfatnge  took  place  pottquam  (1 
ttipendiarii  facti  sunr — that  is,  after  the  cammenoement  of  the  siege  oi  Veil, — 
arid  conjecture  has  fixed  npon  CsmiUos  the  great  Captain  of  the  fourth  CEnbuy, 
aa  the  individual  by  whom  a  new  order  was  inirodaced.  It  is  certain  that  in 
B.C.  340  we  find  that  the  unwieldy  mass  of  the  Pbalani  bad  been  broken  op 
into  three  disUntit  lines,  each  line  composed  of  small  companies  called  Man^nS, 
the  whole  being  arranged  in  such  a  mauner  that  while  each  line  and  each  com- 
pany could  act  separately,  they  mutually  sopportsd  eadi  other,  and  exeeoled 
combined  movements  with  great  fadlity,  rapidity,  and  precision.  The  delaiW 
are  given  in  the  chapter  of  Uvy,  already  twice  referred  to  above,  which  ia  nnftr* 
tonalely  obscure  if  not  corrupt ;  but  although  doubt  may  exist  with  tegaid  to 
the  force  of  some  expressions,  we  can  fonn  a  distinct  conception  of  the  leadinc 
festores  of  the  new  system.  The  wbde  Legion  when  in  battle  order  was  amyed 
in  three  lines. 

The  foremost  line  (prima  aciet)  was  composed  of  yontbs  in  the  first  bloom  of 
minhnnd,  (jTiiiTm  im  nvim  riitnrrnlmm  nrf  niTVfriniii  ^iifnfmr.)  iihii  iirnniilaiid 
togetiier  nnder  the  genecM  name  of  Hattati,  and  were  divided  into  fifletB 
companies  called  Manipuli,  which  were  drawn  up  separately  at  a  ' 


bom  each  other  {dutanUt  infer  m  atodiatm  ipalium,}  Each  Maaipubit  eon- 
t^oed  nzlT  rank  and  file,  two  officers  called  Cmhiriima,  end  one  etandard 
beant  oiUed  Vtxillariut.    Of  the  sixty  soldien  in  the  Man^ulat,  twtatj 
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earned  only  a  spear  (hastd)  and  javeluu,  (gaeaa^  the  remaining  forty  had 
oblong  shields,  {scuia^)  and  probably  body  armonr  also. 

The  second  line  was  composed  of  men  in  the  full  yigonr  of  life,  {rofnutior 
aeiaSy)  who  were  classed  together  nnder  the  general  name  of  Principea^  and, 
like  the  HastaU^  were  divided  into  fifteen  Manipidu  The  whole  of  the  Ptincipei 
ware  heavily  armed,  and  their  equipments  were  of  the  best  kind  {scuiati  omnei 
ifuignilnts  maxime  armii.) 

The  thirty  ManipuU  of  Hiutad  and  Prindpes  were  comprehended  nnder  the 
gwieral  name  oiAntepUanu 

The  third  line  was  composed,  like  each  of  the  two  former,  of  fifteen  Manipuli^ 
bat  each  of  the  ManipuU  in  the  third  line  was  divided  into  three  sections,  which 
were  called  VexiUa^  because  each  section  had  its  separate  standard.  Under  the 
first  VexiUum  in  each  of  these  triple  ManiouU^  were  ranged  the  TVtant,  veteran 
soldiers  of  tried  bravery ;  nnder  the  second  VexiUum  the  Rorarii^  men  yonnger 
and  less  distin^niished ;  under  the  third  VexiUum  the  Accensi^  less  to  be 
depended  upon  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  (minmae  Jiduciae  fnanttin,)  and 
therefore  placed  in  the  rear. 

The  tactics  of  the  period  cannot  be  described  more  briefly  or  more  deariy  than 
in  the  words  of  the  historian : — 

Ubi  his  ordinJbui  exercituB  instructus  esset^  Hastati  omnium  primi  pugnam 
inibanL  Si  HcataHprofligare  hostem  nonpossent,  pede  presso  eos  retrocedenUs 
in  interwUla  ordinum  PSrincipes  recipiebant:  tunc  Piincipum  pugna  erat; 
Hastati  sequehantur :  TViaru  sub  vexiUis  cojisidehant,  sinistra  crure  porreeto^ 
scuta  innisa  humeris^  hastas  subrecta  cuspide  in  terra  fixas^  haud  secus  quam 
vaUo  septa  inhorreret  acies,  tenentes.  Si  opud  Principes  quoque  haud  satis 
prospers  esset  pugnatum^  a  prima  acie  ad  Triarios  sensim  re/erebantur,  inde 
rtm  AD  TRiABios  RBDI88S,  quum  labcratur^  proverbio  increbruit.  TriarH  eon' 
surgentes,  ubi  in  intervaUa  ordinum  suorum  Principes  et  Hastatos  recepissent^ 
extemplo  compressis  ordintbtts  veJut  claudebant  vias:  unoque  continentiagndncj 
jam  nuUa  spe  post  reUcta^  in  hostem  incedebant;  id  erat  /ormidohsissimuM 
hosU^  quum^  velut  victos  insecuti,  novam  repente  adem  exsurgentem  auetam 
nitmero  cemebanL 

(Third  Epoch,)  The  principles  adopted  in  the  Second  Epoch  probably 
reodved  their  full  development  daring  the  wars  against  the  Samnites,  the 
Greeks  in  Southern  Italy,  and  the  Carthaginians.  The  Third  Epoch  may  be 
regarded  as  extending  from  B.G.  300  to  B.C.  100  or  107.  Here  our  great 
authority  is  Polybius,  whose  remarks  apply  to  a  Legion  of  iOOO  men,  although 
the  number  was  usually  greater  in  his  day. 

The  Legion,  as  during  the  Second  Epoch,  was  marshalled  in  throe  lines,  which 
stfll  bore  the  names  of  Hastati^  Principes^  and  TriariL  The  Hastati^  1200 
in  number,  were,  as  formeriy,  young  men,  and  formed  the  first  line ;  the  iVm- 
cipes,  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  also  1200  in  number,  formed  the  second 
line;  while  the  TVtdrti,  experienced  veterans,  600  in  number,  formed  the 
third  line  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  a  corps  of  li^ht  armed  skirmishers, 
first  organised  B.C.  211,  at  the  siege  of  Capua,  (Liv.  XXvL  4,)  under  the  name 
of  VeUtes  or  Procubitores^  1000  in  number,  who  represented  the  irregular 
bodies  termed  Accensi  and  Rorarii  in  the  eariier  ages.  When  the  numlMr  in 
the  Legion  was  above  4000,  the  additional  men  were  distributed  equally  among 
the  Hastati^  Principes^  and  VeUtes^  the  number  of  the  TriarU  being  fixed 
atfiOO. 

The  deftniive  anna  of  the  Hastati^  Prineipes^  and  TViorit,  were  the  aame^ 
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til  alike  bei^  equipped  in  a  fhll  suit  of  mail,  oonsiBUng  of  a  helmet  (paiea) 
of  bronze,  a  breastpUile  of  chain  or  Male  armour,  (lorica,)  or  a  small  cniraa, 
(thorax  8.  pectoraU^)  a  greave  for  one  leg,  {perea^  and  a  large  shield,  (jcvftcn,) 
made  of  thi(&  reetanguSar  planks,  four  feet  lone  and  two  and  a-hiuf  broad, 
bent  roond  with  the  oonvexity  ontwards,  covered  with  hide  and  bonnd  with 
iron.  As  to  their  ofiensire  weapons,  all  were  famished  with  the  short,  stniglit, 
pointed,  two-edged  Spanish  sword ;  (gladius ;)  in  addition  to  whidi  the  Triarii 
bore  lonff  pikes,  (hcutae^)  whOe  each  man  in  the  HottaJd  and  Princ^KB  carried 
two  of  the  formidable  heavy  javelins,  upwards  of  six  feet  in  length,  called  PUa. 
The  Veiites  had  merely, a  light  casque  covered  with  skin,  a  round  bndJer, . 
(parma^)  a  sword,  and  a  bundle  of  darts  (luistae  veUtares,) 

Hie  HastaHy  Principes^  and  Triarii  were  each  divided  into  10  Mam^m&, 
and  each  Maniptdus  into  two  Centuriae^  so  that  evenr  Legion  contained  SO 
ManipuK  and  60  Centuriae.  The  Vdites  were  not  divided  mto  ManipleB  and 
Centuries,  but  were  dispersed  equally  among  the  three  heavy  armed  linea.  Hie 
word  Ordo  is  very  frequently  employed  as  equivalent  to  Ceniuria^  and  rarely  as 
equivalent  to  Manipulus.    (See  Liv.  YIII.  8,  and  compare  XLIL  84.) 

As  earlv  as  the  second  Punic  War,  pei^aps  eariier,  (AuL  GelL  XVI.  4,)  the 
Manipvh  of  the  Legion  were  combmed  together  in  battalions  called  CoAortes. 
Each  Legion  contained  ten  Cohortes;  each  Cdhors  contained  three  Man^mk 
or  six  Centuriae^  viz.  one  Manipuhu  of  Hastati,  one  of  PnncipeSj  and  one  of 
THan't,  with  their  complement  of  VeUtes.  Observe  that  the  word  Cokors  is 
also  frequently  employed  as  a  general  term  to  denote  anybody  ofsokKers  tmoon- 
nected  with  the  Legion,  (Liv.  IV.  39.  YII.  7.  X.  40.  XXV.  14.  XXX.  86,)  but 
when  used  with  rerarence  to  the  Legion,  always  bears  the  definite  signification 
explained  above. 

It  would  appear  that  during  the  Second  Epoch,  the  Triarii  alone  earned  tte 
Pilum^  and  were  styled  H2ant,  and  hence  the  two  front  lines,  the  Hasiati  ana 
Principes  were  collectively  termed  Antepilani^  (Gomp.  Yarro  L.L.  Y.  §  89,)  and 
these  terms  were  still  employed  to  designate  the  same  divisions  after  the  PUum 
of  the  Triarii  had  been  transforred  to  the  HastaH  and  Principes.  The  stand- 
ards, or  at  least  the  principal  standard,  must  have  originally  b^  borne  b^ween 
the  Principes  and  the  Hastati,  and  hence  the  latter,  or,  in  general,  those  who 
fought  in  the  foremost  ranks,  are  occasionally  designated  as  Anteaigncan^^  the 
front  ranks  themselves  being  called  Principia,^ 

Cavalry  o/ihe  Legion, — ^This  branch  of  the  service  seems  to  have  undergone 
little  change  in  organization  during  the  three  Epochs  which  we  have  dincnwseif 
The  regular  complement  (iustus  equitaius)  attached  to  each  Legion  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  800.  These  were  divided  into  ten  squadrons  called  7\irmae,  of 
thirty  men  each,  and  each  Turma  into  three  Decuriae  of  ten  men  each.  At  Uie 
head  of  each  Decuria  was  a  Decurio,  who  had  an  OpHo  under  him.  The  senior 
Deeurio  in  each  Turma  commanded  the  squadron,  and  the  whole  bo^  of 
Cavalry  was  under  the  command  of  an  officer  who,  in  later  times,  at  least,  was 
named  Praefectus  Alae^  the  term  Ala  bemg  used  to  denote  the  Cavaby  of  the 
Legion,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been  orighially  employed  in  the  fidd  to 
cover  the  flanks  of  the  Infantry,  which  in  the  Phalanx  were  always  vulnerable. 
The  equipment  of  the  Cavalry  was  originally  made  as  light  as  possible,  in  order 
to  secure  rapidity  in  their  evolutions,  and  their  chief  weapon  was  a  long,  thin, 

iUT.ii.M.yii.9s.  vnLiL  ix.90LXxn.iwXXZ.8s: 
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flexible  Itnoe.    Bat,  before  tLe  time  of  PolTbini,  it  had  been  found  AJTiMbla  to 

fumieh  them  witb  &  coirtua,  a  snbstsntial  bnckW,  and  a  Mrong  bearj  ipear. 

Under  the  empire  foreign  Cavaliy  were  to 

be  fonnd  in  the  Soman  nmka  who  were 

cliidbothmaiiandhraMin  acompleteiuit 

of  chiin  or  loale  armonr,  like  tboae  who 

formed  pan  of  the  hoet  of  Antioobae,  and 

vere    called    Calaphracli    or   Loricati 

(Uv.  IXXV.  48.  XXITII.  10.)    Snch 

ia  the  Dacian  repreeented  in  the  annexed 

cnt,  taken  from  Trajsn'i  oolonin. 

SoeU  of  the  Third  EpodL—Wkm  the  (g 
Senate  bad  molved  to  ]evj  a  certain 
nnmber  of  Legiona,  the  Socu  were 
called  npon  to  fdmiah  an  equal  nnmber  of 
InfBotrjjandtwicethennmherofCavaliy.  r 
These  troopa  were,  we  have  every  reasor  ' 
bdieve,  aiined,  eqnipped,  organized,  a 
disdplined  exactly  in  the  tame  manner 
tbe  Beman  Lmona,  the  whole  of  the 
ezpenw  being  defiajed  br  the  atataa  to  which  tbej'  bdonged.  Both  in  tbe 
oatnp  and  when  drawn  np  in  order  of  battle,  the  Infantiy  of  the  aHiee  wia  placed 
on  the  winga  of  the  Legiona,  and  hence  the  worda  Ala,  Alarii,  and  CtAorU* 
Aiariat  are  emptored  to  designate  the  whole  foroe  of  tbe  allies,  both  horae  and 
foot,  and  tbe  two  diviaiona  were  diatingniahed  ai  Dextera  Ala  and  SinUlrn  Ala. 
Ala,  when  need  in  tbia  lenae,  maat  be  carefnll;  distinguiahed  from  Ala  when  it 
ugnifiea  the  800  Roman  horae  which  formed  the  Cavaliy  of  the  Legion,  and 
which  received  their  name  in  like  manner  fix»n  baving  beoi  in  ancient  timea 
emplojed  to  oorer  the  flanka.  Afler  the  aodal  war  tbe  lerma  Alarii  and  Alariot 
Cohorta  were  applied  to  tbe  Avs^iarn.^ 

One  third  of  the  Cavalry  and  one  fifth  of  the  In&ntry  were  alwaya  aeleoted 
from  ihe  whole  bod;  &>eu  in  each  anny,  and  attended  upon  tbe  Cooaol,  nikder 
the  name  of  £zrraordiruim.i 

{FoaHh  ^pocL)    Tbia  may  be  regarded  aa  including  tbe  centni7  « 


vaby.  p 

I,  and  \ 
net  M    ' 


itelT  preceded  a 

We  have  wready  had  oocanon  to  notice  important  innoratioaa  which  belong  to 
tbe  earlier  portion  of  tbii  Epoch— tbe  free  admiaaion  of  iVoleun'i,  Cnptte  Coui, 
and  probabV  of  Xtbertint  uao,  which  took  place  nnder  tbe  mflaenoe  of  Marina 
— the  removal  of  all  diilinctionB  between  Bammi  MUila  and  SoeU,  which  waa 
s  reanlt  of  the  Sodal  War— and,  finaUy,  tbe  emploTment  of  foreign  Cavalry  to 
the  almost  total  excloeion  of  Romam  Equila.  But  in  addition  to  theee  general 
cbaogei  in  tbe  oonetitntion  o{  the  army,  then  are  aoma  matlen  connected  with 
the  oi?anization  of  the  Legion  itself  which  lone  themselves  imoQ  our  attention. 

I.  From  tbe  oommencemait  of  thia  Epoch,  the  name*  Hadad,  iVmc^wi, 
and  Triarii,  as  ^tplied  to  claaeea  of  Legionary  aoldiera,  altogether  diaappev,  and 
we  mnat  coodnde  that  the  ancient  order  of  battle  bad  fkUen  into  diinae.  Tb« 
diatribntion  of  the  men  into  CeafuHoe,  Manipuli,  and  CohorUt  itill  prevaOed, 
tbe  mntiud  lelationt  of  thcoe  diviaiong  being  the  tame  aa  daring  tbe  thiid  ^odi, 

1  auL  <M\.  XVL  *.  ut.  X.  M.  4s  zxvn.  i.  xxx  ii.  xxxl  ti.  Chs.  B.a  l  sl 
ac.  i.Ti.  cift  m  FuB.  iL  11. 

(Uv.  XXTU.I1.XXXV.1.    rank  VI.  K 
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that  18  to  saj,  each  Legio  coDtamed  ten  Cohories^  each  Cokors  three  Mcan^fntSt 
and  each  Manipulus  two  Centuriae. 

2.  The  VelUes  are  no  longer  mentioned,  their  place  being  mpplied  by  Taenia' 
tores^  Funditores,  Sagittarii^  and  other  light-armed  auxiliaries,  oomprehoxied 
under  the  general  expression,  Levis  Armatura.  The  ancient  word  Ferentarn 
is  used  both  by  Sallust  and  Tacitus  to  designate  the  skirmishers  of  an  annj. 
(Sallast.Cat.  GO.  Tacit.  Ann.  XII.  85.  Yarro  L.L.  YIL  §  57.  Kon.  Maroefl. 
8.T.  DeatrioneSy  p.  356,  and  B.y.  Ferentarii^  p.  357.  ed  Gerl.  PaoL  Diaei 
B.Y.  Ferentariiy  p.  85.  93.) 

S.  The  whole  of  the  Legionaries  were  now  equipped  exactly  alike.  AH  won 
the  same  defensive  armour,  and  all  were  armed  with  the  PUum  to  the  ezdusioii 
of  the  Hasta, 

4.  When  it  became  necessary  to  execute  any  rapid  movement,  a  certain 
nnmber  of  the  most  active  Legionaries  were  selected,  and,  having  been  relieved 
of  the  heavier  portion  of  their  equipments,  were,  for  die  time  being,  called 
Expediti  Milites^  Expeditae  Cohortes^  or  the  like,  but  these  terms  do  not 
designate  a  separate  class  of  soldiers. 

5.  The  foreign  Troops  were  distributed  into  Cohortes  of  Infantry  and  Alaedl 
Cavalry,  but  of  the  internal  organization  of  these  bodies  we  Imow  little  or 
nothing. 

Officers  of  the  Legion. — Tribuni.  Centurioves.  Optiones,  The  offioen 
of  highest  rank  in  the  Legion  were  the  Tribuni,  of  whom  there  were  originally 
three;  but  when  Pol v bins  wrote,  the  number  had  been  increased  to  six.  For  a 
long  period  the  nomination  of  the  Tribuni  was  vested  in  the  Consuls,  who  com- 
manded the  Legions  to  which  they  were  attached,  but  in  B.C.  361,  the  pe<^le 
assumed  the  right  of  electing  as  many  as  they  thought  fit,  and  from  that  time 
forward,  or  at  least  from  B.C.  811,  apportion  of  them  were  always  chosen  in  the 
Comitia  Tributa,  and  the  choice  of  the  remainder  left,  as  before,  to  the  com- 
manders-in-chief.* Polybius  asserts,  that  no  one  could  be  nominated  Tribunes 
until  he  had  served  for  ten  years  in  the  Infantry,  or  five  in  the  Cavalry,  and 
this  rule,  although  occasionally  violated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  elder  Scipio,  (Ut. 
XXII.  53,)  was  probably  observed  with  considerable  strictness  during  the 
republic.  But  among  the  privileges  granted  by  Augustus  to  Senators,  he  per* 
mitted  their  sons  to  assume  tlie  Lotus  Clavus,  (p.  223,)  and,  if  they  entered  the 
army,  they  at  once  received  commissions  as  2W6uni,  and  hence  such  persons 
were  denominated  Tribuni  Laticlaviu* 

Each  battalion  of  «Socu,  corresponding  in  numbers  to  the  Roman  Legion,  was 
commanded  by  six  Prae/ecti  Sociorum,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Conaol,  and 
corresponded  to  the  Tribuni  in  the  Legion. 

Next  in  rank  to  the  Tribuni,  were  the  Centuriones,  sixty  in  number,  each 
having  the  command  of  a  Centuria.  They  were  nominated  by  the  TH&uin, 
who  Mere  bound  to  select  the  most  meritorious ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
appointments  were  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  commander-in-chief.  (Lhr. 
XLII.  33.)  Although  each  Centurion  had  the  command  of  one  CentwriOf  and 
no  more,  they  were  not  all  upon  an  equality  in  rank,  but  a  regular  syston  of 
precedence  was  established,  extending  to  the  whole  number.  We  are  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  not  only  was  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Triarii  regarded 
as  more  honourable  tlian  in  those  of  the  Principes,  and  in  the  Principa 

I  LIT.  Vlt  5.  34.  IX.  9a  XXVir.  36.  XLlt  S\.  XUTL  H.    Poljb.  VI.  19. 

s  Buet  OoUr.  sa  Dom.  10.  oomp.  Otho.  10,  where  we  find  mention  made  of  e  Tribv 
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than  in  the  Htutati,  but  that  the  Maniples  in  each  line  were  numbereA 
from  one  to  ten,  and  took  precedence  according  to  these  nnmbcrs.  Hence 
there  woold  be  a  regular  gradation  from  the  Centurion  who  commanded 
the  right  wing  or  Century  of  the  first  Maniple  of  the  TWart'i,  down  to  the 
Centurion  who  commanded  the  left  wing  or  Century  of  the  tenth  Maniple 
of  the  Hastati*  The  Centurion  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  first 
Maniple  of  the  Triarii,  was  entitled  Primtpilusj  or  Centurio  primipiU^  and 
was  said  Diicere  primum  pilum.  To  his  charge  was  committed  the  Aquila 
or  great  standard  of  the  Legion.  He  ranked  next  to  the  Tribunes,  and  had 
a  seat  in  the  Consilium,  or  Council  of  War.  The  first  Centurion  of  the 
Prindpes  was  styled  Primus  Princeps;  the  first  Centurion  of  the  Hastad,  in 
like  manner.  Primus  Hastatus;  and  these  and  similar  designations  were 
retained  after  the  classes  of  Hastati^  Prindpes  and  Triarii  were  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  the  Legion.  We  have  remarked  above,  that  Ordo  is  by  most 
writers  used  'as  synonymous  with  Centuria,  and  hence,  with  reference  to  the 
oomparative  rank  of  the  different  Centuries,  we  meet  with  such  phrases  as 
primi  ordines^  superiores  ordines^  inferiores  ordines,  infimi  ordines;  and  a 
Centurion  who  commanded  one  of  the  higher  companies  was  said  Ducere  JioneS" 
turn  ordinem. 

Each  Centurion  had  under  him  a  subaltern  or  lieutenant,  named  by  himself, 
who  was  termed  Optio^  and  there  was  also,  in  each  century,  an  ensign  or 
•tandanl-bearer,  (sifjni/er^)  who  was  probably  regarded  as  a  petty  officer. 

Legati,    In  addition  to  the  regular  officers  of  the  Legion,  a  prcneral  or  pro- 
vincial governor  usually  nominated,  with  the  consent  of  tJie  Senate,  Legati^ 
that  is  lieutenant-generals  who 
were  not  attached  to  any  one 
corps,  but  who  exercised  a  gen- 
eral superintendeuce  under  his         

orders,  when  he  was  present,  and    ^  | |       | |        ( | 

acted  as  h is  reprcsenttiti  ves  when  

he  was  absent.     We  hear  of  I    <^    I 

Legati  under  Consuls  and  Die- 

tators  from  a  very  early  period; 

the  number  seems  to  have  been 

originally  two,  one  for  each  of 

two  Legions  which  constituted 

a  Cansuktris  ExerciUis^  but  in 

alter  times  the  number  varied 

according  to  the  magnitude  of 

the  army,  and  the  nature  of  the 

aervioe.^ 

Agmen.— The  arrangement 
of  a  Consular  Army  on  the  March 
(^Agmen)  as  described  by  Poly- 
bios,  will  be  understood  from 
the  annexed  representation.  A, 
Extraordinarii  Pedites.  B, 
DtxUra  Ala  Sociorum  (Pedites.)  C,  Impedimenta  belonging  to  A  and  B. 
D,  i^egio  Romano.  E,  Impedimenta  of  D.  F,  Legio  Romana.  6,  Impedi* 
mmUa  of  F.    H,  Impedimenta  of  E.    K,  Sinistra  Ala  Sociorum. 

1  Uv.  IL  M.  IV.  17.  XLIIL  1.    Ballast.  Ins.  «L    Clo.  nro  8«xt  14.    NefM  ACkC 
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The  Cavaliy  did  not  maintain  a  fixed  position,  sometimeB  riding  in  adraiieei 
or  upon  the  flanks,  as  drcnmstanoes  might  demand,  and  sometimes  faDing  into 
the  rear  of  the  division  to  which  thej  belonged.  When  anj  appnehenaion  was 
entertained  of  an  attack,  the  different  corps  followed  each  other  doselj,  ao  as  to 
exhibit  a  compact  body,  and  this  was  termed — Quadraio  agmme  iacedare, 
"When  danger  was  anticipated  from  behind,  the  jExtra4>rdmarn  broogfat  up  the 
rear  instead  of  leading  the  van. 

AcIm. — ^The  disposition  of  an  army  in  battle  order  (Ack$)  must,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  depended  upon  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  npon  tactics  adopted 
by  the  force  opposed  to  them.  Certain  e^ieral  principles  were,  however, 
observed  daring  the  different  epochs,  to  whi(£  we  have  referred  above,  in  draw- 
ing up  the  oonstitnent  parts  of  each  Legion,  so  as  to  insure  the  greatest  amount 
of  mutual  support,  whether  acting  on  the  offimsive  or  defenuve. 

During  the  First  Epoch,  the  whole  body  of  the  Infantry  being  marshalled  In 
the  solid  mass  of  a  phalanx,  the  great  object  would  be  to  keep  the  front  id  the 
phalanx,  which  presented  an  impenetrable  wall  of  waniors  dad  in  fbll  soits  el 
armour,  turned  towards  the  enemy,  an  attack  upon  the  rear  or  flanks  being 
fatal,  if  executed  with  boldness  and  resolution. 

The  system  pursued  during  the  Second  Epoch  is  suffidently  intdligible  from 
the  narrative  of  livy  as  given  above,  (p.  382,)  according  to  which  A  will  repre- 

B 


} 


(2) }.    C 

(8) _ 

sent  the  15  Maniples  of  HastaH^  B  the  15  Manmles  of  Princ^,  and  C  the  15 
triple  Maniples,  consisting  of  (1)  Triarii^  (2)  JSoram,  and  (3)  Accaui, 

During  Uie  Third  Epoch  we  have  still  the  three  lines,  A  bang  the  10  Maniples 
of  HastaH  in  fiont,  B  the  10  Maniples  of  Prindpes  in  the  centre,  and  C  the  10 

A 

Maniples  of  Triarii  in  the  rear  as  a  reserve,  while  the  Velites^  or  skirmiaherar 
acted  in  front  or  on  the  flanks  as  circumstances  might  demand,  and  when  driven 
in,  retired  through  the  openings  between  the  Maniples,  and  rallied  in  the  rear. 

"Wben  we  reach  the  Fourth  Epoch,  the  HastaU,  Princ^^  and  Triarii  have 
dis^>peared,  and  the  Roman  generals  found  by  experience  thst  it  was  necessary 
to  vuy  tiidr  tactics  aooordinff  to  the  varying  modes  of  war&re  pracdsed  by 
their  barbarian  foes.  It  woula  appear  that  CsBsar  did  not  adhere  to  any  fixed 
system,  but  each  cohort  was  kept  distinct,  and  spaces,  as  of  old,  wane  left  between 
the  Maniples ;  the  young  soldiers  were  no  longer  placed  in  firont,  bnt  the  van 
was  led  by  the  Veterans. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  notice  some  dasses  of  soldiers  which  sprang  up 
bnmediatdy  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.    Under  this  head  we  shall 
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deicribe,  1.  Praetoriae  Cohortes.    2.  Cohortes  Urbantte,    S.  CdharUs  Vigi* 
iunL    4.  VexiUariL 

1.  PrscMrfauU.— The  oOEDxnander-in-cbief  of  a  Boman  army  wu  attended  by 
a  select  detachmeiit,  which,  imder  the  name  of  Cohors  Ptaetoria^  remained  doselj 
attadied  to  his  penon  in  the  field,  ready  to  execnte  hia  orden,  and  to  ffoard  him 
fitim  any  sadden  attack.  Unless  livy  (IE.  20)  has  carelessly  trannerred  the 
usages  with  which  he  himsdf  was  fiunOiar,  to  the  earliest  ages  of  the  common- 
wealth, somethmg  analogous  to  a  Cohors  Praetoria,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Boman  armies  soon  after  the  expnlsion  of  the  Kings;  but  Festos  seems  to  have 
ascribed  the  institation  to  Sdpio  AfHcanus.*  At  all  erents,  bodies  of  this 
description  are  frequently  mentioned  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  but  they 
oon^sted  of  individuals  selected  from  the  ordinary  troops,  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  never  constituted  a  distinct  brandi  of  the  service.' 

Augustas,  following  his  usual  line  of  policy,  retained  the  ancient  name  of 
Praetoriae  Cchortes^  whfle  he  entirely  changed  their  character.  He  levied  in 
Etruria,  Umbria,  aneient  Latinm,  and  the  old  CdonieB,  nine  or  ten  Cohorts,  * 
consisting  of  a  thousand  men  each,  on  whom  he  bestowed  double  pay  and 
superior  privileges.  These  fbrmed  a  permanent  corps,  who  acted  as  the  Imperial 
Ufe  Goards,  ready  to  overawe  the  Senate,  and  to  suppress  any  sudden  pc^ular 
oommotion.  To  avoid  the  aUurm  and  irritation  which  would  have  been  exdted 
by  presence  of  such  a  ^xtw  in  the  c^)ital,  three  Cohorts  only  were  stationed  in 
Bome  itself,  whilst  the  remamder  were  dispersed  in  the  adjacent  towns  of  Italy* 
But  after  fifty  years  of  peace  and  servitude,  Tiberius  ventured  on  a  dedsive 
measure  whidi  riveted  the  fetters  of  his  coun^.  Under  the  pretence  of  reliev* 
ing  Italy  fipom  the  burden  of  militaiT  quarters,  and  of  introducing  stricter 
dtsdpline  among  the  guards,  he  assembled  them  at  Bome  in  a  permanent  camp, 
(^Castra  Praetoria^  strongly  fortified,  and  placed  on  a  commanding  dtuation 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Yiminal.*  Their  number  was  subsequently 
increased  by  Yitellins,  to  sixteen  thousand.  * 

The  power  widded  by  the  Fnetoiians  was  necessarily  so  great,  and  was  so 
fully  anweciated  by  themsdves,  that  each  Prince,  upon  his  accession,  found  it 
expedient  to  pfopitiate  their  vanity  by  flattering  compliments,  and  to  purchase 
thdr  allegiance  by  extravagant  donations.  Thdr  insolence  was  increased  by  every 
fresh  concession,  untQ  at  length  it  reached  a  climax  when,  after  the  murder  of 
Pertinax,  they  put  up  the  empire  to  sale,  and  made  it  over  to  Didius  Julianus, 
as  the  highest  bidder.  After  the  downfal  of  this  pretender,  they  were  disgraced 
and  disbanded  by  Septimius  Severus,  who,  however,  revived  the  institution  upon 
a  new  modd,  and  increased  the  number  to  about  40,000.  The  Praetoriaas  had, 
orignially,  been  recruited  in  Italy  exdusivdy,  and,  in  process  of  time,  in 
Hmdonia,  Noricum,  and  Spain  afio.  But  under  Severus  they  were  composed 
of  picked  men  and  tried  warriors,  draagfated  from  all  the  fii)ntier  legions,  who, 
as  a  reward  for  good  service,  were  promoted  into  the  Cohorts  of  the  Hooaehold 
Troops. 

After  the  lapse  of  another  century,  they  were  gradually  redaoed,  and  their 

1  PftoL  DlMb  ••▼.  PtaHoria  C6hon^  p.  SSS. 

B  SirilMt  <>t.  60.  las.  SSL    Cio.  tn  6it.  IL  11.    CtaiLB.0.L4a    Appln.  B.G  IH  97.  V.  a 

S  Taeltot  Mjrt  nin;  (Ann.  IV.  6,)  Dion  CMtlni  im  (LV.  14) 

4  I  hftTe  oMd  iMTt,  and  In  tht  iwtenot  whloli  follow,  almotl  tbt  T«y  words  of  Gibbon. 
CtaS. 

rOnthorfMandprofroMOf  tboPntCorl*ns.MoTMll  Ami.  IV.  \^t,  BlttL  81  IL  91. 
IIL  S4.   8iMt.  OoU?.  49.  TiK  37.    Dion  Cms.  UL  K  LV.  U  h\lL  la  LXXIV.  %    " 
dUaULia    Avrtl.Vi«tdiCMi.l9.40. 
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priyilcges  abolished  by  DiodetiaD,  who  snpplied  their  place  in  a  great 

bj  the  lllyrian  legions,  called  Jovians  and  Herculians;  they  were  again  inereased 

to  tlieir  former  strength  by  MaxenUus,  and  finally  suppreised  by  Gonstantine  tbs 

Great. 

The  office  of  General  of  the  Gnards — Praefsctus  Praetorio — ^whidi  irat 
vested  originally  in  two,  under  Tiberins  in  one,  and,  at  a  later  period,  oocaaion- 
ally  in  three  or  four  individuals,  increased  in  importance  as  the  power  of  the 
Praetorians  themselves  increased,  and  at  times  was  bat  little  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Emperor  himself.  Tlieir  duties,  in  the  reign  of  Commodos,  were  extended 
so  as  to  comprehend  almost  all  departments  of  the  government,  and  henoe  the 
post  was  sometimes  filled  by  Civilians,  as  in  the  case  of  the  celebrated  Ulpian. 

2.  Cohortcs  iJrbanne. — ^These  were  a  sort  of  city  militia  or  national  gnaidi, 
whose  duties  seem  to  have  been  confined  to  the  preservation  of  order  in  the 
metropolis.  They  were  instituted  by  Augustus,  and  divided,  according  to 
Tacitus,  into  three,  or,  according  to  Dion  Casaius,  into  four  Cohorts,  amounting 
in  all  to  six  thousand  men.  They  were  nnder  the  immediate  command  of  the 
Prae/ectits  Urhi^  and  hence  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  when  Flavins  Sabinns  was 
incited  to  take  up  arms  against  Yitcllins,  he  was  reminded — esu  UU  proprimm 
militcm.  Cohortium  Urbanarum*    (Hist.  III.  04.)  ^ 

8.  Coiiori«>«  Vifcilani— Augustus  established  also  a  body  of  armed  night- 
police  who  patrolled  the  streets,  and  whose  special  task  was  to  take  all  preean- 
tions  ag}iinst  fire.  They  were  divided  into  seven  Cohorts,  were  composed  of 
Lihertini^  and  were  commanded  by  a  member  of  the  Equestrian  Order,  who  was 
denominated  Prac/ectus  Vigilum,     (See  p.  200.)  ' 

4.  Yrxiilnril.  Vcxiila. — By  comparing  the  difibrent  passages  in  Tadtos 
where  these  terms  ocour,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  they  bear  a 
double  meaning,  one  general,  the  other  spedaL  1.  Vexillarii  and  VexiUa,  m 
their  widest  acceptation,  are  applied  to  any  body  of  soldiers,  horse  or  foot, 
serving  nnder  a  Vexillum  apart  from  the  Legion,  whether  connected  or  not 
connected  with  the  Legion,  and  hence  may  be  used  to  denote  a  body  of  legion- 
aries detached  upon  particular  duty,  or  a  body  of  recruits  not  yet  distributed 
among  the  ranks  of  the  Legion,  or  a  body  of  foreign  troops  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  Legion.  Thus  we  read  of  VexiUa  Tironum — Germamea 
Vexilla — ManipuH  .  .  .  Nauportum  missi  .  .  .  VexiUa  conveUunt^  &e. 
2.  VexxUarii  and  VexiUa^  in  a  special  sense,  are  applied  to  the  Yeterans  who, 
in  accordance  with  a  regulation  introduced  by  Tiberius,  (see  below  p.  892,)  had 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years^  •  service,  been  discharged  from  the  ranks  of  the 
Legion,  but  who,  enjoying  various  exemptions  and  privileges,  were  retauied  lor 
four  years  longer  under  a  VexiUum^  which  accompanied  the  Legion  in  which 
they  had  been  previously  enrolled.  When  VexiUarii  or  VexUia  is  employed  to 
denote  this  class  of  soldiers,  some  expression  is  usually  introduced  to  maik  their 
connection  with  the  corps  to  which  they  had  previously  belonged.  Thns— 
VexiUarii  discordium  Legionum — VexiUarii  vicesimani — VexiUa  nonae  ae- 
eundaeqtte  et  vicesimae  Legionum,  &o. ' 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  these  VexiUa  which  belong  to  the  imperial 
times  exclusively,  from  the  VexiUa  of  the  Second  Epoch,  (isee  above  p.  883,) 
which  denoted  the  different  sections  of  the  Triple  Maniples  of  the  third  luie. 

1  S4M  Tacit  Ann.  IV.  ft.  Dion  Ca^a.  LV.  34,  who  terms  them  W  wnt  w4Xim  fetmAud 
■omettmeB  « e.fr.  LIX.  8)  tlmplj  $i  Ammsl  ^^ 

S  Sueton.  OctRT.  VS.  30.    Tacit.  UUL  IlL  6k    Dion  Cats.  LV.  S6b  who  Milt  than  mmi 
UUBU.    Dinest.  I.  xr. 

S  TadU  Ana.  I.  20.  aa  IL  7a  XIV.  34.    Blst  I.  31.  S3,  m  U.  IL  UL  fi. 
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nrilltMry  P«7. — ^Each  of  the  Equites  equo  publico^  from  the  earlteet  ttmea, 
received  a  enm  of  moncj  for  the  purchase  of  his  horso,  and  was  allowed  20(MV 
Asses  annually  for  its  support  (p.  72.)  The  Infantry,  however,  for  three  cen- 
turies and  a-half  received  no  pay.  During  the  whole  of  that  period,  the  Lesions 
usiially  remained  on  service  for  a  very  limited  period  each  year,  being  called  out 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a  sudden  inroad,  or  of  making  a  foray  into 
the  territory  of  a  neighbouring  state.  As  soon  as  the  brief  campaign  was  over, 
the  soldiers  dispersed  to  their  abodes,  and  resumed  the  tillage  of  their  farms  and 
the  other  occupations  in  which  they  had  been  engaged.  But  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  troops  to  keep  the  field  for  a  lengthened  period,  it  became 
necessary  also  to  provide  for  their  support,  and  to  afford  them  such  compensation 
for  their  loss  of  time  as  might  enable  them  to  contribute  towards  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  families  they  had  left  at  home.  Accordingly,  in  B.C.  406,  exactly 
three  years  before  the  period  when  the  Roman  army  for  the  first  time  passed  a 
winter  in  the  field,  encamped  before  Vcii,  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  that 
soldiers  should  receive  pay  out  of  the  public  trcasur}' — Ut  stipendium  miles  de 
publico  adcipereU  qnnm  ante  id  tempus  de  sua  qiiisque  fundus  eo  munere 
esset  (Liv.  IV.  69.)  ^  Three  years  aftcnTards,  when  the  blockade  had  beeo 
actually  commenced,  (B.C.  403,)  those  who  were  possessed  of  the  Census 
Equester^  but  to  whom  no  Equus  Publictts  had  been  assigned,  volunteered  to 
serve  as  Cavalry,  and  to  them  also  the  Senate  voted  pay  (Liv.  Y.  7.)  The 
practice  thus  introduced  was  never  dropped— /acei'tf  siipendia — merere  stipendia 
— >became  the  ordinary  phrases  denoting  military  ser\'ice,  and  when  a  nnmera] 
was  attached  to  stipendium^  it  indicated  the  number  of  campaigns. 

Livy  does  not  state  the  amount  of  the  pay  wlicn  it  was  first  instituted ;  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  casual  expression  in  Plautus,  (Mostcll.  II.  i.  10,)  wa 
have  no  distinct  information  until  we  come  down  to  Polybius,  in  whose  time  a 
private  foot-soldier  received  3^  asses  per  day,  a  centurion  double,  a  dragoon 
three  times  as  much,  that  is,  a  Denarius.  '  By  Julius  Coisar,  the  amount  was 
doubled — Legionibus  stipendium  in  perpetnum  duplicavit;  (Suet.  lul.  26;) 
by  Augustus  it  was  farther  increased  to  10  asses  per  day,  the  denarius  being 
DOW  in  this  as  in  ordinary  computations  held  to  be  equivalent  to  16  asses,  (Tacit 
Ann.  1. 17.  comp.  Suet  Octav.  49,)  and  thus  each  man  would  receive  (\n  round 
numbers)  9  aurci  per  annum,  to*whicIi  Domitian  aiUlcd  three  more — Addiditei 
quartum  stipendium  militi^  aureos  temosy  (Suet  Dom.  7,)  thus  making  the 
earn  an  aureus,  or  25  denarii,  per  month.  The  PraetorianB  had  double  pay. 
(Dion  Cass.  LIII.  1 1.  LIV.  25.    Tacit  1.  c.) 

The  state  provided  the  soldier  with  clothes  and  a  fixed  allowance  of  com ; 
but  for  these  a  deduction  was  made  from  his  pay,  and  also  for  any  arms  which 
be  might  require.  (Polyb.  Tacit.  11.  cc  comp.  Plut  C.  Gracch.  5.) 

The  allied  troops  {Socii)  were  clothed  and  paid  by  their  own  states,  and 
received  gratuitously  from  the  Romans  the  same  quantity  of  com  as  the  legion- 
iiries.  (Polyb.  L  c.) 

PnMMita.  Vmmmm^m, — ^Towards  the  close  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empirei  it  became  customary,  when  soldiers  received  their  discharge  upon  com- 

1  This  Is  on«  of  th«  rMny  Imtftnett  In  wMeh  Nl^bohr  nAiMfl  \»  «4mH  th«  mtcvnof  itt 
LlT7*t  staUuMnu »  but  1  am  ttiiAbl«  to  ptroairo  th«  foroo  of  bU  argaiiwnti.  or,  rather,  ainr 
tiona.  « 

a  Polf bta*  (VT.  S7.)  Mya  that  the  Inrlonary  reoHfcd  S  obola  a-day ;  bat  Ha.  In  romnioa  with 
•Char  Uraak  and  Roman  wrltara  eonaldercd  th«  Greek  draebma  and  the  Roman  denariaa  aa 
aqnlralent.  and  wa  know  from  PHny  ( H.N.  XXX.  3)  that  for  a  long  period  the  DenaHm$t  la 
•Hupatlng  mlUtary  pay,  was  haM  to  b«  aqnal  to  tan  aaies  onlj.  (HasTaolt.  Ana  L  U  ) 
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pleting  their  regoiar  period  of  Mmoe,  to  aaeign  to  each  a  portioD  of  land  or  a 
gistnity  in  mon^.  Sometimes  large  bodies  of  veterana,  ia  aooordaaoe  with  tht 
policy  followed  dniing  the  Balgagation  of  Italy,  (p.  88,)  were  tzanqxMted  to 
the  remote  frontier  provinoeB,  and  there  establiahed  aa  militaiy  coloniea.  AH 
aaoh  rewards  for  service  were  comprehended  nnder  the  general  tenn  Praemia  or 
Commoda  Missionum-^Qmmoda  emeritae  tntttttoe,  &c. — and  CMMponded 
with  the  system  of  military  pensions  oommon  in  modem  times.  ^ 

p<ai#*  •f  ScrHce^ — In  the  eariier  ages,  when  the  campaigna  were  of  siiort 
duration,  ereiy  Roman  citizen  possessed  of  a  certain  fortune,  and  between  the 
ages  of  seventeen  and  forty-six,  was  bound  to  enrol  himself  as  a  soldier,  if  called 
npoo,  without  reference  to  his  previoua  service.  In  process  of  time,  however,  when 
large  armies  were  oonstantly  kept  on  foot,  and  the  h^ons  often  remained  long 
in  foreign  countries,  it  waa  found  expedient  to  limit  the  period,  and  before  the 
time  of  Polybius  it  had  been  fixed  to  twenty  years  for  the  In&ntry  and  ten  yean 
for  the  Gavaby.  Each  individual  who  had  oompleted  this  term  was  exempted  for 
the  future,  was  styled  ETneritus,  and  waa  entitled  to  a  regular  discharge  (Afaasio.i 
A  discharge  granted  in  this  manner  was  termed  Missio  honesUi,  but  if  obtained 
in  consequence  of  bad  health  or  any  special  plea,  Missio  causarieL    Tbote  who 
thought  fit  to  remain  in  the  Lenons  after  they  had  a  right  to  demand  their 
Mistio  were  called  Veteranij  and  those  who  had  received  their  MMo  but  were 
induced  again  to  Join  in  compliance  with  some  ^)ecial  request,  were  named 
EvocaXL    Augustus,  in  B.G.  IS,  restricted  the  regular  period  of  service  for  the 
Legionaries  to  sixteen  years,  and  for  the  Praetorians  to  twelve,  (Dion  Gaas. 
LIV.  25,)  but  subsequently  (A.D.  5)  it  would  appear  that  the  old  system  waa 
renewed,  the  Praetorians  being  required  to  serve  for  sixteen  and  the  Legionaries 
for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  to  receive  a  bounty  {jpraemiMm) 
of  20,000  sesterces  and  12,000  sesterces  respectively  (Dion  Cass.  LY.  28.)  Iliia 
arrangement  waa  again  modified  under  Tib^us,  in  consequence  of  the  mutiny  in 
Pannonia,  to  this  extent,  that  the  Legionaries  were  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  foil 
Migno  until  after  twenty  years,  but  that  after  sixteen  years  they  were  to  receive 
a  partial  discharge,  term«i  Ezauctoratio,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  to  be 
sepanUed  firom  the  Legion,  to  be  exempted  from  all  ordinaiy  laborious  tasks, 
aiMi  to  be  marshalled  by  themselves  under  a  distinct  banner — Missionem  dm 
vicena  ftipmdia  mentis;  exauctorari  qui  sena  cknafecitsent^  ac  retmeri  sub 
vexSlo  ceterorum  tnimune^  nisi  propulsandi  hosHs  (Tadt.  Ann.  I.  36.)    It  ia 
by  no  means  dear,  however,  that  this  waa  not  tiie  system  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Augustus  when  he  revived  the  ancient  period  of  service,  and  thai 
the  mutiny  waa  not  partiy  caused  by  a  want  of  good  frith  in  carrying  out  these 
rules. 

BUiUaiT  nimmdmr&u,^(SigfM,  VeziUa,)  The  military  standard  of  the 
primitive  ages  ia  aaid  by  Ovid  (Faat  III.  117)  to  have  been  a  wisp  or  hanAul 
of  hay  or  straw  attached  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  Pliny  (H.N.  X.  4)  tdb  ns 
that  up  to  the  second  consulship  of  liarius,  (B.C.  104,)  the  eagle  and  four  other 
animals  formed  the  standards  of  the  Legion,  the  eagle  holdmg  &e  first  place,  but 
that  after  that  date  the  eagle  ak>ne  waa  retained — Romanis  earn  (so^  am^Uam) 
legionibus  C.  Marius  in  secmido  consuiatu  suo  propne  dicaviL  Erat  ei 
aniea  prima  eum  quatuor  dUis:  Lupi^  Minotaurij  Equi^  Aprique  ssnguhs 
crdines  anteibanU  Pattcis  ante  annis  sola  in  aeiem  porkxri  eoqpia  erai: 
reUqua  in  castris  reUnquebantur,    But  although  the  eagle  (AquUa)  contiinied 

1  Tadt  Abb.  L  17.   Bust  0«Uv.  4&  QtXig,  U, 
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to  be  at  an  times  the  g^reat  ttandaid  of  the  Legion,  and  aa  rach  was  committed 
to  the  onstodj  of  the  PHmipQusy  we  most  not  sainxMe  that  it  was  the  only 
standard ;  on  the  contrair,  it  ia  certain  that  each  Uohora  and  each  Cenluria 
bad  its  own  standard,  and  jnd^g  from  the  nomerons  representations  of  snob 
objects  on  coins,  on  the  colomn  of  Tn^jan  and  other  ancient  monuments,  they 
must  have  assumed  a  great  yarietjr  of 
different  forms.  The  Denarins  of  M. 
Antonins,  of  which  we  annex  a  cut, 
represents  the  form  of  the  legionaiy 
eagle,  and  two  other  standsjnds,  at  the 
doae  of  the  republic.  (See  also  the 
figure  in  page  376.)  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  while  AquUa  denotes  the  great  standard  of  the  whole  Legion, 
Signum  denotes  that  of  a  Cohors,  and  J^eiUum  that  of  a  CenturiOf  but  tiiese 
distinctions  are  certunly  not  uniformlj  obsenred. 

The  standards  marked  out  the  Tarioos  divisions  and  snbdiTisions  of  the 
Legion,  so  as  to  enable  each  soldier  readily  to  fall  into  his  place,  and  the  move- 
ments  of  the  standards  in  the  field  indicated  at  once  to  a  n>ectator  the  evolutions 
performed  by  the  different  corps  to  which  thej  belonged.  Hence  the  phrases 
Signa  inferre^  to  advance;  S.  referrt^  to  retreat;  o.  Convertere^  to  wheel; 
Signa  conferre—Sigtiia  coUatis  confUgere^  to  engage;  urhem  irUrare  subsignit 
— sub  signU  legumes  dueere^  in  regular  marching  order ;  ad  signa  convenire^ 
to  muster;  a  sigms  discedere^  to  desert;  and  many  others  which  can  occasion 
no  embarrassment.  The  expression  MiUtes  Signi  unius  (e.g.  Liv.  XXV.  23. 
XXXIU.  1.)  is,  however,  of  doubtful  import,  and  we  cannot  with  certainty  decide 
whether  it  signifies  the  soldiers  of  one  Maniple  or  of  one  Century, 

miiituT  Bewawifl.— These  may  be  daned  under  two  heads,  according  as 
they  were  bestowed  npon  the  commander-in-chief,  or  upon  the  snbordmate 
officers  and  soldiers.  The  great  object  of  ambition  to  every  general  was  a 
Tritanphus^  or,  fiiiling  that,  an  Ovatio;  the  distinctions  granted  to  those  inferior 
in  rank  to  the  genmd  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  personal  decorations, 
Corofiae,  Phalerae^  &a 

Triumphus. — A  Triumph  was  a  grand  procesnon,  in  which  a  victorious 
general  entered  the  city  by  the  Porta  TriumphaUs^  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  ((^iadriga,)  wearing  a  dress  of  extraordinary  splendour,  namely,  an 
embroidered  robe,  (Togapicta,)  an  under  garment  flowoed  with  palm  leaves, 
{Tuniea  pabnata^)  and  a  wreath  of  laurel  round  his  brows.  He  was  preceded 
by  the  prisoners  taken  in  the  war,  the  spoils  of  the  dties  captured,  and  pictures 
of  the  regions  subdued.  He  was  followed  by  his  troops ;  and  after  passing  along 
the  Sacra  Via  and  through  the  Forum^  ascended  to  the  Capitol,  where  he 
oflRned  a  bull  in  sacrifice  to  Jove.  A  regular  Triumph  (iustus  Triumphus') 
oould  not  be  demanded  unless  the  following  conditions  had  been  satisfied.  1.  The 
claimant  must  have  held  the  office  of  Dictator,  of  Consul,  or  of  Praetor.  It  is 
true  that  Pompeins  triumphed  twice  (B.C.  81  and  B.C.  71,)  before  he  had  held 
any  magistracy,  but  the  whole  of  his  career  was  exeeptionaL  3.  The  sncoess 
upon  which  the  daim  was  founded  must  have  been  achieved  by  the  dahnant 
while  commander-in-chief  of  the  victorious  uaj ;  or  in  other  words,  the  opera- 
tions must  have  been  performed  under  his  iitupteia.  (p.  111.)  3.  The  campaign 
must  have  been  brought  to  a  termination,  and  the  country  reduced  to  snob  a 
state  of  tranquillity  as  to  admit  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  whose  presence 
at  the  oecemony  was  indispensable,    i.  Not  less  than  6000  of  the  enemy  mosl 
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have  (alien  in  one  engagement.    5.  Some  positive  advantage  and 
dominion  must  have  been  gained,  not  merely  a  disaster  retrieved,  or  an 
repulsed.    6.  The  contest  mast  have  been  against  a  foreign  foe;  henoe  the 
expression  of  Lucan,  when  speaking  of  Civil  Wars  ' — 

Bella  geri  placoit  nullos  habitnra  triionphos.— L  12. 


When  anj  important  exploit  had  been  perfonned  by  an  army,  the 
forwarded  a  despatch  wreathed  with  laurel  (Jjterat  laureatae)  to  the  Sena^  wiio 
generally  ordered  a  public  thanksgiving,  {Supplicatio^)  and  upon  his  retaa 
gave  him  audience  in  some  temple  outside  the  waUs.  The  Senate  at  all  times 
maintained  that  it  was  their  prerogative  to  decide  whether  the  honoun  of  a 
Triumph  should  be  coooeded  or  withheld ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matten 
connected  with  public  business,  the  people  occasionally  asserted  thehr  right  to 
exercise  supreme  control,  and  consequently  we  find  examples  of  generals  cele- 
brating a  Triumph  by  permission  of  the  people  in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Senate. '  When  it  was  settled  that  a  Triumph  was  to  take  place,  one  <^  the 
Tribunes  of  the  Plebs  applied  to  the  Comitia  Tributa  for  a  Pkbiscitum  to  suspend 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  during  the  day  of  the  ceremony,  in  order  that 
the  general  might  retain  his  Imperium  within  the  city. ' 

Roman  generals  who  had  petitioned  for  a  Triumph,  and  had  been  relased, 
frequently  indulged  in  a  similar  dbplay  on  the  Mons  Albanns<,  conclnding  with 
a  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Latiaris.  ^ 

Triumphus  Navalis. — A  Triumph  might  be  celebrated  for  a  victoiy  gained  by 
sea.  These  were  comparatively  rare ;  but  we  have  examples  in  the  caae  of  C. 
Duillius,  (B.C.  260,)  of  Lutatius  Catulus,  (B.C.  241,)  and  a  few  others.' 

Triumphs  under  the  Empire.-^The  Piinoe  being  sole  commander-in-chief  of 
the  armies  of  the  state,  all  other  military  commanders  were  regarded  merely  as 
his  Legatiy  and  It  was  held  that  all  victories  were  gained  under  his  Atupicia^ 
however  distant  he  mig^ht  be  from  the  scene  of  action ;  consequently  he  aKne 
was  entitled  to  a  Triumph.    Hence,  although  Augustus  in  the  early  part  of  his 

career,  before  his  position  became  secure  and  weD 
defined,  permitted  his  subordinates  to  celebrate 
Triumphs,  thj^  honour  was  not  granted  to  any 
one  not  belonging  to  the  imperial  family  after 
B.C.  14  ;  but  instead  of  Triumphs,  certani  titles 
and  decorations,  termed  TriumphaUa  Onui" 
menta,  were  instituted  and  freely  bestowed.  * 

Decorated  arches  were  frequently  built  aatM 
the  streets  through  which  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession defiled.  These  were  originally,  in  aD 
probability,  mere  temporary  stmctorea;  but 
under  the  empire  they  frequently  assumed  a 
permanent  form,  were  designed  with  great  archi- 
tectural skill,  and  ornamented  with  elaborate  sculptures.     Of  this  deacriptkHi 

1  8m  rartoas  deUUt  with  regard  to  Triamphi  In  LW.  VIIT.  «6.  XX  VL  21.  XXVIII  ».  «L 
XXX.  4a  XXXL  5.  M.  4a  49.  XXXIIL  23.  XXXIV.  la  XXXIX.  29.  XL.  38.  Val.  Mu.  IL 
rill.  1.2.fi.7. 

S  LIT.  XX  VT.  21.  XXX  VL  30.  XXXIX.  4.  and  on  tho  other  band  LIt.  III.  63L  VIL  17.  X. 
37.    Polyb.  Vr.  la    Dlonyt.XI.6a 

»  LIT.  XXVL  ?l.  XLV.  39. 

4  LIT.  XXVI.  21   XXXIir.  33.  XLIT.  21.  XLV.  9%.    Plln.  H.N  XV.  38.    Plat. KaroA  21. 

J  LIT.  Epit  XVn.  XXXVII  eo  XL  v.  AL    Val.  Max.  IL  tIII.  i  -«wh.  h. 

-rf  Sf*^o  ^?S  V.'li  "•  **•  "'•  '*•  *"»*•  '•  '»•  "•  7a     Suet.  OeUT.  a  83.    Dion  Gte 

*»**Uk.  IS.  IdLYt  11.  Sc 
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are  the  arches  of  Titus,  of  Severns,  and  of  Constantino,  still  extant,  of  whiob  we 
have  given  representations  in  Chapter  I.,  and  such  objects  are  often  delineated 
upon  coins,  as  in  the  cot  at  the  bottom  of  die  last  page,  from  a  large  brass  of 
Nero. 

Ovatio. — ^This  was  a  procession  of  the  same  nature  as  a  Triamph,  bat  much 
less  gorgeous,  and  was  conceded  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
against  the  enemj,  without  having  performed  any  achievement  of  sufficient 
importance  to  entitle  them  to  a  Triumph,  or  who  were  unable  to  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  enumerated  above.  In  this  case,  the  general  entered  the  city  on  foot, 
or,  in  later  times,  on  horseback,  attired  in  a  simple  Toga  Praetexta^  frequently 
Buattended  by  troops,  and  the  display  terminated  by  the  sacrifice  not  of  a  bull, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Triumph,  but  of  a  sheep — and  hence  the  name  Ovatio, ' 

Coronae^  PhaUrae^  |ic. — Coronae  were  wreaths  or  chaplets  worn  on  the 
head,  or  carried  in  the  hand,  on  public  occasions,  and  were  distinguished  by 
various  names,  according  to  their  form  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  won.  The  most  honourable  of  all  was  the  Corona  Civica,  bestowed  upon 
those  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a  dtizen  ;  (ob  Cives  Servatos  f)  it  was  made  of 
oak  leaves,  and  hence  termed  Querais  Civilis — the  Corona  Vallaris  s. 
Castrensu  was  given  to  the  individual  who  first  scaled  the  rampart  in  assaulting 
the  camp  of  an  enemy — the  Corona  Muralis  to  him  who  first  mounted  the 
breach  in  storming  a  town — the  Corona  Navalis  to  him  who  first  boarded  a 
hostile  ship— a  Corona  Rostrata  was  presented  by  Augustus  to  Agrippa  ader 
the  defeat  of  Sex  Pompeius — a  Corona  Obsidionalu  was  the  ofl'ering  of  soldiers 
who  had  been  beleaguered  to  the  commander  by  whom  they  had  b^n  relieved, 
and  was  made  of  the  grass  which  grew  upon  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
blockaded.  * 

Phalerae  were  ornaments  attadied  to  horse  furniture,  or  to  the  accoutrements 
of  the  rider ;  besides  which,  various  dcooratiuns  for  the  person,  such  as  collars  of 
gold,  {Torquegy)  Armlets,  {Armillae,)  Clasps,  (FiljulaCf)  and  similar  objects, 
were  among  tlie  marks  of  honour  given  and  received. 

SpoUa^  Siat  is,  armour  or  weapons  taken  froui  the  person  of  a  vanquished  foe, 
were  always  exhibited  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  house  of  the  victor, 
and  the  proudest  of  ell  military  trophies  were  Spolia  Opimay  which  could  be 
gained  only  when  the  commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  engaged  and  ovei^ 
^rew  in  smgle  combat  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  enemv,  (r/uae  dux  Poptdi 
Homani  duct  hoatium  detraxit.)  Roman  history  afibrtlcd  but  three  examples 
of  legitimate  Spolia  Opimcu  The  first  were  won  by  Romulus  from  Aero,  King 
of  the  Ceninenses,  the  second  bv  Aulus  Cornelius  Cossus  from  Lar  Tolumnius, 
King  of  the  Veientes,  the  third  by  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  from  Virodomarus,  a 
Gaulish  diief,  (B.C.  222.)  In  all  cases  they  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trios,  and  preserved  in  his  temple. ' 

niUiflU'v  PaDlahincnis.«.Slight  offences  were  pnnislied  with  stripes  or  with 
blows  with  a  stick,  and  these  were  generally  inflicted  summarily  by  the  cen- 
turions, who,  for  tins  purpose,  carried  a  vine  sapling,  which  was  regarded  as 

I  LIv.  TIT.  la  XXVI  f  I.  PinL  DIu  s.t.  Ommt^.  p.  105.  AdI  0*1L  V.  6.  Plln.  ILK 
XY.  St.  Flor.  III.  la  Plat  Maroell.  tt  Dion  Cam.  XLVIIL  31.  XLIX.  IX  LIV.  a  sa  LY.  S. 
Mwr,  mA  Ylry.  JEn.  lY.  641 

fl  SmAuI.  0«II.  Y.  6.  LIv.  Yr.  VK  YII.  ia  M.  ST.  47.  44  TX.  IS.  X  44  47.  XXIf.  51.  M 
ZXIY.  la  XXYL  n  4a  XXX.I&  XXXIX  31.  BpU.  CXXIX.  TAClt.  Ann  II.  9  SS  Itt 
ai.  XY.  19.    Plin.  ILN.  VII.  SO   XXL  4.  XXIL  4.  5.     Suet  Claud.  17.     PauL  DUm.  ■.  v. 
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tbdr  badge  of  office.'  More  serious  TioIstioDS  of  discipline,  such  as 
desertaon,  mntinj,  or  theft,  were  Yisited  with  death.  The  sentence  was  earned 
into  effect  in  varions  ways,  by  beheading,  by  crucifixion,  and  sometimea  by 
the  Fustuaritim^  which  was  analogous  to  nrnning  the  gaontlet.  When  a 
4Boldier  was  condemned  to  undergo  tins,  one  of  the  tribunes  touched  him  with  a 
stick,  upon  which  all  the  soldiers  of  the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  stones  and 
dnbe,  and  generally  despatched  him.  He  was,  however,  allowed  to  ron  for  his 
life,  but  if  he  escaped,  could  never  return  home. '  When  some  crime  had  been 
committed  which  involved  great  numbers,  every  tenth  man  was  chosen  by  lot  i 
for  punishment,  and  this  was  called  Decimatio.*  Under  the  empire  we  hear  also 
of  Vicedmaiio  and  Centerimaiio.    (Capitolin.  Macrin.  12.) 

BmcaaipaiCBts.— When  a  Soman  army  was  in  the  field,  it  never  halted,  even 
for  a  single  night,  without  throwing  iq)  an  entrenchment  capable  of  containing 
the  whole  of  the  troops  and  their  baggage.  This  field-work  was  termed  CastrOf 
and  such  an  essentia  feature  in  theur  system  did  it  form,  that  the  word  is  fith 
qnently  used  as  synonymous  with  a  datfs  march^  and  also  with  warfare  in 
general,  as  in  the  expressions — C<mayl  tertUs  Castrit  Aneyram  pervenU  (Liv. 
XXXym.  24.)-^tuagenmis  Cagtris  Tarraconem  rediit  (Liv.  XXVllL  16.) 
— Ftr,  nescias  uHUor  in  Castrisy  an  meUor  in  Toga  (Velleius  II.  125.) 

Polybius  has  bequeathed  to  us  such  a  minute  description  of  a  Roman  Camp, 
accompanied  by  accurate  measurements,  that  we  can  have  no  difficult  in  des- 
cribing the  form  and  arrangements  which  it  exhibited  at  the  epoch  when  the 
disdplme  of  the  Romans  was  in  its  most  perfect  state. 

Officers  possessed  of  the  necessary  sloll  and  experience,  were  always  sent 
forward  in  advance  of  an  army  on  the  march,  to  choose  suitable  ground  Gx  the 
encampment,  (capere  locum  castrisj')  attended  by  practical  engineers,  called 
Metatores^  who,  after  the  spot  had  been  selected  upon  which  the  tent  of  the 
general  (Praetorium)  was  to  be  erected,  taking  this  as  their  base,  made  all  the 
measurements,  and  drew  all  the  lines  necessary  to  enable  the  soldiers  to  begin 
working  as  soon  as  they  came  up,  and  laid  off  the  spaces  appropriated  to  each 
of  the  various  divisions  of  which  the  army  was  composed,  so  that  each  individual 
knew  at  once  where  his  quarters  were  to  be  found. 

The  form  of  the  camp  was  a  square,  each  side  of  which  was  2017  Roman  feet 
in  length.  The  defences  consisted  of  a  ditch,  (fossa,)  the  earth  dug  out,  being 
thrown  inwards  so  as  to  form  a  rampart,  (agger^)  upon  the  summit  of  which  a 
palisade  (vallum)  was  erected  of  wooden  stakes,  (valU—sudes,)  a  certain  number 
of  which  were  carried  by  each  soldier,  along  with  his  entrenching  tools.  A 
dear  space  of  20O  feet  (intervaUum)  was  left  all  round  between  the  voBum  and 
the  tents.  The  relative  position  of  the  different  parts  will  be  readily  midentood 
by  studying  the  annexed  plan,  and  the  explanation  by  which  it  is  aocompaoied, 
it  being  premised,  that  the  camp  represented  is  one  calculated  to  accommodate  a 
consular  army,  consisting  of  two  legions,  each  containing  4,200  infantry  and 
300  cavalry,  together  with  the  usual  complement  of  socii,  that  is,  an  equal 
number  of  infantry  and  double  the  number  of  cavalry,  in  all  16,^)0  in&ntiy 
and  1,800  oavahy. 

1  Taoit.  Ann.  L  17. 18.  83.    Ur.  Epit.  LVIL    Flla  RN.  XIV.  1. 

S  LiT.  IL  fiA.  V.  6.  Eplt  XV.  XXVm.  29.  XXX.  k  Poljik  VL  37.  Cle.  PhUlM^  m.  C 
TMit  Aim.IILSl. 

t  Lly.  IL  M.  Cla_pro  Claent  4e.  PoWb.  VL  38L  Fhit.  CraM.  ia  Soet  OetaT.  S4.  Oal^ 
12.  TMrtt  Hitt  I  87:  Olon  CaM.  XLI.  SSl  XLIX.  f7.  88.  For  Twloin  minor  imiritlimifttt. 
MO  Ut.  X.  4.  XXIV.  1&  XXV.  6.  XXVI.  I.  XXVU.  !&  XL.  4L     ViL  MucTlL  tIL  iil4 
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C  Porte  DeoumazuL  D 

AB,  AG,  CD,  DB,  an  the  four  lidei  or  nunparto  enclosing  the  Gamp ;  P  la 
the  Praetorium^  the  qnarten  of  the  general-in-cliie^  whioh,  as  remarked  ahove, 
served  as  the  base  in  making  the  measnremento  and  laying  off  the  differsnt 
areas.  We  have  supposed  the  Praetorium  to  &oe  towards  CD ;  but  this  is  a 
disputed  point. 

In  the  middle  of  the  side  AB,  whioh  was  always  the  side  nearest  to  the  enemy, 
was  a  gate,  0>— the  Porta  Praetoria, 

In  the  middle  of  CD,  the  side  fiuthest  from  the  enemy,  was  a  seoond  gate,  0 
— ^the  Porta  Deeumana, 

The  whole  Gamp  was  diyided  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  we  may  dis- 
tinguish as  tiie  Upper  and  the  Lower  portions,  by  a  road,  100  feet  broad,  whioh 
ran  right  across  parallel  to  the  sides  AB,  CD.  This  road  was  called  Prtiic^ ; 
and  at  each  extremity  of  the  Principia  ^JS9^  0,  was  formed  in  the  sides 
AC,  BD ;  these  were  respectively  the  P&rta  Priacipalii  Dextra^  and  the  Porto 
PrincipaUs  Sinutra. 

The  Upper  portion  of  the  Camp,  that,  namely,  which  lay  between  tha  iVtii- 
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cipia  and  the  ride  AB,  contained  about  one-third  of  the  space  embraced  bj  th# 
lower  portion.  The  principal  object  in  this  division  was  the  Praetorhmiy  (P) 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  open  square,  extending  100  feet  on  eac&  side  of 
it.  Right  and  left  of  the  Praetoriuin^  at  Q  and  F,  were  the  QnaesUfrittm^  the 
qoarters  of  the  Quaestor  and  of  those  immediately  connected  with  his  depart- 
ments, and  the  Forum^  the  public  market  of  the  Camp ;  but  it  is  nnoertain  on 
which  side  of  the  Praetorium  they  were  respectively  situated. 

Along  the  straight  line,  EG,  which  forms  the  upper  boundary  of  the  Principia^ 
were  ranged  at  the  points  marked  by  dots,  the  tents  of  the  twelve  Tr&tan 
belonging  to  the  two  legions;  and,  in  all  probability,  along  the  same  line,  nearer    || 
to  its  extremities,  were  the  tents  of  the  Prae/ecli  Sociorum, 

The  Principia  may  be  regarded  as  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  Camp.  Here 
the  altar  for  sacrifice  was  raised,  and  beside  the  altar,  as  befitted  their  sacred 
character,  stood  the  standards,  or  at  all  events,  the  Aquilae  of  each  legion. 

In  the  spaces  marked  7,  8,  9,  10,  and  the  corresponding  spaces  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Praetorium^  were  the  staff  of  the  general,  including  probably  tlie 
Legally  together  with  the  Praetoria  Cohors,  the  body  guard  of  the  general, 
consisting  chiefly  of  picked  men  selected  fipom  the*  Extraordinaru ;  7  and  8 
were  Cavalry,  facing  towards  the  Praetorium;  9  and  10  infantry,  facing  towards 
the  Agger,  In  11  were  the  remainder  of  the  Extraordinarii  Equites,  facing 
towards  the  Principia ;  in  12,  the  remainder  of  the  Extraordinarii  PediUs^ 
fiusing  towards  the  rampart.  The  space  18  was  devoted  to  troops  not  indoded 
in  a  regular  Consular  Army,  who  might  chance  to  be  serving  along  with  it. 

The  Lower  portion  of  the  Camp,  that,  namely,  which  lay  between  the  Prin^ 
eipia  and  the  side  CD,  was  devoted  to  the  quarters  of  the  ordinary  troops, 
Infantry  and  Cavalry,  Legionaries  and  Allies.  It  was  divided  into  two  equal 
parts  by  a  road,  50  feet  wide,  which  ran  parallel  to  the  /Vtnct/n'a,  and  was 
called  Via  Quintana.  The  tents  were  all  pitched  in  the  twelve  oblong  com- 
partments represented  on  the  plan,  six  above  and  six  below  the  Via  Quintana, 
Each  of  these  compartments  was  divided  from  the  one  next  to  it  by  a  road  3r 
passage  (Via)  50  feet  broad;  each  compartment  was  500  feet  long,  and  each 
was  Evicted  transversely  into  five  equal  compartments,  each  100  feet  long,  by 
lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  Principia^  and  again  longitudinally  into  two  com- 
partments by  lines  drawn  parallel  to  the  sides  AG,  BD,  ab  being  in  length  200 
feet,  be  133^,  de  100,  ef  100,  gh  50,  hi  100,  the  remainder  of  the  same  dimen- 
rions  in  a  reverse  order,  kl  100,  Im  50,  no  100,  op  100,  qr  133^,  rs  200.  We 
haye  thus  the  twelve  large  compartments  each  divided  into  ten  rectangular 
spaces,  and  from  the  data  given  above,  we  can  at  once  calculate  the  area  of  each. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  Porta  Praetoria  to  the  Porta 
Decumana  would  pass  through  the  centre  of  the  Praetorium^  dividing  the 
Camp  into  two  equ.il  parts ;  and  it  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  plan,  that 
these  two  parts  are  in  every  respect  perfectly  symmetrical.  In  explaining  how  the 
troops  were  arranged,  it  will  be  necessary  to  describe  their  distribution  on  one  side 
of  this  line  only,  for  one  Legion,  with  its  complement  of  Socii,  lay  on  the  right 
hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand,  while  every  compartment,  both  in  the 
upper  and  lower  portion  of  the  Camp,  belonging  to  the  Legion  upon  one  ride, 
had  a  compartment  exactly  similar  corresponding  to  it,  and  belonging  to  the 
Legion  on  the  other  side. 

In  the  spaces  marked  1,  each  containing  10,000  square  feet,  were  the  Eqnta 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occapied  by  one  I^rma  of  80 
and  horses. 
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In  the  apaoes  marked  2,  each  containing  5000  square  feet,  were  the  Triarii 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  ooenpied  bj  a  Manipulus  of  60 
men. 

In  the  spaces  marked  8,  each  containing  10,000  square  feet,  were  the  iVtn- 
cipes  of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  ooenpied  bj  two  ManipuH  of 
60  men  each. 

In  the  spaces  maiked  4,  each  containing  10,000  square  feet,  were  the  HastaH 
of  the  Legion,  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  two  ManipuU  of  60 
men  each. 

In  the  spaces  marked  5,  each  containing  about  18,800  square  feet,  were  the 
Eguites  Sociorumy  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  40  men  and  horses, 
making  in  all  400,  the  remaining  200  being  quartered  apart  in  the  npper  Camp 
among  the  ExtrcLordinarii. 

Finally,  in  the  spaces  marked  6,  each  containing  20,000  square  feet,  were  the 
Pediies  Sociorum^  each  of  the  ten  spaces  being  occupied  by  240  men,  making 
m  all  2400,  the  remaining  600  being  quartered  apart  in  the  upper  Camp  among 
the  Eztraordinarii. 

The  tents  all  faced  towards  the  Viae  which  formed  their  boundaries ;  those 
in  the  spaces  1,  3,  5  facing  towards  BD,  tliose  in  2,  4,  6,  towards  AC. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  has  been  said  regarding  the  quarters  of  the 
Velites,    Polybius  leaves  us  altogether  in  the  dark  upon  this  point. 

Watching  the  Camp. — Pickets  of  Cavalry  and  Infantry,  called  Stationes^ 
were  thrown  forward  in  advance  of  the  different  gates,  to  give  timely  notice  of 
the  approach  of  a  foe ;  and  in  addition  to  these,  a  strong  body  of  Velites  was 
posted  at  each  gate  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  a  surprise.  These  were  called 
Custodies  s.  Custodiae,  Finally,  a  number  of  sentinels,  {Excuhiae^)  taken  also 
firom  the  Velites^  kept  guard  {agere  excnhias)  along  the  ramparts,  while  others 
taken  from  the  Legions  were  stationed  at  the  quarters  of  the  gcncral-in-chief  and 
other  principal  officers,  and  were  dispersed  among  the  tents  and  Viae,  All  these 
precautions  were  observed  during  the  day,  and  were  of  course  redoubled  during 
the  night,  which,  reckoning  from  sunset  to  sunrise,  was  divided  into  four  equ^ 
spaces  called  Vigiliae,  the  niglit  guards  being  termed  specially  Vif/iUs^  (agere 
Vigilias^)wh\\Q*Excubiae  and  agere  Excubias  applied  both  to  night  and  to 
day.  The  ordinary  duty  of  going  tlie  rounds  (  Vigilias  circuire)  was  committed 
to  eight  Eguites^  four  from  each  Legion,  who  were  changed  dailv,  and  the  most 
effectaal  precautions  were  taken  to  ascertain  that  they  performecl  their  task  fully 
and  faithfully. 

The  watchword  (Signum)  for  each  night  was  not  passed  verbally,  but  was 
inscribed  upon  small  tablets  of  wood,  (Tesserae,)  which  were  delivered,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  commander-in-chief  to  those  legionary  Tribunes  who  were 
upon  duty,  and  by  these  to  four  men  in  eadi  Legion  called  Tesserarii^  by  whom 
the  Tesserae  were  conveyed  to  the  tetits  most  remote  from  the  Principia^  and 
thence  passed  along  the  line  from  Turma  to  Turma^  anil  from  Mantpulus  to 
ManipuluSj  nntil  they  again  reached  the  hands  of  the  Tribuni, 

Attack  and  D«rcac«  •€  F«rtlfl«d  PImcm. — In  laying  siege  to  a  fortified 
town  or  other  place  of  strength,  one  of  two  methods  was  adopted:  either,  1.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  force  an  entrance,  in  which  case  the  process  was  termed, 
OppugnatiOi  and,  if  successful,  Expugnatio:  or,  2.  A  blockade  was  formed,  and 
the  assailants  caicnlated  upon  starving  out  the  defenders.  This  was  called 
Olmdio. 

Oppwmatio.     Urhem  Oppugnart,    If  the  town  was  of  small  siie,  and 
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aooeBsible  on  every  ride,  while  the  foroe  at  the  di^Maal  of  the  besiegen 
large,  a  ring  of  soldiers  was  dnwn  itmnd  the  waUs,  (pppidtttn  corona  cingertS) 
a  portion  of  whom  kept  np  a  constant  discharge  of  missiles  vipoa  thoae  wIm 
manned  the  battlements,  (propugnatores^)  while  the  rest,  advancing  cm  evmj 
ride  simnltaneooriy,  with  their  shields  j<»ned  above  thrir  heads  so  as  to  Ibrm  a 
continnons  covering,  like  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  (Ushtdine  fada^  plaDted 
sealing  ladders  (tcaiai)  agsunst  a  number  of  different  points,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  endeavonied  to  burst  open  the  gates. 

When  the  town,  from  its  size,  the  strength  of  its  defences,  and  the  nnmbere  of 
the  garrison,  conld  not  be  attadced  in  this  manner  with  any  reasonable  pro^ieet 
of  success,  a  regular  riege  was  formed;  one  or  two  points  were  selected,  against 
which  the  operations  were  to  be  prinripallj  directed,  and  elaborate  warica  wen 
constructed.  The  great  object  was  to  demolish  the  walls,  so  as  to  nuke  a 
practicable  breach,  and  this  might  be  effected  in  two  ways.  1.  By  noderauBine 
them  (mvTOB  tubruere  s.  suffodereJ)  2.  By  battering  them  with  repestM 
blows  from  an  enormous  beam  of  wood  shod  with  a  mass  of  iron  Ibiged  into 
the  shape  of  a  ram^s  head,  which  gave  the  name  o{  Aries  to  the  whole  m^iJiiwi, 
But  in  order  to  enable  the  soldiers  who  were  to  be  engaged  in  filling  np  the 
ditch,  in  undermining  the  walls,  and  in  woiking  the  Bsim,  to  approaidi  with 
safety,  it  was  necessary  to  protect  them  from  the  missiles  hurled  down  from 
the  battlements.    The  means  resorted  to  in  order  to  gain  this  end,  were  twcAU. 

1.  A  number  of  large  wooden  sheds,  called,  aocoraing  to  their  various  fetms, 
Vtruae-^TestueUnes — Phtd^^MuaeuU^  open  at  the  two  ends,  but  with  atraog 
roofis  overlaid  with  raw  hides,  and  wattled  at  the  rides,  were  placed  upon  iQDen» 
and  pushed  forwards  up  to  the  very  waUs  (rotu  subiecHs  agebantnr^  Under 
some  of  these  there  were  Rams  wluch  the  men  could  work  with  compantive 
security,  being  sheltered  from  arrows  and  darts,  while  others  afforded  cover  to 
those  who  were  digging  under  the  foundations  of  the  walls. 

2.  In  order  to  annoy  and  distract  the  defenders,  a  huge  mound  of  earth — 
Agger — ^was  thrown  up  opporite  to  the  points  selected  for  attack,  and  as  it  was 
gradually  advanced  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  walls,  it  was  at  die  same  time 
raised  so  as  to  equal  them  in  elevation.  Upon  the  summit  of  this,  one  or  more 
towers — Turru — were  built  of  such  altitude  as  completely  to  overtop  the 
battlements,  and  thus  to  enable  the  archers  and  javriin-throwers,  with  which 
the  snccesrive  stories  (JTdbulaiia)  were  crowded,  to  look  down  upon  the  lampaitB, 
and  to  take  driibeniteaim  at  the  townsmen.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground,  or 
other  rircumstanoes,  rendered  it  difficult  or  imposrible  to  construct  an  Agger^ 
Turres  were  finbricated  at  a  distance,  and  rolled  up  on  wheels  like  the  Vmeatj 
but  thrir  unwieldy  weight  and  height  rendered  such  an  operation  veiy  difficult 
and  hazardous. 

Occasionallv  also,  mines  (cunicult)  were  driven  ^^th  a  view  of  pasnng  midnr 
the  waUs,  and  opening  out  within  the  town,  as  in  the  problematic  isle  regard- 
ing the  capture  of  Yril.    (See  Liv.  Y.  19.  21.  XXm.  18.  XXXVIII.  7.) 

The  mode  of  attacking  a  fortified  place  would  necessarily  depend  in  its  details 
upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which  would  vary  for  eadi  psjrtioular  case;  aod 
the  skill  of  the  engineers  would  be  taxed  in  devising  schemes  fi)r  the  removal  of 
new  and  unlooked-for  obstacles.  But  the  general  principles  remamed  the  same; 
and  we  find  the  Agger,  the  Turres,  the  Aries,  and  the  Vtneae,  oonstaat^ 
recurring  in  the  descriptions  of  rieges  recorded  by  historians.  When  the  use  of 
BoHstae,  CatapiUtae,  Scorpiones^  and  similar  madiines,  (Tormenta,)  which 
discharged  arrows,  darts,  and  stones,  in  showers,  became  common,  thqr  wen 
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employed  with  great  eflfeot  bj  both  partieB,  bat  they  appear  to  have  been 
directed  entirely  to  the  destrootioii  of  life,  and  not,  although  some  of  them  shot 
atones  of  immenee  aiae,  to  battering  in  breach. 

Ohndio,  Urhem  Obsidere  8.  OhndioM  Cingere,  It  ]»  obvioos  that  the  ijetem 
deacribed  above  conld  not  have  been  pniBoed  against  a  town  or  castle  bnOt  upon 
a  lofty  enunenoe,  or  strongly  fortified  by  nature*  Hence,  when  it  was  defied 
to  reduce  a  phice  of  this  description,  recourse  was  had  to  Obsidio,  In  order  to 
sender  this  efibctual,  the  phioe  be^eged  was,  if  practicable,  surroundisd  by  a 
double  wall,  (^CircumvaUare^CircumvaUatio^^  strengthened  at  intend  with 
towers,  the  inner  wall  beinff  intended  to  resist  any  sidly  upon  the  part  of  the 
townsmen,  the  outer  to  repd  any  attempt  at  relief  from  without 

The  defence,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in  each  case  varied  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular form  of  attack.  Eveiy  effort  was  made  to  delay  the  prooress  of  the 
works,  and  destroy  the  machines,  by  frequent  saDies,  (eruptianes^  and  since 
the  materials  employed  in  oonstmoting  the  Vmeae  and  Turres  were  all  of  a 
combustible  nature,  it  often  happened  Siat  they  were  repeatedly  consumed  by 
fire.  Ingenious  contrivances  were  devised  for  deadening  tiie  shock  of  the  Aries, 
and  for  seizing  and  lifting  it  up,  so  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  propeUed  with 
effect;  huge  masses  of  stone  were  cast  down  upon  the  Vineae,  crudiing  eveiT 
thing  before  them  by  their  wdgfat ;  mines  were  met  by  counter  ixdn»—tranversu 
cunuMlis  hottium  cwuculos  exchere ;  Turres  were  erected  opposite  to,  and 
more  lofty  than  those  upon  the  Agger;  the  Ageer  itself  was  unaennined,  and 
the  earth  withdrawn;  when  a  portion  of  the  wul  was  shattered,  a  deep  trench 
was  dug  behind  the  breach,  a  new  wall  raised  behmd  the  trench,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  schemes  contrived  and  executed,  which  may  be  best  leuned  by  reading 
the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  some  of  the  more  remaikable 
neges  of  antiquity,  sudi  as  those  of  Syracuse,  (Liv.  TSSV.  33,  &a,)  of 
Ambrada,  (liv.  XXXVUI.  4,)  of  Alesia,  (Caes.  B.  G.  YU.  68.)  of  MarseUleSi 
(Caes.  B.  G.  11. 1.)  and  of  Jerusalem,  as  recorded  by  Joeephus. 

HilltarT  Dmm.— The  doak,  or  upper  garment,  worn  by  the  soldiers  on 
service,  was  termed  Sagum,  in  contradistmction  to  Toga,  the  nrfo  of  the  peaceful 
citizen.  In  the  case  of  any  sudden  panic,  it  was  assinned  oy  the  whole  body 
of  the  people,  who  in  such  a  case  were  said — Saga  sumere — Ad  Saga  ire — fn 
sSagis  esse.  It  seems  to  have  been  worn  by  officers  as  well  as  common  soldiers, 
for  we  find  the  garment  of  the  latter  sometimes  distinguished  as  Cfregale  Sagum, 
Tha  characteristic  dress,  however,  of  the  general-m-chief  and  his  sUff,  was  the 
PahidanutUum,  which,  although  less  cumbrous  than  the  Toga,  was  more 
ample  and  gracefiil  than  the  Sagum,  When  a  Soman  magistrate  quitted  the  dty 
to  take  the  command  of  an  army  or  of  a  Fh>vince,  he  uirew  off  the  Toga  as 
aoon  as  he  had  passed  the  gates,  and  assumed  the  Paludamentitm,  Hence  he 
was  said — Exire  paludatus,  and  on  sudi  occasions  he  was  usually  preceded  by 
Liciorespaludatt. 

The  CaUga  was  a  shoe,  or  rather  a  sandal,  worn  by  the  common  soldiers, 
who  are  hence  termed  caUgaH,  and  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  service  in  the 
ranks.  Thus  Seneca— Juaritcm  CaUga  dbmsitf  ConsukUus  exercet,  (De 
brev.  vit.  17.)  Again — Ingratus  C.  Marius,  ad  Consulatum  a  CaUga  per* 
ductus,  (De  Dcnef.  Y.  16.}  And  Flmy — luventam  vumem  in  CaUga  mi&tari 
tolerasse,  (H  J{.  VH  49.)    It  was  very  heavy,  and  stnaded  with  n^    Hence 
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JdtbwI  mnmentM,  among  the  inconTenieoMs  of  joidipg  in  a  artnri — PIonM 
noB  undique  vtagna  =  Calcor  tt  tn  digilo  damu  nuAt  mtiiti*  hatrtt  (8.  HI. 
248.) — and  again,  wtien  deMsnting  on  the  fbOy  of  eziiliDK  iIm  hoitiltt^  of  a 
Ihnmg  of  xddien — Cum  duo  crura  habeat,  offendere  tot  ix^gai,  tot  =  MHUa 
ciawnim  (S.  XTI.  24.)  Cubs,  the  ton  of  (renniiieiu,  who  wm  lemd  in  the 
camp,  wore  the  Ca^^whenaduld,ont  of  oompIiiiMiitti>tiMMd^en,aBdlkaee 
aoqnired  the  nkkname  of  CaUgida,  bj  wbieh  be  wu  fkiniliailT  distinginihed.  * 
It  moit  be  observed,  that  tbe  moit  striking  iUottratiODg  limStaiy  eoMane 
and  equipments  contained  in  Montfanaoo,  and  other  great  wotkn  npon  Anti- 
qoitdee,  are  derived  to  a  great  extent  fnan  tbe  eoidjitnrea  npos  Trtjan'i  oofama, 
and  therefore  depict  tbe  eoldiar  of  tbe  emigre.  We  have  given,  in  p.  376,  irpn- 
•entatioiu  of  two  legionaiiee  and  a  standard-beaier,  and  we  now  euljwi  a  figim 
of  tbe  Emperor  hiiM^  in  liii  dien  a<  a  general,  and  also  of  a  Uoue  eatter  wai 
of  a  dinger,  all  taken  from  the  monnmeot  m  question.  These  ehow  clearly  tb« 
raefslaqtectof  theeonuDonlegimarjaoldien  and  also  oftheirregnlai  tioope. 
The  doak  won  bj  the  Signijir  ii  imibablj  tbe  ordinarjr  Sagum,  wlule  that «( 
the  &Bpen)T  ia  anqoMtionablj  tbe  PaManMBKun. 


n, — Sairs  ABD  Natal  Wabfake.  ' 

In  no  one  of  the  arts  wbioh  have  been  piaotieed  bj  mankind  from  the 
earliest  times,  was  the  inferioiitj  of  tbe  anoiente  to  the  mourns  more  oonqrioooos 
than  in  Navigation.  Even  those  nations  which  became  most  celebrated  for  tbor 
skill  in  this  depaitment,  scarcelj  ever  attempted  to  keep  the  sea  dniing  winter, 
bat  were  wont  to  batil  np  (nbditeere)  thdr  vessels  npon  dry  land  towds  lbs 
close  of  autumn,  and  not  to  hanl  them  down  (dedacere)  to  sea  until  tbe  itomj 
eqninootiid  gales  of  spring  were  past,  operations  wbieh  thej  perframed  I7 
monhines  (^Trahuntque  siccatmacMnae  carinas)  caSeiPhalarufat?  connstingof 
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a  system  of  rollen,  acting  probably  somewhat  in  the  ssme  manner  ss  what  is  now 
called  a  patent  slip.  The  Romans  e6pe<aa]l7,  notwithstanding  the  great  extent 
of  sea  coast  presented  by  Italy,  never  became  addicted,  as  a  people,  to  maritime 
parsaits;  and  in  all  matters  connected  with  nautical  affairs,  were  far  surpassed 
by  the  Phcenidans  and  l^nhenians  of  the  early  ages,  and  by  the  Athenians, 
Carthaginians,  Cretans,  and  Bhodians  of  a  later  epoch.  Hence  we  shall  not  be 
sniprisra  to  find  their  language  Tcry  defective  in  the  technical  terms  connected 
with  ships;  and  although  ancient  vessels,  especially  in  so  far  as  the  rigging  was 
concerned,  were  infinitely  more  simple  in  iheir  structure  than  those  now  in  use, 
there  are  many  essentiaJ  parts  which  we  never  find  named  in  any  Latin  classical 
author,  and  several  others,  preserved  in  the  grammarians,  which  have  been 
borrowed  without  change  firom  the  Greek. 

All  seargoing  vessels,  throwing  out  of  view  for  the  present  mere  boats,  skifb, 
and  small  craft,  may  be  divided  mto  two  classes,  with  reference  to  the  purposes 
to  which  they  were  applied. 

1.  Merchantmen.  {Naoes  mercatoriae — onerariae,) 

2.  Ships  of  War.  (Naves  helUcae — lonffoe — rostratae — aeratae,) 

The  former  were  propelled  chiefly  by  saOs,  the  latter,  although  often  fiilly 
rigged,  depended,  in  all  rapid  evolutions,  upon  rowers,  of  whom  they  carried 
great  numbers. 

We  shall  first  describe  an  ancient  ship  generally,  inchding  those  parts  which 
were  common  to  both  classes,  and  then  point  out  the  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguished the  war  galleys. 

Every  ship  (Navta)  may  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  two  parts :  1.  the  Hull, 
(Aheus^)  and  2.  the  Tackling  (Armamenia.y 

Alvwia. — ^The  Alvem  was  made  up  of,  1.  The  Keel  (Carina.)  2.  The  Prow 
or  fore  part  of  the  ship  (Prora,)  3.  The  Stem  or  after-part  of  the  ship  (Puppis.) 
4.  The  Hold,  (Aheus  in  its  restricted  sense,)  which  contained  the  cargo,  crew, 
and  ballast  (Saburra,')  The  Well,  or  bottom  of  the  Hold,  was  called  Sentina; 
into  this  the  bilge-water  (Nautea)  drained,  and  was  drawn  off  by  a  pump 
(AntUa.)  The  Ribs  or  firame-work  wero  termed  Costae  or  Statumma;^  the 
Planking  Tabuiae^  the  seams  of  which  wera  payed  with  wax,  pitch,  or  similar 
substances  Qience  Ceratae  puppet,)  Undecked  vessels  wero  Naves  apertae^  as 
opposed  to  Naves  tectae  s.  constratae^  the  decks  themselves  being  Tabulata  s. 
Pontes, '  Very  firequently  vessels  were  only  partially  decked,  and  the  sailors 
passed  firom  one  end  to  the  other  by  means  of  gangways,  (J^ori,)  or  from  side 
to  side  by  cross  planks  (Transtra  s.  luga.)  The  Fori  and  Transtra  served 
also  as  beodies  for  the  rowers.  ^ 

AnuiaiMita. — Of  these,  the  most  important  were — 

1.  Anckorae^  the  anchors,  of  which  there  were  usually  several,  'resembling 
doeely  in  form  those  now  emptoyed,  fitted  with  cables  (AncoraUa.)  The  anchor 
was  thrown  fiom  the  prow  (Ancora  de  prora  iacUur)  when  the  ship  was 
required  to  ride,  (Cansistere  ad  ancoram—sUMre  s.  expeeiare  in  ancoris^-^ 
tenere  navem  in  ancoris^)  and  on  going  to  sea  was  weighed  (Ancoram  toUere 
s.  VeUere^  or  in  the  case  of  great  haste,  Praeddere*)    A  ship  in  harbour  was 
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moored  bj  lunncn,  (Stttnaeula — Orae,)  '  wUcb  wen  tmloaaad  wImb  tbe  ih^ 
wait  oat,  and  baoea  tbe  phnaea— Oram  raohen—Navem  m^ven—vr  umgtj 
iSnbcre— Ngnify  to  *rf  tail. 
2.  OiiAenKiciibtni,  the  indder,  with  the  Clorut,  ita  handle  at  GBk.  '    Hw 
andent  nidden  irera  not  lunged  to  ^  il«Ri 
poBta  aa  otna  arc,  but  were  what  an  todmiaallj 
termed  <pad^e^hda»,  and  of  theae  tfatn  mra 
■unallj  two  ID  the  ahip,  plaoedone  on  eUdinda 
of  the  stern.     A  rudder  of  thia  kind  ia  aeai  in 
the  annexed  cot,  taken  from  « tomb  at  Pcnqmi, 
and  ahipa  weie  eommonly  eteeied  in  tins  nuai- 
ner  as  late  aa  the  fbnrteenth  (Xntmj. 
8.  Mali,  tbe  maata,  with  thur  jarda,  {An- 
■      "  ;,)  whoae  ectrtmltiea,  tbe  Taid 
a  AnU»Banaa  contHO.    Tba 
tnaat  nated  In  a  aoeket,  or  *(ep  oalled  Modim,* 
and  bi^  up  above  tbe  miin-Taid  the  nuut  wai 
embraMd  by  a  aort  of  cap-uu^  cage  oalled 
CJoreAeMtUR,*  oorrenionding  to  what  ia  now  tenned  a  ti^.     It  asred  ai  alook- 
out  place ;  and  in  Bhipa  of  war,  men  and  mOitaij  en^^ea  were  aometimes  sta- 
tioned in  the  Cardunnm  to  oonunand  the  decks  of  an  c^iponent.    The  ahipa  of 
tbe  andenta,  even  when  of  laree  siae,  had  seldom,  if  ever,  more  than  two  maata, 
and  the  second  matt  waa  raoSlj  yerj  amalj,  and  placed  verj  tax  forward.    Ihe 
misti  were,  especially  in  smaller  veas'       "  '  "  ■      -  i.  i  . 

stepped  or  mutepped  at  pleasure,  w 
erigere,  and  M.  pontre  s.  incUnare, 

4.  Vela,  the  sails,  called  also,  from  the  materials  of  which  they  wore  tkbd- 
eated,  Lintea  or  Carbata.  There  waa  nansUj  one  to;  lave  eqnare  aail 
(Acatimn)  va  the  mainmast,  imd  above  it  waa  hoiked,  in  o^  weather,  m 
amall  ttqtsail  (Sapparam  a.  Suppara  velorum.)  '  The  sail  attached  to  the 
fi)reniBst  (^Velo  pTora  tuo) -was  also  veij  small,  and  seems  to  have  been  tenned 
Doloit  or  Artemon.  *  FUnj  allndes  to  &  miEen  sail  also,  called  EpidromoM  hj 
Iridoms,  bnt  how  it  waa  ligged  we  know  not — lata  vera  nee  vela  aohf  eat 
tnaiora  navigiu,  ted  quamvu  oinpUudini  arttettnamm  singulat  arborat  m^- 
ctant,  taper  eat  tamen  addi  veloram  alia  vela,  praelerque  alia  m  prorit,  a 
alia  inpappibas  pandi  ac  tot  madtt  pravoeari  mortem, ' 

6.  i^es  B.  Audmfet  are  words  which  oomprehend  the  whole  rigging,  wfaetfan' 
standing  or  nmning.  The  ropee  spedall/  named  being  the  Pedtt,  that  is,  the 
topes  attached  to  the  two  lower  comeie  of  tbe  sqnare  sul,  what  are  now  teimed 
tbe  a&eets  and  taett,  the  tack  lieiiig  aometimea  called  Propet,  *  to  distingnish  it 
from  the  Pes,  or  sheet  proper— the  Opitphorae,  *  or  bracea  attached  to  the 
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estrani^  of  tbt  Jtti,  hj  irluoli  it  wm  trimmed — the  CerucAi,*  which  attacbed 
the  twa  extnoiiliee  of  the  jard  to  the  lop  of  the  mut,  and  the  Anqiuna,*  whidi 
Mtaohtd  the  oentre  of  the  juA  to  the  ti^  of  the  mart.  The  loige  lopee,  now 
oiled  tUjt,  whioh  Rpport  the  mait,  were  called  ^finrti  bj  the  Greeka,  bnt 
the  L*^  name  don  not  ooenr.  Sanalcma  waa  a  haweer  tued  h;  ooe  tnmI 
wbea  towing  another. 

6.  Bemi,  the  oan,  the  flat  bhdet  of  whioh  wan  the  pabmiiae  or  Umsae, 
were  attaobed  each  to  iu  thole  m  jnn,  (wabiut*  a.  paxSlut,)  hj  a  leather 
•traj)  oallsd  liropRa  or  itnaptu,*  the  t(ot«t«(  of  the  &tek». 

Intigne  i.  F^tira  ixinmrv—)  ^**  ^M  fignPB-head  attaobed  to  the  piotr, 
which  gave  iti  name  to  the  ihip,  in  additjon  to  wUoh,  the  bowa  were  fteqaoitlj 


le  ihip)  in  additirm  to  wUchf  tl  _  _ 
n  6]^  i^uexnted  in  pahitiny  or  carving,  and  both  the  rtem  awl 
atem  generallj  tenninaled  in  a  ta^wnog  exteniiiHi  whiclk  waa  ihiqied  ao  aa  to 
reaemUe  the  head  aod  neck  of  a  gooae,  and  waa  b«ioe  tenned  Chtiuau 
(xfl'ttc-)    See  ont  in  p.  404. 

Aplatire  (pL  Aplmtra  a.  Apbutna.')    Yhia 
wH  a  deoonuion  made  of  wood,  attached  to  the 
■tern,  and  bearing  a  raembUnce  to  a  plume  of 
fBalhari.    We  have  nothinK  OMnaponding  to  it  in 
(HdinaijmodemahipaibiititiaaDol^aoiiitaiitlj  i 
nfnetnted  npoa  andent  ■onlptnrea  and  medala,  I 
ma;  be  aeen  b  the  annaxed  ont,  talm  from  a  large  I 
brail  of  Gommodiu.  ' 

SaeeBum.    In  the  after  part  of  the  Teaeel  alio 
waa  a  niobe  or  small  atu4>e)  containing  imagee  of 
' )  whc«e  pioteotioa  the  v««el 


hiipart  of  th 

VexiUum— 


or  soda  to  i 
^ed ,  (ingenU 


if  the  ship  was  named  Tultta. 

VexiUum — Taema — Ftucia,  were  Died  to  '1*«'g"«tf  a  imall  atreanwr  attaobed 
s  a  pole  placed  aomatinua  mi  the  prow,  and  aometinea  on  the  stem,  which 
-arved  ai  a  vane  to  indicate  the  diieotiM)  of  tiie  wind.  8m  the  oU  given  above, 
and  the  ooin  of  H.  Antonina,  in  p.  893. 

Hsvaa  !.•>(••, — Shipa  of  war  differed  from  merchant  ihipa  in  their  general 
fcnR,  being  long  aid  nairow,  b  oider  to  eninre  epeed,  while  the  Ittler  were 
broad  aod  roood  ao  aa  to  afford  oqwdoos  (towage. 

The  leading  obaraoteriitio  of  the  war  ahipa  of  the  anoenta  waa,  that  tbej 
were  E■U>r^  dqiending  upon  row(nohie67  aa  the  propdlii^  power,  (itetmu,  an 
oar~-n«mez,  a  rower — Bemigiim,  the  whde  rowing  wanuoa,)  ana  th^  were 
rated  aooording  to  the  mmtwr  a(  ranka  of  oaia  (orditut  rtmomm.)  Thna 
thoae  veaaela  whioh  carried  one  rank  of  oan,  {qtiae  timpUce  ordtnt  agdiarUar,) 
were  called  Monocrota  (ftttifiie) — two  rants,  bireme* — lUcrola  a.  dicrottu 
Qiific) — three  nu)ka,fr)r«mu,(»i«f<ir) — GDiirnuika,fua(A-ir«niw(nTf4ftK) 
— Bve  ranks,  quinqueremes,  ( rtmifue,)  and  so  on  for  higher  Dambaa. 

Ho  qneetion  oonneoted  with  the  mechanical  oontrivanccs  of  andent  timea,  haa 
given  liie  to  greater  dixmsuon,  than  the  manner  io  ntiich  the  ranks  of  oan  were 
arranged.  The  oidinarj  inppoiition  that  thej  were  placed  in  boriiontal  tiers, 
one  row  directlj  above  another,  oooaaiooa  liitle  difficoltj,  if  we  do  not  go  bqrond 
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two  or  even  tbree  rowi,  bnt  the  length  and  wdght  of  the  oan  bdooging  to  tbt 
npper  tier  of  a  qnmqiiereme  i^nst  have  been  snoh  as  to  render  them  moat 
unwieldy,  if  not  altogether  unmanageable,  and  when  we  oome  to  deal  with  ahipa 
of  nz,  seven,  ten,  sixteen,  and  even  forty  rows  of  oars,  which  are  mentkmed  tj 
ancient  writers,  the  difficolty  becomes  abeolntely  insuperable.  Nor  do  aneient 
monuments  afford  much  aid,  for,  although  thej  abound  in  representationa  ci 
ships,  the  figures  are  not  soffioientljr  distinct  to  render  effoctnal  asaiatance,  bnt 
it  cannot  be  concealed  that,  as  fiyr  as  they  go,  they  lend  no  support  to  any 
opinion  which  supposes  the  oats  to  have  beoi  placed  otherwise  than  in  panUd 
tiers. 

JRostnm  (Sfi/UKot.)  Another  characteristic  of  a  ship  of  war  was  the  .Bosfrm, 
a  huge  spike,  or  bundle  of  spikes,  made  of  bronze  or  iron,  projectmg  from  the 
bow  of  the  vessel,  on  a  level  with  or  below  the  water  line.  The  pnipoae  to 
which  this  instrument  was  applied,  will  be  explained  below. 

Propugnacula,  Turres. — ^lowers,  or  elevated  platforms,  were  oocammaDy 
erected  on  the  decks  of  war  galleys,  which  were  manned  with  Mddien,  who 
poured  down  darts  and  other  imssiles  upon  thur  opponents,  audi  vesseb  being 
tenned  Naves  Turritae. 

ctnw  of  m  ftkip. — ^The  crew  of  a  merchant  vessel  are  usually  designated 
simply  as  Nautae^  the  pilot  was  called  Gvbemator,  and  mi^t  or  mi^t  not  be 
at  the  same  tune  the  commander  of  tiie  vessel,  the  Magister  namSj  who  ia 
sometimes  designated  by  the  Gredc  word  Nauclerus.  The  captain  of  a  ahip  of 
war  was  called  Praefechu  or  Navarchusj  the  admiral  of  a  fleet,  PraefecUu 
Classis^  and  his  ship  Navii  Praetoria.  The  rowers  (Bemigeg)  as  well  aa 
those  who  navigated  and  fought  the  galleys,  were  comprehended  under  the 
expression  Navales  SocU  or  Classici.  These,  especially  the  rowers,  were 
frequentiy  daves  or  fieedmen,  and,  as  in  ^e  case  of  the  kmd  forces,  a  certain 
number  were  ihnushed  by  the  allied  states  and  by  the  Cohniae  Maritimae.  In 
addition  to  the  SocU  JsavakB^  there  were  always  a  considerable  number  of 
regular  soldiers  on  board,  who,  when  the  Romans  first  engaged  in  naval 
warfiue,  were  ordinary  troops  of  the  line,  but  were  afterwaras  raised  9b  a 
separate  corps  (in  ckusem  scripti)  fixnn  those  classes  of  the  citizens  whose  fortune 
did  not  entitie  them  to  serve  in  the  legions.  These  marines  are  generally  atjled 
Clasaiarii^  or,  by  adoption  of  the  Greek  equivalent,  Epibatae;  and  under  the 
empire,  when  two  fleets  were  constantly  kept  ready  for  action,  one  at  Aiiminam, 
and  the  other  at  Misenum,  they  were  organized  m  leeions  (Legh  Classicay 

Naval  Warfiuw. — ^When  two  ships  engaged  in£vidnaily,  if  tolerably  wdl 
matched,  the  great  object  aimed  at  by  each,  was,  either  by  running  up  suddenly 
alongride  of  the  enemy,  to  sweep  away  (deUrgereS  or  disable  a  large  number  ii 
his  oars,  or,  by  bearing  down  at  speed,  to  drive  the  Bostrum  full  into  his  side 
or  quarter,  in  which  case  the  pUuoks  were  generally  stove  in,  and  the  vend 
went  down.  But  if  one  of  the  parties  was  so  deddedly  inferior  in  seamandiip, 
as  to  be  unable  to  cope  with  his  antagonist  in  such  manoeuvres,  he  endeavoured, 
as  he  approached,  to  grapple  with  him,  and  then  the  result  was  dedded,  as  npoa 
land,  by  the  numbers  ana  bravery  of  the  combatants.  It  was  in.  this  way  that 
the  Romans,  under  Duillins,  achieved  their  first  great  naval  victory  (B.G.  860) 
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«v«r  tb*  CaHhipniaiM,  to  vtMU  th»j  irtm  ftt  tint  time  Sv  inArioc  in 
DMitical  eiperioMW  and  ikOL  Tbe  imcIuiim  anplond  03  tius  ooewian,  uDcd 
Comi,  hMM  been  minalcl]'  dcMribed  by  PtdTbiot;  0. 23;)  and  gr^ipliae-boob 
and  MT  of  varioiu  fbnna,  (Mama/trrtM  aitpu  Harjtagmui,)  are  iuddentaUT 
mentioDed  in  tbe  dMornitioiii  of  Mft-fl^U  Tecmded  by  aBdent  writere.' 

V«  ntjoio  an  iiDU:mu7  rqintenUtiaii  of  an  ancient  ship,  taken  bam  tlie 
wwkt^Sdieffir,  whiiuwillaerTe  toezpliuntlienlatiTepimtioD  of  the  diffennt 
part*  deecribed  aLore. 


aa,  Alvma;  U,  Prora;  ee,  Pnp^;  d,  Qnbemaoolun ;  t,  Xalu;  ff.  An- 
tomaa;  ^jr,  Ccnma;  &,Cai«he*iiiin;  it^  Acattom;  U,8nppanini;  n,  I>aIoti (?) ; 
■a,  Fedai;  m.  Oju^banM;  jip,  Ctfnohi;  gig,  >fi(TMM. 
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CHAPTEE  XIIT. 


BOMAN  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASUBES— COINS— COMPUTATION  OF 

MONEY— INTEREST  OP  MONEY. 


A  vast  zminber  of  elaborate  treatiflee  have  been  compofled  on  the  sobfecti 
enumerated  in  the  title  to  this  Chapter.  We  miut  content  onnelyeB  with  stating 
the  general  reenlts  at  which  the  most  patient  and  aonte  inqnirers  have  arrived, 
without  attempting  to  enter  into  the  lengthened  and,  in  many  cases,  Teiy  com- 
plicated investigations  npon  which  these  oondnsions  are  founded.  ^ 

L  Weights. 

Am. — ^The  unit  of  weight  was  the  As  or  Libra,  which  occupied  the  same 
position  in  the  Roman  system  as  the  Pou2$n>  does  in  our  own.  According  to  the 
most  accurate  researches,  the  As  was  equal  to  about  1I|  os.  Avoirdupois,  or 
.7875  of  an  Avoirdupois  Pound. 

l^lvtotons  and  Hnlilplca  of  the  Aa. — ^The  As  was  divided  into  12  equal 
parts  called  Unciae^  and  the  Unda  was  divided  into  24  equal  parts  caO^ 
Scrupula^  the  Scrupidum  being  thus  the  ^^  part  of  the  As.    The  following^ 
nomenclature  was  adopted  to  Sstinguish  vazkms  multiples  of  the  As^  Uncia^ 
and  Scrupuhm : — 


Divisions  of  the  As. 

As, ^ =  12UNCIAB. 

Deunx, =  11  — 

DextanSf :=  10  — 

Dodrans^ ^9  — 

BesB.  Bessis^ =   8  — 

Septunx, =   7  — 

Semis  s.  Semissis^ =    6  — 

Qninctrnx, =   5  — 

Triens^ =   4  — 

Q^adransB,Teruncius,=z   3  — 

Sextans, =   2  — 

Sescunx  s.  Sesuncia,...  ==    1^  — 

Uncid, =    1  — 


Divisions  of  the  Uncia. 
Semunday...  ^  i  Uncia.  =  ^  As. 


-  =A- 

-  =  A- 

-  =^- 

-  =TtT- 


DueUa, =  } 

Sidlicusy ....  =  I 

SextuUiy =  } 

Semisexttda,  ='^ 
Scrupidum,,.  ^  ^ 
SUi^, =tJi 

Mtdtiples  of  the  Ak. 

Dupondius, =  2A8SE8. 

Tripondius  s.  Tressis,...  =  8  — 

OctussiSf =  8  — 

Decussis, =10  — 

Vicessis, =r20  — 

Centussis, =100  — 

1  Of  the  niim«roiiB  works  whidi  bare  from  time  to  time  e.ppeared  in  oomieetion  with 
these  toplos,  the  following  are  the  most  celebrated— Btjdascs,  De  A$$et  1616 ;  Gbovotius, 
Ds  Peetmia  vetere,  1643 ;  Qbxatbs,  Diseourge  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Dtmarim,  1647 ;  Ens*. 
soHitiDT,  Do  Pondofibtu  «l  iionturui  ftoterum^  1708 ;  Eckbki^  Doofrtna  Sumorum  veUntm^ 
ITW;  BussKT,  E9$ogf  o»  JnoieiU  WoighU  and  Money,  1836;  Bobge,  Metrobgiecke  Vntor^ 
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The  Drachma  and  the  Obdus^  which  were  propedj  Greek  weights,  are  ooca- 
sioiially  emplojed  bj  Roman  writers — 

The  Drachma  was  redkoned  as  =  ^  of  the  Uncia  :=  ^  of  the  ill. 
TheOWw  —  =:A         —         =iH       — 

The  tenn  As,  and  the  words  which  denote  its  divisions,  were  not  confined  to 
weight  akme,  but  were  applied  to  measores  ci  length  and  capaoitj  also,  and  m 
general  to  any  object  whidi  conld  be  regarded  as  oonnstmg  of  12  eqoal  parts. 
Thns  ther  were  commonlT  nsed  to  denote  the  shares  into  which  an  inheritance 
was  divided.  When  an  individtial  inherited  the  whole  property  of  another,  he 
was  designated  as  Heres  ex  out ;  if  one-half,  Heru  ex  eendue;  if  one-third, 
Heres  ex  irientA,  &a ;  Cicero  will  sopplr  (Pro  Caeoin.  6.)  an  exceQent  example 
— Testamento  facto  muUer  morUur,  FacU  heredem  ex  deunce  et  semuncia 
Caecinamj  ex  duabus  eeoOuUe  M,  FukiniiKm  Ubertum  itqperioris  otri,  Aebuiio 
eexttdam  adepergiL    The  aooonnt  stands  thus — 

I 

Gaedna  inherited  11  Unciae  and  a  Ssmunoa,  ^  11^  Unciae. 

Fnldnins    —       2  Sextulae, =     |      — 

JEbntins     —       1  SsxttOo, =     |      — 

Making  iq»  in  all  12  Unciae^.. =   1  A$^  or  the  whole 

inheritance. 

n.  MsAsinuES  OF  Length. 

Pm. — The  uiit  of  Lineal  Heasare  was  the  Feb,  which  oceapied  the  same 
place  in  the  Soman  system  as  the  Foot  does  in  oar  own.  According  to  the 
most  accorate  researches,  the  Pee  was  equal  to  about  11.04  inches  imperial 
measore,  or,  .97  of  an  Endish  fbot 

The  Pet  bemg  sapposed  to  represent  the  length  of  the  foot  in  a  well  propor- 
tioned man,  Tarioos  aivisions  and  mnl^es  of  the  Pee  were  named  after  stan- 
dards derived  fimn  the  hnman  firame.    Thns — 

Pes, :=  16  DigiH^,,.,  Le.  Finger-breadths. 

—  :=   4Pali}ii,....  Le.  Hand-breadths. 

The  Pes  was  also  divided  into  12  PoUices,  Le.  thnmb-joint-lengths,  otherwise 
called  Unciae  (whence  our  word  inch,)  When  the  division  of  the  Pes  into 
Unciae  was  adopted,  then  the  different  divisions  of  the  Pes  from  one  Uncia  up 
to  twelve  were  designated  hj  the  names  given  in  the  preceding  section  for  the 
divisions  of  the  Ai,  vis.  the  Detciw,  Dextans^  &c. 

The  measores  longer  than  the  Pes,  in  common  nse. 


Palmipes, =:      1  Pes  -h  1  Palmus  =  20  DigiH  =  15  Unciae. 

Cubitus, =      1  Sequispes, =  24  D^  =18     ~ 

Gradusy =    2^  Pedes, =  40  Dtgiti. 

Passus, =      6  Pedes,  ....; =r   2  Qradus. 

Decempeda  s.  Pertica,  =:    10  Pedes, =   2  Posnis. 

Actus, =  120  Pedes, =  12  Decempedae. 

MiiUPassuum, ^=bO0O  Pedes, =  1000  Pomiu. 
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There  was  also  a  Pabnus  maior  =  S  Polmi  =:  12  JJigiU  =  9  PdOiees  or 
Undae. 
It  appears  from  this,  that  smoe 

The  English  statute  mile     »>  1760  yards »  5280  English  fteL 

The  Boman  mile    »  5000  Soman  feet  »  4850  English  feeL 

Therefore  the  Roman  mile  is  shorter  than  the  English  mile  by  430  English  ibeC, 
or  144  yards  nearlr. 

Ubuiy  the  Greek  JtTanh  from-whioh  the  English  word  Ell  is  derired,  varied 
in  signification  when  need  to  indicate  a  measure.  Sometimes  it  lepresenta  tile 
distance  from  the  shoulder  to  the  wrist,  sometimes  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
extremity  of  the  middle  finger,  sometimes  it  is  regarded  as  synonymoos  with 
Cubittu,  and  sometimes  it  denotes  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  middle 
fingers,  when  the  arms  are  stretched  out  in  the  same  phne  with  the  body,  ie. 
the  fall  extent  which  can  be  embraced  by  the  outstretdied  arms,  in  which  case 
it  would  be  held  as  equiyalent  to  6  Pedes. 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  measures  of  length,  the  Pes  was 
regwded  as  the  As  and  the  PoUex  as  the  Uncia.    Hence  we  lead  in  Columdli 

illL  IS.) — ^DuPONDio  ET  DODBANTB  oUus  sulcus,  Lc.  a  ditch  2  feet  9  indies 
eep ;  and  again  (YI.  19.)— flia&ef  in  kUitudinem  pars  prior  dupobdium 
8IEMIB0EBI,  le.  is  two  feet  and  a-half  broad. 

UL  Measuses  or  Subfacb. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  lineal  Actus,  which  was  the  normal  length  of  a 
farrow,  was  120  Boman  fiaet ;  the  Actus  Qjuadratus  was  a  square,  whose  side 
was  a  lineal  Actus;  a  lugerum  consisted  of  two  Actus  put  together,  and  was 
therefore  a  rectangular  plot  of  ground  240  Boman  feet  long  and  120  Roman 
feet  broad.  Reducing  Roman  feet  to  English  feet.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
lugerum  contains  27097.92  square  feet  English,  while  the  English  Acre  contaim 
43560  square  feet;  hence  the  Roman  lugerum  was  less  thim  f  of  an  Ed^^ 
Acre. 

Less  frequently  mentioned  than  the  lugerum  are — ^the  Heredium  >»  2  lugera; 
the  Centuria  »-  100  Heredia  ««  200  lugera;  and  the  Saltus  «»  4  VaUM- 
riae  =  800  lugera. 

We  hear  also  of  the  Versus,  which  contained  10,000  square  feet,  and  the 
Actus  minimusy  which  contained  480  square  feet 

In  applying  the  divisions  of  the  As  to  measures  of  sur&ce,  the  lugerum  was 
regarded  as  £e  As,  and  firactions  of  the  lugerum  were  represented  by  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  As,  Hence  we  meet  with  such  expression  as  the  following 
(Liv.y.  24.) — Triumviri  ad  id  creaU  tebna  iuoeka  et  seftuhges  viritim 
dtotsertinf,  Le.  assigned  to  each  individual  seven  Jugers  and  ^  of  a  Juger. 

lY.  Meabubeb  of  GAPAGErr. 

The  unit  of  Capacity  was  the  Aiiphoka  or  Quadbantal,  which  oontained  a 
cubic  fi)ot,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  computation  of  the  Roman  foot  givcb 
above,  must  have  been  equal  to  5.687  imperial  g^ons,  or  5  gaUans  2  qnaiti 
1  pint  2  gills  nearly. 

The  Amphora  was  the  unit  for  both  liqnid  and  Dry  Measures,  hut  the  hitter 
were  generally  refened  to  the  Modius,  whic&  contained  one-third  of  an  Ampkorc, 
that  is,  1.896  imperial  gallons,  or  .948  of  an  hnperial  peck. 


icEAflcnuEs  or  ciFAaTT— coins. 
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of  tli6  Angplbcra  and 


-}' 


Dry  Meature* 

«B      2  Semmodi. 

16  Se»tariL 
[82  Heminae  a. 

Cotylae. 
64  QuartariL 
128  AcetdMa. 
192  CuaAL 
768  Ltguiae. 


f 


This  being  pramued,  we  maj  enumerate  the 
the  ModUu, 

Liquid  Measure. 
AiiFHOBA —      2  Umae,  Modius. 

—     ^      8  Congh, 

48  Sextariu 
[96  Heminae  s. 

Coty2a«. 
192  Quartant. 

—     —  384  Acetabula. 

^     a-  576  Cyathi. 

—     »2804  LiguloB. 

The  CWetff  was  equal  to  20  Amphorat. 

In  applying  the  diyisloos  of  the  Ae  to  the  abore  Liquid  Measores,  the  Sex- 
tonus  was  resided  as  the  iii  and  the  Cyathus  as  the  Uncia ;  henoe  we  read 
in  Martial  (XI.  87.)— 

Qnincnnoes  et  sex  cjnUhM  besMmqae  hibamns 
Gains  at  flat,  Inlius  et  ftocolos : 

Le.  let  ns  drink  fire,  and  six,  and  dsht  Cyaihi^  i.e.  19  Cya^  19  bebg  the 
nnmber  of  letten  in  the  name  Cants  fuUus  Procubis. 

Fh>m  Congius  is  deriyed  the  word  Ccmgiarium^  which  pioperiy  signifies  a 
TesBel  holding  a  Congius^  bnt  was  freqnentlj  employed,  especiallj  in  later  times, 
to  denote  a  gratuity  of  wine  or  ofl  bestowed  upon  the  people  at  laige;  e.g. 
IauuOus  mS&a  caaQm  nr  conoiabium  divisU  ampUus  centum ;  (Flin.  H.N.  I. 
14 ;)  also  a  gratuity  of  edibles  whether  wet  or  dry — Ancus  Marcius  rex  saUs 
modios  sex  mHle  in  conoiabio  dedit  paptdo;  (Flin.  HJ(.  XXXI.  7.)  and 
finally,  a  gratuity  in  money — Gonoiaria  populo  Jrequenier  dedit^  sed  diversae 
fere  stiminae,  mocfo  quadrinyenosy  mode  (rtccnos,  nonwunquam  ducenos  qum' 
quagenas  numos  (Suet.  Ootay.  41.)  Under  the  empire,  a  gratuity  of  this  nature, 
when  bestowed  on  the  soldiers,  was  usually  termed  Donativum — Populo  CoN- 
oiAXiuic,  miM  J>osA'avjJu  proposuit  (Suet.  Ner.  7*) 

V.   COINB.' 

There  can  be  little  doubt  thai  the  Bomans,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  their  history, 
were  unacquainted  with  coined  money.  Their  circulating  medium  consisted  of 
lumps  or  ingots  of  copper,  (iles,)  which  were  weighed,  and  not  counted^  the 
name  of  an  ingot  of  this  deecription  being  SHpes  or  Stips^  from  which  was 
formed  Stn)endium,  According  to  Pliny,  copper  money  was  firrt  corned  hj 
flernns  TuUius,  and  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  sheep,  (nota  veeudumj)  bat 
h  is  Terr  doubtfid  whether  any  such  pieces  were  eyer  minted  at  Kome,  and  it  is 
not  unliKely  that  the  stoiy  was  inyented  in  order  to  supply  a  plausible  deriya- 
tion  for  the  word  Peeunta.  Of  the  coinage  as  it  actually  existed  from  a  remote 
period,  we  can,  howeyer,  speak  with  confidence.  The  practice  of  hoarding  was 
carried  to  such  an  extent  in  the  andent  world,  thai  scarce^  a  year  el^MS  in 
which  large  nnmben  of  Greek  and  Boman  coins  are  not  diacoyered  in  yarious 


ITIM 
XXXnL  IS.;  A 
•knftflUti     ~ 


,  «&  «h*  rlM  sod  pffOgrMi  «r  tht  Bmmui  mtet.  It  In  FUa.  E.  R. 
■•^v  lUI  of  eariou  informattoaL  tat  awit>liilnt  maoy  crldtnt  arron  snd 
tart  modarn  Moooot  of  tta  rat^Mt  will  ta  foond  In  tho  Prwkgvmtmm  to 
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MrtB  of  Europe,  AsiSi  and  Northern  Africa,  while  the  eztendve  eoUectioofl 
have  been  formed  afford  most  yalnable  information  on  a  multitude  of  topioa  ooo- 
nected  with  danical  antiquity. 

The  metals  employed  by  the  Bomana  in  their  coinage  were  copper,  (^et,) 
nlver,  (Argenium^)  and  gold,  (Attruin,)  but  these  were  not  introdnoed  all  at 
once,  bat  in  aaooeuion. 

C«ppcr  C«iMis«  •€  the  Bepv^Uc — ^For  nearly  500  years  after  the  fimnd*- 
tion  of  the  city,  the  Romans  ooined  no  metal  except  copper.  If  any  gold  or 
silver  pieces  were  in  drcdation,  they  must  have  been  of  foreign  stamp. 

The  ordinary  copper  coins  of  the  republic  were  six  in  number,  each  being 
distinguished  by  a  particular  device,  which  is  preserved  with  almost  perfect 
uniformity.    The  names  of  these  coins  were— 

1.  As^ presenting  on  its  obverse  a  head  of  Jomit. 

2.  Sems^  the  half  As,  —  lovis, 

3.  TWeiM,  one-thurd  of  the  As^  —  Minerva. 

4.  Quadraru^  the  quarter  Asj  —  Herctdes, 
6.  Sextans^  the  half  Triens^                   —  Mercwrha. 
6.  C/hcid,  one-twelfth  of  the  As^            —               Minerva, 

The  device  on  the  reverse  is  the  same  in  all,  bemg  a  rude  lepresentatioii  of  the 
prow  of  a  idiip.  On  the  ^  we  find  the  numeral  I,  on  the  Sems  the  letter  8, 
while  on  the  rest  round  dots  indicate  the  number  of  Unaat ;  thus  the  TVieiis  is 
marked  oooo,  the  Quadrans  ooo,  the  Sextans  oo,  the  Unda  o.  Msny  cf 
them  have  the  word  ROMA^  and  it  gradually  became  common  for  the  magis- 
trate under  whose  inspection  they  were  struck,  to  add  his  name. 

Weight  of  the  As  mx  dllTeveat  peHed*. — ^The  Ab^  regarded  as  a  coin, 
originally  weighed,  as  the  name  implies,  one  Found,  and  Sie  smaller  copper 
coins  those  fractions  of  the  Pound  denoted  by  thdr  names.  By  degrees,  Ixiw- 
ever,  the  weight  of  the  A»<t  regarded  as  a  coin,  was  greatly  diminiahed.  We 
are  told,  that  about  the  commencement  of  the  first  Punic  War,  it  had  fallen  firom 
Twelve  Ounces  to  Two  Ounces ;  in  the  early  part  oi  the  second  Punic  War, 
(B.C.  217,)  it  was  reduced  to  One  Ounce ;  and  not  lon^;  afterwards,  by  a  Lex 
Papiria^  it  was  fixed  at  Half-an-Onuce,  which  remamed  the  standud  ever 
after.  ^  We  subjoin  a  series  of  cuts  taken  from  existing  specimens  of  the  A$ 
and  the  smaller  denominations,  in  which  will  be  seen  the  different  devices  and 
marks  enumerated  above. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  series,  the  Semis  is  smaller  than  the  TVieRt, 
proving  that  the  particular  specimen  of  the  Triens  hoax  which  the  cut  was  made 
belongs  to  a  period  when  tiie  As  was  heavier  than  it  was  at  the  period  when 
the  specimen  of  the  Semis  was  struck. 

Copper  Coinage  of  the  J?m|»rew— Upon  the  establishment  of  the  imperial 


1  Aooordtng  to  the  ftot«ment  of  Pliny,  the  wdght  of  the  ^  wm  redneed  et  onee  firom 
li  oanoet  to  2  oanoeB,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  in  order  to  reilere  the  flnenoiel  emburmti- 
mente  under  whleh  the  state  was  Uboorins ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Senete  resolved  to 
defend  the  pnblio  creditors  by  a  sudden  and  enormous  depreciation  of  the  cnrrenoy.  This 
representation,  whleh  is  in  Itself  incredible,  sinoe  it  is  totally  at  Tariance  with  the  serapslons 
good  fUth  which  the  gOTemment  Is  known  to  hare  obserred  on  other  occsslons  in  its  peen. 
niary  transactions,  is  completely  disprored  by  the  teet,  that  A$Mm  are  stUl  in  eiistenee 
eKhlbltUig  a  seriee  of  weights  deecendlng  gradnally  from  nearly  18  onnees,  through  1 1, 10^  9t 
8,  See.  ounces,  till  we  reach  the  Anal  |  ounce.  The  diminution  in  the  weight  of  the  Ji  sroee 
in  all  probability  f^m  the  Talne  of  copper,  in  relation  to  silrer,  increasing  gradual}/  ss  the 
latter  metal  became  more  common  and  the  former  in  greater  demand. 


COrPKR  CODIAOB. 


4H  COPTER  cohtaok. 

{[OTeniniait  nnder  Ang:tuta»,  the  old  A*  and  iti  diTuEoni  Mued  to  be  itrnek,  and 
X  nBw  copper  ooinage  was  intntdooed,  eotiiiuiDg —  I 

1.  Of  UOM  pieces  which  we  oommoiilj  called  Imperial  Large  Brau,  ud 
whioh  fbim  &  aeiice  exladiur  from  Angnstiu  doim  to  Foetnniiu.     The7  m 
genenllj  about  the  mie  of  anlngliih  Pennr;  thej' exhitut,  fbi  the  mart  pan,    ' 
on  the  Dbvene,  the  bead  of  the  reigniDg  FriDoe,  or  of  aome  member  of  the 
imperial  &milj,  acoompaoicd  bj  a  I^end  eipreenve  of  tbe  name  and  title*  of 
tbe  individaal  repreaented,  while  oa  the  reveree  we  find  a  great  variety  of  moat 
intenaUng  and  mstmotiTe  derioei.     Theee  pieces  are  nnially  of  very  pxtd 
workmaoabip,  are  id  manj  oaaea  oomposed,  not  of  ordinaij  copper,  bat  of  fine 
yellow  braai  (auHcAuZcum,)  and  are  anppoeed  lo  have  paned  for  4  Ai»».    . 
Bereral  illiutrationa,  taken  &om  tbe  revttM  of  ooint  bekiDging  to  this  elaai,    ! 
have  beengivenin  tbeoonTMof  the  woifc,  and  wo  annex  a  cut  oi  a  Large  BnuN 


of  Autoninni  Plna,  bearing  upon  one  ude  the  head  of  the  Emperor,  with  the  legend 
AirronNUB  Auquetus  ^8,  and  on  tbe  revetee  the  fignre  of  £neaa  beuing 
off  hie  btber  Cram  Troj  and  leading  bia  boy  by  the  band,  with  the  legend 
PP.  TB.  Pot.  Cob.  lU.  8.G.  (^Pater  Patriae,  Tribmieia  PotettM,  Contid 
Tertian,  Senatue  ContuUo. 
2.  Of  those  pieoea  commonly  called  Imperial  MiddU  Brtut,  which  resemble 
-  tbe  Large  Brase,  except  is  m  far  that  they  ate  only  half  the  tiie.    We  annex  a 


cut  taken  from  one  of  tbe  earUeat  oT  the  aeriea,  exhibiting  on 
bead  of  Auguatns,  with  the  legend  Caebak  Auoustub  Tbibunic.  Potest.,  and 
on  the  rererse  the  name  of  one  of  tbe  3>iumt>iri  Monedilu  (p.l97)  C.  GiLLina 
LcPEBCCS  invtB  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  (p.  197)  and  S.  C.  in  tbe  field. 

3.  Of  thoee  pieoee  commonly  called  Imperial  Small  Bran,    Tbcae  do  not, 
like  tbe  two  former  oiaaMi,  form  a  rq^nlarteriee;  tbey  vaiy  muoh  in  aiia ;  tb^ 
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•mn  leldom  to  l»n  been  •traok  in  l*rg«  nnmbeit,  and  not  to  hm  htat  itniak 
UaU  bjouajEmpvon.  VehmTegirea  tipecunoi  inp.  23?  of  onebakoging 
10  the  T^  orCaliguls. 

•Urar  OalMas*. — Aceoidiiig  to  Plioj,  nhv  wu  fint  acHoed  at  Bohib  u 
B.C.  249,  five  Tean  befure  the  oonunenoeBiBDt  of  the  fint  Fnoio  War,  in  ple««i 
of  thiM  deMninaUona. 

1.  Th«  Deaariut  eqidvaleot  to  10  Ana. 

2.  Tbe  Quinariiu         —         5    — 

3.  The  Scttertiat  —         2\  ~ 

But  when  the  weight  of  the  j1*  wu  ndaoed  in  B.C.  217  to  One  Onnoe,  it  wm 

ordained  at  the  eame  tine  that 

Tbe  Denariia  should  be  held  equTalent  to  16  Amki. 
The  Qumarita  —  —  8    — 

TbtSalerHat  —  —  4    — 

and  this  relation  (obaieted  erer  after  between  tbe  ailTer  ooioi  bearing  the  aboTS 

namai  and  the  At. 

Tbe  Denarbu  and  the  Qiitnaniu  coDlinDed  to  be  the  ordiaaij  silrer  ooireDcy 

down  to  the  age  of  Septimiu  Serenu  and  hii  eona,  bf  whom  pieoea  oompoaed  of 

a  baae  aUoj  woe  intiodnoed,  and  fin 

aereral  reigni  entirdj  iopentded  the 

pun  metal    The  silver  SaUrtim  doss 

not  ^ipear  to  hare  b«en  oobied  onder  j 

tbe  empiie,  its  plaoe  bdng  oooapied  bj 

the  Lai^  Brass  whioh  was  of  the  same  ' 

The  devices  origioaH]'  stamped  upon 
all  three  denominations  were,  on  tbe 
obverse  a  female  head  helmeted  and 
winged,  with  tbe  l^:end  Boua  ;  on  the 
revem  the  Dioican  on  bonebaok,  with 
ipean  ooaobed  and  w[(h  oonioal  oapa, 
a  star  being  plaoed  above  tbe  head  of 
each.  Tbe  Denariut,  Qaimriaa,  and 
Satertiaa  were  severally  diitingnisbed 
bj  the  numerals  I,  V,  and  119,  plaoed 
behind  the  helmeted  heisd,  and  even  after 
ther  paaaed  respectively  for  16,  for  8, 
and  Ibr  4  Auta,  tbe  same  nnmeials 
were  retained  *s  ooireaponding  to  tbdr 

In  Denarn  of  a  somewhat  later  data,  instead  oT  tbe  DioMruri,  we  generally 
find  a  figure  of  JnjHter,  or  some  other  deity,  in  a  ehariot  dr»wn  by  (oar  or  1^ 
two  hraw,  and  bttioe  suoh  pieces  wva  known  h  Quadriga^  and  BigatL  We 
annexaout  of  A  Bi^OfHs,  in  wIuobTiotOiy  is  tbe  charioteer.  At  an  eaiiy  psiod 
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«lao  it  wu  not  oneommon  1«  notch  th«  edgM  of  the  ooio,  in  order,  probablr,  to 

nnder  fiir^ei;  mor«  difficult,  and  heno«  snoh  pieces  were  known  u  Serratt. 

Qainani  bore  originaiij,  u  ne  have  teeu,  the  tame  device  aa  DrniarU;  bat 
it  MOD  becuna  the  practioe  to  (tamp  npan  the  nvoM  of  all  Quuutm,  a  flgma 
of  the  goddew  Ftctoria,  who  appeals  in  vari- 

fljing,   aomeUmea  in  a  ohariot,   Kaneliniea 

Drowning  a  trophjr,  and  hence  the  tern  Fie- 

b/riatut  ii  fiv^neiitljr  miftojei  u  tjnoaj- 

mona  with  Quaoriv*;     On  the  obrene  of 

both  Denarii  and  Qidtuirii,  the  hiJmrtwt 

head  graduallf  diasppeaced,  and  wai  replaced  hj  Tariooi  head*,  aometiniN  of 

gods,  aomeUmea  of  moitala,  bnt  never,  nnder  the  republic,  (JliTingpenoDagea. 

On  the  ttuiieat  ailrv  eoina  then  ia  do  legend  eioept  the  word  BoHA,  bnt  it 

*""  nfbr  the  magiatrate  intmated  with  the  talk  of  eoi&ing,  to 


1 


M  foDnd  in  Denarii  . 

Ihe  SarabUf  figiutd  1 

log,  the  name  oo  the  J 

une  from  Ttuetibcm,  \ 
IS  said  to  have  been 


marit  upon  the  [deoea  hia  own  name  or  that  of  v 

Umilj  to  which  be  belonnd,  and  the  devioee,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
Taii^,  gaqnenllf  bear  teferatce  to  aoma  legend,  at  expkut,  or  honour,  ooo- 
neoted  with  the  honae.     Of  thia,  saversl  examplta  will  be  foimd  in  Deaarii 
mlTodaced  as  illostrationa  in  the  preceding  pages ;  and  on  Ihe  iSi 
above,  we  aee  aiepreeeatationcf  DlTHeareco^iiaed  bjhia  dog,  t 
coin  bmg  C.  Mamiliub  IntKiASVt,  bnt  the  Mamilii  came  ' 
and  T^acvlmn  was  u 
foonded  b;  Telegonua,  aon  of  Dlfnea, 
(Telegom    iuga   parriciJae.')      He       I 
Denariut,  of  which  we  annex  a  eni,       j 
bean  the  name  T.  CAJUHtvs,  on  the      1 
obvtne  ii  a  bead  (rf  (be  goddeas  tfonefo, 
on  the  levcne  are  repraaeotad  tb«  toda 
of  the  oriner,    Tlie  UDmber  of  nlver       I 
eoina  belonging  to  the  repnbliean  period,  wbioh  liave  oome  down  to  modsn 
times,  is  enonnooa,  and  from  thia  aooroe  alone  we  can  make  np  a  oatalogne  of 
Dcsrivtwo  hnndredFontiliae,  whence  eoina  of  thia  obaa  are  fivqnoitljdeaignaMd       ' 
at  Nummi  Pamiliantm. 

The  silver  ooinue  of  Iha  empire  conaiated  of  DeuarU  and  QaJMru,  and       I 
diffend  little  from  uiat  of  the  lepnbHo,  ezoqit  that  the  obverae  repreaeoted  aimcat 
nnilbrml;  the  head  of  the  reiguJiig  Prince,  or  of  aome  member  of  the  hnperial 

I 


wiA  tbfl  Zitiaa  and  the  Apa,  the  legend  being  Parbks  Patxub  Caesar, 
and  on  the  revene  the  name  of  one  of  the  oommianoncn  of  the  mmt  under 
Angnttna,  C.  CoBsunus  UABtDIASua,  vrith  the  letteia  A.  A.  A.  F.  F.  The 
ieoond  liw  on  the  obf  eta^  the  headofOtho,  with  the  legend  Iw.OthoCaxbab 
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Al-O.  Tn.  P.,  And  on  iha  rererae  a  Bgiin  of  Seeuriitu,  with  th«  legend  Sbcc- 

BITASP.fi. 

Ct«U  OalMse.— Ein;  laaerti  that  gold  wm  Bret  oofawd  in  B.C.  307,  and 
a  few  piecee  are  still  sxtant  which  oom^wnd  with  hie  dewriptioD,  bnt  tbcy  an 
now  ecnvallj  i^uded  ae  banng  been  atrack  in  Magna  Gneda.  The  nambv 
of  gold  ooini,  ondoiibtedlf  Boman,  beloncii^  to  the  tepnbliean  period,  ia  ao 
email,  that  the  beet  nmniimatologiMa  araofopinion  that  thia  metal  did  not  fbcm 
pact  of  the  ordinary  and  regnlar  canent^  nntil  the  age  of  Jalioi  Cxear,  tb» 
want  having  been  eapfdied  bj  Oredc  PhiUppu  The  ^dpal  gold  ooln  of  the 
emmre  was  the  Denariia  Jumu,  which  ie  generally  tetmed  mnplj  Aurtat,  bnt 
bjPlinjnnifiwmljDmariiw.  IheDt' 
narias  Avreui  ilwm  passed  for  2S 
silver  Denarii.  Half  Jurd  were  alio 
minted,  bnt  these  are  compantivetj 
rare.  A  ipedmen  of  an  Aareut,  with 
tbe  head  of  Angnatna,  will  be  fbnnd 
in  p.  344,  and  we  annex  a  representa- 
tion of  another,  bdonging  to  the  mme 

period,  exhibiting  on  Me  obverse,  the  he«d  of  Anmoti,  and  od  the  mverae  a  man 
aiTsjed  in  the  veetmenti  of  an  Augw,  and  downed  by  /uao  So^a,  who 
fbtlowi  behmd,  the  legend  b^ng  Q.  CoEKunci  Acouit.  ha. 

VI.    COHFDTATIOH  OF  HONET. 

Simia  of  money  were  computed  either 

1.  B^  Aita ;  or,  2.  By  SeittrtO, 
the  latter  denomination  haviag  been  geMrally  employed  after  the  introdnction  of 
a  silver  correney.     Before  oonaidering  these  Mparatelj,  it  ia  neoeaeary  to  explain 
the  ijBtem  pnrsned  with  regard  to  tlw  nnmer^ 

1.  In  expressing  all  soms,  from  one  At  or  one  Salertiu*  np  to  a  thonaaod 
Asta  or  SttltrlU,  the  eardiiud  or  dietiibutive  nomeiali  employed  ^^  in  ease 
with  ill  or  Salerfiia.  Tbns  we  say,  Decern  j4uet — VigiiM  SateoU — DucenH 
Aue»—THeatoi  Atttt—QuiMqaagtim  Satertat — AfiUe  SnEerfu,  &o. 

2.  All  snms  from  one  tbonuod  np  to  one  hundred  thousand  indnnve,  ate 
expressed  by  tbe  oardinal  or  diatribntive  numerals,  followed  by  At  or  Salertita 
in  the  ^enitiTe  jdnraL  Thns  we  say,  Duo  minia  .  .  ,  Dteem  rtiSia  .  .  . 
Jiina  tntlUa  .  ,  ,  TViceaa  milKa  .  .  .  Centum  s.  Ctnltna  mUUa  Auimn  vet 
SitterlioTvm,  As  to  the  nomcnl  MUle,  we  may  say  with  equal  propriety, 
Miile  Aita  v.  SattrtO,  or  MHU  Auiam  v.  Salertiorum. ' 

S.  All  lams  above  one  hundred  thousand  are  expreeeed  by  prefixing  a 


adverb  to  Cenfena  rtHUa,  tbe  word  Atiima  or  SuUrtionm  following  in  the 
cenilive.  Thns  we  say.  Bit  ctnttna  miHia  .  .  .  Q)ia(er  cnltHa  mtuta  .  .  . 
i>edeJ«nfena  milUa^MHm  V.  &s<erftarirn,  to  denote 800,000;   400,000; 


1,000,000,  Se. 

Bat  in  the  grvat  tn^fority  of  oaaea  the  wofds  Centau  wMa  are  emitted,  and 
tbe  Duneral  adverb  la  pUoed  aloiMv  it  b^g  tbe  mle  that  a  munetal  advob  b 
never  emplered  in  expreaamg  suna  of  iimmw,  moqit  when  the  weed*  Ckatewi 
milUa  are  either  expressed  or  tmdtntood.  lima  we  say,  Deeiet  ,  .  .  Ceniitt 
.  .  .  MHHei  .  .  .  Bit  irntUa  .  .  .  TVinea  qmujidtt  .  .  .  Ctntia  mtffiet 
.  .  .   Quufrtn^tiei  noUtM  .  ■  .  Qtuter  deeiet  mSMit  S — "'' "~    '- 

I  Inrtil  Bf  SmltrUtnim,  th«  eoapMtiJ  mbWti  Jutirti—  U  to 
Maw 
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denote  1,000,000;   10,000,000;  100,000.000;  200,000,000;  8»500,000: 
10,000,000,000 ;  40,000,000,000 ;  4,000,000,000,  &c 

This  being  premised,  we  proceed  to  explain  some  details  with  respect  to  the 
oompntation  bj  Asses  and  bj  Sestertii^  considered  separately. 

1.  Computation  by  Asses. — ^The  As  being  a  oopper  coin,  the  word  Aes  la  used 
in  oompnting  sums  of  money  as  equivalent  to  As.  e.g.  Ex  eisy  qui  centum  unOiutm 
aerisy  aut  maiorem  censum  haberent  (Liv.  L  43.) — Qui  miuAus  €uris  qmnquo' 
ffinta  census  Juisset  (XXIY.  11.) — Qui  supra  trecenta  miUia  usque  ad  decies 
aeris^  (ibid. )  As  long  as  the  il^  retained  its  original  weight  of  a  pound,  no  ooafat-' 
sion  oonld  arise  between  As  ognifying  a  coin,  and  As  denoting  a  pound  weight 
of  metal.  Bat  after  the  As^  regarded  as  a  coin,  underwent  suooessiye  diminutioDS 
in  weight,  it  became  necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  orieinal  weight  of  the 
coin  and  the  coin  actually  current,  and  hence  the  exprcBsion  aes  grave  was 
introduced  when  a  sum  was  computed  according  to  the  ancient  staDdard,  that 
is,  when  a  certain  number  of  Asses  or  full  pounds  of  metal  were  to  be  designated, 
and  not  the  ooin  called  As  of  inferior  weight.  Henoe  we  read — M.  Postumius 
.  .  .  decern  mHUbus  aeris  gravis  damnatur  (Liy.  lY.  41.)— Quia  nondum 
argentum  signatum  erat  aes  grave  plaustris  ad  aerarium  eonvehentes  (lY.  60.) 
— Indici  data  Ubertas  et  aeris  gravis  viginti  mHUa  (XXU.  88.)— £i  centum 
millia  gravis  aeris  dari  Patres  iusserunt:  servis  vicena  quina  mHUa  aeris  et 
Kbertatem  (XXXU.  26.) 

2.  Computation  by  Sestertii. — The  word  Sestertius^  contracted  for  Semister- 
tttcj,  is  properly  an  a^ective  signifying  two  and  a^Tial/f  ^  the  substantiye  under- 
stood bong  Nummusy  and  Nummus  is  frequently  used  by  itself  as  equivalent  to 
SestertiuSy  the  Nummus  Sestertius  having  beeen  emphatically  ike  Nummus  or 
ooin  of  account  from  the  time  when  a  silver  currency  was  introduced.  Thus  the 
statement — Populo  trecenos  ituhmos  viritim  divisii — denotes  thateadi  individual 
received  300  SesterHL  When  Nummus  is  employed  to  denote  any  other  coin, 
then  an  adjective  is  invariably  added,  fixing  the  ooin  in  question ;  e.g.  In  capita 
Romana  trecenis  kuhmis  quadrigatib,  in  sodos  ducenis  (Liv.  XXIL  62.) 
where  the  epithet  Quadrigatis  indicates  that  Denarii  are  meant  (p.  415.) 

We  have  seen  that  in  expressing  sums  from  one  up  to  a  thousand  Sestertii, 
the  numerals  agree  in  case  with  Sestertius,  and  that  in  expresdng  all 
sums  above  a  thousand,  the  numeral  is  joined  with  Sestertiorum  in  the  genitive, 
for  which  the  contracted  form  SestertOtrn  is  very  frequently  substituted. 

But  the  word  Sestertiorum  or  Sestertiiim  is  often  omitted,  and  the  numeral  is 
placed  alone;  thus  Cicero  (Pro  CoeL  7.) — Cuius  hie  in  aedicuUs  habitat 
DECEM,  ut  opinor  iollibus — Le.  decern  miUibus  Sestertiorum ;  and  in  like 
manner  Yelleios  (EL  10.) — Lepidum  AemUium  augurem  qw)d  sex  millibus 
aedes  conduxisset  adesse  iusserunt  augures,  i.e.  sex  miUibus  sestertiorum.  In 
like  manner  the  numeral  adverbs  decies,  .  .  .  centies,  .  .  .  mdUes,  &c  are 
placed  alone  without  the  addition  of  Sestertiorum  to  denote  one  million,  ten 
millions,  one  hundred  millions  of  Sestertii 

It  must  be  carefrilly  observed,  that  wherever  Sestertium  is  found  in  the  pure 
text  of  any  classical  writer,  it  is  invariably  to  be  regarded  as  the  contracted 
genitive  plural  for  Sestertiorum.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  form  Sestertium 
as  a  neuter  nominative  singular  anywhere  exists. 

1  In  these  and  simQar  pbnees,  some  grammarians  snppoM  that  thare  is  alwaja  an  a»«rttt 
•f  the  word  Anium  before  Aerit.  ^^ 

-i  ^%'^"^*  ^^^J^V/i  ^f^"^  Bj  a  •Imilar  Idiom  In  Greek,  rif«f«w  ^^Mt^EJUtm*  slgnSflM 
TofiM  Tatenu  and  a-Jkaff. 
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In  writers  of  the  Empire,  however,  we  find  the  word  SesterUa  lued  as  a 
neater  plural  to  denote  a  sum  of  one  thousand  Sestertii  Ihoa  in  Snetonius 
(OctaT.  101.) — Reliqua  Ugata  varie  dedit^  produxitquequaedam  ad  yicjena 
SBSTBBTiA,^  i.e.  20,000  Sestertii;  and  in  Jnvenal  (S.  Iv.  Ib.y—Mtdlum  sea 
miUibus  emit  ■-  Aequantem  sane  paribus  Sestebtia  Zt&m,  i.e.  he  paid  six 
thousand  sesterces  for  a  mnllet,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  sesterces  for  each  pound. 
(See  also  Hor.  Epp.  I.  Tii.  80.    Martial  YI.  20.) 

^e  Sestertius  having  been  originally  equivident  to  two  Asses  and  a-half, 
although  it  snbsequeutlj  became  equivslent  to  four  Asses^  (p.  415,}  was  repre- 
sented in  writing  bj  the  symbol  DB,  that  is,  two  units  and  a-half,  (S  denoting 
Semisj)  a  line  being  drawn  through  the  figures  (thus  fig)  to  mark  that  they 
were  to  be  taken  together.  It  appears  probable  that  the  symbol  and  not  the 
word  was  always  employed  in  ancient  documents,  and  thai  much  confiision  and 
many  blunders  have  been  introduced  by  the  ignorance  of  transcribers  when 
chanpng  the  symbol  into  a  word.  To  this  cause  we  must  aseribe  the  corrupt 
fonns  which  disfigure  the  texts  of  many  editions  of  the  classical  authors.  Thus 
in  Nepos  (Att  14.) — Atticus  tanta  usus  est  moderatione  ut  neque  in  Sesteb- 
no  YiciEs,  quod  a  patre  acceperat,  parum  splendide  se  gesserit^  neque  in 
Sbstbbtio  cbnties  ajffluentius  vixerit  quam  instituerat;  in  Suetonius  (Caes. 
50.) — ServiUae  Sbstbbtio  sezaoies  margaritam  mercatue  est ;  in  Livy  (XLY. 
A.y—Argenti  ad  summam  Sesteetii  dscies  tn  aerarium  rettulit ;  and  in  Cicero 
(Philipp.  n.  S7.) — Syngrapha  SESTEBTncEirnES :  in  whidi,  and  in  all  similar 
passages,  Sestertio  and  Sestertii  are  coiiupt  forms  for  Sestertiorum  or  SestertiHlm^ 
and  in  the  older  BISS.  these  words  were  probably  represented  by  the  symbol 

iparison  of  Bmbah  with  Bagll«hn«B«y.— According  to  accurate 


calculations,  based  upon  the  weight  and  assay  of  the  most  peneot  specimens 
of  Denarii^  the  value  of  the  i^ver  Sestertius  at  the  dose  of  the  republio 
may  be  fixed  at  twopence  sterling.  After  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  coinage 
nnderwent  a  sensible  deterioration,  both  in  weight  and  in  purity,  and  we  cannot 
reckon  the  Sestertius  higher  than  l}d.  firom  the  age  of  Tiberius  down  to  Sep- 
timins  Severus.  Taking  the  higher  value,  the  following  table  may  be  useful  in 
converting  sums  from  Boman  into  English  cuiTen<7 : — 


£    s,  d. 

.002 

—  0    1    8 

100       —    —  0  16    8 


1  Sestertiue. 
10  Sestertii .. 


1000       — 


—  8    6    8 


£  s.  d, 

10,000  i&sterfu—       83  6  8 

100,000     —      >-      833  6  8 

1,000,000     —      —    8333  6  8 

10,000,000     —      —  83333  6  8 


YII.  InmUT  OF  HORET. 


A  Capital  Sum  lent  out  at  Interest  was  termed  Caput  or  Son;  the  Interest 
paid  upon  it  was  termed  Fenus  or  Usuray  the  latter  word  being  generally  used 
in  the  phural  Usurae,  The  rates  of  Interest  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
classics  are  the  Fenus  Unciarium  and  the  Usurae  Centesimae;  but  the  real 
import  of  these  expresnons  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  controvosy.  Niebuhr, 
in  the  thud  volume  of  his  History,  has  a  masteriy  dissertation  on  this  subject, 


1  It  owj  bt  dovbted  wImUmt  htr*,  and  in  timilar  pMngat  In  prOM  wrltan,  lb*  tni«  naA' 
- —  ■  -..-...        ,  6qt  w«  miiBot  apply  tht 


iDf  !■  not  1/5  vhna.  La.  vfenM  arilKa  Smimliorum, 
tha  paMagaa  feond  In  tha  poata. 
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and  his  oondiunonB  appear  to  be  impregnable.    We  shall  briefly  ocmsider  eaeh 
rate  separately. 

Feans  lincterlntti. — ^The  Capital  being  regarded  as  the  ilf  or  Unit,  and  the 
Interest  being  oalcolated  by  the  year,  then  Fenus  Unciatium,  or  Uncial  Interest, 
wonld  be  one-twelfth  part  of  the  Capital,  that  is,  8|  per  cent  per  annnm.  But 
if  we  snppose,  with  Niebnhr,  that  this  rate  was  mtrodnoed  while  the  year  of  ten 
months  was  still  observed,  then  8^  per  cent,  for  a  year  of  ten  months,  win  be 
exactly  10  per  cent,  for  a  year  of  twelve  months. 

According  to  Tacitos  (Ann.  YI.  16.)  the  first  legislative  enactment  on  the 
subject  of  Interest  was  contained  in  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables,  whidh  provided, 
(B.C.  451 — 449,)  that  the  Fenus  Undarium  should  be  maximum  rate  of 
Interest — Nam  primo  Duodecm  TahvUs  sanctum  ne  quis  UiraARio  Fenokk 
ampUits  exerceret  ^  bnt  livy  seems  (YII.  16.)  to  refer  the  introdnction  of  this 
restriction  to  the  Lex  DuUUa  Maenia  of  B.C.  867>  nearly  a  century  later.  The 
same  historian  records  (VII.  27.  comp.  Tacit  l.c.)  that  in  B.C.  S47,  tiie  legal 
rate  of  interest  was  reduced  one-half— jgmttnctartttTO  taxUum  ex  uncktrio  fentts 
factum ;  and  again  we  find  (Til.  42.  B.C.  842.) — Invenio  apud  quosdam 
L.'Genudumy  Tribunum  pkhis,  tuUsse  ad  poptihtm  nefenerare  Ueeret;  and 
Tacitus  (Lc.)  declares  that  a  law  to  that  efiect  was  actuaUy  passed,*  but  l£  this 
was  really  the  case,  it  must  Ecom  its  veiy  nature,  have  been  absolutdy  power- 
less. 

VmnM  CenteatauM.— Towards  (he  dose  of  the  republic,  we  hear  for  the 
first  time  of  Usurae  Centesmae^  which  must  signify  Interest  amounting  to 
100th  part  of  the  Capital,  or  1  per  cent  But  this  was  probably  introduced  along 
with  the  Greek  fashion  of  paying  Interest  monthly,  so  that  Usurae  Centesimae 
was  1  per  cent  per  month,  or  12  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Usurae  Centesimae  being  12  per  cent,  when  a  lower  rate  was  charged  the 
proportions  were  expressed  by  the  divisions  of  the  As.  Thus  Usurae  Besses^ 
U,  Semisses^  U.  Tnentes,  if,  Quadrantes^  ugnify  respectively,  8,  6,  4,  and  3 
percent. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  security  was  bad,  a  higher  rate  was  exacted, 
and  we  hear  of  Binae  Centesimae^  i.e.  24  per  cent ;  Quatemae  Centesimae, 
i.e  48  per  cent ;  and  when  Horace  uses  the  phrase  Quinas  hie  Capid  mercedes 
exsecatt  he  must  mean  Quinae  Centesimae^  Le.  60  per  cent.  (Cic  in  Yerr.  III. 
70.  ad  Att  VI.  2.    Hor.  8. 1,  il  14.) 

1  His  words  ai»— Paifrvmo  veUta  wrrara.-wliere  It  mui t  be  obsenred  that  this  Is  not  tiM 
QBiuU  Import  of  Fenura,  whioh  is  gen«i«Ihr  employed  to  espreas  the  wmo^rtiam  of  the  ori- 
ginal Capital  into  a  new  Capital  by  tiie  addftion  of  Interest  due  upon  it,  acoording  to  the 
principle  of  Compoand  Interest  otherwise  termed  Cenietimae  reiufeatM  or  Anaiocm 
Simple  Interest  bttng  expressed  ^  the  phrase  Centenmat  perpehtae  (Cio.  ad  Atk  V.  SI. 
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I.  CuSTOltS  COHRBCTED  WITH  PABTXCULXB  EPOCHS  OF  LlTE. 

laAuier.— -Af  loon  as  a  child  was  bom  it  was  laid  down  at  the  feet  of  the 
fiither,  who,  if  the  babe  was  free  from  any  serions  deformity,  and  if  he  was 
prepared  to  acknowledge  it  (agnoscere)  as  his  legitimate  offspring,  lifted  it  from 
the  gioond,  (a  terrd  levtibat^)  and  thns  declared  that  he  was  wuling  to  rear  it 
(alere)  as  his  own.  Hence  the  expressions  ToUere  s.  Sutcipere  Uberos  signify 
to  bring  up  or  educate  children.  Infanticide,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  not 
prohibited  bj  law,  and,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  state,  was,  probably,  not 
uioommon.^ 

Boys  on  the  ninth,  and  ^oIb  on  the  eighth  day  after  birth  underwent  a  religions 
purification  termed  hutratto,  and  on  this  day,  which  was  called  Dies  hutricus^  the 
former  received  their  Praenomen  (nomen  aceipiebant)  Boys,  nntfl  they  attained 
to  manhood,  and  girls,  until  th^  were  married,  wore  a  Toga  Praetezta^  i.e.  a 
doak  with  a  narrow  scarlet  border,  and  from  the  necks  of  boys  was  suspended  a 
hollow  disk  called  Bufld,  made  of  gold,  silver,  or,  in  the  case  of  tiie  poor,  of 
leather,  containmg  a  charm  or  amidet  against  the  fascination  of  the  Evil  Eye. 
The  Toga  Praetexta  and  the  BuUa  were  both  of  Etruscan  origin,  (hence  the 
latter  is  called  Etrtuctan  axarum  by  Juvenal,)  and  were  at  finrt  oonfined  to  the 
offspring  of  Patridans,  but  before  the  dose  of  the  republic  were  assumed  by  all 
IngemU.^ 

BteMUlMi. — ^Elementaiy  sdioob  (Ludus  Uterariua^^Ludi  Uterartm)  for 
both  girls  and  boys,  seem  to  have  existed  from  a  very  early  epoch,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  stoiy  of  Virginia,  and  these  were  originally  situated  in  the  imme- 
diate vidiy^  of  the  Forum.  For  several  centuries  the  instruction  communicated 
was  coined  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  but  after  a  taste  for  Greek 
fiteratnre  had  beoi  formed,  the  Greek  language  was  eagerly  cultivated.  Before 
the  dose  of  the  republic,  a  familiar  knowledge  of  that  tongue  was  considered 
indispensable  to  eveiy  one  in  the  upper  ranks,  and  Quintilian  recommends 
(I.  0. 1  i.  12)  that  a  boy  should  study  Greek  before  his  mother  tongue.  In 
the  age  of  Cicero,  and  for  some  centuries  afterwards,  a  complete  coune  of 
education  for  youths  consisted  of,  ai  least,  three  parts,  which  followed  each  other 
m  regular  progression  under  diflerent  masters.     1.  Reading,  Writing,  and 

1  Plant.  Ambh.  I  lU.  &  Tnieal.  11  U.  4ft.  Ttrtnt  Andr.  L IIL  14.  H«««t  IV.  L  IS.  Hoi. 
a  IL  ▼.  45.  BiMt.  OetoT.  es.  M«r.  ft.  do.  PhUlpp.  XII L  la  d«  l«gf.  UL  &  Beaao.  da  Ira 
L  IB.  da  Banaf.  IIL  IS. 

S  llaerob  8.  L  &  1&  LIv.  XXVI.  SSl  Cio.  In  Varr.  t  44.  PUllpik  IL  la  Propart.  IT.  L 
III.   Suatoii.  da  alar.  Bliat  L    Pint  Q.  B.  101.  Vtt.  Rom.  2k    Itldor.  XIX.  aod.  11 
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Arithmetio,  ttagfat  bj  the  Ludi  Magister  b,  LUerator,  2.  A  critieal  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  hmgnages,  tanght  by  the  GrammaHeus  8.  (rranifiia- 
tutes.  8.  Composition  and  Onitozy,  tanght  by  the  Eheior  Latmus^  to  whkii 
aome  added,  4.  A  oonne  of  Moral  and  Metaphydoal  Fhiloaoph j ;  >  to  dbUun 
the  last  in  perfection  it  was  not  nnusoal  to  resort  to  Athens,  or  to  some  otber 
fiunoQs  foreign  seat  of  learning,  although  nnmerons  Greek  FrofessorB  dT  these 
sciences  were  to  be  found  at  Some.  Persons  of  euj  ibrtnne  had  fineqoentlj 
domestic  tutors  called  Paedagogiy  answering  in  manj  respects  to  what  we  now 
term  Nursery  Govonesses,  who  tanght  6hQ£en  the  first  rudiments  of  litermtore, 
and  afterwards  attended  them  to  school,  while  men  of  |;ieat  wealth  sometimeB 
hired  distinguished  Grammadstae^  Rhetores^  and  PhUasopki,  to  superintend 
the  training  of  their  sons  at  home,  and,  as  among  ourselveB,  the  ocmipantiTe 
advantages  of  a  public  and  a  private  education  seem  to  have  been  a  oommoo 
subject  of  discussion.* 

Holidays  were  given  regularly  on  the  Q^inquatria  and  SatwmaUa.  The 
former  festival  was  regard^  as  the  commencement  of  the  schdastio  year,  and 
at  this  time  a  gratuity  termed  Mimrval^  was  presented  by  the  ^jml  to  bis 
preceptor,  but  tUs  was,  apparently,  distinct  from  the  ordinary  school  nes.* 

Mode  of  Teaching. — Children  were  tempted  to  leam  their  alphabet  {elenuHia 
velint  ut  discere  prima)  by  enooura^ng  them  to  play  with  pieces  of  ivoiy  on 
which  the  different  letters  were  marked,  (ebumeae  Uterarum  formae ;)  they 
were  taught  to  write  upon  waxen  tablets,  (tabulae  ceratae — cerae^)  on  which 
a  copy  had  been  previously  traced,  {puerile  ^aeecripium--praeformatae 
Uterae ;)  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was  commumcated  through  the  medinm  of 
a  calculating  board  (abacus)  and  counters,  (calculi^')  while  the  memory  was 
strengthened,  and  practice  given  in  Writing  and  Orthography,  by  tiie  master 
repeating  aloud  passages  from  some  popular  author,  which  were  taken  down 
and  committed  to  memory.  Such  lessons  were  termed  Dictata,  ^  The  children 
of  the  rich  were  escorted  to  school  not  only  by  Paedagogiy  but  also  by  daves 
called  Capsarii^  who  carried  in  boxes  (Capeae)  the  books,  writing  tables,  bigs 
with  counters,  (LocuU^)  and  other  school  utensils  of  thdr  young  masters. 

Eatnuiee  vpeM  ]ii«ih««d. — ^When  the  education  of  a  youth  was  com- 
pleted, and  he  was  regarded  as  fit  to  enter  upon  the  business  of  life,  he  threw 
off  the  Toga  Praetexta  and  assumed  a  plain  gown  termed  Toga  VuiUa  s. 
Toga  Pura  s.  Toga  Liberior,  This  act,  which  was  regarded  as  an  important 
domestic  ceremony,  was  usuaQy  performed  on  the  LiberaUoy  in  the  preeenoe  of 
the  relations  and  fiiends  of  the  family,  who  afterwards  attended  the  young  man 
down  to  the  Forum,  (in  Forum  deducebanQ  the  formal  introduction  into  pnbhc 
life  being  termed  Tirocinium  Fori,  The  event  was  always  solemnised  by  holy 
rites,  and,  in  the  case  of  great  personages,  a  public  sacrifice  was  offered  up  in 
the  CapitoL  ' 

The  age  at  which  the  Toga  VtrUis  was  assumed  is  a  matter  of  doubt  Some 
scholars  have  named  the  completion  of  the  fourteenth  year,  others  of  the  fifteenth, 
oiliers  of  the  rixteenth  as  the  stated  period,  and  all  have  been  able  to  support 

1  Dial,  de  a  a  E.  Sfi.  Bn«t  de  oL  Rbet  1.  Aul.  0«1L  XT.  11.  ApralsL  Florid  «L 
Pint  a  R.  5a  ^^^ 

S  PUn.  B.N.  XXXY.  14.    Plat  Cat  Mai.  Sa    Qnintn.  L  O.  I.  IL  I. 

S  Varro  ILR.  IIL  a,  Hor.  Epp.  IL  U.  197.  OTld.  Fast  III.  8391  Javwal  8.  VIL  Stt.  X. 
114    Marital  V.  SI 

4  QnlntlLl.  L  9&  87.  viiL  &  V.  sdv.  SI.  Smee.  Eppu  94.  Hor.  8.  I.  L  Sft.  tL  78L  Bpp.  IL 
L  16.  U.  49.    Cic  do  logg.  II.  93.  ad  a  F.  IIL  !.    Snot  do  HI.  Oramn.  16L  do  elar.  Hbotl.  1. 

»  C»a  ad.  Fam.  V.  S.  ICIU.  10.  XT.  61  Brat  S&  8not  OoUt.  86.  Tib^  t&.  M.  Calls.  M. 
Clond.  9.  Kor.  I    VaL  Mox.  ▼.  Iv.  4.  ^^ 
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their  opinions  by  esuunples  and  plausible  argoments.  In  reality,  it  wonld  appear 
that  the  time  was  never  fixed  by  any  invariable  costom.  In  the  earlier  ages 
the  oompletion  of  the  seventeenth  year  was  undoubtedly  the  ordinaiy  age,  for  the 
yotmg  man  then  became  liable  for  military  senrice,  bat  in  later  times  this  period 
was  generally  anticipated,  the  decision  depending  entirely  upon  the  wishes  of 
the  father  (indicium  pafrif.)  We  may,  however,  lay  it  down  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  oompletion  of  the  fourteenth  and  of  the  seventeenth  years  were  the 
two  extremes,  and  that  Praet^tati  rarely  threw  off  the  badges  of  boyhood  until 
upon  the  verge  of  their  fifteenth  birth-day,  and  rarely  retained  them  after  their 
sixteenth  was  passed.^ 

WLwaeHmge  Ceraii«al«s. — ^We  haveahneady  (p.  249)  fully  discussed  marriage 
from  a  legal  point  of  view :  it  onlv  remains  for  us  to  notice  those  customs  and 
ceremonies,  which  may  be  regardeif  as  of  a  strictly  domestic  character,  and  which 
were  commonly  practised  at  Si  marriages,  whether  Chtm  Conventiorie  in  Manum^ 
or  Sine  Conventione. 

BetroihmenU — ^When  a  man  had  resolved  to  demand  a  woman  in  marriage, 
he  communicated  his  wishes  to  her  father  or  legal  guardian,  whose  consent  was 
indispensable,  and  if  he  found  that  this  consent  would  not  be  refused,  he  then 
pat  the  forma]  question  Spondesne  t  to  which  the  appropriate  reply  was  Spondee, 
After  this  the  parties  were  considered  as  fully  engaged  to  each  other,  and  were  called 
respectively  Spansua  and  Sponaa.  The  ceremonial  of  the  betrothment  was 
termed  SponeaUa,  and  was  usually  celebrated  by  a  festival,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  SponsHi  finequentiy  presented  a  ring,  the  Anntdus  pronvbus^  to  his  Sponea^ 
who  offered  him  some  gift  in  return.'  The  proposal  of  marriaee  and  the 
negotiations  oonnected  with  it,  were  named  Cotiditio,  and  hence  this  word  is 
used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  matrtmonicd  alUance^  as  in  the  phrase  Conditionem 
jfUiae  qtMerendam  esse  (liv.  III.  45.  *)  Hence,  also,  when  one  of  the  parties 
wished  to  break  off  the  engagement,  (sponsaUa  diseolvere,)  this  might  be  done 
verbally  by  making  use  of  the  formal  words  Conditione  tua  non  «tor,  but  when 
the  announcement  was  made  through  a  third  person,  the  same  expressions  were 
employed  as  in  the  case  of  a  divorce,  viz.,  EepwUum  renuntiare  s.  remittere, 
or  simply  NtmHum  mittere,  * 

Marriage  Day, — ^Popular  pnjudice  forbade  any  marriage  to  be  solemnized  in 
May — Mense  maUu  Maio  nubere  vulgus  ait  (Ovid.  Fast.  V.  490.)— -but  we 
are  quite  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this  superstition.  The  Kalends,  Nones,  and 
Ides  of  eadi  month,  and  the  day  after  the  Kalends,  Nones,  and  Ides,  were  also 
avoided,  as  well  as  those  days  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  all  Dies  Atri.  The  period  most  propitious  for  the  ceremony  was 
prolNibly  decided  by  an  Auspexy  who  was  in  attendance  to  avert  the  consequences 
of  any  evil  omen.  (See  Oic.  de  Div.  1. 16.  pro  Quent  5. 16.  luv.  S.  X  886.) 
Dress  of  the  Bride. — ^The  Bride  (Nova  iVupto)  was  attired  in  an  under 
ganpent  named  Regilla  or  7\mica  Kectaj  woven  after  a  peculiar  fashion,  and 
was  fastened  roundf  the  waist  by  a  woollen  giidle  (cinffuium  factum  ea  lana 
om.)   Her  hair  was  divided  into  six  locks,  (senis  crinibus  nubintes  omanhcr,) 

I  Wbtn  Maro  iwanwd  tiM  Toga  TtriKt  at  the  ag*  of  fimrtMii,  TMltot  noMifct.  FMKf 
Tota  Vtrmd  Motorvlo,  (Taelt  Ann.  XII.  41.  oompi  Soat.  Olaod.  4&)  On  tha  othar  hand, 
Cuva  waa  not  pannittcd  bj  Tiberiaa  to  throw  off  hla  Togm  PtmtUjtta  nntll  ha  waa  twantj. 
(Snat  CaL  la)  Imt  thia  waa  tba  ratnlt  of  Jaalooa  daapotUm. 

1  Plant  AnL  IL  VL  Tria  IL  W.  98.  Poan.  V.  ilL  a&  Plln.  a  K  XXXIIL  1.  JoTaaal.  8. 
YL  99k    Dion  Caaa  XLYIIL  44  LIX.  ISl  LXIU  IS. 

i  Baa  alao  Plant  AnL  IIL  V.  S.  Btioh.  L  IL  61.    Nape  Att  11    SnatOalb.A. 

4  Dlgaat  L  xrl.  101.  XXIIL  L  110.  Plant  Anl.  lY.  z.  SS.  Tarrat  Phorm.  lY.  IH.  71 
•aat  Cm  SI.  Oetay.  68.    Taolt  Ann.  XIL 1    Dion  Caaa.  XLVL  ML    Pint  CaL  MSa.  7.  * 
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nhich  -ware  parted  with  the  pcdat  of  an  metniment  called  hatia  eoel&an*,  athtr 
reallj  ft  epeai  (n  »ome  artide  of  the  toilet  ia  the  fonn  of  »  sge*i,  which  was 
held  OB  thiioocoaion  in  a  particiilar  poulion,  with  the  point  tnrned  back  (con>a( 
tnr^tneiu  BASta  JUCUKVA  comat.)  On  her  head  waa  placed  a  Telktw  net, 
(Reticuluin  luteura,)  and  avdlof  the  same  colour,  (Ftammeam,)  iibSe  her 
feet  were  covered  with  yellow  shoes  {Socci  latei.)  ' 

Nuptial  Procttsion,  &c. — The  bride  waa  lovaHab^  oondnoted   (dneert  a. 
deducere  nuberUem,')  on  ths  ereniog  of  the  maniage  daj,  &om  the  bwne  <^  ber 
pareotB,  to  ber  new  home,  in  a  regular  prooeedoo  {Pompa  tutptiaUa)  tbnned  bf 
the  frieoda  and  relatioiu  of  both  paitiea,  attended  hj  minstreb,  who  piajed  npoo 
tbe  flute,  {Tilncinet,)  and  obanied  tbe  nuptial  aong  called  Hymataau  \j  tba 
Greeks,  and  Thatamo  bj  the  Bomana,  which  mutt  not  be  eonfbaiided  wiA  tbe 
Epithakmiwa,  which  waa  eong  at  tbe  door  of  the  nnptial  ohambtf  after  tbe  bride 
had  retired  to  re«t.     The  ladj  waa  eaoorted  by  three  bo^  (who,  whn  tbe  rile 
was  lolemniaed  by  Confarreatio,  were  necesaarilj  Paerxpatrxmi  ti  nab-tmt,^  of 
nbomtwoaupportedber,  oneon  each  ude,  while  the  third  marched  bdbre  beanng 
a  biazing  torch  made  of  the  white  thoni ;  (Spina  alba ;)  other  torcti-bearan 
were  likewiaa  included  in  the  procenion,  and  hence  the  w<nda  Factt,  Taedat, 
&0.  eithei  with  or  without  the  epitheta,  Nuptiala,  lugaUt,  &o.  are  perpetnaDj 
emplojed  in  refeience  to  mairiage.     k.  niarth   youUi,  c^ed  Camilbu,   waa 
alio  in   attendance,   who   carried   an  open   basket   (cutnenu)   containing  a 
diatsS',  a  apindls,  and  other  implements  of  housewiib  tdl  (nuZienlu  tden^Ua.) 
When  they  reached   the   mansion   of  the  bridegroom,   the   bride  wieathed 
laofid  fillets  of  wMte  wool  (viUoe)  round  the  door  poeu,  and  anointed  tiie  latter 
with   oil  or  lard,   (oxun^'a.) — whence  lome  d^ve  the  word   t7xor~^after 
which  she  waa  carefully  lifted  over  the  threahoM,  to  avoid  the  powbilitj  of  an 
in  omened  stumble.'  On  entering  the 
house,  she  waa  reeeived  by  the  hna- 
band,  whom  she  addreaied  in  tbe  so- 
lemn words  JJU  lu  Caiui  ego  Caia, 
and  was  preemted  by  him  with  fire  and 
water,  to  indicate,  probably,  that  all 
things  eesential  to  life  were  theikcefbr- 
ward  to  be  sbared  by  them  in  own- 
mon. '  These  ceremoniee  condnded, 
the  company  partook  of  tbe  Coena 
Nupliaiia,  at  the  cloae  {f  which  nnta 
were  scattered  among  the  gutela,  and 
the  bride  waa  then  escwted  to  btr 
nuptial  ehambar  ( fAoIoMUS  iwptiiiKt ) 
by  her  iVoRU&oe,  who  corrwpoiided 
to  our  bride's-maida,  but  amoof  tbe 
Romans  were  matrtois  who  had  not 
been  married  more  than  once.     In  the  simexed  cut,  taken  &om  the  oddmUed 
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painting;  known  as  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage^  ive  see  tbe  bride  with  the 
Jktmmeum  on  htac  head,  seated  oa  a  oonch,  prohablj  the  Lectus  geniaUsj  with 
a  Pnmuba  hj  her  side.  ^ 

On  the  day  after  the  mazriage,  the  new  mistreee  of  the  hoose  entered  upon 
her  doties  bj  offering  aaerifioe  on  the  domoBtic  akar,  and  in  the  afternoon  an 
entertainment  was  given  bj  the  bridegroom,  whioh  was  called  Bqtatia.  * 

The  veri)  Nuhere  signifies  properlj  to  veU^  and  is  thvefore  used  ezdnnydj 
with  reference  to  the  aet  of  the  woman  in  contracting  a  marriage,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  Ditcere^  which  denotes  the  oeremonj  of  leading  home  the  bride,  is 
confined  to  the  man ;  thus  we  say  Nubere  viro  and  Dueere  uxorem^  never 
Nubere  vxori  or  Dueere  virum ;  e.g.  Nubere  PatiUa  cupU  ndbisy  ego  dueere 
PauUam  a*  Nolo:  anus  eei:  vdkm  ri  magis  euet  anua:  and  again,  Nubere 
vis  PriscOy  mm  miror^  FauUa^  sapisdy  •■  Dueere  te  nom  vuU  Pnscus^  et  ille 
sapit  (Martial  H.  6.  X.  8.) 

Va««fBl  B|iM.^We  shall  describe  the  ceremonies  observed  in  celebrating 
the  obsequies  (JSxsequiae)  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune ;  bat  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  several  of  these  would  be  omitted  in  the  case  of  individuals  bdonging 
to  the  middle  and  humbler  dasses  of  society. 

As  soon  as  lifb  was  extinct,  those  who  surrounded  the  couch  of  the  deceased 
raised  a  loud  shout  of  woe,  {clamor  supremusy)  and  hence  conelamata  corpora 
signify  bodies  in  which  no  trace  of  life  remains,  as  in  the  expressions — Conch' 
mata  et  desperata  corpora-'tcce  torn  ultimum  defletus  atque  conclamatus 
processerat  mortuus — turn  corpora  nondum  -»  Oonclamaia  iacent^^At  vero 
domui  tuae  tarn  defletus  et  conclamatus  es.  *  Notice  of  the  death  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  the  temple  of  Vemts  Ltbitina,  where  a  register  was  kept  and  a 
fee  paid,  (Auctumnusque  gravis  LibUinae  quaestus  acerbae^  Hor.  S.  II.  vi. 
19.)  and  where  undertakers^  hence  called  LibitinaHit  were  constantly  in 
attendance  to  provide  all  things  necessary  for  interment.  By  one  of  these,  a 
slave,  called  PolUnetor^  was  forthwith  despatched,  by  whom  the  corpse  was 
washed  with  hot  water,  anointed,  dressed  m  the  garb  wluoh  it  had  worn  on 
ceremonial  occasions  when  alive,  and  Uiid  out  upon  a  couch  (Lectus  funebris) 
in  the  Atrium,  with  its  feet  towaids  the  door.  In  performing  these  offices,  the 
PoUinctor  was  said  curare  corpus  ad  sepuUuranu  A  cypress  tree  or  a  pine 
was  then  placed  before  the  house,  partly  as  an  emblem  of  death,  partly  to  give 
warning  to  priests  or  others,  who  might  have  incurred  poUution  by  entering 
incautiously.  * 

Many  funerals,  especially  those  of  a  private  or  humble  description,  took  place 
by  night,  and  hence  torches  are  fipequently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
rites  of  sepulture,  as  wdl  as  with  those  of  marriage.  Thus  in  one  of  the  elegies 
of  Propertius  (IV.  xL  46.)  the  nnrit  of  a  wife  boasts — Vtximus  insi^nes  inter 
utramque  facem^  L^from  the  day  of  marriage  untU  the  hour  of  interment; 
and  one  of  Ovid's  heroines  (Heroid.  XXL  173.)  exdaims  in  her  misery — Et 
face  pro  thalami  fax  mihi  mortis  adest.  The  procession  was  marshalled  by 
a  sort  of  master  of  ceremonies  called  Designator^  who  was  aided  by  assistants 

1  Plat.  QJL  1.  30.    Gi&  nro  Mqtm.  19.     QnlntiL  LO.  L  vIL  18.     Paul.  DUo.  i.vt.  A^iOt 
II.  S.  Paeem,  p.  S7.    Ovid.  FMt.  IV.  7M.    DlfMt  ZXIV.  I.  S&    8U1  Bllv.  I.  li.  I.  wqq. 
9  IfMTobi  S.  I.  lb.    F0«toi  i-T.  Rtpotim,  p.  861.    Porptayr.  <m  Hor.  8.  IL  11.  601 
S  Qainta  DMlam.  Vni.  10.     Ammtea.  ManwIHn.  XXZ.  la     Ovid  Triflt  UL  liL  43. 
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called  laetores^  attirBd  in  moDnung — dum  Jicut  prima  cahrque  •»  Dengna* 
torem  deeorat  UeiorUnu  atris  (Hor.  Epp.  L  viL  61.)  Fint  came  the  mnacianB, 
Tibicines^  Comicinei^  and  Tubicines;  then  the  Praeficaey  hired  female 
m(rame^^  some  of  whom  chanted  dirges,  (Naenkte^)  while  othen  shrieked 
aload,  beat  their  breasts,  and  tore  their  hair ;  then  dancers,  dressed  vp  like 
satyrs;  then  actors,  (Mimij)  among  whom  was  one  termed  the  Archmimug^  who 
mimicked  the  appearance,  movements,  and  language  of  the  dead  man ;  then  tiie 
Imagines  of  illostrions  ancestors  in  long  array.  ^  The  body  itself  followed, 
extended  upon  the  Lectus  Jtmdins^  whieh  was  spread  iqK>n  a  frame  or  bier 
called  Feretrum  or  Capuhu^  and  this  was  snpported  sometimes  ^  the 
children  or  near  kinsmen  of  the  deceased,  sometimes  by  those  among  hia  LSbaii 
to  whom  freedom  had  been  beqaeathed  by  his  will,  ana  in  the  case  of  daves,  or 
of  tiiose  among  the  poor  who  had  no  relatives,  by  beaxers  called  FesptZ&onei, 
frimished  by  the  Libitinarius,  The  bier  was  followed  by  all  the  fiimily,  connec- 
tions, and  friends,  attired  in  black,  (airati^)  the  newly  liberated  freedmen  wear- 
ing the  pHeus  on  their  heads.  *  The  lines  of  Persios  (S.  IH  103.)  contain 
aUnsions  to  several  of  the  points  noticed  above.  Speaking  of  one  who  had  died 
of  {^nttony — 

Hinc  Taba,  Candelae,  taadomqne  bestnlcis  alto 
Compomtns  Lecto,  craaslsqae  Intatos  amomis 
In  portam  ri^os  calces  extendit,  at  iUom 
^     Hestemi  capita  indato  sabiere  QmriteB. 

The  Pompa  defiled  into  the  forom,  and,  in  the  case  of  persons  of  ^atinctioBf 
halted  beneath  the  Rostra^  when  some  one  of  the  relatives  or  admirers  of  the 
departed  ascended  the  platform,  and  delivered  a  panegyrical  harangne  (Zoic- 
datio  Junebria — Solemnis  laudatio,)  *  This  being  condnded,  the  procesaion 
resumed  its  coarse,  and  proceeded  to  the  place  where  the  body  was  to  be 
interred  or  burned ;  and  it  was  ordained  by  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables 
that  this  place  must,  in  dther  case,  be  outside  of  the  city  walls — Haminem 
in  urhe  ne  sepeUto  neve  urito.  Inhumation  was  generally  practised  in  the 
earlier  ages ;  but  towards  the  dose  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  first  Ibnr 
centuries  of  the  empire,  the  body  was,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  the  ashes  consigned  to  the  tomb  in  an  urn.  The  pile  of 
wood  raised  for  this  purpose  was  termed  Rogtts  or  Pyra;  the  place  where  it  was 
erected,  Ustrina ;  and  what  remained  after  the  flames  were  extinguished,  Bustum^ 
the  latter  word  being  frequently  employed  in  a  general  sense,  to  denote  a  place 
of  interment.  The  corpse  having  been  pUced  on  Sie  Bogus,  perfiimes  and  varioos 
tokens  of  affection  were  thrown  upon  it,  and  then  the  son  or  nearest  rdation,  with 
averted  face,  applied  a  torch  to  the  structure.  When  the  whole  was  consomed, 
the  glowing  embers  (faviUd)  were  extinguished  with  wine,  the  charred  booes 
were  collected,  sprinkled  first  with  vrine,  then  with  m3k,  dried  with  a  linen  doth, 
mixed  with  the  most  costly  periumes,  and  enclosed  in  an  urn  of  earthenware, 
marble,  glass,  or  metal,  whidi  was  deposited  in  one  of  the  niches,  (ioeuH^)  arranged 

1  Hor.  Epod.  VIIL  8.  &  I.  tI.  4S.  A.P.  4SL    Orid.  Amorr.  11.  ▼!.  &   Pen.  S.  IIL  10&    Naa> 

Prw/balv.  m  Dionyt.  VIIL  79.  Suet  Veap.  19.  Folyb.  VL  63.  Plin.  H.N.  XXXV.  1. 
Propert  IlTzUL  19.  Dion  Gasa.  LVI.  84. 
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S  Polyb.  VL  Aa  Dionya  IV.  40.  V.  17.  IX.  6i,  XL  8BL  Plat  Poplio.  ft  CamilL  8l  LIv.  V. 
sa  VIIL  4a    Cia  Brut.  1&  de  Oral  IL  U. 


in  Ttgaiii  TOWS  in  Oie  intarioi  of  a  iiiialj  tomb,  (StpKfcrwn,)  wbloh,  from 

the  ^)pearaiioe  thai  prgsoited, 

yru  Bometimeileniied  CoiuM- 

barium. '    AoDcxed  i«  a  r»- 

pRHQCation  of  ■  plioe  of  Mpnl- 

tnre  of  tbi*  detoriptioa,  h  it 

now  exlita  U  Pompeii. 

Nine  dajs  after  the  mler- 
moit,  a  nput,  called  Coena 
Feralit,  eoiuistiiig  of  a  few 
■imple  articles  of  food,  waa 
placed  tieeide  the  tomb,  and 
of  thia  the  Mana  were  rap- 
posed  to  pattake.  The  aotoi- 
aities  perfbrmed  wlien  thia 
•aaifiee  or  offering  wm  pm- 
aented,    were    oompreheiided 

Diider  the  terms  Novemdifdt  Satrum,  at  Ftnat  Nwtmdiala.  The  Coena 
FeraliM  most  not  be  ooufoimded  with  the  Coma  Funeriw,  a  banqaet  given  in 
hononr  of  the  deceased,  hj  bis  repreaeDtalive,  at  the  &milj  maouou ;  and  the 
Coena  Funerit  matt  be  disdngnished  from  the  SUieemium,  a  repast  taken 
betide  the  tomb.  * 

Vlien  anj  great  pnblio  ebanwter  died,  the  whole  oommnnitj  were  requested 
to  attend,  andsaah  aftmeral  waa  ehled  Fumu  PuibUetm,  or,  in  oonnquoice 
of  the  inritatioa  being  given  bj  a  pidilia  crior,  Fiauu  ItuUetimim.  These  were 
fieqaentlj aooompaniedV ahowi of  glidiatcn and gamfa (£u(fiyiM«irci)  of  all 
d«icriptioiiB,  and  coodnded  by  a  magdficent  bai^net,  (J^pabim  /imtbre,)  to 
wbiob  the  most  diedns^ibed  members  of  the  oommDnitr  were  asked,  wbus  a 
distribntioD  of  fbod  (Vitctratio)  wis  made  to  tiuwe  <^  inferior  grade.  The 
most  gorgwoa  oeremoniea  were  nsoallj  laviibed  on  the  last  ritee  of  one  who  had 
held  the  office  of  Censor,  and  hence  an;  Inneral  cmdneted  in  the  same  manner 
was  called  a  Fumu  Gensorium,  * 

We  need  not  feel  soipiised  at  flie  extnme  impottaoca  attached  to  these  obeer' 
vaoeei  hj  the  ancients,  when  we  remember  tliat  a  Ijelief  nreruled  amcns  almost 
all  nations,  that  nnleaa  the  body  waa  deomtl;  oommittea  to  the  earth,  »e  spirit 
was  miabia  to  gun  admiimon  to  its  appointed  abode,  bat  wandered  ibont  in 
restkN  mieei;.  The  dead  were  legankd  aa  lawAiQj  entitled  to  a  decent  borial 
from  the  Bving,  and  hence  the  or^nair  phiasea  which  erpress  the  iiilfilmecit  of 
this  obligation  an  luita  (a.  ddiiia)  Jaeere  t.  reddere  t.  tolvert.  Any  one  who 
chanced  to  find  an  nnbuiwd  corpse,  althoogh  it  were  that  of  a  stranger,  was 
held  to  be  gnilly  of  im[aetj  if  he  did  not  perfom  the  ritee  of  sepnltore  in  thdr 
most  nmple  ah^ie,  bj  thiiM  mtinE  a  handfol  of  earth  upon  the  lemains ;  (Hot. 
C.  I.  xxriii.  22.  &a.;)  and  tf  the  body  of  any  member  of  aflunily  was  biown 
to  be  nnburied  in  conaeqnence  of  death  by  shipineck  or  from  any  other  eaose, 
then  an  empty  tomb  {^Cenotaphiim)  was  raised  to  bis  memory,  and  his  heir 


sas-'v?, 
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was  obfigedto  saorifioe  e^A  jtat »  Tictim  teemed  Porca  Praeddaneaf  to  Tdkn 
and  Ceres,  in  order  to  free  hunself  and  kinnnen  from  poUntion.  ^ 

But  even  after  the  ordinary  ftineral  rites  had  been  perfoimed  whh  all  d«e 
honour,  oblations,  in  this  case  called  Inferiae^  were,  by  many  persons,  regekariy 
made  at  the  tombs  of  parents  and  near  lekuions  by  thdr  sorviTing  ohfldiea  and 
kindred, 'from  feelings  of  affection,  because  such  tributes  were  beUered  to  bt 
grateful  to  the  Manes,  Those  who  made  offerings  of  this  desoriptioii  weR 
said  Parentare;  and  the  period  of  the  year  chiefly  set  sqiMit  finr  this  mupoee  was 
the  festiyal  of  the  FeraUa  in  February,  (the  month  of  pmifioatiooB,)  and  hsnos 
the  days  during  which  these  solemnities  were  continued  were  called  ParaUala 
Dies,  and  the  p:ifts  presented  PctrentaUa.  Parentare  is  used  also  in  the  genenl 
sense  of  propitiating  the  dead,  without  particular  reference  to  relations. ' 

The  most  important  passages  in  the  Latin  Classics  relating  to  the  intenMot  ef 
the  dead  will  be  found  collected  in  Eibchmaivk,  De  funeribuM  RomoMnrwrn^ 
first  published  at  Hamburgh  in  1606,  and  frequently  reprinted. 

n.  Customs  connected  with  Eyert-dat  Life. 

Bfartial  has  an  epigram  in  which  he  describes  the  ordinary  mode  of  spending 
tjie  day  at  Rome: — 

Prima  salutantes  atqne  altera  oontinet  horas, 

Exercet  ranoos  terda  caosidiooB. 
In  quintam  Tarios  extendit  Roma  laborea, 

Sexta  qtxies  laasiL  aeptima  finis  exit. 
Suffldt  in  nonam  nitidu  ootava  palaostris, 

Imperst  ezstructos  flrangers  nona  toios.— IV.  viiL 

The  occupations  here  indicated  are — 1.  Paying  and  receiving  visits,  2.  Pro- 
fessional htainess.  S.  The  noontide  Siesta.  4.  Exercise,  5.  The  HqnuL 
We  shall  say  a  few  words  upon  each  of  these  in  succession,  commencing  wiUi  an 
explanation  of  the  system  aooording  to  which  the  day  was  divided  into  hooia, 
and  inserting  some  account  of  the  Bath,  which  is  not  specificaOy  noticed  by  Mar* 
tial,  probably  because  he  regarded  it  as  inseparably  connected  with  exomse. 

mrUimmm  •fthm  'Dmj  a«4  tJh«  Ml^ht. — ^In  their  computations  of  time,  the 
Romans  made  use  of  the  Natural  Day  and  Natural  Night,  the  former  ezteoding 
from  Sunrise  to  Sunset,  the  latter  firom  Sunset  to  Sunrise. 

Divisions  of  ike  Day. — ^The  space  firom  Sunrise  to  Sunset  was  supposed  to  be 
divided  mto  twdve  equal  spaces,  eadi  of  which  was  called  Hora^  but  nnoe  this 
interval  varies  fipom  day  to  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  length  of  a  Roman  hour 
was  never  the  same  for  two  days  consecutively,  that  it  went  on  ooostantly 
increasing  firom  the  winter  solstice,  (Bruina,)  when  it  was  shortest,  ontfl  the 
sunmier  solstice,  (Solstitium^)  when  it  was  longest,  and  coincided  in  length  with 
our  own  hours  at  two  points  onfy  in  the  year,  nam<^,  at  the  Rquinoxek 
Sunrise  was  8oUs  Ortus;  Noon,  Meridies;  Sunset,  acUs  Ooeasus;  Ifone 
was  an  indefinite  word,  denoting  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  Tenqms  Ante- 
meridianum  comprehended  the  whole  space  torn  Sunrise  to  Noon,  Tenmus 
Pomeridianum  from  Noon  to  Sunset,  Meridiei  IncUnatio  the  turn  of  the  day 
after  Noon. 

Divisions  of  the  Night — ^The  space  finom  Sunset  to  Sunrise  was  divided  into 


I  Varro  ap  Noa  •.▼.  ProMUaiuutiu  p.  lU.  ed.  G«rL    PmI.  Diao.  •.▼.  JPmteiiaum.  m,  Wl 
If  uiu  VieUM",  p  srra.  ed.  PntMh.  oompi  de.  da  Ian*  H-  *^ 
9  Ovid.  Faat.  IL  547.    da  da  lagf.  IL  SI.  pro  Flaoa  88.    PhUlpp.  L  8. 
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four  6<|aal  spaces  oaDed  VigiUae^  severally  dlstinffmshed  as  Prima  .  .  . 
Secunda  .  .  .  Tertia  .  .  .  Quarta  Vigilia,  each  VigiUa  contaimng  three 
Horae  Noctis.  As  hi  the  case  of  the  hours  of  the  daj,  the  length  of  the 
VigiUae  constantly  varied,  they  were  longest  m  winter  and  shortest  m  summer, 
ooQtaining  three  of  onr  hoars  at  the  Equinoxes  only.  In  eveiy-day  life  eight 
divisions  of  the  night  were  adopted,  which  were,  however,  altogether  indefinite. 
These,  taken  in  o^er,  were,  1.  Vespera  s.  Creptisctdum ;  2.  Prima  Fax  s. 
Prima  Lumina  s.  Primae  Tenebrae ;  3.  Cancuina  Nox;  4.  Intempesta  Nax, 
oorresponding  to  Midnight;  5.  Mediae  Noctis  incUnatio;  6.  Oallicinium; 
7.  ConUcinittm;  8.  DUuctdum.^ 

nodes  of  n«unuriBg  Vime. — ^The  progress  of  the  day  and  the  night  mnst, 
for  a  long  period,  have  heen  guessed  from  o&erving  the  position  of  the  son  and 
of  the  stars,  for  no  contrivance  for  the  measurement  of  time  was  known  at 
Rome  an^  tiie  latter  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Acoordmg  to  one  account,  the 
first  Ban-dial  was  brought  from  southern  Italy,  and  placed  in  firont  of  the 
temple  of  Quirinus,  by  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  about  B.O.  293;  according  to 
another  account,  the  first  sun-dial  was  brought  by  M.  Yiderius  Messahi,  firom 
Catania  in  Sicily,  m  B.C.  263,  and  fixed  near  the  Eostra,  Kdther  of  these 
having  been  constructed  for  the  latitude  of  Rome,  the  indications  they  afforded 
were  necessarily  incorrect  and  inconsistent  with  each  other,  but  they  were 
followed  as  guides  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  until  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
(Consul,  B.C.  169)  set  up  a  more  accurate  instrument  In  B.C.  169,  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  at  that  time*  Censor,  introduced  Clepsydrae^  which  were  contrivances 
resembling  in  principle  our  hour-glasses,  but  in  which  water  was  employed 
instead  of  sand.  These  appear  to  have  been  extensively  used,  and  it  is  manifest 
that  whatever  space  of  time  they  were  constructed  to  measure,  it  must  have 
been  fixed  like  our  own  hours,  and  could  not  have  varied  like  the  Roman  hours 
with  the  season  of  the  year.  Ingenious  and  complicated  contrivances,  which 
gave  results  umilar  to  those  afibrded  by  modem  docks,  were  invented  by  Greek 
mechanicians,  and  were  doubtless  known  to  the  Romans,  but  thev  were  regarded 
merely  as  curiosities,  and  certainly  never  supeneded  the  Solarium  and  the 
Clejiydra^  which,  in  courts  of  justice,  were  watched  by  an  Acoensus,  who 
reported  to  the  magistrates  the  hours  as  they  passed,  while  in  large  private 
establishments  a  slave  was  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  woids  which  strictly  denote  sun-dials  are  Solaria  and  Sciatericoy  while 
Horaria  and  Horologia  may  indicate  any  instruments  for  measuring  time; 
Solarium^  however,  was  used  as  equivslent  to  Clepsydra — Solarium  vel 
^criptum  vel  ex  aqua,  (Cic  de  K.  D.  U.  84.  oomp.  Censorin.  28,)  but 
Clepsydra  was  confined  to  water-docks.  * 

flalaiasi**  9p«rcatai. — ^In  the  early  ages  of  the  state,  it  was  part  of  the  dnty 
of  Clients  to  be  assiduous  m  thenr  attendance  on  thdr  Patron,  to  escort  hun  down 
to  the  Forum,  and  to  swdl  his  train  upon  all  occasions  of  ceremony;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  house  of  the  Patron  was  always  open  to  his  Cfients,  who  sought 


1  Varro  L.  L.  VL  9  4-&  <  89.  PUn.  H.  N.  TIL  SOL  XXXYL  10.  Maerolk  8.  L  S.  Ccntorin. 
Si.M.    Ifldor.  y.  jczzl.  0— U. 

S  VaiT.  PllD.  CeiMorlii.  a  co,  Vltrar.  DC.  a  Hi  AthaoMk  IV.  7S.  Pliny  (Kpp.  XL  11)  ipMka 
of  the  Ctopcydra  Mug  nMd  In  eonrta  of  jmtioo  fbr  mounrlng  tbo  thno  doilns  wUoh  oaoh 
pletdor  WM  allowod  to  gpeak— Diri  AoHipfiM  mmnqut,  nam  itiotUeim  CItfttjfdrii 
jMmm  meetp0fmm  mmi  aiiUat  g^almor,  so  that,  if  tho  roading  be  oomet,  tliM 


^ ,  _  CImrrfrat 

mntt  bare  BMoaared  about  ono'tbird  of  an  hoar.  ObMirfl^  that  tho  words  ^uot  jmomM- 
mn  do  not  indSoato.  as  Beckor  supposes,  that  there  were  diflnwent  ClmiyiinM,  but  simply. 
Ihat  h»  was  allowed  large  measure,  Le.  that  some  little  time  was  allowea  after  the  water  had 
ran  out  of  the  vtiMl,  before  it  was  filled  again. 
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his  advioe  and  attiBtanoe  in  all  cases  of  perplexity  or  daoger  (pp.  63, 64.)  After 
political  distinctioiis  between  Patrons  and  Clienti  were  entirelj  at  an  end,  tiis 
old  names  and  the  old  feelings  were  still  retained,  the  high-born  noble  still  loved 
to  be  surrounded  bj  a  throng  of  obeequons  followers,  and  mnltitndes  were  still 
to  be  found  among  the  poorer  dtizens,  eBpedalij  Ubertini  and  their  descendants, 
who  were  eager  to  attach  themselves  to  the  persons  of  the  rich  and  powerfiil, 
and  to  repay,  with  coarse  flattery,  the  protection  and  aid  which  they  receiyed. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  it  became  costomaiy 
for  those  who,  from  their  wealth,  connections,  or  hig)i  stations,  possessed  ezten- 
sive  influence,  to  hold  daily  regular  levees,  which  were  attended  by  many  who 
simply  desired  to  testify  their  respect  and  regard  for  the  individual,  ^  bat  by 
many  more  who  hoped  to  benefit  by  his  power  and  patronage,  (saluiatio  men- 
toria^)  and  in  the  case  of  Clients  and  dependents,  such  visits  were  regarded  as 
an  imperative  duty  (officium,)  The  regular  hour  of  reception,  as  in£cated  bj 
Martial,  was  sunrise,  and  hence  the  expressions  SahUatio  matuHna — Offiaa 
antelucana — ingentem  foribus  domus  aUa  superhU  «=  Mane  Scdutantum  totU 
vomit  aedibus  tmdam  (Virg.  G.  11. 461) — ^nor  have  the  Satirists  failed  to  preseat 
us  with  lively  pictures  of  the  crowds  who  rose  in  haste  and  hurried  through  the 
streets  in  the  cold  dark  rainy  mornings  of  winter,  all  in  full  dress,  {togatij)  each 
alarmed  lest  his  rival  should  be  befwehand  with  him  in  rendering  homage — 
soUicittu  ne  a>  Tota  salutatrix  iam  turba  peregerit  (n-bem,  (luv.  S.  Y.  21.) 
During  the  republic,  when  even  the  most  humble  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  politi<»l  influence,  it  was  nsual  for  the  great  man  to  invite  his  retainers  occa- 
sionally to  his  table.  Under  the  empire,  the  luxurious  habits  universal  among 
the  rich,  and  the  absence  of  imy  strong  inducement  to  cultivate  the  favonr  3t 
the  poorer  classes,  caused  this  practice  to  M  in  a  great  measure  into  disuse,'  but 
as  a  sort  of  compensation,  all  who  were  recognised  as  Clients  of  the  house  were 
entitled  to  receive  occasionally,  or  daily,  as  the  case  might  be,  an  aUowanoe  of 
cooked  provisions.  This  gratuity  being  carried  off  in  a  basket  provided  fiir  the 
purpose,  was  termed  Spariula^  and  these  baskets  or  trays  were  sometimes  fitted 
up  with  small  stoves  or  braziers  to  keep  the  viands  hot  while  transpoorted  to  a 

distance. 

Nonne  vides  auanto  celebretor  Sportola  fumo  ? 

Centom  convivae;  sequitor  sua  quemque  culina.— luv.  S.  IIL  249. 

In  process  of  time,  many  found  it  convenient  to  substitute  a  small  sum  in  money 
for  the  allowance  of  provisions,  and  the  amount  thus  bestowed  seems  to  have 
been  fixed  at  a  hundred  Qiiadrantes^  that  is,  about  a  shilling  sterling. 

It  is  dear  from  the  words  of  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that,  when  they  wrote,  the 
persons  who  applied  for  and  reodved  the  Sportula  were  by  no  means  ezdusively 
the  lowest  and  poorest  of  the  community;  for  while  the  latter,  in  many  cases, 
depended  entirely  upon  the  Sportula  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  many  who  had 
risen  to  high  offices  did  not  disdain  to  calculate  the  profits  arising  from  this 
source  as  a  regular  item  in  their  income. 

Sed  qnum  smmnus  honor  fiuito  oomputat  anno, 
Sportala  quid  referat,  qtumtum  rationibns  addat ; 
Quid  fadent  comites,  quibus  bine  t(M[a,  calcens  hlnc  est, 
Et  panis  fhmnsque  domi? — ^luv.  S.  1. 117. 

1  8«e  Cie.  ad  Fun.  IX.  SO.  ad.  Att.  1 18.    Senee.  Ep.  XXIX.  oomp.  de  Benef.  VL  S3. 

>  If  a  poor  dlent  by  any  chance  was  honoured  with  an  inTitatlon  to  hli  patron's  board,  ba 
was  sulQeoted  to  all  manner  of  slights  and  insalU.  fiee  the  whole  of  the  Sth  Satire  of  Jmvenal 
and  compb  Plln.  Bpp.  IL  C. 
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We  leam  ilao,  that  in  each  g;reat  houso  a  regular  list  was  kept  of  penons  entitled 
to  the  Spartukiy  who  might  be  either  males  or  females,  and  that,  to  prevent 
impostnre,  all  were  reqmred  to  make  their  daim  in  person.  An  amusing 
desoription  will  be  fonnd  in  Jorenal  of  the  tricks  resorted  to  in  order  to  evade 
this  regulation. 

As  to  the  time  of  doling  out  the  Spartula^  oar  two  great  anthorities  in  this 
matter,  Juvenal  and  Martial,  an  at  variance,  the  former  (8.  L  128)  represents 
it  as  the  first  act  of  the  day,  the  latter  leads  us  to  believe  that  the  distoibution 
took  place  immediately  before  the  evening  meal  (X.  70.) 

We  may  condnde  from  8eDeca,  oomiwred  with  Juvenal  and  Martial,  that, 
even  during  the  first  centuiy,  the  turba  mane  salutaTUum  was  divided  into  three 
classes — 1.  Those  who  were  the  firiends  and  equals  of  him  who  held  the  levee, 
and  who  visited  him  finom  courtesy  only — such  had  the  first  entr^  (^Pnmae 
Admissumes.)  2.  Those  who,  although  desirous  to  solicit  interest  and  fiivours, 
occupied  a  respectable  position — such  had  the  Secundae  Adndssiones.  S.  The 
throng  of  ne^y  retainers,  who  were  not  admitted  to  the  presence  at  all,  but 
received  their  Sporttda  at  the  door  (primo  Umine,y 

PrvfeaatoBmi  BaalacM. — ^The  &st  and  second  hours  of  the  day  having  been 
consumed  by  visits  of  ceremony,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  aooordmg  to  the 
arrangements  described  above,  were  devoted  to  vario\is  toils,  the  thud  especially 
calling  forth  the  energies  of  the  judicial  pleader.  The  space  set  apart  for  the 
active  occupations  of  life  appears,  at  first  sight,  altogether  inadequate,  but  it 
'must  be  remembered  that  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  countrymen  of  Martial 
with  reference  to  what  we  call  Professional  Business,  were  altogether  different 
fix>m  our  own.  During  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  the  time  of  a  citizen  was 
divided  between  war  and  agriculture,  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  only  pursuit 
by  which  gain  could  be  honourably  acquired,  and  the  Romans,  at  all  periods  of 
their  histoiy,  were  enthusiastic  lovers,  in  theory  at  least,  of  the  country  and  the 
labours  of  the  farmer.  In  process  of  time,  as  Uie  intercourse  with  distant  coun- 
tries became  more  frequent,  the  merchants  (iVe^otiatoref)  engaced  in  foreign 
trade  commanded  a  certain  degree  of  respect  in  consequence  of  then*  wealth,  but 
a  great  number  of  these  resid^  abroad,  while  the  rest  were  constantly  moving 
from  place  to  place,  so  that  they  never  exercised  much  political  influence,  and, 
therefore,  never  occupied  a  high  position  in  the  community.  The  members  of 
Ordo  Eqtiesier  indeed,  which,  fh>m  the  time  of  the  Gracohi,  was  composed  of 
the  cbiss  of  monied  men,  (p.  74,)  invested  their  funds  in  the  joint-stock  com- 
panies (societates)  which  farmed  the  public  revenues,  (p.  238,)  but  they  merely 
furnished  the  capital  required  to  conduct  these  enterprises,  the  whole  burden  of 
the  practical  details  being  in  the  hands  of  subordinate  agents  and  managers.  We 
have  seen  in  former  chapters  (pp.  812,379,)  how  the  Army  and  the  Bar  even- 
tually became  Professions,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the  nuni> 
ber  of  professions  open  to  persons  in  the  upper  ranks  of  life  was  not  increased  for 
centuries,  the  practice  of  all  the  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  by  which  fortunes 
could  be  realised,  being  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  Greeks. 

If  the  merchant  on  a  lam  scale  was  treated  with  a  certain  degree  of  consider- 
ation, the  retail  dealer  {InsHtor)  and  the  artizan  (Opi/ex)  were  at  aU  times 
regarded  with  contempt,  and  this  feelmg  became  so  strong,  as  the  dignity  of 

1  On  the  SahUaUo  in  general,  see  Iqt.  IIL  196.  V.  19.  76.  Senee  Ep.  LZVin.  de  Ben«f. 
VL  34.  de  BreT.  Tit  14.  Flin.  Epp.  III.  18.  Martial  IV.  8.  IX.  100.  X  la  XIL  26.  On 
tbe  AMffMlo,  lee  Iqt.  8. 1.  95  leqq.  Tl7.  moo.  HI.  940.  Haitfal.  L  6a  UI  7.  14.  46.  lY.  95.  OB. 
VU.  99.  Tin.  49.  Ul  IX.  9&  101.  X.  97.  ttTVo  74. 75.  oomp.  Suet.  Ner.  16.  Dom.  7. 
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Rome  rose  high,  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that,  towards  the  doae  of  tlie 
commonwealth,  the  great  majority  of  those  who  followed  each  calfinga  wen 
Blares  or  UberHni^  and  the  absence  of  all  means  of  eammg  an  honest  fivelihood 
with  credit,  may,  in  some  degree,  aooonnt  for  the  excessive  venafitj  whioh  pre- 
vailed among  the  lower  class  of  citizens.  The  same  dislike  to  indnstiy  ^e- 
vailed  nnder  the  empire,  and  a  large  number  of  the  freebom  citizens  passed  th^ 
lives  in  absolute  idleness,  depending  npon  the  pittance  yielded  by  the  Sportula^ 
(p.  430,)  and  on  the  gratuitous  distributions  of  grain  and  other  largesses  |vo- 
ceeding  from  the  liberality  or  the  policy  of  successive  princes.  If,  however,  dieir 
poverty  was  abject,  their  desires  were  moderate,  they  demanded  nothing  but 
bread,  and  the  public  shows 

Qtd  dabat  dim 
Imperiom,  Fasces,  Legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Continet,  atque  doas  tantum  res  anziufl  optot 

PjkKCM  XT  GIBGEN8E8. 

The  Siesta. — ^This  requires  no  illustration.  The  practice  of  retiring  to  rest 
during  the  hottest  portion  of  the  day  still  prevails  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as 
iu  Spiun  and  in  tropical  countries. 

Bxereiiee. — ExercUotiones.^^The  martial  diaracter  of  the  Bomana  led 
them  to  cultivate  with  enthusiasm  all  kinds  of  manly  and  athletic  qports.  From 
the  very  commencement  of  the  republic,  the  Campus  Martins  was  specially  sei 
apart  as  the  public  exercising  ground,  and  here  the  youth  were  aocustomol  to 
assemble  each  day,  in  order  to  acquire,  by  practice,  skill  in  the  use  of  warlike 
we^Kins,  and  to  gain  power  and  agility  of  limb  by  severe  and  assidnoos 
training.  Here  they  found  ample  scope  for  horsemanship,  for  launching  the 
javelin,  for  hurling  the  quoit,  for  pugUistic  encounters,  for  running,  leaping, 
wrestling,  swimming,  and  similar  gymnastic  feats,  among  which  tmndlmg  a 
hoop  (^Trochus)  was  included.^  In  order  to  increase  the  violence  of  .the  exer- 
tion, some  ran  or  lei^ed,  swinging  in  their  hands  heavy  weights  called  HaUerts^ 
answering  the  purpose  of  modem  dumb-bells ;'  while  others,  instead  of  fencing 
with  their  comrades,  armed  themselves  with  large  wicker  shields,  twice  as  heavy 
as  the  legionary  Scutum^  and  with  dubs  twice  as  heavy  as  the  legionary  swofd^ 
&nd  thus  equipped,  levelled  a  series  of  blows  against  a  tali  post  (pahts  a.  stipes) 
set  up  as  an  antagonist.* 

But  in  addition  to  the  ExerdtaUones  campestres  equorum  et  ormortun,  in 
which  none  but  the  young  and  vigorous  could  engage,  other  amusements  were 
pursued  with  great  eagerness,  wluch  demanded  dexterity  rather  than  physical 
strength,  and  from  which,  therefore,  persons  advanced  in  years  were  not 
excluded.  Chief  among  these  were  various  games  at  ball,  {btdere  pilcUf')  to 
which  we  find  very  many  allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  empire.  It  appeais 
that  there  were  three  kmds  of  balls,  differing  from  each  other  in  size  and 
materials — 

1.  Pila^  which  is  the  general  name  for  any  ball,  bnt  which,  when  used  in  a 
restricted  sense,  denotes  Sie  ordinary  small  hand-balL 

2.  PUa  PaganicOy  larger  than  the  common  PiiOt  and  stuffed  with  feathers. 

1  in  eumt,  luctanda,  heuta,  tUtco.  pUfUkitu,  ptta,  «•  SaUmdo,  mm  gxereeb&nt  (Plant  Bftceb. 
III.  UL  S4.)  Sunt  UU$  eeleresque  oilae,  UMCtiiumque,  Pndkigtte  ssjrmague,  et  in  f^nt  ar«  eamctms 


egvm  (Ovid.  A.  A.  lit  SS3.)— I7na  eoui  nwte  «!,  Uwiiiut  nunc  hiMtur  anmt  sa  Nunc  aih, 
fume  eeleri  voMtur  orhe  (rodUu  (Triai  III.  sdL  10.) 

9  MartlaL  YIL  07.  XIV.  19.  Seneo.  £pp.  XV;  LYL  The  athl«tei  who  nsed  Umm  warn 
termed  HalUrittae. 

SVegetLlI.    Iny.  &VI.3i7.    Martiel.yiI.3SL 
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8.  FdUb  a.  FMeubUj  larger  than  eidier  of  the  two  otiwn,  inflsked  inth  air 
like  our  ftot-ball,  bat  stmck  with  the  hand.^ 

To  these  some  would  add  the  Trigon  or  PSa  JVigondlu  and  the  Harpastum^ 
bat  these  were  not  the  names  of  bans,  bat  of  particolar  games  played  witii  the 
oommon  PUa,  Thus  Horace,  when  speaking  of  the  fbrmer  (S.  I.  ti.  126.) — 

Ast  nU  me  fsflsnm  sol  aorior  ire  Iscyatom 
Admonoit,  ftagio  Campnm  Lubumqub  TniCKunic. 

YariooB  ezpreasioDs  oocor  with  regard  to  the  manner  of  playing,  which  we 
can  explain  bj  conjectore  onlj.  Thns  Ludere  datoHm  aeema  to  indicate  the 
tiirowinff  and  catching  of  the  ball  by  the  pUvers  in  toni,  and  to  this  mode 
belong  ttie  phrases  Dare  s.  MUtere  Piton,  and  Aceipere  a.  Exdpere  PUam^  * 
and  then  Beddere  s.  RemUtere  PUam, 

Again,  Ludere  expuUm  most  imply  striking  the  ball  away  by  a  sharp  Uow, 
irhile  the  player  opposite  straok  it  bacK  in  like  fashion ;  to  the  former  operation 
we  i^ply  the  phrase  Expuh(xre  PUam;  to  the  latter  Bepercutere  s.  Gemijuire 
PUam^  while  Revocare  PUam  means  to  catch  it  np  jnst  as  it  was  on  the  point 
of  falling  to  the  ground.  * 

In  the  Trigon  or  PUa  DriffondUsy  the  players  stood,  as  the  name  denotes,  so 
as  to  form  a  triande.  The  btJl  was  either  thrown  or  stmck  finom  one  to  another, 
and  yrhea  the  perrormors  were  skilfhl,  the  left  hand  only  was  employed.  * 

In  the  Harpaaiumy  to  which  the  phrase  Ludere  rapHm  belongs,  there  was  a 
atmggle  for  the  ball  among  the  plmrs,  who  endeaTonred  to  snatoh  it  from  each 
other,  bat  we  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  detuls.  * 

Since  exerdse  of  some  sort  was  considered  as  a  necessaiy  preliminaiy  to  the 
daily  bath,  just  as  the  bath  was  considered  a  necessaiy  preliminary  to  the  evening 
meal,  spacious  courts  for  athletic  sports,  designated  by  the  Greek  words 
Gymnasia  and  Palaestrae^  were  always  attached  to  the  Thermae  or  great 
bathing  establishments,  and  a  Sphaeristerium  or  Ball-room  was  not  unfrequently 
to  be  found  even  in  private  mansions.   (Plin.  Epp.  Y.  6.) 

Batlis. — ^In  a  climate  so  hot  as  that  of  Italv,  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of 
frequent  ablutions  must  have  been  felt  and  acumowledged  by  even  the  rudest 
tribes,  but  we  are  assured  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  m  republic  the  Romans 
were  not  wont  to  purify  themselves  thoroughly  more  frequently  than  once  a-week 
— ntindthts  tod  lavahantur  (Senec  £p.  86.)  Towards  the  cfoee  of  the  republic, 
however,  and  under  the  empire,  the  daily  bath  became  a  necessaiy  of  life,  and 
an  indispensable  preliminary  to  the  evening  meal,  and  the  magnificent  piles 
erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  public  by  the  liberality  or  ostentation  of  princes 
and  private  individuals,  placed  the  luxurious  indulgence  of  this  habit  within  the 
reach  of  the  humblest  classes  in  the  community,  the  ordinary  charge  being  a 
Quadrans  only — about  half-a-fiutbing  of  our  money. 

No  subject  connected  with  antiquarian  research  ought  to  admit  of  more 
complete  illustration  Uian  that  of  which  we  now  treat  We  have  the  scientific 
descriptions  of  professed  architects,  extensive  ruins  in  Bome  and  in  various 
provinces  minutely  described  by  local  antiquaries,  a  complete  estaUishmeot 

IMutlaL  TIL  SI  XIV.  46u  47.  Th«  •s«ralM  of  tiM  FolUi  wm  ptftiralwly  gwlla 
JUt  proad  AiMM*,  rniHt  wuki  oemmmii  atku.'aVouM  dtettnmen$  hider§,  volui  temm, 

S>teni.  CwonL  U.  UL  17.  Moa  •.  v.  DmIaUm  p.  67.  td  Otrl.  BtOM  4«  B«mC  IL  17. 
BUniL  V.  ISOk 

•  MartiaL  ZIV.  4S.    8«dm.  1.  e.    Bal«fai  Putg.  In  Ptioa.  I7IL 

4  Hot.  &  L  tL  ISN    MarttaL  VTI  71.  XIL  SS.  XlV.  46. 

I  lUrtlaL  IV.  10.  VIL  67.  XIV.  4a    Moa  i^t.  JDoteCte,  p^  07.  td  Otii 
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disdosed  hy  the  excaratioiiB  at  Pompai,  and  niimeroiiB  aUuuoiu  in  wiiien  vpem 
a]l  sabjects.  But,  perhaps,  nothing  has  contributed  more  effectoallj  to  dispd 
doubt  and  correct  misapprehension,  than  a  pictorial  representation  foond  npoo 
a  wall  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Thermae  of  Titos,  in  which  tits  interior  cf  a 
public  bath  is  opened  up  to  view,  and  the  names  of  the  different 
painted  in  legible  characters  upon  each.^    See  the  sketch  in  the  next  page. 

In  what  follows,  we  do  not  propose  to  g^ve  a  detailed  account  of  the  gorgeooi 
structures  of  the  empire— the  lavacra  tn  modvm  provmciarum  exstmcta^  as  tbef 
are  termed  bj  Ammianus  TXYI.  10.)— such  as  those  reared  by  GaracaOa  ana 
Diocletian,  which  containea  within  their  vast  compass  gardens,  colonnadea,  haDs, 
saloons,  libraries,  courts  for  all  varieties  of  athletic  sports,  every  thing  whiok 
could  minister  to  the  comfort  or  amusement  of  visitors  of  all  ranks  and  tastea,— 
but  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  description  of  those  parts  which  were  essential  in  a 
complete  Bathing  establishment,  in  which  a  bath  might  be  taken  in  three  ways: 

I.  Gold  Water.    2.  Hot  Water.    .3.  Hot  Air.    This  being  premised,  we  ahal 
consider  the  diiierent  rooms  in  succession. 

1.  Frigidarium  s.  Cella  Frigidaria^  an  apartment  not  warmed  artifi<9allf. 
Visitors  entered  this  first,  and  here  probably  those  undressed  who  intended  to 
take  the  cold  bath.  Accordingly,  at  Pompeii  we  find  opening  out  of  it  on  ona 
side  a— 

2.  Natatio  s.  Natatorivm  s.  Piscina  s.  BapHsterium.  The  cold  phage 
bath,  which  was  generally  large  enough  to  allow  those  who  entered  it  to  swim 
about;  the  Natatorium  in  the  Thermae  of  Diodetian  was  200  feet  long  and 
100  feet  broad. 

Beyond  the  Frigidarium^  that  is  farther  removed  from  the  outer  door,  was 
S.  Tepidarium^  a  room  heated  artificially,  but  not  to  a  very  high  tempcKa- 
ture.  Here  the  great  body  of  the  bathers  left  their  clothes  under  the  charge  of 
slaves  called  CapsarU^  by  whom  they  were  depouted  in  boxes  or  cupboards 
kept  for  the  purpose.  The  apartment,  firom  this  circumstance,  was  sometimes 
called  Apodyterium,    Beyond  the  T^pidarium  was  the 

4.  Caldarium  s.  Sudatorium  s.  Concamerata  SudatiOp  under  the  pavement 
of  which  were  formed  a  number  of  flues,  {Suspensurae  Caldariorum,^  through 
which  circulated  the  hot  an:  and  flames  of  the  fnmace  {Hypocaustum.)  In  one 
comer  was  placed  a  cylindrical  hollow  pillar  called  Laconicum^  communicating 
directly  with  the  flues,  closed  at  top  by  a  disk  of  metal  (Clypeus  aeneus,)  When 
this  was  raised,  the  heated  ur  and  even  the  flames  could  be  admitted  directly 
into  the  chamber,  and  thus  the  temperature  elevated  to  any  height.  Around 
the  walls  were  benches  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the  baSiers  sat  until 
they  burst  out  into  a  profiise  perspiration,  after  which  they  were  scraped  with  a 
bronze  instrument  called  a  Strig'd^  thin  and  flexible  like  a  hoop,  by  which  afl 
impurities  were  removed  fix>m  the  skin,  they  were  then  shampooed,  rubbed  down 
with  towels,  (Ztntea,)  and  their  bodies  anointed  with  oil  by  an  attendant  called 
AUpteSy  after  which  they  returned  to  the  Tepidarium^  where  they  attired  them- 
selves, and  cooled  gradually  before  returning  to  the  open  air.  Some  perMns, 
however,  in  addition  to,  or  as  a  substitute  for,  the  vapour  bath,  took  the  hot 
water  bath,  in  which  case  they  proceeded  into  the  room  which  was  called 

5.  Balneum,  (in  a  restricted  sense,)  and  here  they  might  bathe  in  hot  water 

1  See  etpeclelly  Vltrnr.  V.  10.    PallaA  I.  la    Senea  Epp.  LL  LVI.  LXXXVL    Plto.  Epp^ 

II.  17.  V.  &  SUfS.  I.  5.  Biutial.  VL  48:  Fop  epeouUtloni  on  the  TAenmn  of  Titas,  Ova. 
ealU.  and  DlooletUo,  aee  the  works  of  Buasxir  and  Caiiiiia  ;  for  en  Mcoont  of  Um  baths  •! 
ronpell,  the  works  of  Qau.  and  of  SCasois,  and  the  1/tuee  Bpr^otueok 


n  two  mjt,  «itbn  tbuidiiig  In  a  large  tub  eaUed  Lairum,  In  wUah  cms,  pn>- 
bablj,  tb«  bcA  wu«r  wu  tarown  over  than,  or  immersing  ihemMlvM  in  a  tank 
<rf  hM  water  oalled  Atstut,  lank  bdow  the  level  of  the  floor.  The  Babiam 
i^nMDted  below  ii  heated  with  floeg  like  the  Caldariam,  to  that  thaw  who 
entered  it  would  enjo;  at  onoe  a  hot  water  bath  and  a  hot  vapour  bath,  the 
Taponr  here  being  moiit,  while  in  the  Caldaiium  il  would  be  diy. 

The  XoArum  and  Alneut  were  rapplied  from  a  oounecled  leriea  of  Ihiee  vemda, 
the  water  entered  cold  from  the  datem  iulo  the  fint,  paased  &xim  thence  into 
the  aeoond,  which  atood  lower  and  received  a  oertaia  degree  of  warmth  fltim 
the  fbmace,  and  attained  to  the  required  heat  in  the  thin!,  which  (tood  loweaC 
Thew  three  vooela  bore  reepectively  the  same  oaoea  aa  the  duunben  to  which 
Oer  ooiTCapanded  in  temperatnie,  being  atjied  Fr^idarum,  T^idarima,  and 
Caldarium. 

We  have  described  the  airangementB  eiaotlf  aa  thej  are  repraented  in  the 
antjoined  ihelch,  and  we  ihall  perceive  that  in  this  there  it  atill  another  apart- 
ment, the  ElaiotJtaium,  in  which  the  varioui  pBrftuned  oili  employed  in  an<unt- 
ing  are  aeen  ranged  on  ihelvei,  like  the  bottle*  Is  an  apol^eoarj'a  tbop. 


Aoeoiding  to  the  extent  of  the  sliMtnv,  ibemmberofdiitiitctapaTtnienta  was 
incmaaed  or  ^""hii'lv^.  In  aome,  the  viaittaa  nndrened  and  were  andnted  in 
the  T^ridariim ;  in  otbera,  Ifaov  were  an  Apodsitriim  and  an  Uacloriam 
diitinat  fivm  the  Tmdariam.  In  the  Bathe  at  Pompeii,  the  Aletv  and  the 
Labrum  ware  placed  in  the  Caldaritaa.  Again,  the  mode  of  bathing  differed 
Mooriing  to  individnal  tasta.  Some  peraona  took  the  cold  bath  alone ;  aome, 
after  takW  the  hot  air  batb,  or  the  hot  water  hath,  or  both,  cooled  themaelvea 
in  the  Tmdtaium ;  tome,  on  leaving  the  hot  diambera,  pinnged  at  once  into 
the  oold  Pueina,  juat  aa  the  Ruiaiani,  after  enduring  for  a  time  the  intenae  beat 
of  their  vapour  bathi,  roll  themadvee  in  the  mow. 

We  have  aeen  BalMum  applied  in  a  leetricted  aenie,  to  ugnifj  the  hot  walar 
bath ;  bat  Balinea,  Balnea,  Batineae,  Babteae,  are  naed  in  a  general  aeoae  to 
denote  hatha  of  auj  deacriptioo,  either  thoae  in  a  private  mannon,  or  thoie  <nien  ibr 
the  Mconunodation  of  the  puhlio.  These  wordi,  however,  are  nnali;  eondned  to 
n  a  mooerate  leale  ^)propria[ed  to  bathing  eiehiiuvely,  while 
edifloe*  allodad  to  abova, 
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t&e  ftnt  of  wbidi  was  raised  bj  Agrippa,  whose  example  was  Mowed  bj  Kcn^ 
Titos,  GancaDa,  and  Biodetian.  We  are  expready  told  by  Dion  Gaaniis  (UT. 
290  that  Affrippa  bequeathed  his  baths  to  the  people,  in  order  that  ihey  m^ 
bathe  firee  of  cost ;  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  fotinden  of  the  other  giest 
Thennae  were  equally  liberal ;  bqt  from  the  constant  mention  of  the  QuadroMS ' 
in  connection  with  public  baths,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  this  trifling  aom  dhS 
have  been  contributed  by  all,  pohaps  to  corer  the  expense  of  oil  and  attfiMtanc^ 
even  when  the  admiasion  was  nominalty  gratuitous.  There  were  beaidea,  ia 
every  quarter  of  Eome,  baths  kept  by  private  speculaton,  and  at  these  tlie  diaigfs 
would  be  higher,  and  the  visitors,  probably,  more  select. 

The  period  at  which  the  bath  was  usually  taken  must  have  been  between  die 
dgfath  and  ninth  hours,  according  to  the  distribution  of  the  day  detailed  in  the 
epigram  of  Martial  quoted  above.  But  the  same  author,  in  two  other  paasages, 
(ill.  86.  X.  70,)  speaks  of  the  tenth  hour  or  even  biter ;  Pliny  {Eipp.  UL  Id 
of  the  ninth  hour  in  winter  and  the  eighth  in  summer ;  while  Juvenal  (S.  XL  2060 
tells  his  friend  that,  on  a  holiday  at  least,  he  might,  salvafronie^  repair  to  the 
Balnea  before  noon.  It  is  manifest  that  in  matters  like  i^  every  thing  nmt 
have  depended  upon  individual  tastes  and  habits. 

n«da.  The  Romans,  during  that  period  of  thdr  histoir  with  which  we  an 
best  acquamted,  took  only  two  regular  meals  in  the  day ;  the  Prandium  m  the 
morning,  and  the  Coena^  which  was  always  the  prindpid  repast,  in  the  »itM^t»um. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  in  the  earliest  times  they  took  three,  the  Pnmdium 
at  an  early  hour,  the  Coena  about  mid-day,  and  the  Vespenui  in  the  erening, 
corresponding  to  the  A^iorovt  the  dcixyev,  and  the  ^^w  of  the  Homcrie 
Greeks,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is  altogether  defective.' 

To  ^  the  hours  of  the  Prandium  and  Coena  is  clearly  imposuble,  anos 
these  must  have  varied  not  only  with  the  fashion^  and  social  habita  of  diflerent 
ages,  but  with  the  stations  and  employments  of  different  individuals  in  the  same 
age.  All  we  can  decide  with  certainly  is,  that  durmg  the  first  century  of  the 
empire,  the  ordinary  time  for  the  Coena^  in  the  fashionable  world,  was  the 
commencement  of  the  ninth  hour,  which  at  midsummer  would  be  about  half-past 
two,  and  in  midwinter  about  half-past  one,  according  to  our  mode  of  ocmpota- 
tion.  Persons  who  desired  to  devote  a  longer  period  than  was  customary  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table,  anticipated  the  usual  hour,  and  hence  such  ent 
were  called  Tem^pesliva  Convwioy  and  those  who  partook  of  them  were 
Epulari  de  die. 

We  are  told  of  Vitellius,  who  was  proverbial  for  his  gluttony — Epidtu  trtfa* 
riam  semper^interdum  quadrifariam  dispertiehat^  in  IEktacdla,  et  pbahima, 
et  G0ENA8,  coioassATioNESQUE.  (Suct.  Yitell.  18.)  The  ientacuhmi,  whkk 
is  not  often  mentioned  elsewhere,'  was  in  the  strictest  sense  a  hreak-faat^  benig 
food  taken  immediately  upon  getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  thui^  would  oone- 
spond  to  the  Greek  A»^»rt9(Mi^  which  was  a  morsel  of  brsnd  dipped  in  wina 

1  «.«.  Hor.  a  t  UL  1S7.    MBitiaL  m.  sa    InToiiAl.  aVt447.    Senea  Bpi  LXXXTL 
'  See  PtaL  DiM.  %.  tt.  Cmmo,  p.  54  BnmHum,  p.  28a  Vetpema,  pi  SfiS.  Feat,  fc  t.  Sk« 
p.  aas,  and  the  notes  of  Mooller.    Paulut  aaji,  Coua  t^mi  oiMfUM  dictbatur,  tmod 
mi  PBAioimi:  Vmpbkiia,  pud  mme  Cobvak  appelUamm, 

s  Itldor.  XZ.  iL  la  In  Apnlelos  Met  1. 14,  two  trmTallen  are  raprewBtcd  ■•  maktiir  tlicir 
iemtaeuhum  npon  bread  and  oheese,  and,  in  L  8,  a  hone  eroppinf  the  graas  as  be  moTcaaloai. 
to  said  affiKtare  ientaculum  awtbtUatGrium,  aee  also  UL  187.  XL  SS7.  When  SCartlal  (XTv. 
SSS)  n.y—SwfiU,  iam  vemdttpuerii  iemtaetda  pUtor,  it  to  dear  that  itmiaadim  mnft  wnmn  m 
roU  or  oake,  whioh  boya  eat  aa  their  breakfaat,  and  ultrt  fuerum  mi  UmUtmtmm  in  PiMtM 
(Tma  IL  tIL  S7.)  eeems  to  denote  rearing  a  child  until  It  la  able  to  Used  Itaelf.  Bee  aleo 
riant  Coroal.  L  i.  7S.  where  ientaemlttm  is  an  offering  to  the  godi^  and  eomp.  Apniei  liafc. 
IX.  187.    For  the  Terb  Umlan,  see  Non.  a.  ▼.  p.  S&    Suet.  Yltetf.  7.    MartiaL  VUL  81. 
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ComnUaatio  properiy  ligmfieB  a  drinking  partj  after  the  Coena^  and  implies 
noiflj  rereliy/  Besides  these,  we  hear  of  the  Merendaf  which  is  sometimes 
used  AS  STnonymoos  with  Prandiuvit  bat  appears  to  have  been,  strioUy  speaking, 
a  Itmcheon  interposed  between  the  Prandivm  and  the  Coena, 

Food. — The  national  dish  of  the  andent  Bomans  was  a  sort  of  poiridge  or 
haiAj-padding  made  of  Farina^  that  is,  the  floor  of  Jbr,  a  coarse  species  of 
wheat,  the  iSiiicum  Spelta  of  Botanists,  which  is  said  to  haye  been  cnltiyated 
in  Italy  before  anj  other  kind  of  grain,  and  was,  therefore,  invested  with  a  sort 
of  sacred  character,  and  nsed  exdosively  in  religions  ceremonies.  This  porridge 
was  called  Pub^  and,  along  with  yegetables,  {olera^')  fraits,  fresh  and  drira, 
and  dairy  prodaoe,  constituted,  in  the  primitive  ages,  the  prindpal  artide  of 
diet  for  all  classes  in  the  oommnnitj ;  any  thing  savoory  eaten  alone  with  JPuIf, 
in  order  to  give  it  a  relish,  being  termed  PulmeiUum  or  Pulmentanum,*  Ani« 
mal  food  was  little  used  except  on  holidays,  when  the  smoked  flitdi  of  bacon 
afforded  a  treat,  or,  after  a  sacrifice,  when  those  who  had  assisted  at  the  rite 
partook  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim — Accedente  nova  n  quam  dabcU  hostia  came 
(Jnr.  8.  IL  82.)  The  trade  of  a  Baker  was  unknown  at  Bome  nntil  &e  time 
of  the  war  against  Perseus,  (B.C.  172,)  bat  the  bread  for  each  fimiily  was  made 
by  the  female  slaves.  The  word  Pistores^  which  eventually  signified  bakers^ 
originally  denoted  MiUers^  properly  those  qui  far  pinsebant,  i.e.  who  separated 
from  the  far  the  husk  which  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenadty,  an  operation  which 
necessarily  preceded  the  grinding  of  the  com  into  flour.  For  a  long  period^ 
also.  Cooks  did  not  form  part  of  an  ordinary  establishment,  but  were  hired  in 
npon  great  occasions,  the  statement  of  Pliny  upon  this  point — Nee  Cocos  vero 
Tuxbebant  in  servitOa^  eosque  ex  macello  conducebant — being  fiilly  confirmed  by 
Plantos,  and  since  it  would  be  part  of  the  doty  of  such  an  artist  to  prepare  the 
bread  and  cakes  necessary  for  the  entertainment,  we  can  understand  how  it 
should  be  said  that  in  andent  times  the  baker  and  the  cook  were  the  same — 
Cocum  et  Pittorem  apud  antiquos  eumdem  Juitse  accepimus,^  In  later  times, 
in  so  fiur  as  the  wealthy  were  concerned,  earth,  air,  and  water  were  ransacked 
to  ftunish  forth  their  banquets,  on  which  enormous  sums  were  lavished  ' — 
Interea  gustus  eUmenta  per  omnia  quaerunt  ca  Nunquam  animo  pretus  obstau' 
iibus^  (luv.  8.  XI.  14,)  and  which  were  frequently  characterised  by  the  coarsest 
an4  most  revolting  gluttony — Vomunt  ut  edant^  edunt  ut  vomant  TSenec.  ad 
Helv.  9.)  It  womd  be  out  of  place  were  we  to  enumerate  here  all  tlie  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  and  other  dainties  under  which  theur  tables  groaned,  since  we  could 
do  little  more  than  ffive  a  mere  catalogue  of  names,  but  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  of  wines,  and  explun  the  arrangements  of  a  formal  Coena, 
that  being  the  meal  to  which  guests  were  usually  invited. 

Wine*. — ^We  do  not  profess  in  the  present  work  to  treat  of  the  industrial  arts 
practised  by  the  Bomans,  and  therefore  cannot  enter  into  details  with  regard  to 
agriculture  and  the  topics  allied  to  it ;  but  the  allusions  in  the  'classics  to  the 

1  Ut.  L  87.  XL.  7.  0. 13.  Cle.  pro  Cod.  la  8a«t  Tit  7.  Domit  sl  8«ne&  ad  Hdv.  la 
6m  Benef.  VI.  8S. 

9  Plant.  MoatelL  IV.  IL  sa  Noo.  i.  t.  Mermda,  p.  19,  «d  Oerl.  Fuil.  Dlae.  •.  ▼.  Mtr0mdam, 
B.  isa    Iitdor.  XX.  it.  li.  ilL  a    Calpnm.  Eol.  V.  €0, 

9  Varro  L.L.  V.  <  IW.  lOS.  Plin.  H.  N.  XVTIL  a  Yal.  Max.  II.  t.  5.  Pen.  &  VI.  14a 
IttT.  a  XL  6a  XIV.  17a  chart*,  p^  6a  ad.  Pntteh.  Cato  R.  R.  6S.  Plant.  MU.  Olor.  IL 
IH.  7a  PMad.  L  IL  84y  Hanoe  Plautua  makaa  a  foreigner  oall  an  Italian  workman,  i*iift»- 
pkagumpifur  iarbartu,  (HoitelL  III.  U.  141.)  and  Peraias,  whan  deleting  tbt  daathof  a 
gmm^Umeta  eaimU  laxit  Ume  Pulmmtaria  UOri*  (3.  III.  lOa) 

4  Plin.  H.  N.  XVUL  11.  PUnt  AnI.  It  It.  L  Paend.  IIL  IL  I.  Paul  Diaa  i.  v.  Cocmm, 
P^Ml 

I  8aa  Sanaa  ConioL  ad.  HalT.  9.  C.  Cottar  .  .  .  BS,  tmtim  aaawaatf  una  A». 
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▼arioDB  prooesBes  oonnecied  with  making  and  preserving  wine  are  so  iminenNiB, 
that  we  must  brieflj  iUiutrate  them.  ^    When  the  fleason  of  the  ymtage  (Fin- 
dendd)  had  amved,  the  grapes  were  gathered  in  baskets  {Corbet — Pts^nae) 
and  conveyed  to  an  apartment  or  sh^  called  Calccttoriitm  or  Toreulariumj 
where  they  were  thrown  into  a  large  receptacle  which  formed  part  of  the  wine- 
press, (Prelum — Torcular^)  and  boieath  Uiis  was  a  cistern  {Locus  TorculariuSm) 
The  jmce  whidi  drained  from  the  dusters  in  consequence  of  their  bearing  upon 
each  other,  called  Protrqpum,  (PUn.  HJ7.  XIV.  9,)  was  collected  and  set  apart, 
the  grapes  were  then  gently  trodden  by  the  naked  feet,  (Calcare^  and  lience 
Cakatamque  tenet  hdlis  Socialibus  uvam^  lav.  S.  Y.  81,}  and  the  jnioe  tfana 
obtained,  called  Mustum  Uxivium^  (Colamell.  XQ.  41,)  was  also  set  apart ;  the 
grapes  were  now  fiilly  trodden,  and  the  force  of  the  press  being  moderately  iqiplied, 
they  yielded  nearly  the  whole  of  their  jnice,  which  was  call^  Musttan  pressmm, 
or  more  frequently  simply  Mustum.    Lastly,  water  was  thrown  among  the 
stalks  and  husks,  and  the  full  power  of  the  press  called  into  action,  the  liquid 
thus  obtained  being  called  Mustum  tortivum  (Colnmell.  XII.  86.)    These  four 
products  were  kept  separate  from  each  other.    The  first  two  were  usually  pre- 
served in  their  sweet  state;  the  third  was  fermented  for  wine;  (J^um;")  the 
fourth  was  also  fermented,  and  the  result  was  a  thin  acid  beverage  known  as 
Lora  (Plin.  XIV.  10.) 

The  process  of  fermentation  was  allowed  to  commence  in  the  Lacusy  the 
liquor  was  then  conveyed  to  the  Cella  VmariOy  a  cool  apartment,  «the  floor  of 
which  was  usually  sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  here  it  was  poured 
into  large  earthenware  vats  {Dolia — Cupae — Seriae)  carefully  coated  in  their 
interior  with  pitch,  {Dolia  jncata^)  and  m  these  the  fermentation  was  completed. 
The  inferior  qualities  intended  for  immediate  consumption  underwent  no  fiurther 
preparation,  but  the  contents  were  drawn  off  as  required,  and  hence  the  expres- 
sions  Vinum  DoUare  s.  Vinum  de  Cupa^  Le.  Draught-Wine  (Digest.  XVUL 
vi.  1.  Cic.  in  Pison.  27.)  The  more  choice  and  full  bodied  kinds  were  mixed  ] 
with  a  number  of  substances,  which  were  believed  to  heighten  their  flavour  and  f 
to  make  them  keep  better.  Such  were,  sweet  grape  juice  (Mustum)  boiled  I 
down  to  a  sort  of  jdly,  decoctions  of  various  spices,  drugs,  and  aromatic  heibs,  to  t 
which  were  frequently  added  pitch,  rosin,  turpentine,  and  sea  water.  The  mixture  ; 
was  then  racked  off  {Diffundere,  hence  Ipse  capiUato  diffusum  consuls  potato 
luv.  S.  y.  80.  comp.  Hor.  Epp.  I.  y.  4.  and  Ovid.  Fast.  Y.  517,)  from  the  DoUum 
into  jars  called  Amphorae,  Cadi,  or  Lagenae,  on  which  were  stamped  or  painted 
the  names  of  the  Consuls  for  the  current  year  ( Titulus  luv.  8.  Y.  88, ) — thus  maik-  t 
big  the  date  of  the  vintage.  The  mouths  of  these  vessels  were  then  closed  with  ^ 
plugs  of  wood  or  cork  {Cortex)  carefully  plastered  over  with  pitch,  day,  or  I 
gypsum,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air.  They  were  then  conveyed  to  a  repository  K 
(Apotheca — Horreum)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  dwdling  house,  frequently  con-  ( 
structed  so  as  to  communicate  directly  with  the  chimneys,  the  heat  and  smoke 
bemg  supposed  to  accelerate  the  ripening  of  the  wine,  and  in  this  case  the  apart- 
ment was  called  Fumarium*  A  single  stanza  in  one  of  the  Odes  of  Honoe 
(in.  viU.  19,)  comprises  references  to  many  of  the  particulars  now  enumerated: 

S  The  tecbntealltlm  eoooernlnff  the  meUnK  end  oompoondlng  of  wlnee  will  be  foond  Mat- 
tered over  the  worke  of  the  Senpiortt  de  Re  RtutfeOt  Ceto,  Varro,  and  Colnmdle;  In  ttM 
oolleotton  entitled  Geopomca  i  and  In  the  Hirtcna  NahuraU*  of  Pliny,  eapeelally  XIV.  8.  M4% 
Maeh  enrimii  and  Intereatlnff  intonoMUoa  ie  contained  In  Bemdukbom'b  Hidarjf  ef  JaduU 
smd  Modem  Winet. 


Bk  dlN  umo  ndomta  (Mm, 
Cortlceni  iditiktDiii  ptce  demoreblt 


Comp.  m.  xxi.  1.  7.  zxTuL  7.    The  aunexed  oat,  Ukm  from  tlu  iign  of  a 
wine  ihop  h)  Pompeii,  rapnMntt  the  ordinvj  ihipe  of  tb«  Am^ofae,  l£a  moda 
«f  tmuporting  tbem  from  place  to 
place,  aod  tbe  poutioD  ia  which 
thej   were  itored  in   the   cellan, 
either  imbedded  in  the  gionod  or 

Uaoing  againit  tin  walk.  i 

Obeerve  tliat  Mititam  ii  itrictlj  I 

thg  aireet  jmce  of  the  grape  befoie  \ 

h   bad   lutdergone    any  chemical  I 

dtauge,  altboDgh  thta  iroid  ii 
Hmetimei  mod  looielj  for  wine, 
ai  when  Martial  (I.  19,}  ipcaka 

of— /k   Valicanii  condita   muata  _  -  -  - 

outfit;  after  fermeatition  it  became 

Finiini;  if  the  rermentation  wu  puhed  too  fiu",  or  if  tbe  wine  wai  kept 
too  loDff,  it  waa  changed  into  Aeetum;  the  Tioenr  itaelf  in  proceaa  of 
time  underwent  decompoution  and  was  tranifonned  into  an  insipid  nie- 
leH  liquor  to  which  the  name  Vappa  was  given.  HenM  the  latter 
term  ii  eometimea  employed  to  denote  wine  of  the  moit  miaerable  qnalitj,  (Hor. 
8.  II.  iii  144,)  and  eometime*,  fignratiTelj,  a  fool  or  a  KOod-(br-notliin|i  lepro- 
■-.e  (Hor.  8.  1. 1.  ir"     =„  «  ^  -,  , 


bate  (Hor.  S.  1. 1. 103.    Fera.  8.  T.  77.) 

3fuftu7n  was  preserved  from  fennentatlon 
by  different  name*  according  to  the  d^ree  of  m^iaaa^oB. 
to  two-tbiida  of  lli  original  bulk,  it  became  Carauan,  to  ( 
to  one-third  Sapa,  and  theae  Jelliee  were  nsed  tor  a  great  nninber  of  domeatio 


The  ripe  mpes,  iutead  of  being  conve^  at  onoa  to  the  preia,  wen  b  aome 
oasee  expoaM  to  the  raji  ofthe  tun  nntil  partially  dried,  ana  from  thete,  iweet 
wfaies,  called  Vinton  Diackytum  and  Vuiuir  Paaum,  were  mannfaotorcd. 

lo  oongeqaenee  of  the  nnmerooa  heterogeneous  sabetancea  mixed  with  the 
newly  made  wine  when  tranHfeired  to  the  AmpAora,  it  wia  alwaji  ntcenaty  to 
Alter  It  (Defiueta-e — Liqaare^Colare — Saccare)  before  it  was  used,  and  thia 
was  eCfeoted  by  pauing  it  either  Ihrongh  a  woollen  hag  {SaccUM  virtariiu)  or  a 
metal  strainer  perforated  with  small  boles,  ( Colam  vinarium,)  and  in  order  to 
oool  it  by  the  >ame  operation,  it  became  common  to  Eli  the  Saecta  or  Cohan  with 
anow.  Hence  we  find  two  epigiama  of  Martial  (XIV.  103.  104,)  with  the 
Lemmata,  Coium  N'imriam  anaSacciu  Nivarivt.  On  the  other  band,  wino 
mixed  with  hot  water  was  a  favoorile  beverage,  (Martial.  L  12.  Vm.  68,)  lai 
a  very  ingenious  veasel,  ooiutnicted  npon  the  principle  of  a  modem  tea-nm,  baa 
been  fbm^  at  Fompeli,  intended,  it  is  believed,  to  keep  the  water  or  the  miitum 
hot  at  table.  The  TTitrmopoUa  mentioned  by  Fiaatns '  were  onqueslionably 
tavanii  where  hot  mnlJed  wine  was  sold ;  bnt  it  may  be  doubled  wbMber  tbt 
words  of  tbe  dramailil  apply  to  Roman  nsagta. 

1  Cueal  IL  IIL  U  Bod.  IL  vl  4»  Ttla.  IV.  HL  C 
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TBICUKTOH. 


Mubmn  ms  a  tenn  applied  to  two  Afferent  oombiiiatioiiB ;  1.  To  a  mirtew 
of  honej  with  the  finest  ifusttim  taken  fresh  from  the  Lactu  (CofaunelL  HIL 
41.)  2.  To  a  miztnre  of  honqr  aad  wine — Mubumex  vetere  vino ntHininmm 
(Flin.  H.N.  XXn.  4.) 

The  finest  Italian  wines  were  all  the  growth  of  Campania,  and  of  these  the 
Caecubum  from  the  poplar  swamps  of  ^njdae,  andentlj  held  the  fiiat  plaost 
hot  brfore  the  time  of  Flinj  it  had  been  snperseded  bj  the  SetinunL  Hw 
Falernum  and  the  Masricum^  fit>m  the  southern  slopes  of  the  hills  whidi  diride 
Campania  from  Latinm,  held  the  next  rank ;  tiie  yinejards  of  Vesoviiis  were 
also  Ytary  oelebrated,  and  the  Caknum^  the  Sumntmwa^  and  the  Fundimum, 
all  eojoved  high  reputation.  Of  those  not  Campanlan,  the  Albanum  stood 
first,  {Albani  veteria  pretiosa  aenectus^)  and  among  the  poorest  were  the 
Sdtinumy  the  Vaticarmm^  and  the  Veientanum, 

Greek  wines  also  were  imported  to  a  oonsiderable  extent,  the  most  esteemed 
being  the  Thasium^  the  Chium,  the  Labium^  the  Cypriunij  and  the  CleuoMe- 
fuum. 

THcllBln. — ^In  early  times,  the  whole  fiimily  eat  together  tin  the  Atrium^ 
or  pnblio  room;  bat  when  mansions  were  built  npon  a  la%e  scale,  one  or  move 
spacious  banqueting  halls  commonlj  formed  part  of  the  plan,  such  apartments 
being  dassed  under  the  general  title  of  TricUt^.  The  word  Triclinutmj  how^ 
ever,  in  its  strict  dgnification,  denotes  not  the  apartment,  but  a  set  of  low  diYUS 
or  couches  gioap^  round  ataUe;  these  conches,  according  to  the  usual  arrange 

moit,  being  three  in  number,  and  anaaged 
Z  as  represented  in  tiie  annexed  figure.  A,B,  C, 

are  the  thxee  couches  (Leeti — LecH  7W- 
cimtdr«9,)  the  space,  M,  was  occopied  bj 
the  table,  (Mema^')  and  the  mde,  Z,  left  open 
C  fbr  the  attendants  to  put  down  and  remove  the 
dishes.  Each  couch  was  calculated  to  hold 
three  persons,  although  four  might  be 
squeeied  in,  and  since  it  was  expected  that 
each  couch  would  have  at  least  one  ooon- 
pant,  the  saying  arose,  that  the  company  al 
a  Coena  should  not  exceed  the  number  of 
the  Muses,  nor  fall  short  of  the  number  of 
the  Graces.  Men  always  reclined  at  table  (and  thus  Accumbere  s.  DiscumJberB 
Meruae  was  the  established  phrase )  restmg  on  the  left  elbow,  thdr  bodies  slightly 
elevated  by  cushions,  (^pulvmij)  and  their  limbs  stretched  out  at  full  length. 
Thus  the  individual  who  lay  at  1  on  the  couch  A  had  his  limbs  extended  behind 
the  body  of  the  individual  who  lay  at  2,  the  head  of  the  latter  bdng  opponto 
to  the  breast  of  the  former.  In  like  manner  the  limbs  of  A  2,  extended  behind 
the  body  of  A  3,  whose  head  was  oppoute  to  the  breast  of  A  2,  and  so  fin:  the 
two  other  couches. 

The  couch  A  was  termed  Summus  {Lectus) — B,  Medius  (Lectuiy^^  Janu^ 
(Lectua^  and  the  three  places,  1,  2,  8,  on  each  couch  and  the  individuals 
who  occupied  than  were  in  like  manner  termed  respectively  Summm^ 
Medina^  Imua,  Hence  the  person  who  occupied  A  1  was  said  Diactanbere 
Summua  in  Summo^  or  simply  Diacumbere  Summua — ^A  2,  D.  Medina  ta 
Surnmo — ^A  3,  D.  Imua  in  Summo — B  1,  Summua  in  Medio — C  2,  Medxua 
in  Imoy  and  so  for  the  rest.  The  couch  A  was  considered  the  most  honour- 
able, B  the  second,  0  the  lowest ;  and  tiie  numbers  1, 2, 8,  indicate  the  precedence 
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of  the  different  places  on  each  oonch.  To  the  order  thos  deeoribed  then 
wu  one  exception,  the  most  honourable  place  at  the  whole  table  was  B  3,  the 
Itmu  in  MediOf  and  as  this  was  always  assigned  to  the  Gonsnl  when  he 
was  among  the  gnests,  it  was  named  Locus  Caruularis.  The  master  of  tiie 
house,  in  order  that  he  might  be  as  near  as  possible  to  the  great  man,  nsuall)r 
oooopied  G  1,  that  is,  he  was  Summus  in  Imo,  When  the  rdatiye  position  oif 
two  indiyidnals  upon  the  same  conch  was  described,  the  one  who  occupied  the 
more  honoorable  porition  was  said  Discumbere  superior^  or  2>.  supra  alterum^ 
the  other  Discumbere  inferior,  or  D,  infra  aU&rum,  If  we  apply  what  has 
been  said  abore  to  the  weU-known  description  of  the  Caena  Nastdieni,  gtrea 
by  Horace,  (S.  II.  yiii)  we  shall  see  that  tiie  different  personages  mentioned  were 
arranged  as  Mows: — ^Al,  Horace;  A  2,  Yiscns  Thorinns;  A  3,  Yarins; 
B  1  and  2,  Tibidios  and  ServHins  Balatro,  the  two  Umbrae,  Le.  nninTited 
gnests  whom  Maecenas  had  brought  along  with  him ;  B  8,  Maecenas,  in  the 
iocus  Consularis;  G  1,  Nomentanos,  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  master  of  cere- 
.monies,  and  therefore  took  the  place  of  Nasidienns,  who  was  G  2 ;  G  3,  Porcios. 
A  stOl  more  interesting  example  is  afforded  ^  the  account  giyen  in  a  fragment 
of  Sailust,  preserved  by  Servius,  (Ad  Yirg.  JEn.  I.  702,)  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  guests  in  the  banquet,  given  by  Pexpema,  at  which  Sertorius  was  murdered 
— Igitur  discubere:  Sertorius  inferior  in  medio;  super  eum  X.  Fahius  His' 
paniensis  senator  ex  proscripiis ;  in  summo  Anionius  et  infra  scriba  SertorU 
Versius;  ei  alter  scriba  Maecenas  in  imo  medius  inter  Tarquinium  et  dona- 
num  Perpemam.  In  this  case  there  were  two  persona  only  on  the  Summus 
Lectus,  and  two  on  the  Medius  Lectus,  of  whom  Sertorius,  the  great  Inan, 
was  inferior,  Guriouslv  enough,  Servius  adduces  this  passage  to  prove  that 
in  ancient  times  the  middle  pli^  upon  the  couch  belonged  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  while  it  distinctly  shows  that  Perpema  was  Summus  in  Imo.^ 

It  Is  to  be  observed  that,  down  to  the  imperial  times  at  least,  women  sat  at 
table,  and  the  grammarians  assure  us  that  such  was  the  practice  among  men 
dso  at  a  remote  period.*  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  at 
tiie  Epulum  lovis,  luno  and  Minerva  were  placed  upright,  while  love  was 
extended  on  a  couch,  and  that  a  solemn  feast  in  honour  of  goddesses  was  termed 
SeUistemium.  (p.  345.) 

Amutgcaaent  •f  the  €•«■■. — ^A  complete  banquet  {Coena  recta)  was 
composed  of  three  parts. 

1.  Gustos  s.  Gustatio  s.  Promulsis,  consisting  of  objects  intended  to  provoke 
rather  than  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  such  as  lettuces,  shell-fish,  and  especially 
eggs,  (Plm.  £p.  1. 15,)  to  which  was  frequently  added  a  cup  of  wine  sweetened 
with  honey,  (mulsum,)  and  flavoured  with  aromatic  herbs,  this  last  being  strictly 
the  Promulsts, 

2.  The  Coena  proper,  consisting  of  several  courses.  Each  course  was  brought 
up  upon  a  tray  called  Ferculum,  and  hence  the  number  of  Fercula  decided  the 
number  of  courses,  which  varied  according  to  circumstances ;  thus  we  are  told 
of  Augustus — Coenam  temis  FercuUs,  aut,  cum  abundantissime,  senis  praebebat, 
(Soet.  Octav.  74,)  and  Juvenal  exclaims  (S.  L  95)  •  .  .  Q^is  Fercula  Septem 
SB  Secreto  coenavit  avust — ^The  word  Missus  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  when 
it  is  reoorded  of  Pertinax — quotquot  essent  amid,  novem  Ubras  camis  per 

1  W«  have  followed  Booker  in  deooriMnff  the  potitioii  of  the  dUVeroDt  ooaohoi,  end  tbo 
■mogomont  of  tbo  guests  apoa  the  TrieUmu$m,  oilhongh  his  tIows  differ  flrom  those  of  most 
of  the  eoriior  writers  on  oonTiTtal  uitlqaltles.  The  position  of  the  Locus  CMuuloru  le 
dotermlned  by  a  peeeege  In  Platereh,  Synpos.  L  & 
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trea  Aftnitf  ponehat  (Capitolin.  Pertao.  12) — aad  of  Elagabafau— GsMroeir 
item  tale  convwiutn  ut  <jqmd  aviicos  sinffuhs  singuU  Misgus  appararenttr 
(Lamprid.  Elagab.  80.)  ReposUoria^  mentioned  occaaiofianj  in  Pliny,  appev 
to  have  been  stands  npon  which  dishes  or  drinking  vessels  were  plaoed,  hat  to 
have  been  different  from  the  Fercula  (Plin.  £LN.  XYUL  35.  JJJIL  11. 
XXVin.  2.) 

3.  Mensae  Secundae^  oonsisting  of  cakes,  sweetmeats,  (BeZZaria,)  and  fivh 
of  all  kinds. 

The  fact  that  the  repast  commenced  with  eggs  and  ended  with  finit  gave  rise 
to  the  proverb— il&  Ovo  usque  ad  Mala,  ^or.  S.  I.  iii.  6.  oomp.  (^  ad 
Fam.  IX.  20.)  i.e.yrom  beginning  to  end. 

The  varions  dishes  were  set  in  order  on  the  Ferculum^  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ments of  the  banquet  conducted  bj  a  superintendent  named  Structor^  whOe  the 
carving  was  performed  with  graoeftd  gestures  bj  a  person  called  Carptor  or 
Scissor^  who  had  been  regularly  educ^ed  by  a  prof^sor  of  the  arL  We  infer 
from  a  passage  in  Juven^  (S.  V.  120,)  who  is  our  great  authority  upon  this 
subject,  that  the  ofiSces  of  Siructor  and  Carptor  were  commonly  united  in  the 
same  individual. 

S^oom  {Cochleari^—Ligulae)  are  occasionally  mentioned,  but  knivea  and 
forks  for  the  use  of  the  guests  were  altogether  unknown.  Each  one  must, 
therefore,  have  helped  hin^elf,  and  torn  his  food  into  morsels  with  hia  fingere, 
(Ovid.  A.  A.  m.  736,)  as  is  the  practice  in  the  East  at  this  day.  Hence, 
before  the  meal  commenced,  and  probably  at  its  termination  also,  slaves  went 
round  with  vessels  of  water  for  washing  the  hands,  and  towels  {Mante&a)  ior 
drying  them,  (Yirg.  6.  IV.  376.  Ma.  7010  but  the  guests  brought  with  them 
their  own  napkins  {Mappae.)  Horace,  (S.  H.  viiL  11,)  when  describing  the 
banquet  of  Nasidienus,  notices,  that  when  one  of  the  courses  was  removed,  a 
slave — Gausape  purpurea  mensam  pertersit — which  seems  to  prove  that  table- 
cloths were  not  known  at  that  period,  and,  when  Lampridius  waAp,  it  was 
believed  that  they  were  first  introduced  under  Hadrian  (Lamp|U|BMplb.  27. 

Alex.  8ev.  87.)  ,^^^Kr 

DrfttklBff  €}Hst*ma— Dfflaklac  TcMela*  *«« — ^The  B^HflPmom  drank 
their  wine  pure,  {Merum^)  but  usually  mixed  it  with  ^QflPl^^r  cold,  which, 
when  called  for,  was  handed  to  them  (Frigida  ^omKmy  non  deerit  calda 
petenti^  Martial.  XIY.  ]  05)  in  jugs  called  UrceoU  Mm^atorii  (MartiaL  Ibid.) 
oy  the  slaves  in  attendance,  those  who  were  empl^fed  in  such  services  by  the 
wealthy  being  often  beautiM  boys  brought  from  the  Sast  {Flos  Asiae^  luv.  8.  T. 
56,)  and  purehased  for  immense  sums.  The  relative  proportions  of  the  wine  and 
the  water  were  regulated  by  the  addition  of  a  certun  number  of  Cyaihi^  of  wine 
to  a  fixed  quantity  of  water  in  the  Pocubim  or  drinking  cup,  the  predse  oom- 
ber  of  Cyathi  being  determined  by  various  considerations.  Thus  Horace,  in  one 
of  his  Bacchanalian  Odes,  (G.  HI.  xix.  11,)  proposes  to  take  the  numbor  either 
of  the  Graces  or  of  the  Muses  as  the  standard — tribus  aut  novems^MtsceiUor 
Cyathis  pocula  commodis — vindicating,  ai  the  same  time,  that  the  former  com- 
bination was  the  more  prudent ;  and  in  another  passage  when  calling  upon  Mae* 
cenas  to  drink  deep  in  honour  of  his  friend's  escape,  he  hyperbolic&y  eTcJaima 
-»j9ttfR«,  Maecenas^  Cyathos  amicv^Sospitis  centum.  When  it  was  propofied 
to  drink  the  health  of  any  one,  it  was  not  unconmion  to  take  a  Cgaikus  dT  wine 
for  evenr  letter  in  the  name,  as  in  the  q>igram  upon  Caius  lulius  Proculus, 
quoted  from  Martial  in  page  411,  and  again  we  find  (1. 72) — Naeuia  sex  C^* 
1  Th«  (^faihut,  u  w«  hav*  Men  abo?*,  pw  ili,  was  oM-tweUth  of  th«  S^Hanttu 
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Aa,  tepUm  lugtina  hibaturmmQutinque  Lycasy  Lyde  quatwMr,  Ida  trOnu.^  When 
MBj  one  was  toasted  m  this  maimer,  Bene  was  prefixed  to  his  name,  as  we  learn 
fiom  Tiballns  (II.  L  8) — Sed,  Bbnb  Messalam,  sua  quisque  adpoctda  dicat 
'  from  the  lively  scene  in  the  Persa  of  PlaatDS  (Y.  L  18). 


A  immno  septenls  Gyathis  oommitte  hos  lodes:  man  manas:  mopera, 
Paagninml  tarde  Cyathos  mihi  das:  oedo  one:  Bbnb  mibi,  Bbhb  yoBiSy  Bbbb 

AMIGABICBAB. 

When  a  penon  drank  wine  toUh  another,  he  first  tasted  of  the  cop  himself,  and 
then  handed  it  to  his  firiend  with  the  words  Propino  tihi^  (Cic.  Tnso.  1. 40,  Inv.  8. 
y.  127,)  receiving  his  in  retnm.  It  most  be  nnderstood  tiiat  Cyathtu  alwaja 
indicates  a  measure  for  adjosting  the  proportions  of  the  wine  and  the  water,  and 
never  a  drinking  cnp.  The  general  word  for  the  latter  is  Poctdum^  bat  PoctUa 
were  distinguished  by  a  vast  variety  of  names,  according  to  the  forms  which  they 
assomed,  such  as  CaUce» — Canihari — Carchesia — Viboria — CuMU-^Pate* 
rae-'Phialae — Scyphi — TrieniaUa — TruUaej  and  many  others.  The  mate- 
rials of  which  they  were  composed  were  also  greatly  diversified.  Poada  of 
wood,  (fagina,  &&,)  of  pottery,  (/c/t2»a,)  and  of  glass,  (nitreay)  were  in  every- 
day use.  More  precious  were  those  of  rock  ciystal,  (crystalUna^)  of  ambw, 
(capaces  HeUadum  crustaa,,  Inv.  8.  Y.  37,)  and  of  the  precious  metals,  (ar^^n- 
tea — aurea^)  the  latter  being  frequently  decorated  with  chasings,  (Tbretimato,) 
or  with  figupres  in  high  relief,  (CVustoe — Emblemata<!\  or  with  precious  stones^ 
(CaUces  gemmad^Aurum  gemmatum,)*  What  the  Vasa  Murrhina,  the 
most  highly  valued  of  all,  may  have  been,  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  dedde, 
but  they  were  certainly  brought  from  the  East,  and.  Judging  firom  the  expres- 
sions of  Phypertius  (TV.  v.  26) — Murrheaque  in  Parthis  paeiUa  coctafoci» — 
may  very  probably  nave  been  poroelam.. 

Under  ordinary  drcnmstanoes,  each  gnest  wonld  mix  the  wine  and  water  in 
his  own  cup  (temperare  pocuhm)  so  as  to  suit  his  individual  taste,  but  when 
the  Coena  was  succeeded  by  a  regular  CommissatiOj  then  the  wine  and  water 
were  mixed  for  the  whole  company  in  a  large  bowl  called  Crater ^  from  which 
the  Poeula  were  filled.  In  this  case  the  strength  of  the  beverage,  the  toasts  to 
be  dnmk,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  festivities,  were  reguUted  by 
one  of  the  party,  who  was  formally  elected  to  the  office  of  Arbiter  BiSrndi^  (the 
ZvfAroeUfx^  0^  ^^  Greeks,)  Le.  Master  of  the  Revels.  The  choice  was  usually 
determinea  by  throwing  the  dice — Qjuem  Venus  arbitrum=^Dicet  Inbendi  (Hor. 
G.  n.  vii.  25,)  and  agaip— iVee  regna  mm  sortiere  talis  (L  v.  18)— which 
leads  us  to  speidc  of  the 

Ombm  Af  CkABce  and  other  amusements  which  were  finequently  introduced 
after  the  Coena.    The  dice  nsed  by  the  Bomans  were  of  two  kinds: — 

1.  Tesserae^  (»i0oi,)  which  were  regular  cubes  corresponding  in  eveiy 
reroect  with  modem  dice. 

2.  ToH,  (ilffTf iiy«Xo/,)  which  were  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  rounded  at  the 
two  ends,  so  that  they  oonid  not  rest  upon  either  of  uiese.  They  were,  therefbre, 
marked  iipon  four  sides  only,  and  bore  the  numbers  I.  III.  lY.  YI. — ^I.  and  YI. 
being  on  opposite  sides. 

Tesserae  and  TaU  alike  were  thrown  firam  a  oy^drical  box,  called  FritiUus 
s.  Phimus  s.  Pyrgus  s.  7\arricula^  npon  a  board  oaUed  Abacus  s.  Aheusy  or 
simply  Tabula  (so.  lusoria.)    The  best  throw  was  tanned  Venus  u.  Quhs 

1  Cooi^  Orld.  FmS.  ni.  Ui.    PImL  Stloh.  Y.  W.  94. 90. 
ttM&taiVflrr.IY.  iaM««   !■▼.  aLm   MwtU. XIY.  lOa 111. iia 
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YcMTtm  8.  ladm  Venereus^  the  wont  Cams.    The  mode  of  playing,  honrerer, 

was  diflfln«it  aoooiding  as  Tesserae  or  Tali  were  used. 

In  playing  wiUi  Tesserae^  it  appears  that,  generally,  althon^  perii^»  oot 
invariably,  Sie  person  who  threw  the  highest  nomber  won,  which  was  termed 
by  the  Greeks,  v^uvrofioxhlm  vttl^u».  Henoe,  it  was  the  lactus  Venereas 
when  all  the  dioe  came  in>  sixes,  (jSsmonet,)  and  the  Cams  when  they  ali  came 
np  aoes,  ( UnUmes^)  and  thns  Cams  is  used  in  a  general  sense  for  an  act 
whether  in  Tesserae  or  TaU  (Snet.  Oct.  71.)  Any  nomber  of  Tesserae  might 
be  employed,  bat  three  was  the  usnal  number,  as  we  see  from  the  Greek  proTerbv 
ii  T^lg  f g  i  Tftie  »vAot,  which  Becker  has  rightly  explained  to  mean,  dkree 
sixes  or  three  aces^  Le.  dU  or  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  always  pUiyed  with  foor  TaU,  neither  more  nor 
leas,  for  here  it  was  reckoned  the  lactus  Venereus  when  they  all  came  up 
different,  (Martial.  XIV.  14,)  and  the  Cams  when  they  all  came  np  the  same. 
In  a  game  of  Taiiy  described  by  Snetonins,  (Octay.  71,)  whoever  threw  a  six 
or  an  ace  pnt  a  Denarius  into  the  pool  for  each  six  and  each  ace  so  thrown, 
and  this  went  on  nntil  some  one  threw  the  Venus,  which  swept  the  board. 

Alea  may  signify  a  die,  as  i|i  the  exclamation  of  Jnlins  Ossar,  when  pasnn|^ 
the  Rnbioon — lacta  Alea  esto,  (Saet.  Inl.  82,)  bat  is  more  commonly  nsed  to 
mean  gambling  in  general,  and  especially  those  games  of  chance  in  which  money 
was  stoked  and  dice  were  used.  Sach  amosements  were  forbidden  by  law  as 
early  at  least  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  except  daring  the  festive  Ucense  of  the 
Saturnalia,  and  professed  gamblers  (Aleatores)  were  always  looked  npon  as 
disrepatoble,  bat  the  enactments  for  the  sappression  of  this  vice  do  not  i^pear 
to  have  been  at  any  time  rigidly  enforced,  and,  under  many  emperors,  were 
altogether  neglected.^ 

Other  games  of  a  less  objectionable  character  an  occasionally  mentioned. 
Sach  are  the  Ludus  Latnmculorum  and  the  Ludus  duodedm  Scr^torum. 
The  former,  which  by  some  scholars  has  been  compared  to  chess,  and  by  oUien  to 
draughts,  is  described  at  considerable  length  in  tiie  Panegyric  on  Calpamins 
Piso,  attributed  to  Saleius  Bassus,  and  is  alluded  to  more  than  once  by  Ovid. 
The  men  were  called  CalcuUf  Milites,  Latrones,  LatruncuU,  were  made  of  g^aos, 
and  were  of  different  colours.*  Tbe  latter  has  been  supposed  to  resemble  badk- 
gammon,  because  the  movements  of  the  pieces  were  to  a  certain  extent  regulated 
by  throwing  dioe.* 

We  may  also  mention  the  games  of  Odd  and  Even,  (Luderepar  Impar^y 
which  was  by  no  means  confined  to  children,  as  we  might  suppose  from  the 
words  of  Horace,  (S.  IL  iii.  48,)  being  sometimes  introduced  along  with  TaH 
at  the  banquet,  (Suet  Oct  71;)  of  Pitch  and  Toss,  in  which  the  cry  was 
Capita  aut  Navia,  in  allusion  to  the  devices  on  the  As,  (Macrob.  S.  I.  7;)  and 
of  if icare,  (Digitis,)  which  is  identical  with  tbe  modem  Morra,  so  popular 
among  the  lower  classes  in  Southern  Italy  (Cic  de  N.  D.  41.  de  Off.  19.  Suel. 
Octov.  13.    Calpum.  Ed.  II.  25.) 

Clwpleca. — ^Towards  the  dose  of  the  Coena,  before  the  drinking  (Obnipo* 
tatio)  furly  commenced,  chaplets  or  garlands  (Serta^^Coronae — CoroUae) 
were  distributed  among  the  guests.  At  what  period  the  custom  of  wearing 
these  was  first  introdu^  it  is  impossible  to  detennine,  but  an  anecdote  told  by 

1  Cto.  Pbilipp.  IL  93.  Uor.  a  III  zziv.  fi&  Digest  XL  t.  L  Mqa.  UartUI.  IT.  14  Y. 
S4.  XL  &    luv.  8.  L  89.  XIV.  i.  ^^ 

s  Ovid.  A.  A.  IL  ao7.  IIL  as.  Tritt  IL  477.    Senea  de  Tranq.  14.    UutUL  XIV.  17. ». 
s  Cto.  ep^  Noa  §.r.  Scrota,  pw  Ua  ed.  OerL    Orid.  A.  A.  U.  ML  IIL  Ifil    QnintlL  L  Ok 
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nay  (XXL  S.)  proves  that  it  prevafled  as  eaityu  Che  second  PonioWar.i  Thej 
were  origmally  assumed  not  merdj  for  oniament,  or  to  gratify  the  senses,  bot  (Wmi 
a  belirfthat  the  odour  of  certain  plants  nentraCzed  the  intoxicating  properties 
of  wine,  and  hence  we  find  that  they  were  formed  not  of  fragrant  flowers  idone, 
saoh  as  roses  or  violets,  but  of  paruey,  ivy,  mjrtle,  and  varions  other  plants, 
simple  or  combined  ....  est  tn  Aorto  »■  PhyUiy  nectendis  Apium  caroms  ^^ 
Est  Eederae  vis  (Hor.  G.  IT.  xL  S.)  .  .  .  Quis  udo «» Dqn'operare  Apio 
cormasi^Curatvs  Myrto  QL  vii.  23.)  But  after  the  habit  was  once 
established  sooh  considerations  were  aHo^ether  thrown  ande,  so  that  in  winter 
artificial  chaplets,  etJledLCor<mae.£gypttae  s.  hibemaef  made  of  coloured  horn, 
(ramento  e  comibus  tincto^)  or  of  dyed  silks,  (e  veste  serica  versicolores^)  or 
of  copper  f(Hl,  plated,  or  gilded,  (e  lamina  aerea  tentd  inaurata  aut  argentata,) 
were  substituted.  To  &e  last  mentioned,  those  of  copper  foil,  the  double 
diminutive  ChroUarium  was,  according  to  Flinj,  properly  applied,  on  account 
of  the  great  tenuity  of  the  metallic  leaves. 

Sometimes  the  materials  employed  were  plaited  together,  O^l^oroiuxe  pUdUes^) 
sometimes  pinned  or  pasted  together,  (Uoronae  pacUleSy)  sometimes  sewed 
together,  {Uoronae  auUles^^  sometimes  tied  together  with  coloured  ribbons  tenned 
Lemnisciy  or  with  strips  of  lime-tree  bark  {Philyrae  coronarum  Lemniscis  ce^ 
lebres.  Hm.  H.N.  xvi.  4.),  and  sometimes  a  simple  tendril  of  ivy  or  a  sprig  of 
myrtle  sufficed,  without  any  previous  preparation — DispUcent  nexae  Philyra 
eoronae  ....  SimpUci  Myrto  nihil  adlahores  (Hor.  G.  I.  zzxviii.  2.  5.) 

The  artificaal  chalets  of  copper  foil  worn  at  banquets  must  be  distinguished 
from  CoroUaria,  made  of  the  precious  metals,  with  Lemnisci  to  match,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Grassus,  and  bestowed  by  him  on  the 
sttoceBsful  competitors  at  his  games.  Soon  after  this  it  seems  to  have  become  a 
oommon  practice  to  bestow  raoh  tokens  of  approbation  upon  actors  and  other 
public  paformers  who  had  distinguished  themselves,  and  hence  the  word 
CoroUarium  is  used  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  something  given  beyond  what 
is  strictly  due,  a  gratuity  or  donation — GoROLLARnm  si  additum  praeter  qnam 
quod  debitum  dus:  vocdbulum  fictum  a  CoroUis^  quod  ea«,  cum  placerent 
actores,  in  scena  dart  solitae.  Yarro  L.L.  Y.  §  178.  Phaedr.  Y.  vii.  34.  For 
examples  see  Gic.  in  Yeir.  n.  60.  lY.  22.  Seneo.  de  Ben.  YL  17.  Suet. 
Octav.  45.' 

Perftmcs*— Not  less  essential  tiian  Coronas  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  ban- 
quet, was  a  supply  of  perfumes.  The  taste  prevailed  from  a  veiy  early  period 
among  the  Greeks,  was  first  developed  among  the  Romans  after  their  Asiatic 
conquests,  so  that  about  a  centuiy  later,  B.G.  8§,  the  Gensors,  P.  Lioinius  Grassus, 
and  L.  Julius  G«sar,  found  it  necessanr  to  issue  an  ordinance — Ne  guis  venderet 
unguenta  exotica  (Plin.  H.  N.  XXI.  8.  oomp.  AuL  GeH  YH  12.)  and  towards 
the  dose  of  the  republic  amounted  to  a  passion.  The  ancients  bdng  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  distillation,  their  only  vehicle  for  odorous  essences  was  oil,  and 
hence  perfumes  of  every  description  were  comprehended  under  the  genenl  term 

1  The  onutmtntAl  C«romi  m«iiis  to  bsT*  originstod  1b  a  ilmpl*  band  flailed  ^npkiftm  or 
MSr^Aieiumt  worn  rovod  tho  head  to  eonlliM  the  hair.  Tbas  Flln.  H.  N.  XXL  9.  Tetnti' 
arOttf  (ML  eoromit)  uUbantur  aiUigui,  iTBorBiA  a/^teOantm:  wUU  nata  nmoniouL, 

t  Moit  of  the  oartienlara  g lT«n  aboTO  wtth  regard  to  CSmwum  are  taken  from  Fllny  H.  N. 
XXL  1  leqa  A  great  mew  of  onrloiie  matter  will  be  foand  in  Atbeoaeoi  XV.  8— 34  Beo 
aleo  Pint.  ^mpos.  IIL  1.  Plant.  Baoebid.  L  L S7.  Peend.  V.  IL  8.  Orld.  Past  tiOS.lL 
78S.  V.  33S.  MartteL  V.  6a  IX.  91.  X.  10  Petron.  Ark  SOL  Paul.  Diaci  e.  t.  Ceretts  pu  Sa 
With  resMOt  to  Umni$ei  eee  PanL  Dlao.  e.T.  p^  Ui,  Serr.  ad  Tirg.  £n.  V.  SOOl  Oapltolin. 
Ver.  S.  Tbe  Lnimitem  wae  generally  recaided  ee  an  omameneal  addition  not  tttimtlil  to 
the  C^rmi^   PUn.  H.N.  XXL  &  oomgi  Cla  pro  Roec  Amerln.  9ft. 
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Unguenta,  (V  these  there  was  an  immenee  Tsriety  obtained  from  all  manner  of 
sweet  smelling  herbs  and  flowers,  and  large  quantities  were  consnmed  ibr 
anointing  the  body,  an  operation  which  many  performed  regnlarlj  three  timei 
a^daj  (^eo.  £p.  LXXXYL)— before  taking  exercise,  after  taking  exercise,  and 
after  the  bath.  The  ooarser  kinds  were  kept  in  large  sheUs  f  .  .  .  .  Jiade 
capacibtu  »»  Unguenta  condiis  ....  Hon  G.  11.  viL  22.)  or  botdes  of 
swellmg  globular  form  called  AmpiiUae;^  the  finer  sorts,  which  were  very  oostly, 
being  extracted  firom  rare  plants  imported  fi:om  the  most  distant  regions 
of  the  East,'  were  kept  in  small  flasks,  made  of  a  spedes  of  gypsnm  caDed 
Lapis  Alabastrites  s.  Onychites  s.  Onyx^  which  was  believed  to  possess  the 
property  of  preserving  their  fragrance  from  being  dissipated — Lapidem  Alahatt' 
triten  ....  cavant  ad  vasa  unguerUaria  gwmiam  optime  servare  incorrvpta 
didtur  (Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  12.)  Soch  a  flask  was  termed  Alahastron  or  Owgx^ 
and  was  shaped  with  a  long  narrow  neck,  which  allowed  the  contents  to  eea^ 
drop  by  drop  only,  so  that  when  it  was  desired  to  obtain  the  whole  at  once,  it 
was  neoessary  to  bteak  off  the  neck,  a  dronmstanoe  which  frdly  explains  the 
passage  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the  woman  who  came  to  visit  onr  Savioor 
IS  represented  as  having  broken  the  *^  Alabaster  box  of  very  precious  ointment.'* 
(St.  Matt.  xxvi.  7.  St.  Mark  xiv.  8). 

The  finer  Unguenta  were  introdnoed  at  a  banquet  along  with  the  Coronae^ 
and  these  two  luxuries  are  constantly  mentioned  in  connection  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  wine,  thus,  Horace,  C.  UL  xiv.  17. 


L  pete  nneuantum,  puer,  et  ooronas 
£t  cadnm  Marri  memorem  duelli, 


and  again  U.  iiL  18, 

Hue  vina,  et  unguenta  et  idmimn  brevit 
Flores  amoenae  ferre  iube  rosae.' 

The  perfumes,  when  handed  round,  were  applied  to  anomt  the  hair  and 
cum  interea  Apronius  caput  atque  os suum unguento perfiricaret  (Cioin Terr. 
IH.  25.) — Saepe  coronatis  stUlaiU  unguenta  capHlis  (Ovid.  Heroid.  XXI.  161.^ 
....  coronatus  nitentes=^ Syria  Maldbaihro  capillos  (Hor.  G.  II.  viL  7.) 
and  they  sometimes  formed  Coronae  out  of  the  leavjcs  of  the  Nardusy  and 
steeped  these  in  the  liquid  odour — Lautissimum  quippe  hahetur  e  Nardifolus  eas 
(sc  Coronas)  dari  .  .  .  .-  wiguentis  madidas  (Plin.  H.N.  XXI.  3. 
oomp.  Lncan.  Phars.  X.  164.)  They  were  not  content,  however,  with  applying 
them  externally,  but  actually  mixed  them  with  the  wiue — At  hercle  iam  qmdam  in 
potu  addunt  (Plin.  £LN.  XXIH.  8,)  or  poured  Ihe  wine  into  the  shells  or  bottles 
containing  perfumed  oil,  and  drank  off  the  compound.  To  this  strange  praotioe 
we  find  allusions  both  in  Juvenal  and  Martial,  the  former  when  dttcribing  a 
debauch,  mentions  among  other  characteristics  (S.  TL  808,) 

Gum  peiftisa  mere  spumant  unguenta  Falemo, 
Gum  bibitor  Concha 

1  Cla  da  Finn.  IV.  IS.    Hor.  A.  P.  97.    ApnleL  Florid.  IL  9.  9 1 

S  Among  these  the  far-famed  Nartfw,  or  erophatloally  FoUum,  held  th«  lint  plaeo^  th«oll 
Impregnated  with  it  being  termed  Nardinum  or  FoUatum. 

t  In  another  Ode.  I V.  ziL  1 1,  when  inTiting  a  friend  to  Join  him  In  making  the  neoaaMoy 
preparations  for  a  Jovial  party,  he  offen  to  tapjUy  the  wine,  provided  YirgUlns  will  oontribati 
tho jwrftime—ygra^  etea  wurAtn  ■>  Nmtdipanmi  Oiwr  mom  oaimm  a  Qm  mmt  Smfpiem 
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and  tlie  Utter  bu  ihe  folbwing  eptgram  on  an  AmpuUa  wbioh  boro  the  name 
of  the  oelelvated  perfumer  Coemos: — 

Hao  lioet  in  gemma  qnae  servat  nomina  Gosmi, 
Loxniiow,  bibas,  a  Fouata.  sitis.— XIV.  110. 

Sometimes  the  wme  was  flavoored  with  the  perfume  before  it  was  tranaferred  to 
the  Amphora,  and  of  Bnch  PUntos  ipeaka  (Mil  6L  HL  IL  ll)^Depron^mt 
Ncardini  amphoram  c^flMttf— where  Nardinum  la  wine  that  had  been  mixed 
withNard.> 

The  great  seat  of  the  mannfaotore  m  Italy  was  Gapna,  where  a  whole  street 
or  qoarter  (»lled  SepUuia  was  ooenpied  bj  the  Unguentarii,* 

Haste,  Ac — ^The  presence  of  mndcaans  at  a  formal  banquet  seems  to  haye 
been  considered  indispensable  from  a  yery  earl/  period,  for  in^  the  Aulularia  of 
Phintus,  Megadoms,  when  making  preparations  for  the  maniage  feasts  to  be 
held  in  his  own  house  and  in  that  of  his  intended  father-in-law,  hires  and  sends 
home  from  the  market  not  only  two  cooks,  but  also  two  female  minstrels  (7V5»- 
cuiae.)  Sing^g  women  (PsaUriae — Sambucigtriae)  who  accompanied  their 
vmoes  ^th  the  Lyre,  were  introduced  at  a  somewhat  later  epoch,  and  towards 
the  dose  of  the  republic  regular  concerts  (Symphmitu)  were  performed  by  bands 
of  youthful  choristers  (Pturi  symphoniaei)  trained  for  the  purpose.*  That  such 
an  addition  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  although  not  essential,  was  by  no 
means  uncommon,  is  evident  from  the  words  of  Horace  (A.  P.  274  oompi  Gic 
in  Terr.  IH  44.) 

Ut  gratas  Inter  menns  Symphonia  diBOors 

Et  crasBum  nnguentun,  et  Saido  cam  melle  papayeTy 

OSaaAunt,  potaxU  dud  jfuia  comta  tme  ittii. 

Under  the  empire,  dandng  girls  (JSaltatrices)  from  Spain  and  Syria,  were 
frequentiy  introduced,  whose  performances  seem  to  haye  resembled  those  of  the 
Ahndi^  still  common  m  the  East,  while  m  addition  to  these,  dwaift,  tumblers, 
with  mountebanks  of  eyery  description,  {Nani — Jfon'ones,  &c)  and  even 
gladiators,  displayed  their  feats.*  Sometimes,  howeyer,  in  grayer  sodety, 
more  intellectual  amusements  were  proyided.  The  productions  of  cdebrated 
poets  were  redted  or  sung,  just  as  in  andent  times,  baDads,  recounting  the 
glories  of  high-bom  warriors  had  been  chanted  by  bqjs  to  the  note  of  the  flute, 
or  repeated  without  music,  (jum  voce^)  and  sometimes  the  talents  of  an  Impro- 
visatore  were  ezerdsed  to  the  admiration  of  his  hearers.' 

All  entertainments,  sudi  as  those  noticed  aboye,  whether  addressed  to  the  eye 
or  to  the  ear,  were  comprehended  under  the  Greek  term  Acroamaia^  (e.g.  Suet. 
Yesp.  19,)  but  this  word  is  mora  frequentiy  employed  to  dgnify,  not  ue  per- 
fbnnances  themsdyes,  but  the  penons  who  performed.  Thus  Suetomns  (Oetay. 
74)  says  of  Augustus — Et  atU  acroamata  et  JUstriones  aut  etiam  triviakg  ex 
Cvrco  ludiosinterponebat  acyreguenftuf  ar«to20^o»— andKepos  of  Attions  (14) 
Nemo  in  eonvivio  eius  aUud  acroama  attdivit  quam  anaanosten.  Taking  this 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  said  aboye  on  tiie  word  Coro^Iantcm,  we  are 
eoabled  to  understand  the  ezpresaons  used  by  Cicero  (In  Terr.  lY.  221,)  when 
BBOOunting  the  thefte  of  Yerres  in  abstracting  figures  from  drinking  cups — Hie, 


1  As  in  tb«  oaie  of  Cotvmwu  oar  mott  oo^oot  ■ouew  of  Inf onnatton  rMtrdlnt  Uugmmlm 
V  Pliny  (XIIL  I.  wBoq, )  and  Athonaav  (XV.  34-47. ) 
S  Clc  do  log.  agr.  iC  34.  pro  Sort.  8.    PUa  H.  N.  XVI.  10.  XXZIV.  II.    Val.  Max.  UL  I. 
S  naiit  Aul  L  It.  1.    LIT.  XXZIX  &    Gla  Dlr.  tn  Q.  C.  17.  pro  Mllon.  SI. 

4  lar.  8.  XL  ISl  Mqq.    Martial.  V.  7a  Maoiolv  &  IL  1.  AuL  Oott.  XIX 

5  Oio.  Toaeal.  IV.  S.  Brat  19.  VaL  Max.  IL  L  la  Hon.  t.T.  mm,  pw54.  od.  Gori.  Hor.  a 
IV.  XT.  m    loT.  &  XL  17.    01c.  pro  Ar^  a 
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fa(my<ttnnni  JiTDoma,  0^  ■  bind  pvfbtM  It  a  baaqoe^)  IK  «nw  Cbrolbir^ 
(U.  a  gntaitr,)  dc  amvivio  iucederet,  tbiden,  amdvu  in^cctoatihn,  emhk- 
wata  avtBaida  curantf.' 

■iHilad  laMTBHmMB. — Ve  tOMj  take  tliia  opptita^tf  of  naming  At 
nn^oal  initnuDsnU  in  general  nw  among  the  Bomana,  wbelhst  iutntdnoed  tt 
hnnipMa  or  otherwise.  These  maj  be  divided  into  two  clauea. 
1,  Wind  Intlrwiiadt.  2.  Stringtd  ItutrnmaiU. 
1.  Wind  TnttnmtnU.  Bj  Tar  the  m«rt  important  of  tbeaa  was  die  TWb, 
whiob,  inandent  times  at  I«aat,iTaa  aneceeaaijaacompaninMait  to  ere^adeam 
aaorifloa,  to  btoj  dramatio  sibilntioo,  and  to  all  proceanoiu,  whether  of  a  grara 
OT  Jorial  diaiaoter. 

Tonporibni  TeCamm  lUndois  nnu  avorani 
Hasnn*,  et  in  nugno  •empar  honora  fdiL 
Caatabat  Anli,  cantsbat  Tibia  todli, 
Oaolabat  moaMi*  TlUa  taiiaAbia.-OM.  FatL  TL  867. 
The  Engliab  tenn  Fim  i»  gmerallj  given  as  an  eqiuvalent  fbr  TKUo,  bat 
CZnnonet,  or  Fh^eoUt,  wonid  be  mote  wpropriate,  for,  while  the  TVna  m  a> 
tu  lesembled  the  Ante  that  it  waa  a  o^llnilrical  tube,  peiibnted  with  btdee,  and 
frequeutlp'  made  of  box-wood,  ' 

FHma  tnebralo  par  rara  fiimnina  bnxo 
Ut  darst  eOed  TibU  tonga  Kmoa— Oridl  fiuL  VL  897. 
it  was  not  held  horimntallf ,  nor  wve  the  notes  prodnced  bj  blowing  into  osa 
of  the  holes,  bat  it  was  held  verticaUj,  and  the  notes  wen  prodnoed  Ihnogh 
the  medinm  of  a  month-piece  (Ltgida — y>iumc)     Horeorer,  allboogh  ft  rin^ 
Tibia  was  freqnentlj  emplojed,  the  Eomana,  jnaging  &om  the  rqmaottationa 
onandentmoaoments,  geuerall/empIoTed  aoombmatiDnoftwo  ....  6i/brm 
dot  Tibia  cantum  (Virg.  *n,  IX.  SIB.)— Saepe  dtuapanla;  laepe  Motuailm 
hOet  (so.  Tanana,  HartiaL  UT.  64.)     The  two  TOnae  were  not,  howerer, 
joined  together  and  united  to  a  common  moath- 
piece,  as  in  onr  doable  &ageolet,'bnt  eadt  waa 
k^t  distinct,  and  two  sqiaialc  month-pieoca 
were  applied  to'  the  Ups  of  the  plajv,  wiiich 
were  bomid  ronnd  with  a  str^,  railed  fcpSiJ* 
hj  the  Greeka,  which  enabled  him  to  ooaiat  and 
ngnlate  his  breath.    ThisisieeDdiatiocl^intlw 
annexed  Ggnie  taken  from  a  nunting  at  FompcaL 
Tibiae  were  fbnned  of  dirarcot  materials  a»- 
cording  to  the  pnipcees  to  which  they  were  to 
be  applied — Mine  Sacrificae  TSiscomm  (tSnatJ 
e  Biao,  ludicrae  vera  Lola,  Ouibiame  nnnmH 
et  Argaito  Jitait  (Plin.   H.N.  XVL  86,)  "and 
those  intended  (or  the  theatre  were  aometimci  - 
of  snch  large  dimenuons,  that  it  became  neoea- 
aarf  to  hoop  them  with  brass  rings,  and  then 
the  instmment  mnst  hava  been  anslogona  to  the 
modero  Hantboj — in  andent  times,  says  Horace, 


M  anrrtd  mnd  it  III  *itniiiltr<  Tttall,  IL  L  (&    Tirs  Sa  XI 
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When  two  TBnae  w«ra  united  In  thb  nuaner,  that  wUah  was  held  in  the 
right  hand  was  called  TOna  Dextra,  or,  heoaiise  it  played  the  Air  on  the  TMblo 
notes,  TiUa  InceiUiva^  while  that  held  in  the  left  hand  warealled  TUria  ISnitira 
8.  Xoevo,  or,  beoanse  it  played  the  Bass  aooompaniment.  Tibia  SuecenHva 
(Yarr.  R.  B.  I.  2.)  Sometimes  instead  of  uniting  a  Treble  and  a  Bass,  two 
Trebles  or  two  Basses  were  oonneoled,  and  hence  we  read  of  TUnae  Dextrae  and 
Tibiae  Suuitrae,  Again,  TUmSy  as  we  hare  seen  above,  were  divided  into 
Sacrificae  and  XtuKcroe,  and  they  were  also  classified  according  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Mosio  for  which  they  were  oonstmcted,  and  smce  the  thiee  principal 
ModHT6M»t)  were  the  Lydian,  the  Dorian,  and  the  Phrygian,  there  were  Itbiae 
Lydiae^  TUnae  Phrygiae,  &&  adapted  to  the  Lydiue  Modus^  the  Pkrygius 
Modut^  and  the  Ihrius  Modus.  When  two  Tibiae  adapted  to  the  same  Modus 
were  united,  they  were  termed  Tibiae  Pares;  when  adapted  to  different  Modi^ 
they  were  called  Tibiae  Impares,  Hence  we  find  in  the  Didascalia  attached  to 
the  plays  of  Terence,  such  ezpresuon  as — Tibiae  pares  Dextrae  et  Sinistrae 
— Tibiae  duae  Dextrae^  &e.— «t  least  this  is  the  meet  phmaible  ezpJiuiation  of 
these  phrases,  although  the  matter  is  involTcd  in  nrach  obscurity,  in  consequence 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  technical  details  of  andent  munc 

The  Fistula  was  the  'Iv^iyi  of  the  Greeks,  the  Pandean  pipe,  which 
properiy  consisted  of  seven  hollow  reeds  (calami)  of  different  lengths  and 
diameters — Est  ndhi  disparibus  saltern  conmacta  dcuHs  =  Fistula.  (Vuv. 
Ed.  XL  86.) 

Bag-pipes  also  were  not  unknown,  for  we  are  told  by  Suetonius  that  Nero  made 
a  vow  that  he  would  appear  in  puUio  as  a  Hydraula  and  as  a  Choratda  and 
as  an  UTBicuLABitiB.    Ner.  54. 

The  other  wind  instruments  in  common  use  were  of  a  martial  diaracter.  The 
Tuba  was  a  straight  metal  trumpeti  the  Comu,  made  of  the  same  material,  was 
curved  round  like  a  French  Horn — Non  Tuba  directi  rum  aeris  Comua 
yZezi,  (Ovid.  Met.  I.  98,)  while  the  Lituus,  as  the  name  implies,  resembled 
in  form  the  staff  of  the  Augur,  and  was,  therefore,  a  straight  or  slightly  bent 
tube  with  a  short  spiral  curl  at  the  extremity.  See  representations,  pp.  206. 
329.  844. 

2.  Strinyed  Instruments.  Chief  among  these  was  the  Lyre,  {Fides — Lyra 
— y<vpm,)  called  abo,  poetically,  Testudo  or  Chehfs^  {yd^vg — yoikiiwjst)  because, 
according  to  the  legend  recounted  at  foil  length  in  the  Homeric  hymn,  the  firame 
of  the  first  Lyre  was  formed  by  Hermes  out  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise.  The 
number  of  strings  (Nenfl^Chordae^'Fidu-'Fila)  was  dlfl^rent  at  different 
periods,  and  we  meet  with  manjr  variations  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
general  shape  of  the  instrument,  m  the  numerous  representations  which  appear 
on  andent  monuments,  of  which  we  have  given  a  few  examples  in  p.  281,  and  one 
in  p.  4M.  When  it  assomed  its  most  peifoct  form,  however,  they  did  not  exceed 
seven,  and  thev  were  struck  dther  with  the  fingers,  espedaHy  the  thumb,  or 
with  a  pointea  instrument  resembling  a  pencil  in  shape,  (see  cut  In  p.  450,) 
called  by  the  Bomans  Pecteuy  or,  when  they  adopted  the  Greek  tenn,  Plectfwm^ 
(«X#»r^9.)    Thus  Oiphens  in  Tirgil  (.Sn.  TL  646,) 

Obloquitur  numerls  septem  discrimina  voeum, 
lamqud  eadem  digitis,  iam  pecdne  pnlaat  eboino. 

Many  other  stringed  instruments  are  occasionally  mentioned,  such  as  the 
Cithara  and  the  Barbitos^  difRsring,  probably,  from  the  Lyre,  bat  we  oannol 
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tpuk.  with  uj  «art*iii^  n^eotiog  tbnr  ehanotcrinioi.    Hm  Scm^nea 
triaiiEiil*'>  oad  the  Mringt,  tbenfine,  of  DDCqnkl '       ' 
TMnbonrinM,  ""  .-.>.»  n     , 


=       .  =  .  lengthB,* 

«bonriiiM,(7]mpana,)C]rmlM]i,(Cyn&a^)MdOwtaiiet^  (Orotalo,) 
emploTed  chieoj  in  tbs  wgiaatii)  ritti  of  DionTiu,  Cjbele,  uid  tbo  Sjtian 
leM.    Hot  ought  we  to  paM  one  the  Suttitnt,  *o  often  lUoded  to  l^  the 


is  lepreeeated  bearing  it  in  hv  hand. 


III.  Dbess. 

DnM  •'  ncB.i — Tbe  dreie  of  men  among  the  Bomiiu  waa,  doring  the  iib(4a 
of  tbo  beet  period  of  their  hittoij,  eitremely  limple,  conmatiog  of  ■  looee  upper 
gurnet  or  plaid  of  ample  dimeIuioIu^  called  Toga,  and  of  an  nnder  garment  sc 
ahirt  which  fitt«d  more  closely  to  the  penon,  called  IVmca.  The  feet  were 
protected  either  b;  aandali,  called  Saleae,  or  bj  ahoes,  called  Calcei.  The  head 
was  not  luoallj  oovered,  bat  those  who  were  moch  exposed  to  the  weallier 
■ometimea  used  a  felt  n^  oalled  POeat,  or  had  a  hood  or  oowl  called  Cvcidixt 
attached  to  their  cloalu.  The  Cati«ia  and  the  Petatiu  woe  broad  brimmed 
hate  worn  by  thaw  who  had  weak  ejei,  and  bj  travellerB.  Both  aie  Greek 
words,  and  hence  we  maj  infer  that  the  ol^ecta  which  thej  represented  woe 
foreign  importations. 

Tffga. — The  Toga  was  in  all  ^es  regarded  as  the  aharacteristiD  gaib  of  the 
Bomans,  vrito  were  hence  designated  aa  etophaticall;  the  Oent  Togala — 
>n  thil  inbjectir*,  Dcutics  Fnuiim.  DtKi  FtdimiM. 
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Jiomanos  nrum  dominoa  qxbtemque  tooataji;  Although  too  cmnbroiu  to 
be  worn  by  those  engaged  in  manual  labour,  and  probablj  often  thrown  aside 
in  the  domestic  cirde,  it  was  always  assumed  bj  persons  in  the  upper  classes 
when  they  appeared  in  public,  and,  at  a  late  epoch,  under  the  empire,  when 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  superseded  in  ordinuy  life  by  other  forms  of  apparel, 
it  was  still  regarded  as  the  dress  in  which  a  Boman  was  expected  to  appear  in 
the  presence  of  the  Prince.^  The  Toga  was  not  only  the  characteristic  dress  of 
a  Boman  citizen,  while  the  Greek  PaUium  distrngnished  foreigners,  but  the 
right  of  wearing  it  was  the  exdusive  priyilege  of  citizens,  its  use  bsing  forbidden 
to  Peregrini  and  sUves  (p.  85.)*  It  was,  moreover,  the  garb  of  peace  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Sagum  (p.  401)  of  the  soldier,  and  hence  the  word  Toga  is 
employed  to  denote  Peaee^  as  in  the  well-known  line  of  Cicero— Cedant  arma 
TOOAE,  concedat  laurea  linguae. 

The  shape  of  the  Toga  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worn,  have  given 
rise  to  many  controversies,  and  although  much  information  is  a£Forded  by  the 
statements  of  andent  writers,  and  CBpeoally  by  andent  statues  and  other  works 
of  art,  these  do  not  in  all  instances  harmonize  with  each  other.  Indeed,  it  is 
reasonable  to  believe,  that,  while  the  general  character  of  the  garment  remained 
the  same,  fashion  would  introduce  changes  and  modilleations  both  in  the  shape, 
the  dimensions,  and  the  mode  of  adjustment,  and  something  would  at  all  times 
depend  upon  individual  fancy.  We  may  rather  fed  surprised  when  wo  consider 
the  long  space  of  time  over  whidi  the  accounts  and  representations  extend,  that 
the  variations  from  something  like  a  fixed  standard  should  not  be  more  numerous 
and  more  complicated.  Th^  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that,  while  the  Greek 
PalUum  was  a  square,  or,  at  least,  a  rectangular  piece  of  doth,  the  outline  of 
the  Toga  was  partly  curved.  Dionysius  expr^y  terms  it  (in.  61)  vt^t^'Xaton 
ilfiiKvxTitop,  while  Qnintilian,  who  gives  minute  directions  regarding  the  most 
graceful  mode  of  arranging  it,  dedares  (I.  0.  XL  3.) — Ipaam  togam  rotundam 
ES8B  ei  apu  caesam  veUm,  We  must  not,  however,  press  these  expressions  so 
dosely  as  to  oondude  that  the  Toga  must  have  been  exactly  semicircular,  a 
figure  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  appearance  which  it  bears  in  works 
of  art;  but  if  we  assume,  with  Becker,  that,  wUle  the  upper  edge  or  diord  of  the 
curve  was  straight,  extending,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  (Ep^  lY.  8.)  in  the 
case  of  fops,  to  six  Ulnae^  it  was  deeper  in  its  greatest  breadth  than  if  the  lower 
edge  had  been  exactly  semicircular,  we  shall  find  many  difficulties  removed. 
But,  even  if  we  suppose  the  shape  and  the  dimensions  to  have  been  fixed,  it  is 
manifest  that  great  room  must  have  been  left  for  the  exercise  pf  individual  taste 
in  arranging  the  voluminous  folds  (^Sinus)  so  as  to  produce  the  most  graceful 
effect,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  manner  in  which  this  huge  mass  of 
doth  was  thrown  round  the  figure  and  kept  in  its  place,  is  very  obscure.  The 
two  illustrations,  A  and  B,  given  bdow,  both  taken  firom  ancient  statues, 
represent  two  different  adjustments,  one  evidently  much  more  simple  than  the 
other,  but  it  will  be  found  extremdy  difficult  to  reproduce  either  of  them.  It 
would  appear  that  the  ordinaiy  mode  was  to  throw  the  whole  Toga  over  the 
left  shoulder,  leaving  one  extremity  to  cover  the  left  arm,  and  to  bring  it  roimd 
the  back  and  under  the  right  arm,  which  remained  at  liberty,  the  second  end 
being  carried  again  over  the  left  shoulder.  In  this  way,  the  broadest  part  of 
the  doth  hung  down  in  fipont,  a  large  bunch  or  mass  of  plaits,  termed  Umbo^ 
lay  across  the  breast,  and  the  second  extremity,  which  was  carried  acroes,  served 

1  SiMt  Oeta?.  4a    SMTtlui.  Tit  Btn.  I.  eomiK  LuBprid.  Ctmunod.  I& 

<Plla.  Epp.  IV.  11.    &UH.  CUud.  Ifi.    Comp.  Clo.  pro  BsUr.  9.  In  V«rr.  IV.  S4  V.  1&» 
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u  when  »  Couanl  wm  aboat  to  decUn  inr  in  the  luuM  of  th«  Bomu  peopl*, 
n  to  derota  himaelf  to  deUh  Ibr  liit  ooimiiy,  the  Toga  wm  broDght  orw  th« 
hod  md  glided  lonnd  the  bodj,  according  to  what  iru  tenned  the  CmcAu 
Gniiniu.  The  detaib  have  beau  dMcribed  by  Serriiu  in  hu  Commcntaiy  on 
the  JBatH,  (Tn.  612,)  and  ttie  ilhutrstaon  mari^ed  C,  taken  (rom  the  oelefantad 
Tatican  H8.  of  Tirgil,  if  intended  to  rapnaent  thii  apartment.  See  alio  lir. 
T.  46.  Tin.  9. 

Tunica.  Subwulo.— The  Tuitica,  aa  indicated  aboTC,  wai  a  aort  of  ahiit 
won  ondef  the  Toga,  and  bnckled  round  the  waiat  hj  a  girdle  (^CatcOti — 
Cmgula — Cb^ultun.)  It  leaohed  an  inoh  m  two  below  the  kneea,  and  the 
■leerea  w«n  w  ihoit  that  th^  DMrelfooraed  the  aboolden,  IbraUhon^  Tunica 
hanging  down  to  the  andea,  (Tumcat  tnlare*,)  and  with  elecTes  extending  to 
the  wriitB  and  terminating  in  ftingea  (T^tntcoe  Mamealai  et  Fmbrialae)  wen 
Dot  noknown  towardi  the  cloee  m  the  lepnblie,  they  wen  always  regarded  m 
indioaiioni  of  effeminate  fi^ipeiy.*  As  imdei  ^irt,  tenned  Stdnieula,  aj^eaia 
to  hare  been  an  ordinary  pieoe  of  dma  in  the  days  of  Horace — fide*  «*  forte 
Subacula  ptxat  —  Trita  niat  Tunica*,  fEpp.  L  i.  B5,)  and  Aagnetai  waa  m 
intolerant  of  cold,  that  he  enveloped  himaelf  in  a  thick  Toga,  foni  7\aucat,  a 
Subuada,  and  a  boeom-friend,  besidei  swathe*  for  the  lege  and  thighs — fij^M 
matemit,  cum  pingui  ToOA,  iWlCiS  et  Subcccla,  et  Trobacx  latuo,  et 
nuaiAnsva  a  Tibuubus  (SaeL  Oct.  82.) 

Indumini  or  /ntutuun  is  explained  by  Nonina  and  Tano  to  mean  a  TWueo, 
bat  whUe  the  fbnnsr  expiualy  Halea  that  it  Was  an  snder  Tnoio — cttlimeMam 

■QDlnta  LO.  Z.  Ul.  UT.     AbL  OA  TU  It     Cl»  Ib  Cat  IL  le.     >«t.  U.  t.  M*.  U. 


fwd  eorpori  Mm  pbtrimat  vtttu  adhaera—0»  wordi  of  tb«  Un«r,  altbongh 
otoonn,  im^  thu  it  wm  u  nmw  Timio— that  wtuh  Capidmn  ma  ^ 

the  uudtr  Tonio,  and  the  Stqtpana  the  npper  'nnie,  and,  ftrOa',  that  there 
mre  two  TSrietlM  of  the  Si^panu,  one  oaUed  /lUJKnKm  aod  the  otiwr  PoUa. 

TatTO,  in  the  eame  paeiaget,  elMiee  all  gannente  nader  two  heads,  those 
iriiioh  wne  of  tbn  dose  ahirt-like  Exm,  and  those  whitdi  wen  thrown  boedj 
roimd  the  ponon — Pritu  dein  IimuTOi,  Ann  Amictui  quat  ttaU  tangam,^ 

It  ia  itated  bj  Anlne  GellioN  (Tit  12,)  that  the  BomaiK  orMuiUy  won  the 
Toga  alone,  but  Ihie  mnet  be  nndentood  to  mean  that  tbef  did  not  wear  both 
the  Toga  and  the  Tunica  at  the  eama  time,  for  the  foimer  oonld  nevei;  have 
been  the  eole  ganQeni  of  men  cmido^ed  in  anj  parenit  leqwrinE  aotive  bodilj 
exertion.  Henoe,  in  later  timea,  we  find  thoae  who  afiMed  primitive  nmplidtf 
were  wont  to  appear  in  pnUio  without  a  Tonio,  aod  eapedaUj  eandidatti  fw 
pnblio  offieee,  in  order,  peih^ia,  that  tbef  mi^  tbe  more  leadilj  diqilaj  the 
•can  of  anj  wonnda  tlie?  had  leedved  in  froot.^  What  a  graoehl  efftot  uifAt 
be  pcodnoed  bj  the  ran^  l^fgOf  mar  be  eeen  from  tbe  fligwe  (1)  bdow,  which 
it  taken  &om  a  natoe  of  Jtqdter  io  Ota  galley  at  Elonnee. 


(1)  (3) 


(») 


I  fiw  the  tcsi  did  not  tarn  a  regolar  part  of  otdinaiT 
BBMrallyleft  ban,  excqtt  in  ao  fi,  ai  ther  we» 
Id  Toga.     Oocawtmallr,  howerer,  ttripe  of  doth. 


FoMJoe,  &0.— Coreriogi  fiw 
dnas,  hot  the  limbe  were 

eorend  by  the  Tunica  an  

MDed  Fatciae  or  Famo^ae,  wm  awUhed  nim^'  tire"i'eS'la!''h 
aduoo  aun  oommon  among;  the  peaaanti  of  BDntbem  Italr,  and,  «o_ 
tiinwen  aimlied  above  wl»low  the  hieM.  wew  tei»d  ftmmaSa,  CS^fiT 
mbAa,  aod  Mffletunee  Fataae  cnrala,  and  Ftueia*  ;>eAi&r,  Udto  wIrfA 

i  rw.  C«c.  14.  CU.  lOn.  L  «,  I. «,    Ut.  OL  M.    SImti.  X.  IT. 
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we  hear  of  FenfroSo,  to  protect  the  abdomen.  GiaTats,  also,  or  aomethiog 
oorrespcmding  to  them,  were  not  entirely  unknown,  for  Horace  ennmemtei^ 
among  the  eqaipments  of  a  coxcomb,  FaseioUu^  Quintal^  FocaUa^  (8.  IL  iii. 
255,)  wheie  Focalia  most  agnify  a  throat-muffler.^ 

Cdlcdy  &0.— The  Calcau^  as  indicated  above,  was  a  shoe  oorering  the  whole 
foot,  the  Solea^  a  sandal  consisting  of  a  sole  only,  without  upper  leathers,  fiutened 
round  the  instep  and  ande  bj  straps  {Ugulae.)  Both  of  these  were  strioUy 
Roman,  and  are  opposed  to  the  Crepida  of  the  Greeks,'  just  as  tiie  To^  as 
opposed  to  the  PaUxim,  The  Tarions  shapes  which  Calcei  and  Soleat  assumed. 


ind  the  different  methods  of  fastening  them,  will  be  better  understood  by  studying 
the  annexed  representations  selected  by  Becker  from  andent  monuments,  than 
from  the  most  elaborate  description  in  words. 

During  indement  weather,  additional  dothing  was  required,  and  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  names  of  various  upper  doaks,  but  are  almost  entirdy  in 
the  dark  as  to  thdr  characteristic  shape.  Those  most  frequently  mentioned  are 
the  Lacema^  the  LtiencL^  and  the  Paenulaj  to  which  we  m^  add  the  SynJthai^ 
the  AboUa^  and  the  Endromis,  The  Lacema  and  the  Laena  were  property 
thrown  over  the  Toga  for  warmth,  but  under  the  empire  seem  to  have  been 
often  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  it,  and  were  then  made  of  the  finest  materiala, 
and  dyed  of  the  most  showy  colours ;  *  the  Paentda  is  generally  bdieved  to  have 
resembled  what  is  now  called  a  poncho^  that  is,  to  have  bebn  a  thick  blanket 
with  a  hole  cut  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  head  was  inserted.  The  statue 
represented  above,  and  marked  (2)  is  supposed  to  be  dressed  in  a  PoentiZa,  but 
this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  Synthesis  was  a  loose  easy  robe  worn  at  table 
instead  of  the  more  unwieldy  Toga^  and  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
the  modem  domino^  since  every  one  appeared  with  it  in  public  during  the 
Saturnalia,  but  at  no  other  season ;  of  the  AhoUa  we  can  say  almost  nothing, 
except  that  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  as  the  dress  of  the  Stoics;  (S.  in.  115.  comp. 
IT.  76 ;)  the  Endromis  was  a  cloth  wrapped  round  the  body  by  athletes  after 
violent  exertion,  in  order  to  guard  against  a  chill. 

Oflctel  Pwes. — These  have  been  for  the  most  part  already  noticed  in 

1  Hon.  ■.T.  CdUaOkoy  p.  807.  ed.  Geri.  Qnlntil.  I.O.  XL  !lt.  Clo.  ad  Att.  II  S.  VaL 
MUL  VI.  il.  7.    Saet  OoUt.  89.    PUa  H.M.  VUL  4a  57.    Dtseit  XXXIV.  iL  S&. 

s  Son  hiemd in  orxpidas  oraiobuk  hnUn gnUL  Pen.  8. 1. 187.  See  «lM  LIt.  XXDL  Vk 
and  Saet.  nber.  13. 

S  The  loMa,  or,  at  all  eTenta»  a  robe  eaUad  Laema^  waa  worn  by  tha  Ftamimmt  vhan 
oAriDgaaorlilea(CiaBnit.l4.    Sctt.  ad  Virg.  JEn.  IV.  S6S. 
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oonneotkm  widi  fbe  differant  offioeB  to  which  ihej  belonged.  The  moet  common 
of  theee  was  the  Toga  PraetextcL,  a  Toga  with  a  pmple  border,  worn  bj  Dicta- 
tors, Oonsnlfly  Praetors,  Cnmle  Aedilee,  tiie  higher  orders  of  Priests,  bj  all  free- 
born  joQths  nntil  thej  assomed  the  Toga  Ftn7»,  and  bj  girls  nntil  they  were 
married,  or  had,  at  least,  attamed  to  matnre  jears.  The  Trabea  was  an  npper 
garment  with  broad  pnrple  stripes,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  dress  of  the 
kings,  and  was  sabeeqnently  assumed  by  the  EquUes  in  their  solemn  procesdons, 
and  perhaps  by  the  Angnrs.  The  Toga  Picta^  an  embroidered  robe,  was  the 
garb  in  which  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Capitolinos  was  arrayed,  and  was  worn  by 
generals  when  they  triumphed,  along  with  the  Tunica  Palmata.  The 
Emperors,  on  state  occasions,  appeared  in  a  Toga^  all  pnrple,  and  some  have 
supposed  that  this  belonged  to  the  Censors  under  the  republic  Of  the  Tunicia 
Lakclavia^  and  the  Tunica  Angusticlavia  we  have  already  sud  enough  when 
describing  the  Insignia  of  Senators,  and  of  the  Ordo  Equester  (pp.  75,  221.) 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  Mutare  Vestem  has  been  already  explained,  p.  75. 

Hair^  Beard^  &c.— In  the  earlier  ages  the  Romans  wore  long  flowing  hair  and 
beards.  Hence  when  Juvenal  wishes  to  indicate  that  the  master  of  a  feast  was 
drinking  wme  of  great  age,  he  says — Ipse  cafillato  diffusum  Gonbule 
potat — ^while  Tibullus  and  Ovid  speak  of  their  countrymen  in  the  olden  time  as 
InUmsi  avL  Yarro  and  Pliny  inform  us  that  hair-drsMers  ( Tonsores)  came  from 
Sicily  in  B.C.  800,  (antea  intonsi  fuereA  and  that  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus 
was  the  first  person  of  note  who  shaved  every  day  {radi  quotidie  instituit) 
This  operation  was  performed  in  two  different  moaes.  They  either  shaved  off 
the  b«Ard  smooth  {tondere  strictim)  with  a  razor,  (novacula — CuUery)  or 
merely  clipped  it  short  through  a  comb  {tondere  per  pecHnem)  with  scissors 
{Asnda,)  The  custom  of  wearing  beards  was  revived  under  the  empue,  by 
Hadrian,  who  is  frequently  represented  on  coins  and  other  monuments  Barbatus. 
The  barber*s-shop  {Tonstrina)  seems,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been  a 
favourite  lounging-place,  as  we  gather  from  Plautus,  who  enumerates  all  the 
apparatus  employed,  knife  or  razor  ( Cutter)  for  the  beard  and  nails,  scissors, 
(^xtda,)  comb,  {Pecten^)  Tweenen  {VolseHae)  for  plucking  out  stray  hairs, 
curling  tongs,  {Calamistrum^)  mirror,  {Speculum^)  towel,  (Xmteum,)  and 
dressing-gown  {Involucre  inUcere  vestem  ne  inquinet^  ^ 

Ornaments. — ^The  only  personal  ornaments  worn  by  men  were  rings,  {Annuli,) 
and  these  were  originally  made  of  iron  and  carried  for  use,  in  sealmg  letters  and 
other  documents,  ( Obsignare^ )  rather  than  for  decoration.  On  the  right  of  wear- 
ing a  goldte  ring  during  the  republic  we  have  already  spoken  folly  (p.  75.) 
Under  the  empire  all  restrictions  seem  to  have  been  removed,  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  wear  a  ring  on  every  finger,  or  several  on  the  same  finger, 
while  some  persons,  like  Crispinus  in  luvenal,  varied  them  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year, 

Ventilet  aestivnm  dlgitis  sadantibus  aomm 
Nee  sofierre  queat  maioris  pondera  gemmae, 

and  kept  those  not  in  use,  in  cases  called  DaciyUothecae.* 

]to«M  mt  w«MMi. — Although  we  must  condude  from  two  well-known  pas- 
sages in  Plantns,  (Aul.  III.  v.  84—47.  Epid.  IL  ii.  89—50.)  that  even  at  the 

1  Inr.  S.  y.  Sa  TIlNiIL  IL  L  Si.  Orld.  ¥uL  II.  SO,  Ut.  Y.  41.  Flia  H.  N.  VIIT  flO. 
Varro  B.  R.  IL  11.  AaL  GeU.  IIL  4.  Plaat.  Cftpt.  IL  IL  10.  Epid.  IL  U.  191  Ailn.  U.  IL  S6. 
Caroal.  IV.  Iv.  SI.    MwtlsL  UL  74.  VUI.  47.  IX.  » 

•  Pltnj  f  1?M  nomcroiH  deuilt  with  renrd  to  tb«  hittoTy  of  RtDgt  XXXTIL  L  Ooma 
la?.8.LMLZL4a  JIUrtiaLXL97.fi9LXIY.  12>    QidntlL  L  O.  XL  £ 
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earljr  epoch  to  whidi  that  dramatist  belongs,  Boman  ladies  employed  % 
variety  of  stiifis  in  adorning  their  persons,  and  that  their  wardrobes  ftihlhitwi 
many  different  fashions,  yet  the  garments  themselves  were  lew  in  nnmber,  mod 
their  general  character  lUways  Sie  same.  The  dress  of  a  matron  oonaiatad  of 
three  parts— 

1.  The  Tunica  interior  a.  vUima,  or,  as  it  was  termed  at  a  Jater  period, 
Tnterula^  a  short  shift  fitting  dose  to  the  body,  over  which  was  placed  a  belt» 
called  MamiUare  or  StropJ^my  to  give  support  to  the  bosom.  ^ 

2.  The  Stola^  a  loose  tonic,  to  the  bottom  of  which  a  border  or  floimoe,  oalkd 
Instita^  was  sewed,  the  whole  reaching  down  so  low  as  to  conceal  the  anoLea 
and  part  of  the  feet — Quaeque  tegis  medios  Instita  longa  pedes  ((ML  A.A.  L 
82.)  The  Stola^  with  the  Instita  attached,  was  the  characteristic  dreaa  of  the 
Roman  matron.  Hence  when  Horace  wishes  to  indicate  matrons  as  a  daaa, 
he  styles  them — iUas^^  Quarum  subsuta  talos  tegit  Instita  vests;  (S.  L  iL  29 ;) 
and  Martial  (I.  86.)  employs  the  phrase  Stolatum  pudorenu  The  Stola  was 
gathered  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  girdle,  (Zona — Cingulum — On/etuMj) 
and  fi^nently  ornamented  at  the  throat  by  a  coloured  border  called  Patoffium. 

8.  The  PaUoy  a  shawl  so  large  as  to  envelope  the  whole  figure,  thrown  over 
the  Stola  when  a  lady  went  abroad — Ad  talos  Stola  demissa  tt  drcumdaia 
Palla  (Hor.  S.  I.  ii.  99.)  » 

In  the  cut  marked  (8)  in  p.  458,  taken  from  a  statue  of  the  Empress  Livia, 
found  at  Pompeii,  we  see  distinctly  the  Tunica  Interior^  the  Stoloy  and  the 
PaUa.  Here  it  will  be  observed  that  the  inn,er  Tunic  has  sleeves,  while  the 
Stola  is  fastened  over  the  shoulders  by  simple  straps ;  but  this  was  not  the  case 
univeFsally,  for  several  ancient  monuments  show  the  inner  Tunic  without,  and 
the  Stola  with,  sleeves. 

Just  as  men  occasionally  wore  a  Lacema  or  a  Laena  over  the  Tb^o,  so 
women  occasionally  threw  a  second  doak  over  the  Palla»  This,  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  was  called  BidTuum.  livy  and  Ovid,  when  describing  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  use  the  general  terms,  Amiculum  and  AmictusJ 

Peregrinae^  Libertinae,  and  all  women  of  doubtful  reputation,  instead  of 
wearing  the  Stola  and  PaUOy  were  attired  in  a  shorter  Tunic,  without  the 
InsHtOy  and  in  a  Toga^  the  latter  usually  of  a  dark  colour.  *  The  word  PaUa 
is  applied  to  the  robe  of  tragic  actors  and  of  musicians ;  but  we  know  not  whether 
this  was  identical  in  form  with  the  Pa22a  of  women. ' 

Head  Dress — Great  pains  were  bestowed  upon  plaiting  and  arranging  the 
hau*,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  representations  upon  andent  coins  and 
statues ;  the  aid  of  hair  dressers  (Ciniflones-^Cinerarii)  and  curling  tongs 
(Calamistra)  was  called  in,  various  unguents  and  dyes  were  applied,  and  the 
great  object  of  ambition  under  the  empire  being  yellow  hair,  wigs  of  this  colour 
(Galerus  flavus)  were  substituted  for  the  natiual  locks. '  Ck>verings  of  differ- 
ent kinds  for  the  head  were  also  common,  such  as  nets,  (Reiicula^  veils,  (BicoA 
s.  Rictdae^  as  weU  as  caps  and  turbans  of  various  shapes  (iJitfroe,  Ca&m- 
ticae^  &c.) 

Ornaments^  jr. — These  consisted  of  necklaces,  (MonHiOr^)  braceletB  or  aim- 

1  Aal.  GeH.  VL  la  X.  1&  Apniei  Florid.  II.  9.  f  I.  Met  YOL  lfl0L  CatnlL  LXIV.  6&. 
Martial  XIV.  66.  Non.  •.?.  Slrojlum,  p.  a6B  ed.  Oerl. 

>  CoiQp.  Senea  Troad.  1. 91.  On  the  manner  in  which  the  Palla  was  adjosted.  lee  Apnlai 
Met.  XI. 

S  Varro  L.L.  V.  $  131.    Lir.  XXVIL  4    Ovid.  Met  XIV.  963. 

i  Hur.  &  I.  IL  and  SchoL  Cruq.  on  the  paaaace.    Tlbull.  IV.  z.  SL 

«  Hor.  A.P.  S7a    Aaet  ad  Herenn.  IV.  47. 

•  Ovid.  A.A  UL  16a.    IttT.  &  YL  12a    Martial.  Y.  68.  XII.  sa 
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lolB,  (ArmiUaey)  earrinn,  (Inaures^)  duuiis,  (CateUae^)  made  of  gold  and 
deeoratod  with  pearii  (Margaritae'^Unumes)  and  predons  stones  of  every 
description,  whidi  were  kept  in  jewel  boxes  (Arctdae,)  The  toilet  fornitnre 
{Mundus  tnuUebris)  oonststed  of  minors  made  of  polished  metal,  (Speeulaj') 
perfume  bottles,  {Va»a  unguentaria^)  combs,  {Pectines,)  and  a  oonntlesa 
variety  of  oosmeties,  (^MedicanUnafacieiy')  among  which  ronge  (Purpurissum) 
mad  white  paint  {Cerussd)  were  not  forgotten«> 

HMterisla  •f  Dvcm.— AUthegannentsof  both  seices,  although cGfferingwidely 
in  texture  and  quality,  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  circumstances  of 
the  wearer,  were  for  many  centuries  made  of  wool  exdusively,  and  although  yari- 
ona  new  fabrics,  composed  of  silk,  cotton,  and  flax,  were  introduced  towards  the 
dose  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  they  were  never  adopted  by  any 
large  portion  of  the  community.  The  wool  was  not  dyed  but  was  allowed  to 
retain  its  natoial  colour,  white,  (alba^)  under  ordinary  drcnmstances,  and  black 
(^puUa)  for  those  who  were  in  mourning,  and  who,  when  dressed  in  their  dark 
apparel,  were  said  to  be  PuUaH  or  AtraiL  The  various  articles  of  dress,  when 
cleansed,  were  not  simply  washed,  but  were  elaborately  scoured  with  sulphur  and 
other  purifying  substances,  by  a  chiss  of  persons  called  FuUones,  Those  who 
were  impeached  of  any  offence  against  the  State,  fiefjuently  endeavoured  to 
excite  public  sympathy,  by  aj^iearmg  abroad  SordidaUj  i.e.  with  Vestu  Sor- 
iiidaey  typifying  by  the  neglect  of  their  personal  appearance  the  mental  depres- 
aion  under  which  ihey  were  labouring.  The  term  opposed  to  SordidaU  is 
Candidate  which  has  been  already  explained,  p.  177. 

The  Roman  conquests  in  the  East  led  to  the  Importation  of  silk,  (Serieum,) 
but  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  was  so  great,  that  thin  gauzes  (Coae 
vesUi)  were  chiefly  employed,  or  cloths  in  which  the  woof  was  or  silk 
(Trama  ex  Serico)  and  the  warp  of  flax,  (Stamine  lineo^)  these  stufib  being 
termed  VestM  subtericae,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Vestes  holosericatj 
oomposed  entirely  of  silk.  Dresses  of  such  materials  were  at  first  almost 
confined  to  women,  and  so  unbecoming  was  it  considered  for  a  man  to  appear 
in  them,  that  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  the  Senate  passed  a  decree — Ne 
Vestis  Serica  virog  foedaret  (Tadt  Ann.  IL  33.)  Although  this  regulation 
may  have  soon  been  disregarded  or  evaded,  it  is  evident  that  while  silk  was 
worth  its  weight  in  gold,  its  use  must  have  been  very  limited* '  Cotton  also, 
although  not  unknown,  was  rare ;  but  it  appears  very  strange  and  unaccountable 
that  flax,  although  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  used  for  many  domestic  puipcses, 
was  never  employed  generally,  until  a  late  epoch,  for  articles  of  dress,  msomuch 
that  the  priests  of  Isis  were  at  once  marked  out  to  the  eye  as  a  distinct  class  by 
the  ciroumstance  of  their  being  robed  in  linen  (Unigera  turba,) 

It  is  generally  assumed  tluit  the  words  Byuus^  Carhasus^  Ztnum,  Sindon^ 
Supparus  s.  Supparum,  signify  diflerent  tinds  of  flax  and  of  linen  doth ;  that 
Bombyxy  Vestes  Bomhycinae^  Uoae  VuUs,  Sericum^  Sericae  VeateSj  all  indicate 
silk;  and  that  Oosnpium  and  Xylvnum  (s&  Unum)  mean  cotton.  But  on 
examining  carefully  the  passages  in  andent  authon  where  these  words  occur,  it 
will  be  found  that  much  obscurity  and  confusion  prevul ;  that  the  terms  usuaUy 

1  Plant  MoMall.  L  III  91.  mm.  Ortd.  Media  tke.  pMtlm.  A.A.  IIL  107.  Cia  Ont  S3. 
!«▼.  &  VL  4S1.  It  Is  doiibclbl  whether  the  p9ri»eMt  mentioned  In  Honee  wij  aa  artlole  of 
dreee  or  en  omement  worn  round  the  enole  (Hor.  Epp.  I.  zrlL  5&)  The  moet  oompleto 
aeeoont  of  all  matter*  eonneeted  with  the  toilet  of  a  Bonan  ladjr  under  the  empire  if  to  be 
found  In  the  work  of  BonmoBa  entitled  Sabbut, 

>  PMn.  H.N.  VL  17.     Senea  de  Ben.  VIL  9i     Dion  CaH.  XLIIL  91  hVL  IS.     Bnet  Calli 
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tnndated  SUk  and  SUken  must  in  numj  oases  refer  to  mofllinB  or  other 
mann&otures  of  cotton,  which,  like  silk,  were  brought  from  the  far  East,  and 
that  although  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  in  ordinary  language,  Linum^ 
with  its  derivatives,  Lineus^  Linteus^  Xtnteo,  and  Linteartus;  a&  rSer  to  flax, 
yet  we  shall  find  Linum  and  jByMttf  both  used  to  denote  cotton,  while  Smdon  is 
sometimes  linen,  sometimes  mnslin  or  calico.  ^ 

SyiBHlac  mmd  ureaTtng. — ^Not  ovlj  were  woollen  stuffs  employed  exdo- 
sively  for  many  centuries,  but  in  the  earlier  ages  the  doth  was  all  home-made. 
Spinning  and  Weaving  were  considered  honourable  in  themselves,  and 
formed  the  chief  occupation  of  females  in  eveiy  rank.  The  family  loom  long 
stood  in  the  Atrium,  the  public  apartment  of  the  mansion,  and  here  the  mis&ess 
of  the  house  sat  and  toiled,  surrounded  by  her  female  slaves. 

A  quantity  of  wool  was  weighed  out  to  each  handmaid,  (hence  Pensum  sig- 
nifies a  task,^  which  she  was  required  first  to  card,  (carpere^^Hsarpere  henle 
pensum,')  and  then  to  spin  into  yam.  The  latter  operation  was  pmormed  by 
means  of  a  distaff  {Colus)  and  spindle,  (Fusus,)  the  method  practised  in  this 
countiy  at  no  very  remote  epoch,  and  still  almost  universal  in  southern  Italy 
A  most  graphic  and  charming  description  of  the  process  will  be  (bund  in  Catullus, 
where  he  represents  the  Fates  plying  their  task  at  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  ^| 
Tlietis  (LXiy.  812-820.)  The  different  parts  of  the  Loom  and  of  the  Web  are  | 
in  like  manner  enumerated  by  Ovid  when  describing  the  struggle  of  Araohne 
with  Minerva,  and  are  frequently  alladed  to  in  the  dassics. '  The  frame  of  the 
Loom,  which  was  generally  placed  vertically,  and  not  horizontally,  was  called 
lugum^  the  web  was  Tda,  the  loops,  which  are  now  called  Heddles,  woe  the 
Licia,  the  warp  or  longitudinal  threads  of  the  web  Stameriy  the  woof  or  cross 
threads  Trama  or  Subtemen,  the  reed  by  which  the  threads  of  the  wazp  were 
kept  separate,  so  as  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  shuttle,  was  Arundo,  the  shuttle 
itself  was  Rcuiius,  the  lay  by  which  the  threads  of  the  woof  are  driven  home 
was  Pecten  (lUft  etiam  radio  stantes  percurrere  tklas  >«  Erudit  et  rarum 
PECTiNE  DEN6ET  OPUS.    Ovid.  Fast.  lU.  819.) 

lY.  Writino  Materials,  Books,  Lxbraries,  &c. 

We  may  pass  over  veiy  briefly  those  substances  which  were  resorted  to  from 
the  most  remote  epodis  for  recording  and  preserving  public  acts  and  national 
documents  of  every  description,  and  on  which  the  characters  were  cut  and  not 
inscribed.  Such  were  slabs  of  stone,  (indsa  notis  marmora  publieis,  Hor.  G, 
IT.  viii.  13.) — ^plates  of  copper  or  bronze,  (leges  Decemmrales  .  .  •  th  aei 
incisas  pvhHce  proposuerunt,  Liv.  IIL  57.)  which  were  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively, down  to  a  very  late  period,  for  registering  the  ordinances  of  the  People 
and  the  decrees  of  the  Senate—Sheets  of  lead,  the  phmbea  volumina  of  Plmy 
(H.N.  XIIL  11.) — and  slabs  of  wood  (oppida  moUri,  leges  incidere  Ugno,  Hor. 
A.P.  899.)  '  Nor  can  we  enter  into  any  examination  of  the  use  of  palm  leaves, 
(in  palmarum  foliis  primo  scripHtatum,  Plin.  L  c.)  nor  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
(Uber,)  still  manufactured  for  such  purposes  in  the  East ;  nor  of  the  prepared 
linen  of  which  the  andent  Lintei  libn^  referred  to  by  Livy  (XT.  7.  18.  20.) 

1  On  these  and  all  topioi  oonnsot«d  with  the  textile  fabrics  of  the  ancients,  see  the  mas- 
terly  treatise  of  Tatks,  entitled  Taxtriiwm  Antiguorum,  a  woric  whl(^  to  the  r^ret  ni 
erwj  scholar,  has  not  yet  been  completed. 

s  Ovid.  Met  VI.  M.  oomp.  Fast.  IIL  816— 82a 
.  s  In  Anlus  Oelllas  (II.  IS.)  we  read—  /n  legihu  SoUmis  Ulis  autiguiuimit^  oww  AAenit 
AUBOs  u«sBis  (aUileg.  owmtef)  inoMS  MMl,  fto. 
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most,  as  thdr  name  implieflt  have  been  oompoaed.  We  oonfine  oonelves  to  the 
ocmsideration  of  the  materials  which  were  in  ordinaiy  nse  after  the  Bomans  had 
become  a  Utenuy  people,  and  when  writings  of  aU  descriptions  were  multiplied 
to  an  extent  altogether  unknown  in  the  earUer  ages. 

These  materials  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  according  as  the  writing  was 
intended  for  permanent  presenration,  or  consisted  of  notes  made  for  a  temporaiy 
purpose  only.  In  the  former  case,  the  materials  employed  were  either  Paper 
(^Charta)  or  Parchment,  (Membrana,^  in  the  latter,  thin  pieces  of  board  coated 
with  wax  ( Tabulae  ceraUu,) 

1.  Paper,  termed  Charta^  was  made  from  the  reedy  plant  called  Papyrus^ 
the  Cypenu  Papyrus  of  modem  botanists,  which  grew  m  great  abundance  amid 
the  stagnant  waters  left  by  the  inundations  of  the  NUe.  Paper  from  the 
PapyriM  was  jised  in  Egypt  at  a  period  frur  beyond  the  records  of  authentic 
history,  for  fragments  of  it  covered  with  writing  are  found  attached  to  the  oldest 
mummies.  It  was  imported  into  Borne  from  Alexandria  in  large  quantities 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire,  and  manuiaotorieB 

I  (fifficinae)  existed  m  the  metropolis  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  up  into  dif- 
^  ferent  forms.  Eight  yarieties  were  known  ouring  the  early  part  of  the  first 
t '  century ;  the  best  quality  was  Charta  Augusta^  the  second  Liviana^  the  third 
I  Hieratica^  this  in  ancient  times  having  been  the  epithet  applied  to  the  best ;  the 
lowest  was  called  Emporetica^  and  was  used  for  tying  up  parcels  only.  In 
consequence  of  certain  improvements  introduced  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  the 
Charta  Claudia  eventually  took  precedence  even  of  the  Augusta,  The  mode 
ia  which  the  Papyrus  was  manufiiotnred  into  paper  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Pliny,  who  is  our  great  authority  upon  this  topic,  (H.N.  XIII.  11. 12.)  but  he 
IS  more  than  usually  obscure  and  conftued  in  his  phraseology  when  describing 
the  process.  We  gather,  however,  from  his  words,  that  the  stem  of  the  Papyrus 
was  cut  into  lengths,  and  that  the  inner  substance  was  8«[>arated  into  very  thin 
strips  or  slices  (^phUyrae)  by  a  sharp  pointed  instrument  (acus.)  Two  of  these 
philyrae  were  placed  one  above  the  other,  the  direction  of  the  fibres  in  the  one 
being  at  right  angles  to  the  fibres  of  the  other,  and  glued  together  to  form  the 
thicbuess  of  the  piqier ;  several  of  these  strips  were  then  placed  side  by  side  and 
glued  together  to  form  a  strip  of  the  proper  breadth,  which  was  now  termed 
Sch/eda^  or  Pagina^  or  Ploffula^  the  breadth  varying  in  the  difierent  qualities, 
that  of  the  Au^ista  being  13  Digiii^  (p.  409,)  that  of  the  Eieratka  11.  Again, 
several  Schedae  or  Hagulae  were  glued  together  to  form  a  frill  sized  sheet 
called  Scapus^  the  number  of  Plaguhe  so  united  never  exceeding  twenty.  The 
Claudia  was  thicker  than  any  of  the  other  kinds,  beiuff  composed  of  three 
philyrae  placed  above  each  other ;  in  breadth,  too,  it  exceeded  even  the  Augusta^ 
being  a  foot  wide,  (pedaUs<,)  and  the  particular  yariety  called  Macrocolum 
or  MacracoUum  ^  was  a  foot  and  a-half  wide  (cubitaUsJ) 

2.  Parchment  or  Vellum,  termed  Pergamena  (so.  numbrana)  because  the 
invention  of  it  was  ascribed  to  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Pergamus,  was  also 
extensively  used,  but  bemg  much  more  costly  than  Charta  made  of  the 
Papyrus,  was  employed  for  those  documents  only  which  were  regarded  as  of 

i        great  importance  and  value. 

Pens  and  Ink, — ^The  pen  for  writing  upon  paper  or  parchment  was  made  of  a 
reed,  and  hence  is  termed  Arundo  s.  Calamus  s.  Fistula^  and  was  formed  into  the 
proper  shape  by  a  penknife — the  Scalprum  Ubrarium,    Ink,  termed  ilframen- 

1  The  t«nn  JtfneroeoffiHm  ftfpltod  to  paptr  of  lurgt  tlxo^  waa  known  to  Clcoro,  Me  Epp.  mL 

Att.  XIII.  sa  xvL  a  ^^ 
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/Km,  was  generally  composed  of  lamp-Uack  (obtained  by  boning  pitch  or  rodn) 
mixed  with  gam  water  or  some  oAer  glatinoos  liquid.  Sqna  also,  the  daik 
fluid  eontatned  in  the  bag  of  the  cnttle  fish,  was  oaed  as  a  snbetitiite  ftr  Aim- 
mentum.^ 

Since  the  common  Atramenhan  contamed  no  mordant,  it  did  not  necessarily 
flufce  aa  indslibie  marie  upon  parchment,  bat  might  be  easOy  obliterated  t^ 
the  application  of  a  wet  sponge ;  if,  however,  in  conseqnenee  of  the  skin  not 
being  properly  dressed,  or  fi»m  some  other  canse,  the  black  marks  oonld  not  be 
removed  in  tbb  manner,  the  sdrface  of  the  membrana  might  be  rendered  avaQ- 
able  for  the  reception  of  fiesh  wxitmg  by  scraping  it  with  pomice-stone  or  any 
similar  snbstance,  and  hence  second-hand  parchment  renovated  in  this  manner 
was  called  PaUmptestus,  * 

Writing  was  confined  to  one  ode  of  the  Charta  or  Membrana^  except  when 
an  author  was  hard  pressed  for  room,  or  when  old  MSS.  were  given  to  boys  in 
order  that  they  might  copy  out  their  exerdses  on  the  back.  Sooh  writing  was 
distingaished  by  the  epithet  Opisikographus.^ 

3.  Tabula  properiy  signifies  a  boards  and  the  commonest  of  all  writing   « 
materials  were  small  thin  boardi  (Tabellae)  covered  with  a  coating  of  wax; 
{Cera  rasia  infusa  taheUis,)  the  characters  being  formed  by  an  iron  pencQ  ^| 
termed  SHhu  or  (TropAtttm,  which  was  ground  to  a  sharp  point  at  one  end  for    ' 
scratching  the  wax,  and  flattened  at  the  other  for  smoothing  the  sar&oe  when 
it  was  desired  to  obliterate  what  had  been  mscribed — hence  the  phrase  Vertere 
StUum  signifies  To  make  an  erasure.    When  several  of  these  T€tbe!lae  were 
united  together,  they  formed  books,  which  were  termed  Codices  s.  CodicUH; 
(Plurium  Tahuktrum  conteztus ;)  when  these  were  of  small  dimensions,  they 
were  called  Pugillaree,  and  according  as  they  consisted  of  two,  three,  or  more 
leaves,  were  distingaished  as  DipfySi,  TriptyM^  TripUces^  QaincupUees^  &c. 
Instead  of  common  deal,  the  precioos  Citrus  wood  was  sometuaes  employed  ftr 
PuffiUares,  and  they  were  fineqaently  decorated  with  costly  ornaments.  * 

Although  the  words  Tabulae^  TabeUae^  Codices^  CodicUUy  property  refer  to 
tablets  covered  with  wax,  they  are  constantly  employed  in  a  general  sense  to 
denote  vmtten  doonments  of  any  description,  whatever  might  be  the  material 
employed.  Thus  Tabulae  Testamenti  is  the  received  phrase  for  a  TFt/2,  althongh 
sudi  a  deed  would  doubtless  be  generally  ennossed  on  paper  or  parchment,  imd 
Horace  designates  the  first  page  of  a  Will  as  Prima  cera  (S.  n.  V.  53.) 
But  Pugillares  might  be  vasAt  of  narohment  or  of  ivory;  and  thus  one 
of  the  Epigrams  of  Martial  (XIV.  7.)  bears  as  its  Lemma  PugiUares  Mem* 
branei^  and  another  (XIV.  5.)  Pug^ares  Ehoreiy  while  in  an  inscription 
(Orelli  No.  8838)  we  road  of  PugiUares  membranaceos  cum  opercuUs  eboreis. 

Xt&er.— Observe  that  Liber  signifies  properly  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  espe- 
cially of  the  TiUa  or  Linden-tree,  and  that  PhUyrae  are  the  thin  layers  or 
membranes  of  which  the  Liber  is  composed.  This  sabstanoe  having  been  pre- 
pared in  early  ages  for  writing,  just  as  the  PhUyrae  of  the  Papyrus  were  in 
Egypt,  the  word  Liber ^  in  process  of  time,  was  employed  like  Tabulae^  to  denote 
a  book  or  document  of  any  description  without  reference  to  the  material — 1jb» 
BOBUM  appeUaiione  contmeiUur  omnia  volumtna,  sioe  in  charta,  sine  in  mem* 

1  Pen.  a  m  11.  Mqq.  Cle.  ad  Att  VI S.  Sntt  VitolL  1  Taeft.  Ann.  V.  Sw  TltivT. 
VIL  la    Plln.  H.N.  XXXV.  a  XXXVII  7. 

S  Cla  ad  Fam.  VII.  18l    CatnlL  XXIL  14. 

S  IsT.  8.  I.  6.    Martial  IV.  M.    Plln.  Epp.  m.  S.    Digest.  XXXVIL  xi.  4 

4  Orid.  A. A.  I.  437.  Hor.  8. 1,  z.  72.  Gio.  in  Verr.  IV.  41.  Senee.  de  brar.  Tit.  IS. 
MartiaL  XIV.  3.  Senea  Bpi  OVIIL  Anwm.  Epigr.  148.  Viigr  wmU  FugUhnt  were  called 
r«il«»ii.  Martial  XIV.  a  0.  #  -^ 
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hrana  rial,  the  in  qmant  aUa  materia*  Sea  et  siin  PhUyrOi  OKi  TUta^  ut 
nofinttUi'  eofi/Scticnt,  out  in  aUquo  corio^  idem  erU  dicendum,  Ulpian.  Digest 

xxxn.  52. 

Letters, — ^Letten  were  gmenllr  written  upon  waxed  tablets,  bat  also  npon 
paper  and  parebment  ^  When  Chrysalns  in  the  Baoehides  of  Plantoa  tdli 
nstoelenis  to  fttoh  her  all  things  neeeasaiy  for  writing  a  letter,  she  names 

Stflmn,  Geram,  et  TabeUaa,  et  linnm.— IV.  !▼.  64. 

The  Cera  mentioned  here  is  for  sealing  the  string  (Linttm)  with  which  the 
tablets  were  tied  together ;  and  when  the  wax  was  thns  applied,  it  was  stamped 
with  the  impression  of  a  signet-ring,  this  operation  being  termed  Obngnare. 
Thns,  in  the  soene  aboTe  qnoted,  after  the  letter  is  finished,  the  writer  ezdaims, 

Oado  ta  Cersm  ao  linimi  aotatom,  age  Qbuoa,  Obsioha,  dto. 

Henoe,  when  a  letter  was  opened,  the  first  operation  was  to  destroy  the  seal — 
JUrignart — ^the  next  to  eat  the  string— Xmum  incidere  (Gic.  in  Cat  m.  5.) 
I     Inrtead  of  wax,  a  sort  of  daj,  or  perhaps  gypsom,  called  Uretula^  was  in  com- 
mon nse  (Cia  in  Yerr.  IV.  9.) 
I '       Tranemissitm  of  Letters^-^^Snw  the  Roman  government  had  no  poet-oiBce 
'     establishment,  penons  of  small  means  were  obhged  to  take  advantage  of  any 
opportanity  which  might  occnr  for  transmitthig  their  letters,  while  the  ridi  and 
the  Socieiatea  of  Publicani  kept  regalar  oooriers,  called  TabdlarH^  for  the 
parpoee.' 

B««kpBla4teg»  lAnwies,  Jke. — ^When  a  work  was  completed,  the  diftrent 
strips  of  paper  or  parchment  on  which  it  was  written  were  glned  to  each  other 
in  r^nlar  order,  so  as  to  form  one  long  sheet.    To  the  bwer  extremity  a 

2'fin£ical  piece  of  wood  was  attached,  ronnd  which  the  whole  was  rolled,  and 
OS  a  Vdwmen  was  formed.  The  two  circalar  ends  of  the  wooden  cylinder, 
the  only  portions  of  it  virible  when  the  MS.  was  rolled  np,  were  tenned  UmbiUci^ 
and  hence  the  word  UmbUieue  was  nsed  to  doiote  the  cylinder  itself,  which  gave 
rise  to  thephrase  Ad  umbilicwn  addueere^  signifying  to  bring  to  a  eonelusion. 
The  two  UmbiUci  were  sometims  decorated  with  colours,  (hence,  picti  umbiUci,) 
and  sometimeB  two  knobs,  called  Comao,  were  attached  to  them.  The  nmgh 
oatside  edges  of  the  roll,  named  l^oniet,  were  cat  even  and  smoothed  with 
pamice  stone,  (gendnae  poKantur  pumice  Frontes^)  the  back  of  the  roll  waa 
rabbed  over  with  oil  of  cedar,  (oleum  en  Cedro^  Yitrav.  11.  9,)  which  waa 
believed  to  possess  the  property  df  preserving  it  fiom  the  attacks  of  moths  and 
other  insects  {Uneae—Slattae.)  An  ontdde  wn^per  (the  wtrrvfin  of  the 
Greeks)  dyed  of  some  bright  colour,  yellow  or  pniple,  (Lutea  $ed  niveum 
vwolvat  membrana  UbeUum — Nee  te  purpureo  veHaU  vaedma  Jueo^  was  then 
fitted  on,  and  seonred  by  red  strings  (kra  rtiftra.)  Finally,  the  title  (Index-^ 
TiiulttS'^Zaa^Iki)  was  written  in  scarlet  letters  {TUubu  noteturmmio^Index 
rubeat  cocao)  on  Uiin  parchment,  {membranula^)  and  attached  to  one  of  the 
UMiUci  or  of  the  Corwua.  Beference  will  be  fimnd  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
to  the  diffiBrent  passages  in  andent  writers  fimn  wliich  the  above  aceoont  haa 
been  pieced  together.* 

lOle.AdFMiLYn.iatdaT.  II1&    MartiaL  ZIV.  11.    Dlfwt  XXXm  iz.  & 

S  Cta.  la  y«rr.  IIL  7A  si  Van.  XIL  \%  XIV.  n,  FblllM  n.  It 

S  GMaU.  L  1.  XXn.  TIbalL  UL  L  la  OTid.  Triit.  lTs.  IIL  L  M  B.?.  IT.  sill  7.  Ror. 
A.P.  aU.  Bppi  L  as.  1.  Martld.  I.  97.  lia  IIL  i,  IV.  91.  V.  «L  VL  I&  Via  ft  n.  Xft  XL 
t.MV.   Oleia4Att.IV.4.&S.   Laeiaa  advtn.  ladaet  It. 
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When  books  were  coIlQeted  in  libraries,  ihtj  were  deposited  in  pesses  or 
shelTes  termed  Armaria  s.  ForuU  s.  LoctdamerUa^  or  fignrativelj,  IVtdi,  and 
when  earned  aboat  from  plaoe  to  place  were  packed  in  boxes  called  Scrmia  or 
Capioe}  The  material  most  esteemed  for  the  eonstmction  of  snoh  reposttories 
was  the  wood  of  the  oypress  tree,  which  was-  believed  to  be  more  dmble  than 
any  other,  and  to  possess  antiseptio  properties — Whence  the  exclamation  of  Horaoe, 
(A.  P.  381.) 


Speramns  canniiia  fingi 


Posse  Hnenda  cedro,  et  levi  servanda  capieaso. 

Ltbrarii  is  the  general  term  for  that  class  of  slaves  who  were  in  anj  waj 
connected  with  the  book  or  writing  department  in  an  establishment  Hence 
this  name  is  given  to  the  Transcribers  who  made  copies  of  works  for  their 
master's  use  or  for  sale,  to  Secretaries  of  every  description,  {LibrarU  ab  epitto- 
Us^-ad  manttm^^a  manu—a  studUs^)  as  well  as  to  those  domestics  who  took 
charge  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  books  were  kept  (Servi  a  bibUoiheca,*  ) 

Librarius  is  used  also  to  denote  a  hoohseller^  for  toese  persons,  when  in  a 
small  way  of  bnsiness,  would  copy  out  with  their  own  hands  the  works  which 
they  retailed.  The  names  of  the  books  which  they  had  in  stock  were  affixed  to 
))08ts  or  pillars  {PiJae — Cohimntu)  in  front  of  their  shops,  (  Tabemae  Librariae^ ) 
and  hence  Horaoe  when  he  dedaies  that  he  had  no  wish  uat  his  writings  shonld 
be  hawked  abont,  uses  the  expreBsion  (8.  I.  iv.  71) — Nulla  Tabema  tneos 
hdbeat  neque  fila  W)ello8~-taid  again,  in  allnuon  to  the  same  practice  (A.P. 
S72y~~mediocribu»  essepoeHs^^Ncfn  homines,  non  dl,  non  concessere  Colum' 
nae.  The  Argiletum  and  the  Vicns  Sandalius  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
quarters  of  booksellers  under  the  empire,  and  the  fame  of  the  SosU  under 
Augustus,  of  Doru8  under  Nero,  and  of  Trifphon  under  Domitian,  has  been 
preserved  by  Horaoe,  Seneca,  Martial,  and  Qnintilian.* 

y.  Houses. 

The  arrangement  of  a  Roman  dwelling-house  (Domus — Aedes  prioatae)  has 
proved  a  source  of  much  embarrassment  to  scholars,  and  although  strong  light 
has  been  thrown  upon  the  various  subjects  of  discuflsion  by  the  extensive  exca- 
vations at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  many  points  are  still  doubtfol,  and  ample 
room  is  still  left  for  controversy.  We  shall  mention  in  succession  the  constituent 
parts  which  usually  made  up  the  town  mansion  of  a  man  of  fortune,  during  the 
first  century  of  the  empire,  and  endeavour  to  determine  their  relative  position  in 
the  plan  (A)  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  which  represents  the  ground 
plan  of  one  of  the  largest  houses  at  Pompeii,  that  which  is  usually  distinguished 
as  the  House  of  Pansa.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  of  the  rooms 
there  represented  were  altogether  dispensed  with  in  dwellings  occupied  by 
persons  of  small  means,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  sumptuous  edifice  in 
a  small  provincial  town  such  as  Pompeii  was,  could  not  vie  either  in  the  number 

1  VitrnT.  VII.  PtmC  PUil  Epp.  IL  17.  Bonee.  de  TnnqalU.  9.  lav.  &  IIL  S19.  MartiaL 
L  118.  VIL  17.    Vopiso.  TMit  & 

S  On  bookMllers,  who  were  freqaeotly  detlgnated  br  the  GrMk  tenn  BSbHuptiUie,  and  tiialr 
■hopa.  Me  Attl.  OelL  II.  a  T.  4.  XIIL  SOL  XVIIL  4.  See  also  Gle.  de  Lemc-  III  sa  PhUipp. 
IT.  9.  Hor.  Epp.  L  xx  S.  A.P.  845.  Senee.  de  Ben.  VII.  6.  BfartUl.  I  Iia  II.  8  IV.  71.  H, 
XIIL  8.  Qointil.  LO.  Praef.  On  the  prioe  of  popular  new  pnbUoatlons,  see  MartiaL  L  67. 1 1& 

XIIL  a, 

)  On  the  ratjeot  of  thla  aeetion  connilt  Misoia,  L«  Ptdaii  de  Scmmtu  ou  DoKyimUm  d'ume 
VoMon  Romaine.  Parla.  1829 ;  and  the  great  work  of  the  aame  anther  on  PompelL  Theee. 
together  with  the  first  Excarsus  to  the  second  scene  of  Bacnn's  GaUm,  oontain  all  the 
materials  requisite  for  the  student  who  maj  wish  to  iuTestigate  this  dU&enlt  rableot. 
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or  the  Male  of  its  apartmeDte  with  the  palaces  of  the  metrop(^.  The  two 
sources  firom  whioh  we  deriye  the  greatest  amoant  of  direct  informatioD,  are  the 
sixth  book  of  VitmYios,  and  two  letters  of  the  yoiinger  Plinj  (II.  17.  Y.  6.) 
The  former,  however,  contains  ohieflj  arcbiteotnral  precepts  for  the  eonstmetion 
of  a  house,  the  different  portions  of  which,  in  so  ftr  as  their  nses  and  jnxta 
position  were  concerned,  were  familiar  to  his  readers,  while  in  the  latter,  two 
Villas  are  described  which,  it  wonld  i^ppear,  differed  matetiallj  from  oxdinary 
town  houses.^ 

laanlm. — We  mast  begin  by  explaining  this  term,  which  bears  two  distinct 
significations.    It  originidlj  denoted  a  mass  of  building,  consisting  of  one  or  of 
several  houses,  sorronnded  on  all  sides  by  streets  or  lanes,  and  thus  completely 
detached  from  other  buildings.    Even  when  an  Iruula  contained  only  one  regu- 
lar mansion,  there  were  frequently  shops  in  different  parts  of  the  ground  stoiy, 
as  is  common  in  Boman  and  Neapolitan  palaces  in  modem  times.    Such  a  mass 
of  building  was  frequently  nused  to  the  height  of  several  stories,  and  laid  out  in 
lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  single  individuals,  or  of  small  families 
I      belonging  to  the  middle  or  lower  classes,  these  individuals  and  fiunilies  living 
I     completely  apart,  but  still  under  the  same  roof,  as  takes  place  in  the  Flats  of  a 
^    Scotch  Jxmd^  or  the  Stages  of  a  French  Hotel,    Hence  Insula  is  employed  to 
.' '   denote  a  single  lodgiDg-house,  or  set  of  apartments,  and  the  person  employed 
[     by  the  proprietor  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  the  whole  of  the 
separate  Insulae^  which  were  included  in  the  large  Insula^  was  named  Insu- 
larius^  his  duties  being  probably  analogous  to  those  of  a  Concierge  in  French 
establishments  of  a  similar  nature.    The  mass  of  building  represented  in  the 
plan  (A)  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  an  Insula  in  the  first  sense,  containing  not 
only  the  mansion,  called  the  Houie  of  Pansa^  but  also  a  number  of  shops 
marked  (x),  and  four  small  lodgings  marked  (z),  none  of  which  had  any  com- 
mimication  with  the  House  of  ^ansa,  and  would  thus  be  termed  Insulae  in  the 
second  sense.  ^ 

Tc*abHl«a«  Avwi. — ^The  door  of  the  house  was  frequendy  thrown  back  to 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  street,  and  an  open  space  was  left  in  front, 
which  was  sometimes  planted  with  trees,  and  was  large  enough  to  admit  of  a 
portico  on  each  side,  ornamented  with  triumphal  chariots,  statues,  and  other 
^  works  of  art.  The  open  space  was  termed  Area^  and  this,  together  with  the 
colonnades,  seats,  &c.,  constituted  the  Vestibulum^  which,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, was  altogether  on  the  exterior  of  the  mansion.  The  houses  in  Pompeii 
have  no  Vesttbutum^  but  open  upon  the  street,  as  in  the  case  of  that  represented 
in  (A.) 

OstiHBs,  iwkmwmf  were  the  names  given  to  the  principal  entrance,  the  door  by 
which  it  was  dosed  being  usually  folding,  as  indicated  by  the  plural  words 
Valvae  and  Fores^  the  hitter,  however,  is  used  also  in  the  singular  Foris,  Tiie 
door  was  generally  left  open  during  the  day,  but  a  Porter — lanitor^^Ostiaritts — 
kept  watch  in  a  small  lodge  or  box,  (^Cellaostiari^)  observing  all  who  passed  in 
and  out. 

Prvthfraai. — A.  passage  or  small  entrance  hall  leading  from  the  outer  door 
to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Atrians. — This,  for  a  long  period,  was  the  most  important  apartment  in  a 
Roman  house.  It  was  generally  more  spacious  than  any  other,*and  existed  in 
some  shape  in  every  mansion,  great  or  small,  from  the  earliest  down  to  the 

1  VltruT.  I.  &  IL  8.    PftaL  DIm.  ■.▼.  Iiuvlag  p.  in.  Cla  pro  GoeL  7.  ad  Alt  XIV.  8i  XV. 
17.    TaaU.  Ann.  XV.  UL    8nel  Ncr.  98.    Smoc.  d«  in.  IIL  86^ 
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lateit  tSmM.  It  w»  alw«jB  plaoad  opporito  to  the  prinelpal  eotnnioe,  nd 
in  the  great  majority  of  oases,  lighted  kr  an  aperture  in  the  eentre  of  tlio  osil* 
ing,  open  to  the  dcy,  which  was  oalled  In^btviim,  because  the  mrronnding  nof 
sl^ed  towards  it  so  as  to  condnot  the  rain  down  into  a  reserroir  called  Gna-' 
pluvium^  &nned  in  the  pavement  below  for  its  nception.  The  Atrium  waa  on- 
ginaUj  tiie  pnbUo  room,  open  to  all  memben  of  the  fiunilj,  to  friends,  and  to 
viaitofs.  In  the  middle  was  placed  the  flre-plaoe  of  the  hovse,  {Foats^)  whspo 
all  oolinaiy  operations  were  condacted,  the  smoke  escaping  throng  the  /a^pb- 
vium  above ;  beside  the  Focui  a  small  altar  was  erected,  npea  whidi  were  p&eed 
the  offerings  to  the  domestic  Gods,  the  Lares  and  Penates,  who  oooopied  niehea 
hard  bj,  and  the  Focus  being  the  spot  fiuthest  removed  from  the  exterior  of  tiie 
mansion,  the  space  which  it  oocapied  was  sometimes  termed  Penetra&a  or  Fod 
PenetraUs,  In  the  Atrium  stood  the  marriage  coach  {Lectus  gemaUs)  immd- 
diately  opposite  to  the  door,  and  henee  it  was  sometimes  distingnished  as  Leelus 
advernu;  here,  too,  all  the  members  of  the  hoosdiold  shared  the  common  repaal ; 
here  stood  ^e  looms ;  here  the  mistress  plied  her  labours  snrrocmded  bnr  her 
maidens ;  hare  the  master  recdved  his  visitors ;  here,  when  a  death  oocnned,  tbe 
corpse  was  laid  out  previous  to  the  fimeral,  with  feet  towards  the  oater  door ;  and 
here  were  arranged  the  waxen  images  of  iUostrioos  ancestors  in  which  tbe 
Ncbiks  (p.  67)  took  such  pride.  This  description  most  be  understood  to  apj^, 
in  so  fiur  as  persons  belonging  to  the  hifi^her  ranks  were  cancemed,  to  the  primi- 
tive ages  only,  when  the  AtrtMim  was  Ac  sole  public  apartment.  In  process  of 
time,  separate  rooms  far  cooking,  for  banqueting,  and  for  canyhig  on  ordinaiy 
domestic  toils  were  constmcted,  a  private  chapel  was  provided  for  tiie  Gods,  and 
in  the  houses  of  the  great  the  Atrium  was  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  dients, 
and  of  those  who  souj^t  aaristanoe  from,  or  denred  to  testify  thdr  respect  Ibr, 
the  lord  of  the  mansion. 

CavBcdUMB. — ^As  houses  became  more  spacious  and  the  dhnensions  of  Hie 
Atrium  were  increased,  it  became  necessary  to  support  the  roof  with  piUan,  one 
being  placed  at  each  comer  of  the  Impluvium^  In  process  of  time  a  room  was 
found  to  possess  many  advantages  in  point  of  coolness  and  ventilation  in  winoh 
the  iq[)erture  was  made  larger  than  was  absolutely  required  for  the  admisaion  of 
light,  more  piUars  wero  in  this  case  required  for  the  support  of  the  beams,  and 
a-  small  open  court  was  then  formed  below  the  Inq>hivium^  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade.    An  apartment  formed  vptm  tins  plan  was  termed  a  Cavaedium, 

Perifltjliaas.-^When  the  dae  of  this  court  was  conaidenibly  enlarged,  so  as 
to  leave  merely  covered  cloisters  betvreen  the  pillars  of  the  colonnade  and  tha 
walls,  the  court  and  doisters  were  termed  PeristyKum, 

Houses  on  a  great  scale  had  an  Atrium^  a  Cavaedium,  and  a  Perigtj^ium^ 
all  spacious,  but  occarionally  the  Atrium  was  contracted  to  a  mere  ante-cham- 
ber, and  the  Cavaedium  beieame  the  great  reception  hall.  When  this  waa  tbe 
case,  the  Atrium  was  sometimes  roof^  over  completebr  {Atrium  testudinaium) 
receiving  light  from  the  Cavitedium  on  one  side,  and  m>m  the  outer  door  on  the 
other. 

It  is  dear  that  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  point  at 
which  an  Atrium  passed  into  a  Cavaedium^  and  a  Cavaedium  into  a  Pvittg' 
itum,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  expressions  employed  by  ancient  writers 
in  reference  to  these  matters  should  be  occasionally  ambignoua.  It  is  quite 
unneoessaiy  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  the  controversy  maintained  by  those  upon 
the  one  hand,  who  maintain  that  Atrium  and  Cavaeduaa  are  absolutely  syno- 
nymous, or  at  all  events,  that  the  Cavaedium  was  merely  the  small  court  in  the 
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eentre  of  the  Atrium^  and  by  those  who  insist  that  these  words  always  xepresent 
apartments  entirely  distinct  It  Is  enough  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Atrium  was 
never  dispensed  with,  that  neither  the  Caoaedmm  nor  the  PeristyUum  were 
essential,  and  that  when  we  find  one  only  it  may  be  difficult  to  detennine  to 
which  of  the  dasaee  it  properly  belongs.  Then  in  the  house  A  we  have  the 
Atrium  distmctly  maikea,  bat  we  may  hesitate,  whether  the  court  behind  marked 
9,  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  Cavaedium  or  a  PtristyUum} 

TablinvHu  Ata«. — The  ilfrtttm  at  its  lower  end  was  divided  into  three 
apartments  open  in  front ;  the  largest,  that  in  the  centre,  was  the  TahUnumy 
and  the  two  smaller,  on  each  side,  were  the  Alae.  Here  were  deposited  the 
genealogical  records  and  archives,  and  all  documents  commemorating  the  exploits 
which  had  been  performed  or  connected  with  the  high  offices  which  had  been 
filled  by  members  of  the  family. 

FaacM  was  the  general  name  for  nanow  passages  leading  .fi:om  one  portion 
of  the  house  to  another,  and  of  these  there  was  generally  one  on  each  side  of 
the  TabUnum. 

The  TabUnum  with  its  Alae  served  to  Separate  the  public  from  the  private 
apartments ;  and  hence  when  there  was  both  an  Atrium  and  a  Cavaedium. 
the  TahUnum  would  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cavaedium, 

TrlcUnta*  dining  rooms.  When  there  were  several  of  these,  they  varied  in 
size  according  to  the  number  of  guests  which  they  were  designed  to  contain,  and 
were  built  so  as.  to  offer  different  exposures  suited  to  the  different  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Cablcsla  s.  DomlioriB,  bed-rooms.  These  also  were  arranged  so  as  to 
suit  the  seasons.  Some  had  an  antechamber  or  dressing-room  attached,  called 
Procoeton^  (x^o»o/r«)i',)  in  others,  the  bed  was  placed  in  a  recess  or  alcove 
termed  Zotheca. 

o«cl. — ^This  is  a  general  term  for  Saloons^  which  might  be  used  as  dining- 
rooms,  as  private  sitting  rooms  for  females,  or  for  any  other  purpose.  They 
received  different  appellations  according  to  their  form  and  arobitectural  decora- 
tions. Thus  an  Oecus  which  was  square  and  ornamented  with  four  pillars,  was 
named  Tetrastyhs^  others  were  <»Iled  Corinthiiy  Cyziceni^  AegypHi^  &&, 
according  to  the  style  in  which  they  were  constructed  and  fitted  up. 

Kzcdtae  were  conversation  rooms,  (parlours,)  funished  wiUi  seats,  which 
were  firequently  placed  in  semidrcnlar  recesses  (HemicycUa,) 

In  many  cases  the  name  alone  sufficiently  indicates  the  purpose  for  which  the 
apartment  was  designed.  To  this  clas% belong  the  BibUotheca,  (library,)  the 
Pinacoiheca^  (picture-gallery,)  the  Lararium^  (chapel,)  the  CuUna,  (kitchen,) 
with  its  Latrina  (scnlleiy)  attached,  the  Pistrinum^  (bake-house,)  Cella  Penu- 
aria^  (store-room,)  Cella  Vinaria,  (wine-cellar,)  and  many  others. 

The  cut  marked  B  represents  one  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  lay  down  the 
plan  of  a  Roman  house  nccording  to  the  description  of  Yitnivins.  Many  of  the 
arrangements,  as  here  representra,  are,  however,  veiy  doubtful,  and  the  space 
which  is  marked  as  a  Vestibulum  onght  to  be  designated  as  a  Proihyrum, 

1  The  pauagM  ehlelly  relied  upon  by  tboee  who  enterUln  eoDflietlng  opinions  with  re- 
gard to  the  relation  between  an  Atrium  and  a  Camedivm  (or  Cmmm  wdium^  at  it  It  some- 
tinea  termed,)  are— Varro  UL.  V.  •  161.  Vltmr.  VI.  3.  Moq.  QalntlL  L  O.  XL  S  <  91. 
Vlrg.  iEn.  IL  48SL    PUa  £pp^  IL 17.    PUn.  H.M.  XIV.  1.    Paul  Diac.  ■  t.  dtrhm  p.  11 
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The  Romans  daring  the  farightest  period  of  their  history  were  puaaoatdj 
devoted  to  agricoltare  and  the  pnTsaits  of  a  rural  life.  For  manj  centuries  war 
and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  were  regarded  as  the  onlj  occopations  befitting  a 
free-b(nn  citizen.  Nmnerons  treatises  npon  farmmg  in  general  and  the  varioas 
branches  of  the  art  were  published  from  time  to  time,  and  of  these  a  few  have 
descended  to  ns.  The  most  important  is  that  entitled  De  Be  Rustica  LSni 
IIL,  by  the  celebrated  M.  Terentios  Yarro,  the  oontemporaiy  of  Cicero ;  we 
have  also  a  longer  and  more  elaborate,  but  less  original  prodaction  by  M.  Innios 
GolomelU,  who  probably  flourished  under  the  Emperor  Claudius ;  a  compflatioo 
in  the  form  of  a  Fanner's  Ealendar  by  Palladius  Rutilins  Taurus  ^milianos, 
a  writer  of  unoertam  date  and  doubtful  authority;  and  a  collection  of  shiewd 
maxims  on  various  topics  connected  with  the  management  of  a  farm  and 
domestic  economy  by  M.  Foroius  Cato,  the  Censor.  These  four,  together  with 
a  manual,  De  Arte  Veterinarian  by  a  certain  Yegetius  Renatus,  have  bees 
frequently  published  together  under  the  title  Scriptores  Rd  Rusticae  Veterts 
Latini,  hi  addition,  two  books  of  the  Naturalis  Historia  of  Pliny,  the  XYIL 
and  AVUI.,  are  chiefly  occupied  by  matters  connected  with  agricnltore,  and 
Yirgil  has  chosen  this  for  the  theme  of  the  most  perfect  and  channing  didactie 
poem  in  existence. 

I^lvlaioBs  wf  the  SaldMt' — Res  Rustica^  to  which  AgrieuUura  is  frequently 
employed  as  equivalent,  may  be  discussed  under  two  heads.' 

I.  Agricalnurat  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word^  viz.,  the  tillage  of  the  groond. 

n.  Putto,  the  management  of  live  stock. 

Again,  AgrlcBlnna,  in  this  its  proper  sense,  may  be  sub^vided  into^ 

1.  Agricultural  in  a  more  restricted  sense;  compreheoding  the  art  of  raisiug 
the  cereal  grasses ;  leguminous  plants ;  vegetables  cultivated  for  their  fibre,  sodi 
as  flax ;  for  their  <nl,  such  as  poppies ;  or  for  fodder,  such  as  lucerne. 

2.  CuUus  Arborum,  arboriculture ;  comprehending  the  management  of  trees 
in  genera],  butprindpally  finit  trees,  and  especially  the  vine  and  the  olive. 

8.  CuUus  aortorum,  gardening;  comprehending  the  rearing  of  flowers,  pot 
herbs  (plera^^  and  small  fruits. 

1  The  stadent  mar  oooBolt  with  profit  the  well  known  woric,  Tk»  Htubtmdrp  of  tkt  Ameimti, 
by  Adam  Dlckion,  who  was  mlnistar  ofWhlttingham,  fai  Satf  Lothian,  towarda  tae  doae  of  the 
labt  centniy,  and  liad  great  knowledge  and  ezperienoe  as  a  practical  fiinner.  I  would  beg  to 
refler  also  to  the  articles  AoBicuLTinu,  Olba,  ViHUif,  eontribnted  by  me  to  the  Dktkmanof 
QreA  md  Bamtm  AntiquMa,  edited  by  Dr.  W.  Smith.  The  leeterec  on  Baman  BuiUmarf, 
published  recently  by  l>r.  Danbeny  of  Oxford,  contain  interesting  matter,  and  two  llrdy  articles 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  toIs.  S7  and  104  of  the  Q»arterhf  Mtvfm'  Many  Talnableinnatrs- 
tlons  are  contataied  in  theTaxlonaoommentazlesoatheGeorgiei,eqweiallyintfaoaeQf  Martja, 
and  J.  H.  VoBs. 
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So  alflo,  Paaito  maj  be  sabdivided  into— 

1.  Pastio  AgresHs  8.  Ees  Pecuaria^  comprehending  the  larger  and  moxe 
important  domestio  animals,  snob  as  sheep,  oxen,  horBes,  &o. 

2.  PasHo  ViUatica,  comprehending  tlra  smaller  and  less  important  animals, 
soeh  as  ponltiy,  bees,  fish,  &c. 

These  are  the  divisions  of  the  subject  which  form  the  gnrandwork  of  the 
Gtorgicg:  the  first  book  is  devoted  to  agricuUura  in  the  restoioted  sense — 

Qoid  iaeiat  ketas  segetes,  quo  ndere  terram 
Vertere 

The  second  to  the  CuUiu  Arborum^ 

Nnno  te,  Bacsche,  canam,  neo  non  silTestzia  tecom 
Vizgalta  et  prolem  taide  crescentis  olivae^ 

The  third  to  Pcutio  Agrestis— 

-— —  Quae  onra  boom,  qui  coltas  hahend«s 
Sitpeooxi 

The  fourth  to  that  particolar  department  of  Pastio  ViUatica^  which  seemed  to 
afibrd  the  greatest  scope  for  poetical  ornament,  Yii*,  the  habits  and  treatment 
of  bees-— 

— ^  apibiis  qaanta  ezpenentia  pazeis. 

And  in  the  same  book  there  are  a  few  exqninte  lines  in  which  (116-148) 
Viigil  ezcoses  himself  for  not  entering  at  length  on  the  CuUus  Hartorum, 

Following  the  example  of  the  great  poet,  we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on 
each  of  the  divisions  enumerated  above,  with  the  exception  of  gardening,  the 
details  belonging  to  that  pursuit  being  somewhat  minute  and  not  firequentlj 
allnded  to  by  the  classical  writers. 

L  AGBICULfrDBA. 

DivialMu  •#  AsHcvlaom- — ^Yarro  ^  treats  of  agricuUura  proper  under  four 
great  heads. 

1.  Cognitio  Fkmdi,  the  natural  situation  of  the  farm,  the  sofl,  and  the  dunate. 

2.  Instrumental  the  persons,  animals,  and  tools  requisite  for  the  cultivation 
ofthefimn. 

8.  Res  quibus  arva  cohmtur,  the  various  operations  to  be  performed,  and 
the  crops  which  form  the  object  of  these  operations. 

4.  Tempora^  the  seasons  at  which* the  various  operations  ought  to  be 
performed. 

1.  Cognitio  Fundi, 
This  may  be  treated  of  under  nine  heads. 


Villa  et  Stahula. 
(1.)  Forma  fundi  naturalisy  the  natural  aspect  and  character  of  the  locality.* 
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(2.)  Terrat  natura^  the  quality  of  the  aoiL  These  two  heads  are  indicated 
bj  Virgil  in  the  lines  (6.  I.  50)— 

At  prins  ignotam  ierro  qium  adndimiis  aeqaoTi 
Ventos  et  yarinm  ooeli  praedisoere  morem 
Gun  sit,  ao  patrios  cnltos  habituKme  looomm 
£t  quid  qoaeque  ferat  reglo,  et  qma  qnaeqne  reeoflet 

While  in  Bk.  U.  177,  he  enters  more  at  large  into  the  charaoteriatioB  of  diflfeiCDt 
soils,  and  gives  mles  for  distinguishing  them, — 

Knno  locDB  arvornm  mgemis,  qaae  rohora  ouiqae, 
Quia  color,  et  quae  nt  rebus  natura  ftcendis. 

Soils  were  classified  aocording  to  thdf  prodnotiTe  powers,  their  connstenej,  their 
chief  constituents,  their  colour,  and  even  their  taste.  Thus  we  find  land  spoken 
of  as — 1.  Pinguis  (ridi);  2.  Macra — leima  (wor);  8.  Putris — SohUa 
(free);  4.  Spissa — Densa  (stiff);  5.  Eumida — uUginosa  ^et,  swampy); 
0.  Sicca  (dry) ;  7.  ArgiUosa  (Clayey) ;  8.  Lapidaga  (stony) ;  9.  Glareon 

f gravelly);  10.  Arenosa  (sandy);  11.  PuUa — Nigra  (black);  12.  CVefosa 
white);  IS.  Rubricosa  (red);  14.  SaUa  (salt);  15.  Amara  (lutter);  and 
many  otiiers.' 

(3.)  Modus  agrij  the  measurement  of  land  and  the  consideratioDa  whidi 
regulated  the  size  of  a  farm.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  state  that  the  land  measore 
in  common  use  among  the  Romans  was  the  lugerumy  which  was  leas  than  two- 
thirds  and  more  than  three-fifths  of  an  imperial  acre.' 

(4.)  Definibus  tuendis^  I  e.,  fences  (s^«9,  septa^  tepimenia).  The  feoees 
in  ordinary  use  were— a.  Sepimentum  naturale^  the  quickset  hedge;  h. 
Sepimentum  agreste,  the  wooden  paling ;  c.  Sepimentum  miUtare^  consisting 
of  a  ditch  (fossa)  crowned  with  a  bank  (agger)  formed  of  the  earth  throwii 
out ;  d.  Sepimentum  fabrUe,  a  stone  or  brick  wall,  with  or  without  cement.' 

(5.)  Si  regio  infesta^  the  state  of  the  surrounding  country  in  so  far  aa  seonrity 
of  property  was  concerned,  an  inquiry  by  no  means  unnecessary,  for  a  diatrict 
might  be  infested  with  robbers  or  exposed  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  hostile 
tribes.^ 

(6.)  Si  Invectus  et  Avectus  idonei,  that  is,  if  there  were  fiuiOities  for  pnrchas- 
ing  necessaries  and  for  disposmg  of  the  products  of  the  farm — good  markets  at 
hand  for  buying  and  selling.* 

(7.)  Vecturae,  the  accessibility  of  the  &rm ;  whether  there  were  practicable 
roads  or  navigable  streams.* 

(8.)  Cultura  et  Natura  fundorum  confinium, 

A  certain  influence  was  exercised  upon  the  value  of  a  farm  by  the  mode  of 
cultivation  adopted  in  and  the  natural  character  of  the  lands  adjacent.' 

(9.)  VUla  et  Stabula,  the  last  and  one  of  the  most  important  topics  belonging 
to  the  Cognitio  Fundiy  was  the  consideration  of  the  farm  buildings,  the  dwelliiig- 
house,  and  offi^is.* 

The  general  term  comprehending  the  whole  of  the  farm  buildings  was  VULa^ 
and  the  structure  might  be  discussed  under  three  heads — a.  VWa  Urbana  ;  6. 
Villa  Eustica;  c.  ViUa  fructuaria. 

a.  Villa  Urbana. — Tlds  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  buildings  occupied 
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by  the  proprietor.  The  extent  and  the  deoorations  depended  entirely  on  hii 
taste  and  his  means,  and  might  embrace  anything  between  the  simple  cottage 
of  primitive  times  rod  the  somptaons  pahioes  of  the  wealthy  in  the  age  of 
Ang^nstns. 

d.  ViUa  Rustica, — ^This  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  bnilding  intended 
Ibr  the  aooommodation  of  the  Familia  of  slave  ktbonrerB,  and  of  the  domestic 
animals.  The  apartments  essential  for  the  familia  were — 1.  CuUnay  a 
ApacioQS  kitchen  where  the  food  of  the  establishment  was  cooked  and  eaten ;  2. 
CeUae^  sleeping  closets  for  the  Servi  Soluti  (see  p.  97)  and  rooms  for  the 
VUUcus  and  the  Procurator;  S.  Ergasttdum^  a  sort  of  prison,  frequently 
under  gronnd,  where  the  Servi  Vineti  (see  p.  97)  were  confined  when  within 
doors.  The  boildiogs  for  the  domestic  animals  were  included  under  the  general 
term  StalnUa,  which  comprehended  Bubilia  (byres),  OviUa  (sheep  hats), 
EqitiUa  (stables),  Harae  (pig  styes),  and  others. 

c.  ViUa  fructuaria. — ^This  comprehended  that  portion  of  the  boildings  m- 
tended  for  storing  or  preparing  the  different  prodacts  of  the  farm.  Such  were 
the  CtUa  Vinaria  (wine  cellar),  CeUa  Olearia  (oil  cellar),  CeUa  Torcularia 
(press  room),  Granaria  (granaries),  FoeniUa  (hay  lofts),  Palearia  (chaff 
honses),  besides  a  number  of  apartments  for  objects  which  required  to  be  kept 
dry,  included  under  the  general  terms  Horrea  and  Apothecae, 

If  the  fiurm  was  of  considerable  extent  the  buildings  were  usually  arranged 
round  two  courts  (cortes),  and  in  the  centre  of  each  of  these  was  a  large  tuik 
(^piacina). 

Either  within  the  enclosures  of  the  farm  buildings,  or  immediately  adjoining, 
were  erected  a  mill  (pistrinum)^  and  a  bake-house  (/umum) ;  the  thrashing 
floor  (area),  to  be  more  particnkirly  described  below,  was  formed,  if  possible, 
within  sight  of  the  windows,  and  alongside  of  it  was  a  huge  covered  shed  called 
Nuirilarium^  capable  of  containing  the  whole  grain  crop. 

2.  Instrumenta, 

The  irutrumenta  of  a  farm  were  divided  into*  three  dhssce  (1.)  Gtnus 
Vocale.    (2.)  Genus  Semivocale.    (3.)  Genus  Mutum,^ 

(1.)  Genus  Vocale,  i.e.,  the  human  beings  employed.  These  might  be — 
a.  Liheri  Coloni;  h.  MercenarU;  c.  Servi. 

a.  Liberi  Coloni,  small  proprietors  who  cultivated  their  own  lands  with  their 
own  hands,  and  with  the  sk*  of  their  families. 

h.  Mercenariij  free  hired  labourers.  These  were  but  little  employed  except  in 
the  great  operations  of  haymaking  (foenisicium),  the  com  harvest  (messis),  and 
the  vintage  (yindemia)^  when  a  number  of  extra  hands  were  required  for  a 
limited  period. 

The  regular  work  of  a  large  farm  was  performed  almost  exclusively  by — 

c.  Servij  slaves,  forming  the  Familia  Rustica.  The  Familia  Rustica  was, 
as  we  have  seen  above  (p.  97),  separated  into  two  divisions — 1.  Servi  Soluti, 
who  were  not  subjected  to  any  personal  restraint,  and  2.  Servi  Fincft',  who 
worked  in  fetters  (compede  vineti)  when  abroad,  and  who,  wheii  within  doors, 
were  shut  up  in  a  sort  of  prison  called  Ergastulnnu 

The  slaves  on  a  farm  were  also  divided  into  gangs,  according  to  the  particulav 
duties  which  they  were  required  to  perform,  and  in  large  establishments  the  sub^ 
division  of  labour  was  pushed  very  tax.  Thus  there  were  Buhulci  (ox  drivers), 
AsinarU  (ass  drivers),  Armentarii  (neat  herds),  OpiUones  (shepherds),  Cap^ 
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rarii  (goat  herds),  Bubtdei  (swine  herds),  Vmitores  (Tine  dresaers),  Operarii 
(ordinary  labourers),  and  very  many  others. 

lYhen  the  gangs  were  large  and  worked  together,  each  had  a  Praefectus  or 
overseer,  and  in  each  farm  there  was  a  bailiff  or  snperintendent  called  VUBsuSt 
who  was  himself  a  slave  or  a  freeman.  To  him  was  committed  the  wfade 
charge  and  general  management,  and  with  him  a  housekeeper  called  ViUica 
was  frequently  assodated.  Besides  these,  when  the  transactiona  were  nnmeroos 
and  complicated,  there  was  a  Procurator ^  or  book-keeper,  who  kept  the  aoooimta 
and  took  charge  of  the  cash.' 

(2.)  Genus  Semivocale^  i.  e.,  the  inferior  animals  trained  to  labour.  AH  the 
ordinary  work  of  a  farm,  such  as  ploughing,  harrowing,  carting,  and  the  like, 
for  which  we  employ  horses,  was,  in  andent  times,  peHbrmed  by  oxen  trained 
for  the  purpose  (hoves  domiti)^  and  this  practice  prevails  genendly  in  southern 
Europe  at  the  present  day.  Asses  were  used  for  turning  com  mills,  and  when 
fitted  with  panniers,  carried  out  manure,  deared  away  the  pranings  from  the 
vineyard,  and  went  to  nuirket  (6. 1.  273)  : — 

Saepe  oleo  tardi  oostas  agitator  aselli  ' 

Aat  vilibos  one^at  pomis,  lapidemque  revertena 
IncuBum,  ant  atrae  mawwn  pids,  urbe  repoitat. 

♦ 

Horses  and  mules  were  veir  sparingly  employed,  except  for  riding,  and  for 
drawing  travelling  carriages.' 

(3.)  €renu8  Mutum^  i.  e.,  tools  properly  so  called.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  dasses — 

a.  Those  worked  by  beasts  of  draught. 

5.  Those  worked  by  the  hand. 

In  the  first  dass  we  m^  notice— (1.)  Aratrum,  (2.)  Irpex.  (3.)  Crates, 
(4.)  Plaustrum.    (6.)  Tribulum.    (6.)  Trahea. 

In  the  second  dass— (7.)  Rostrum.  (8.)  Ligo.  (9.)  Marra.  (10.) 
Palo.  (II.)  Bipalium.  (12.)  Rutrum.  (13.)  Pastinum.  (14.)  Sar- 
culum.    (15.)  Dolabra.    (16.)  Falx.    (17.)   Vannus. 

Ammma. — Numerous  allusions  to  the  most  important  implement  of  agricuhnre 
are  to  be  found  in  ancient  writers,  but  the  most  distinct  and  connected  descrip- 
tion of  the  difierent  parts  of  the  plough  is  contained  in  a  weU  known  passage  of 
Virgirs  1st  Georgic,  v.  169— 

Contitmo  in  silris  magna  vi  flexa  domatnr 
In  borim  et  curvi  formam  aocipit  nlmns  aratri. 
Hoic  ab  atirpe  pedes  temo  protentos  in  octo, 
Binae  aures,  dnplid  aptantnr  dentalia  dorso. 
Gaeditur  et  tilia  ante  ingo  levis,  altaqae  fagos 
Stivae'  quae  cnrrus  a  tergo  torqueat  uiOB. 

The  interpreters  of  these  lines  unfortunatdy  difier  so  widely  firom  each  other, 
that  any  young  scholar  who  reads  and  compares  the  various  explanations  pro- 
posed, is  likely  to  become  bewildered.  Without  attempting  to  examine  and 
refute  a  multitude  of  conflicting  opinions,  many  of  which  are  altogether  prepos- 
terous, we  shall  endeavour  to  show  that  the  text  of  Virgil  exactly  describes  the 
simple  instrument-  still  used  in  many  parts  of  southern  Italy,  of  Greece,  and  of 
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Asia.  A  reprawntation  of  one  of  tbeee  is  Bobjoined  from  a  rode  sketch  by  the 
author,  taken  from  a  plough  which  he  saw  at  work,  a  few  jean  ago,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Benevento,  and  it  oorresponda  doeely  with  the  representations 
found  upon  manj  ancient  mdnuments. 

Befbro  describing  the  different  parts  in  detail,  we  must  premise  that  Virgil, 
in  the  passage  quoted  above,  mentions  those  portions  only  of  the  plough  which 
were  made  of  wood ;  and  to  this  day,  in  light  friable  soils,  ploughs  made  of 
wood  exclusively,  without  any  iron  share,  are  still  employed. 

1.  DentaUa^  the  share-beam^  marked  A  in 
the  figure.  This  was  a  strong,  straight  beam, 
terminating  in  a  double  cutting  edge,  tapered 
to  a  sharp  point  It  presented  two  similar 
and  symmetrical  sides  (dupUci  dentalia 
dorso);  and  hence  the  plural,  dentalia^  was 
commonly  empbyed,  as  in  the  case  of  each 
words  as  frena  and  hahenaej  although  the  singuhur,  dentaie^  is  also  found.' 
Over  the  wooden  Dentate  or  DeritaUay  an  iron  share  was  sometimes  slipped,  as 
appears  from  the  words  of  Gato' — Vomis  indutUiB  opHmus  erit — and  sometimes 
an  iron  point  was  attached.  Thus  Pliny,'  when  describing  different  kinds  of 
shares — Tertium  in  solo/aciU,  nee  toto  porreetum  denU^  sed  exigua  cuspide 
in  rostro — t.  «.,  the  dentate  was  merely  tipped  with  iron,  not  fully  shod.  The 
Vomis  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  line  162 : — 

Vomis  et  inflen  primun  grave  robur  aratiL 

But  in  the  passage  now  before  us  he  confines  himself,  as  already  noticed,  to  the 
wooden  parts.  Dens  is  used  to  denote  the  sharp-pointed  extremity  which 
pierces  the  soil,  without  reference  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  a  Vomis. 

2.  Buris,  marked  b.  This  was  a  piece  of  strong  crooked  timber,  formhig 
the  plough-handle  or  plough-tail ;  the  ancient  plough  differing  from  the  modem 
in  this  essential  point,  that  it  had  one  handle  only,  instead  of  twa  The  shape 
of  the  Buris  gave  rise  to  the  epithet  curvus,  appued  here  and  elsewhere  to  the 
Araintm. 

8.  Temo^  the  pole,  marked  c,  with  the  lugum  attached.  With  regard  to 
these  there  is  no  doubt  or  controverey. 

4.  Stiva.  The  real  nature  and  object  of  the  Stiva  has  proved  a  source  of 
much  unsatisfactory  discussion;  but  a  careful  examination  of  the  representations 
of  ploughs  exhibited  upon  ancient  monuments,  will  enable  us  to  remove  every 
difficulty. 

It  is  obvious-  that,  so  long  as  the  soil  was  light  and  free,  the  ploughman  would 
have  no  difficulty  in  guidmg  the  plough  by  the  single  handle,  or  Bnris;  but 
when  the  soil  was  stiff,  and  it  became  necessary  to  drive  the  plough  deep,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  reguUte  the  progress  of  the  share  by  means  of  the 
Buris,  especially  when  it  was  veiy  short,  as  appean  to  have  been  frequently  the 
case.  Hence  the  necessity,  in  such  cases,  for  the  cross  bar,  marked  d  in  the 
figure,  inserted  near  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Buris^  which,  acting  as  a 
powerful  lever,  would  give  the  labourer  complete  command  over  the  dentatia; 

1  Freimd  taierts  In  his  Lczlcon,  tbat  dentab  la  rot  met  with  In  the  dngnlar  nntil  we  come 
down  to  Servioi  (Virg.  G.  I.  172),  «Bd  Iildonu  (20u  14. 2 ,  bat  U  oocofB  In  a  paMoge  In  PUny 
(IL  N.  xTllL  18)  qaoted  btluw. 

xRR.  185. 
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and  when  he-  leaned  heavilj  npon  it,  he  would  be  enabled  to  drive  the  aliare 
as  deep  as  he  found  expedient. 

The  power  of  tuning  the  whole  frame  of  the  machine  from  side  to  aide  ia 
apedallj  mentioned  bj  Virgil  aa  the  nae  of  the  Stiva'^ 

Stlvae,  quae  enmiB  a  tago  torqneat  imos; 

and  henoe,  a  ploughman,  when  leaning  heavily  on  the  plough,  /a  r^reaen^ed  as 
pressing  upon  the  Stiva.    Thus  Ovid  (Met.  YUI.  218.)— 

Ant  pastor  baenlo,  stiyaTS  iimixas  arator; 

and  agam  (Fast  TV.  825.)— 

Inde  piemens  stivam  designat  moenia  aratro; 

while  Columella  (1. 9.)  says  of  a  tall  ploughman-*il roiufo  stivae  paene  rectus 
innititur. 

If,  then,  we  had  no  explanation  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plough  except  that 
afforded  by  Yiigil,  we  might  rest  satisfied  that  the  bar  D  (see  fig.  in  last  page) 
corresponds  to  the  SHva,  since  it  answers  all  the  conditions.  But  there  is  a 
passage  in  Yarro  De  Lingua  Latina^  in  which  he  enumerates  the  different  parts 
of  the  plough,  and  which  we  cannot  reconcile  with  this  view: — Abatbuk,  quod 
aruU  terrain  eiusfirrum.  Dems,  quod  eo  mordetur  terra.  Supna  id  regula 
quae  stat^  Stiva  ab  stando:  et  in  ea  transversa  regula  Manicula,  quod  manu 
hubulci  tenetur.  Qui  quasi  temo  est  inter  hove^^  Boba  a  bubus:  aUi  hoe  a 
curvo  Urvov  appeUanL  Sub  iugo  medio  cavum,  quod  bura  extrema  addka 
oppHatur,  vacatur  Cous  a  cava.    luGUM  et  Iuuentum  ab  iunctu. 

Here  we  find  the  Stiva  described  as 
a  straight  piece  of  wood,  standing  per- 
pendicular to  the  share  beam,  and 
famished  with  a  Manicula,  or  handle; 
and  the  Bura  is  defined  as  quasi  temo 
inter  boves,  and  no  separate  Temo  is 
mentioned.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
Yarro  is  describing  a  plough  different  in 
form  and  arrangements  from  that  of 
Virgil ;  but  the  annexed  figure,  taken  from  a  coin  of  Centnripae,  in  the  Hnnteriaa 
collection,  will  make  eveiything  clear. 

Here  the  curved  Buris  is  turned  in  the  opposite  direction  from  that  in  the  first 
figure;  it  bends  away  from  the  ploughman,  and  is  in  reality,  as  Yarro  statea, 
quasi  temo  inter  boves,  to  which  the  yoke  might  be  attached.  But  in  this  case 
the  Buris  could  no  longer  Se  held  by  the  ploughman ;  and  the  straight  pole,  or 
Stiva^  with  its  Manicula,  both  of  which  are  plainly  depicted,  became  neoesaaiy. 
When  the  Buris  was  grasped  by  the  ploughman,  then  the  cross  bar  D  (see  last 
page),  answered  eveiy  purpose;  and  this  is,  in  all  probability,  the  Stiva  of  Virgil, 
who  makes  no  mention  of  a  Manicula. 

5.  Aures.  Mould-Boards.  Two  of  these,  which  were  not  required  in  ordinary 
ploughing,  were  attached  to  the  plough  when  it  was  wished  to  rib  {Urare)  the 
land,  as  will  be  explained  morefully  when  we  treat  of  the  operation  of  ploughing. 
The  ordinary  modem  plough  has  one  mould-board  permanently  attached ;  but 
double  mould-board  ploughs  have  been  recently  introduced  in  tamip-hnsbandry, 

&  Lilx  y.  9  134.  ed.  MOUer. 
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A  pkmgh  with  the  moold-boaids  attached  was  termed  Aratrum  awrittm^  as 
opposed  to  the  Aratrum  timpUx} 

6.  Cuiter.  In  addition  to  the  parte  named  by  Tirgil,  Pliny'  mentiona  the 
CuUer^  whioh  he  teokona  as  a  kind  of  share ;  bnt  it  is  manifest  from  his  words 
that  it  was  qnite  distinct  from  the  Vomer.  It  was  employed  in  breaking  np 
veiy  stiff  lea  before  the  first  regolar  ploughing  was  given,  and  was,  in  all 
probability,  essentially  the  same  with  the  modem  Goolter  :—C^/ter  voccUur, 
praedensamy  prim  quam  proscindatur^  terrain  seeans^  futurisque  sulcit 
vestigia  praescribens  tfianem ,  quas  resupiaus  in  arando  mordeat  vomer, 

7.  RaUa  s.  BaUum.  This  appendage  to  the  plongh  is  described  by  Fliny 
alone;  it  was  a  small  spade,  or  scnuper,  attached  to  a  long  handle,  and  need 
for  cleaning  the  share  when  clogged  with  earth: — Purget  vomerem  sulnnde 
itimulus  cwpidatus  ratio.*  (Plin.  L  c)  What  is  now  tenned  theplough-siaff 
is  employed  fi>r  the  same  pmrpose. 

The  three  essential  parts  of  the  ploneh — ^the  Burigf  the  Dentalia^  and  the 
Temo — are  mentioned  by  Hesiod,*  under  the  names  of  yvug^  fXi;^«,  and 
Urafinwu  respectively;  and  in  another  passage  he  speaks  of  the  o^vug  cx<'>'^)9f> 
which  most  be  the  SHva  or  Manicula.*  Hesiod,  moreover,  distinguishes 
between  the  dporpow  mvroyv^p^^in  which  the  Buris^  Dentalia^  and  Temo  were 
composed  of  a  single  piece  of  timber— and  the  dporpop  wuxrot,  in  which  Uie 
different  parts  were  nailed  together.' 

IrpcK  s.  Hirpex  s.  Urpex^  was  a  plank  armed  with  nnmerons  teeth,  and 
dragged  by  oxen  over  the  snr&ce  of  the  groond,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  up 
weeds.  The  description  given  by  Yarro'  is  quite  dutinct — Ibpicbs  regula 
compluribus  dentibue^  quam  item  ut  plausirum  booet  trdhunt  ut  eruaiit  quae 
in  terra  serpunt,*  It  answered  the  same  end  as  what  is  now  tenned  a  Grubber, 

Crates  is  a  general  term  applied  to  textures  of  rods,  twigs,  straw,  sedge, 
reeds,  fern,  &c.*  Such  were  employed  for  a  great  variety  of  rural  purposes. 
Thus  Crates  ffimineae^*  were  dragged  over  ploughed  land  for  the  purpose  of 
breaking  down  the  clods;  and  Crates  dentatae^^  answering  in  all  respects  to  a 
modem  harrow,  were  used  in  Gaul  for  covering  up  the  seed.  Crates  stercorariat^ 
were  panniers  in  which  manure  was  carried  out  to  the  field;  Crates  ficariat^ 
were  used  in  drying  figs;  when  grapes  were  made  into  raisins,  they  were  spread 
ont  upon  crates;^*  and  when  crates  were  formed  of  strong  materials,  they  were 
used  for  fences  or  pens,  like  our  hurdles — Claudensque  textis  crat^us  laetum 
pecus,  (Hor.  Epod.  II.  45.) 

Plaastmm  s.  PlMtmai  dim*  Ploatellam.— This  term  is  equivalent  to 
the  Greek  «l^«S«,  and  indudes  carts,  waggons,  and  wheeled  vehicles  of  every 
description  employed  for  agricultural  purposes.    The  wheels,  like  those  in  the 


Opera  «t  DIqb  t.  427.  leqa 

7. 467.  In  this  paance  Mtvf  If  genendlj  nippoted  to  be  the  Temo^  and  /urmfi^t  fht  Juffum. 
Greek  word  for  the  iron  share,  or  Vomer^  is  vtwa.  (Plat.  Bom.  IL) 


1  Pallad.  L  48. 
t  H.  K.  XVIIL  18. 

s  Bdd.  Tary  in  the  finm  giwi  to  this  word.  In  some  we  find  raUog  tn  others,  roOa;  in  others 
ffulto. 

•  Opera  et  DIqb  t.  427.  se(i<; 

»  T.  " 

The 

•  A  flgnre  of  an  kfrftt  mitr^yv^p,  as  still  need  in  Mysia,  will  be  foond  In  TrwtdM  in  Aria  Mincr^ 
bT  Chwies  Fellowes,  p.  71.— J.  H.  Voss,  in  his  translation  of  Virgirs  Qtorgiu  (Altona,  1800),  has 
glren  a  i^ate,  with  representations  of  twenty-flve  Tariettes  of  andent  and  modem  ploughs,  which 
aerre  to  Ulostrate  this  sntject 

T  Varro  L.  L.  V.J  186.  ed.  Mttller.    Oomp.  Panl  Dlaa  a  r.  ^niou^  pi  lOS.  ed.  MilUer. 
s  See  also  Cato  B.  &  10.    8enr.  ad  Virg.  O.  L  89. 

•  So  Virgil,  Aen.  XL  64.  Hand  $emes  aUi  crates  et  motte  ferHnun^Ar^tOeU  textmi  9irgU  tt 
9tmtHeqverno:  and  Columell.  R.  R.  XIL  \5.— Crates  viuforaiei  ctUmo  vefcuriee  vetJUiee  Ux'at. 

u>  Virg.  Q.  1  M.  »  Plin.  U.  N.  XVIIL  18.  u  Cato  it.  £.  la    Vaxr.  B.  K.  1.  2i. 

uCato£.B.4&  m ColnmeU.  &  &  Xll.  16L 
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U)7-«vts  of  diUdiec,  were  generally  otKDpoHdof  diHx^ioUd  timbv,  nd  were 
Dftlled  fyinpana  (G.  II.  U4)  :— 

Hinc  ndioB  triTers  lOtii,  biso  tjmpuis  planttiii ) 
iDch  may  be  itil)  seen  in  the  teclndod  dittriots  of  «ODtbem  IUI7,  In  GrecM* 
Alia  Minor,  uid  India. 

Tha  namber  of  wh««la  was  oioally  two ; 
indeed,  Isidorm  defiaet  tbe   Pkautntm  to    a 
be  vehiculum  duarum  rolarum;  bnt  four-     \ 
wheeled  carts  were  cortainlj  in  use,  eiaoe 
thej  appear  on  Tarioos  andeot  mounmeots,     1 
allhongfa  tbej  miy  have  been  diitingaithed 
by  a  Afferent  name.    Cato'  notices  plottra  ^ 
maiora;  bnt  there  is  do  gronad  Toe  thocoB- 
closion  that  thaaa  had  four  wheels.' 

The  PlmleUim  Panicum  will  be  nodoed  immediatelj. 

Tribaliuib  PIsKbUbm  PsalcMBs.  Thrashing-HaohiiHS.— Tba  TribubiM 
was  a  framework  oE  heavj  planks,  the  imder  nde  of  which  was  nadded  all  orer 
with  iron  teeth,  or  sharp  stones.  This  was  dragged  by  a  team  of  borsea  or  oxen 
oier  the  com  when  spread  oat  npon  tbe  thra^ing  floor;  and  it  mbbed  oat  « 
portion  of  tbe  grain  while  it  tamed  the  straw  over  and  orer ;  ao  thai  tbe  wbole 
was  tboronghlj  trodden  hj  tbe  animals.  In  tbe  PUattUsm  Putricum  the  toothed 
planks  were  moonted  npon  wheels.  Vorro*  describea  both  the  form  and  use  of 
these  implemenCB  10  distiootlj  as  to  reqoirs  no  commeot — E  spicii  in  aream 
exeMligrana:  giu>d_fit  apudaUotiummiluiunetu,  acTsjBVhO'.id^  e  tabula 
laptdibm  aul  /erro  asperata,  quo  impoaito  auriga,  aut  pondere  grandi 
Irahitar  iumeatu  wncfu,  ut  ducutial  e  spina  gratia :  ant  ex  anibtis  dentatvi 
cum  orbictdia,  quod  voeant  Flostellcm  PiirRiCDii.  k  representation  of  ft 
Tribiilam,  aa  adll  osed  in  Hjsia,  answerins  ozaotlj  to  tbe  densiption  of  Tairo, 
will  be  foond  in  Fellowes'  IVaveb  in  Atia  Minor,  p.  70  ^1839}.* 

Tmkca  *.  TnUuu — A  sort  of  sledge,  ma;  be  regudea  as  a  Tarietj  of  tbe 
Tribulunt,  in  conjnncdon  with  wbicb  it  ia  meotioDed  bj  Tirgil* — 

Tcibnlsqae  tnhsaeqne  et  iniqno  pondere  nstri. 
The  words  of  Colomella*  leave  no  doabt  as  to  the  pnrpoee  fin  which  it  was 
employed — At  ri  eompetit,  vt  in  area  teratur  Jrumentutu,  ttiAU  duiitm  est, 
quin  equit  melius  quam  bubuM  ea  res  eonfietatar;  et,  ti  panea  itiga  tunt, 
adiicere  Tribuiamet  Traham  poitu. 

Buiiwm, — in  tha  pinial  nsnally  BaMri, — is  the  gmenl  teem  for  any 
toothed  imploment  used  (or  atirriDg  tbe  gronnd.  Tbna  Varro' — BAaTBi,  qaibiu 
detttatii  penitui  eradtint  lerram  atque  eruioil.  The  diminntiTe  RastelU  oor- 
reepooda  closely  to  onr  hand-rakei, — Bastelli,  ut  irpicu,  terrae  levei;  ita 
qai  homo  in  pTotii,  per /entKcta  eo  feitueas  corradu,  quo  ofi  ratu  rattelU 


.  R.  la    Comp,  V«iT.  R.  R.  L  n. 
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dSe^i,*— «nd  agiuiiy — turn  de  pratu  sHpuJam  rastelUi  eratU^  aique  addere 
/oeniiiciae  eumubtm  (R.  R.  L  49). 

One  of  the  most  important  pnipoees  to  whkh  Roitri  were  applied  waa  cniah- 
ingdoda.    SoYirgil,*— 

Mnltmn  adeo  nstris  g^ebas  qui  frangit  inertes 
Vimineiaqiie  traUt  ontfla,  iuTit  aiTi,     .    .    • 

and  ¥liajy*'^Aratumeper  transffersum  Ueratay  occatio  Beqmtur^  vhi  respoKti^ 
crate  vd  rastro,  Sach  inatramenta  were  neoeasaril/  large  and  heavy;  and 
hence  the  ezpraaion, — miquopondere  rasiri.*  One  form  of  the  Rostrum  in  veiy 
oommon  nae,  oonaiated  of  two  long  thick  Iran  teeth,  set  nearly  at  right  angles 

^    to  a  short  strong  wooden  shaft.    This  waa 

"'■■'■■■■"■■'"■™'**'"^^    termed  emphatiodlyy — 

BMoM,*  waa  nsed  for  a  great  Tarie^  of 
pmposes,  and  is  still  the  fkvooiite  tool  of  the 
vineyard  labourer,  retaining  in  Italy  ita 
andent  naaier^Bidente,  Gato  indndes  Rastri  Quadridentes  among  the 
instrumenta  required  for  the  olive  garden  and  vineyard.'  When  the  Rostrum 
assumed  the  form  of  a  rake,  it  waa  occasionally,  as  among  oursdves,  made 
entirdy  of  wood ;  Ck>lumeUa  spedally  eDJoms  that  the  seed  of  lucerne  (jnedka) 
should  be  coveied  up  Kgnds  rastris^  or,  as  he  caUs  them  in  &  subsequent 
diapter, — Ugjieis  rasteUisJ' 

I«if*i — The  LigOf  like  the  Bidens^  was  used  for  loosening  and  taming  up 
the  soil;  and  like  tiie  Rostrum^  for  brwiking  down  tenadous  dods.  After 
examining  and  comparing  the  passages  referred  to  below,  we  must  arrive  «t  the 
condunon  that  it  could  not  have  beoi  dther  a  spade,  as  some,  or  a  hatchet^  as 
other  scholaiB  have  imagined,  but  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a  picl> 
axey  an  instrument  whidb  will  answer  all  the  conditions.* 

VUaam. — All  that  we  can  say  with  regard  to  this  implement  is,  that  it  was 
applied  to  the  aune  purposes  as  the  Xt^o,  and  that  it  had  a  broad  iron  blade. 
Thus  GohmieUa  (X.  71.>- 

Ta  gravihos  rsitris  oonctantia  perfode  teiga, 
Tn  penituB  laHs  ersdere  viscera  morris 
Ne  dnUta 

and  again,  V  87. — 

Aequora  dulds  homi  repetat  mucnme  bidentis, 
Mox  bene  cam  glebis  yivads  cespitis  herbam 
Contimdat  marrae  sea  fracti  dente  ligoniSi 

Hence  the  Marra  was,  very  probably,  a  one-hladed  mattoehj  an  instrument 
which  is  oonstantly  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  fidd  labourer  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  still  retains  its  andent  name,  being  called  Marra  in  Italy,  and 
Marre  de  vigneron  in  Fhmce.     Pliny,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  when 

>  Varro  L  &    Tlifln  worda  are  erldently  oonmpt,  but  the  general  meaning  la  dear. 
>0.  L94 

*H.N.XVIIL9a 
«  Vlrg.  a  L  ISi. 

>  Lacnt  y.  90a  TIbnn.  Ll.99LLz.4a.  II1IL&  Ylnr.  O.  IL  400.  Or.  Fast  lY.  927. 
IttT.  &  DL  98&    It  wai  protNa>lj  identleal  with  the  Greek  SmOX*. 

•  Gato  R.  R.  la  IL 
VC0I.R.R.ILII.  IS. 

*  The  paanffei  which  eeem  to  Indicate  file  fisfin  of  the  £4i^ar8(--Oohnn.ILR.X.89L  Or.  &P. 
L  tUL  n,  Amorr.  UL  z.  SI.  Stat  Thebu  IIL  MS.  The  ftrilowtaig  merehr  point  oot  the  ueee  to 
which  It  waa  applled.-.Hor.  Od.  HL  tL  Sa  £pod.V.SO.  £ppkLziT.97.  Mart  IV.  IzIt.  SS. 
InT.&VILSa.XLN.    PaUad.B.&L4S.aimpl7nameal^9oniilnhiallit   ~ 
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treatiiig  of  the  BipaUumt  meotions  the  Marra  in  such  terms  as  to  ooafinn  tfae 
▼iew  we  have  taken.^ 

Pala. — This  was  a  pointed  ipade  or  shoveL  The  actaal  nptnming  and 
stirring  of  the  soil  was  performed  chiefly  bj  the  plough,  the  Ugo  and  the  Udens^ 
and  the  paia  is  mentioned  speoiallj  in  connection  with  swampy  land  and 
soft  garden  monld.'  That  it  was  pointed  at  the  extremity,  appears  from  the 
words  of  Pliny,  when  he  is  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of  shares;  one  of 
which  he  describes  as  having  a  cugpig  in  mucronem  fasHgiata^  and  then  adds — 
euspia  effigiem  palae  habet,*  Cato  ranks  the  pala  among  inm  implementa 
(/erratnenta),*  but  it  was  sometimes  made  of  birdwood,  tipped  or  edged 
with  iron — 

Tom  mihi  femlbo  veraetor  robore  palae 
Dulcis  hnmos*    .    .    .    • 

and  sometimes  of  wood  alone  (palae  Hgneae)*  in  which  case  it  was  used  ibr 
turning  over  and  winnowing  corn*  and  was  in  this  form  probably  identical  with 
the  Ventdabrum,^  the  rrvop  of  the  Greeks. 

BiipnliuB* — Occasionally,  for  deep  digging  or  trenching,  a  Pala  of  great 
sise  and  strength  was  employed,  and  in  this  shape  was  termed  BipaUum,  The 
oodinaiy  length  of  the  iron  blade  must  have  been  two  feet  and  upwards;  for 
Columella  says* — eatia  erit^  non  alto  bipaUo,  id  est^  minus  duos  pedes  ferra" 
»i6n(o,  nowile  convertL 

The  above  is  the  account  of  the  Bipalium  given  in  the  most  approved  works  on 
Archaeology;  but  there  is  a  passage  in  Flin^  which»  if  there  be  no  error  in  tiie 
text,  seems  to  prove  that  he  at  least  gave  this  name  to  the  double  iron  prong  of 
the  Bidens — Si>litm  apricum  et  quam  ampUssimum  in  seminario  sive  m  vinea^ 
bidente  pastinari  d&el  temos  pedes  bipdUo  alto:  marra  rdd  quatemttm 
pedum  ferramento^* 

Batnna  also  must  have  been  some  kind  of  spade  or  shovel,  judging  from 
the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied.  Thus  it  was  used  for  stirring  and  tempering 
plaster,  stucco,"  and  mixtures  of  various  kinds;"  while  Ovid  represents  Celer  as 
killing  Bemus  with  a  Butrum^  when  the  hitter  leaped  over  the  newly-cut  trench 
which  marked  the  circuit  of  the  infont  city — 


Nee  mora  transQnit,  mtro  Celer  oocupat  auBom. 
lUe  premit  dnram  sangoinoleatDS  homom.*' 


BateUHaa,  apparently  the  diminutive  from  the  above,  must  have  been  what 
IB  now  termed  a  com  strike^  i,  e.,  a  cylindrical  piece  of  wood,  with  which  the 
grain  in  a  measuie  is  scraped  levd  with  the  brim/^ 

■  There  la»  however,  another  paHace  In  PUny,  H.  N.  jlyiul  IS.  In  wfaifih  he  apeaks  of  cnttteK 
haoerne,  when  three  yean  old,  clooe  to  the  gronnd  with  "  morrii,*'  which  it  is  dlfncnlt  to  reconcile 
with  our  idea  of  a  oomnum  mattock.  IttTenal  XV.  107.  mentions  morrtw  In  general  terms  akmc 
with  §armku  roura,  andtbe  voiiier,and  so  again  IIL  811. 

apiin.  H.  N.  XVIII.  &  Comn.  XVIL  17.  Colom.  X.  4&  In  digging  a  ditch  the  earth 
would  he  lint  loosened  hy  the  Hgo  or  mattock,  and  then  thrown  oat  with  the  shovel;  hencoy 
Ctaicmnatns  Is  represented  (Ut.  IU.  ML)  as  having  been  fowl/teiam/xiicnt  patM  imdanu^ 
where,  however,  eolas  is  a  eomectoral  emendati<»  fmvalot  and  aome  edd.  read  ftmolfe 

■H.N.XVIIL1&  «&R.iaiL  »0dlnm.2:<& 

•  Cato&R.II.  'Col.&B.ILia 

•B.R.XL8.    See  also V. SL  UlpalfojMiMMiMnaa   Cato  R. B.  6.  4&.  151.    yaR0B.R.L3l 

Pita,  a  N.  xvm.  as. 

•  H.  N.  XVIL  31. 

M  Moat  edd.  have/crmcfKo,  which  la  nnbitdliglble. 

u  PailAd.  B.  B.  1. 1&    VitniT.VIL&    PUnTH.  N.  XXXVL  83. 

>•  Oato  &  &  ar7. 128.    Compi  la  11.    Vairo  L.  I*  V.  fi  IH.  ed.  lUfU. 

"Or.F.IV.StS.   CompiVarroapbNoaa.v.A4nMi»^i& 
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-The  verb  pasHno  and  the  nibstantive  pastinatio  are  oaed  bj 
the  agricaltiiral  writers  to  denote  the  operation  of  deep  diggbg  or  trenching, 
which  aeeme  to  have  been  nenallf  performed  with  the  hidens  or  the  hipalinm.^ 
Bnt  the  instrument  called  Pastinum  was  not,  as  we  might  haye  soppoMd,  a 
apade  or  pickaxe,  bat  a  two-pronged  dibble  for  setting  yonng  plants.  Thus 
Colnmella — Pastinuh  vocant  agricolae  ferramentum  hifurcumj  quo  wemina 
vanguntur,* 

Palladius  vses  pastinum  somedmes  as  equiyalent  to  pastinatio,  and  sometimes 
m  the  sense  of  ground  that  has  been  trenched, ».  e.,  iolum  pastinatum,* 

SurciiiuBi  •.  SMrealns*— The  chief  ose  of  the  Sarcuhan  was  to  loosen  the 
soil  and  destroy  the  weeds  around  the  roots  of  the  growing  com,  which  was 
sowed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spring  up  in  reenlar  rows  or  drills,  the  operation 
being  called  iarritio.  Although  we  have  no  custinct  account  of  the  form  of  this 
instrument,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  resembled  our  common  hoe,  which  is 
used  for  a  similar  purpose  in  tuinip  husbandly,  and  is  also  applied,  like  the 
Sarculum^  to  many  other  purposes  tsonnected  with  stirring  and  pul?eriaing  the 
ground.  Columella  describes  very  graphically  the  process  of  *^  earthing  up  ** 
young  Y^B^etables  in  a  garden  with  the  Sarculum.* 

Palladius* distinguishes  between  Sarculos  eimpUces  and  Sareuhs  bieome$. 
What  the  latter  may  have  been,  it  is  hard  to  discover,  unless  we  suppose  with 
Dickson  that  it  was  a  double-bladed  hoe,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
one-half  would  go  on  each  side  of  a  row  of  com,  and  heap  up  the  earth  towards 
the  plants. 

Ii«faibtm  dim.  ]»«Uibelfak— This  was  a  strong  broad  chisel  set  straight  upon 
a  long  wooden  handle.*  It  was  extensively  employed  in  the  constraction  of 
field  works,  and  in  various  other  military  operations,  and  was  one  of  the  chief 
tools  of  the  carpenter,  whDe  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied  in  agriculture  is 
fully  explained  by  Columella,* — Nee  minue  dolabra  quam  vomere  hubulcuM 
tUatur:  et  jfrae/ractas  stirpes^  summasgue  radices^  quibus  ager  arhusto  can" 
MituM  imphcatur^  omnes  re/odiat  ac  pereeguatur.  The  doiabra^  or 
dotaheUa^  likewise  answered  the  purpose  of  a  small  spade  in  the  hands 
of  the  gardener  and  the  vine-dresser.*  Sometimes  an  axe  had,  as  is 
well  known,  a  double  blade,  in  which  form  it  was  edled  Bipennii^  and 
sometimes  instead  of  the  second  blade  a  dolabra  was  attached.  Suoh 
an  instrument  was  termed  Stcuris  dolabrata,* 

Falx  dim.  VmIchIs,  was  the  general  name  for  anv  oottiog  inslra- 
ment  with  a  curved  edge,  and  included  the  Scythe  of  the  mower  (F, 
/oenaria%  the  Sickle  of  the  reaper  (F,  mestoria — *tramenlarid)p 
the  Bill  of  the  hedger  and  the  forester  (F.  tibmtica — arborea^^ 
rtiscartd^ZttmarJd— stipictcia),  and  the  Phming-kmft  of  the  gar- 

1 «.  0L,  Cohtm.  B.  R.  in.  UL    PUn.  B.  N.  XTIL  tL 

•O0I11111.R.B.IILI& 

s  Pallad.  B.  B.  IL  la  ni  a  The  mtntUm  at  PaMuHh  Is  mcntloiMd  vny  tniq/MMf  fa 
cOBneetlonwttti  the  preparation  of  land  for  ttieibnnatlon  of  ^vlagy  art.  flee  Golam.  B.  B.  IV. 
13.  I&  1& 

«CalDB.R.ia    OdanuILlLXSl.    FUn.  H.  N.  XTIIL  II. 

•  B.B.L4aL 

•  The  diifcrentmodiflcatlopa  and  naea  of  the />ola5m  have  been  iUly  described  and  maatrrttd 
bT  Ifr.  Jamea  Yace^  Is  e  paper  contained  In  the  Sth  volnme  of  the  Arthamtogkai  Jommt.  flee 
alw  hia  ezoeUent  artlde  **  Doh^**  In  the/MdioMrr  </  Omk  mtdRommm  JalMtaL  edited  bj 
Doctor  flmtth,  as  it  itanda  la  the;inf  edition  of  that  work,  te  In  the  aeoond  edition  U  la  maca 
curtailed. 

'R.B.n.lL   Oom^Pallad.R.B.IL& 

•  Palled.  B.  B.  III.  SL    Oolwn.  B.  B.  IV.  N. 

•  PsUad.  B.  B.  L  dl  who  oppooaa  tt  to  the  Aarii  HiiVte 
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denerand  the  Tine-draMer  (R  ptUtUaria — vinUoria  s.  vmeatied).^  ColameDa 
describes  minatelj  the  somewhat  oomplicated  fonn  of  the  Falx  Vinitorict^  which 
will  be  nnderatood  from  the  aniiezed  cat,  which  is  copied  from  a  representa- 
tion  found  in  several  MSS.  of  that  writer." 

Tmihw,  called  hj  Yirgil  mystica  vcmntu  lacchi^*  was  certainly  an  inatn- 
ment  for  winnowiog  com, — tpsae  autem  spicae  meliw  JustUma  tunduntnr 
vtmnisoue  expurgantur*  and  was  probably  identical  with  the  Greek  Xmmv. 
Oar  only  information  with  regard  to  its  form  is  derived  from  the  worda  of  8er- 
vias,  who  calls  it  cribriim  areakt  from  which  we  condnde  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  sieve, — and  shallow  baskets  of  this  shape  are  to  be  seen  in  variooa  repre- 
sentations  of  Bacchanalian  ceremonies,  containing  the  sacred  ntenaila,  and 
borne  on  the  heads  of  attendants,  who  were  hence  termed  XtKfopopot. 

8.  Rea. 

The  most  important  operations  performed  by  the  farmer  were,— h(1.)  Arath 
(ploagfaing).  (2.)  Occatio  fbanowing).  (3.)  SaUo  —  SementU  (sowing! 
'4.)  Sarritio  et  Runcatio  (hoeing  and  weeding).  (5.)  Messio  (reaping). 
^6.)  TMtura  et  Ventilatio  (thrashing  and  winnowing),  (7.)  Conditio 
^storing). 

(1.)  Aratio;  (2.)  Occatio;  (8.)  Sa^io.'— >The  nnmber  of  ploaghings 
requisite  in  order  to  render  the  land  fit  for  the  reception  of  seed,  depends  upon 
so  many  contingencies — ^the  natare  of  the  soil,  the  condition  of  the  soil,  the  crop 
desired — that  no  rale  coald  ever  be  laid  down  of  oniversal  application.  Bat, 
according  to  Roman  practice,  land,  when  aboat  to  receive  a  crop,  was  seldom 
ploaghed  less  thaa  twice,  or  more  than  foar  times.  When  a  lea  field  (ager 
novalis)  was  broken  np,  the  pbaghman,  when  he  gave  the  first  plonghing,  was 
said  prosdndere — ^when  he  gave  the  second,  iterare^  or  offringere^  ^canse  this 
was  usoaUy  a  cross  ploaghing  (G.  L  07.) — 

Et  qui  proscisso  quae  Boadtat  aeqaore  texga 
Bonus  m  obliqanm  verso  perrompit  aratro, 

— ^When  he  gave  the  third,  tertiare. 

If  the  sou  was  stifl;  after  each  ploaghing,  the  dods  (gUhae  inertes)  were 
broken  down  with  heavy  hand-rakes  (rastris)  or  by  dragging  hardies  (crates) 
over  the  sarface,  and  these  were  sometimes  toothed  (crates  dentatae).  This 
operation  was  termed  Occatio,  and  resembled  in  every  respect  harrowing^ — 
(G.  I.  94.)— 

Moltom  adeo  rastris  glebas  qui  fnmgit  inertes, 
Yiiniueasqae  trahit  crates,  iavat  arra.   .    .    . 

When  the  soil  was  completely  polverized  and  presented  a  perfectly  smooth  aor- 
face,  which  was  generally  achieved  by  the  second  or  third  ploaghing  and  har- 
rowing, the  seed  com  was  cast  npon  the  gronnd,  a  pair  of  moold-boflffds  (binae 
aures)  were  attached  to  the  share  beam  (dentaUa),  and  the  seed  was  ploaghed 
in,  the  land  being  by  this  operation  ribbed  or  raised  in  ridees,  as  in  potato  or 
tnmip  hasbandiy.    In  giving  this  last  ploaghing,  the  hosbandman  was  said 

1  Gato  R.  R.  10. 11.    VaiTo  R.  R.  L  29.    L.  L  V.  S  187.  ed.  MUIL    Pallad.  R.  R.  L  48. 
«  Colum.  R.  R.  IV.  2fiL 
>  Vlrg.  QeoTg.  L  166.  and  note  of  Serrlns. 
«  Colnm.  R.  R.  n.  21. 

»  Co1uin.IL  2. 4.  &  0.  la  11.  la  XL  2.  a    Plln.  H.  N.  XVUL  17.  19L  Sa  S4.  26.    Varr.  B.  B. 
1.1.2a    CfttoR.R.61. 
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Urare  8.  m  Uram  rtdigere^  the  devaled  ridge  of  earth  was  called  porea,  the 
tkpreMum  between  eaeh  two  porcae  was  called  Ura  or  wleus. 

SometimeB,  howeyer,  the  land  was  prepared  for  sowing  bj  ploaghing  it  In 
ridges  before  sowing,  then  casting  the  seed  into  the  furrows,  and  coyerine  it 
up  by  harrows  as  among  ouselTes.  This  was  regarded  as  inferior  hnsbandiy, 
for  it  was  held  that  the  soil  ought  to  be  completdy  pnlveciied  before  the  seed 
was  committed  to  the  ground;  that  thtSi  however,  was  not  always  the  case  is 
evident  fiom  the  lines  (6. 1. 104.)— 

Quid  dicam,  iacto  qui  Benune,  oomminus  aura 
usoqaitur  oomuloaqoe  ndt  mak  pingiiia  annae. 

(4.)  Sarritio  et  Runeatio,^ — It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said 
above  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  covering  up  the  seed,  that  the  younff  plants 
would  spring  in  regular  rows,  leaving  a  considerable  space  between  the  chiUs,  so 
that  two  operations,  little  resorted  to  by  the  modem  fiurmer  in  the  case  of  com 
crops,  could  be  performed  with  safety  and  facility.  These  were  hand  hoeing, 
caDed  sarritio,  executed  with  an  instrument  called  saretdum,  tiie  object  being 
to  loosen  the  soil  and  admit  air  and  moisture  to  the  young  plants^,  and  weeding, 
called  runcatio,  which  was  performed  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  growth  of 
the  ero^^subittngenda  deinde  est  sarrUioni  runcatio— and  both  operations 
were  repeated  as  often  as  circumstaooes  seemed  to  demand. 

Hand  hoeing  and  weeding  were  among  the  ordinary  and  regular  operations 
performed  upon  the  com  crops,  but  there  were  others  resorted  to  ocoasioiially  only 
and  to  meet  particular  emergencies— thus,  when  the  young  com  was  too  rank, 
the  over  luxuriance  was  choked  by  depasturing  it,  as  enjoined  by  Yirgil  (6. 

Quid  qui  ne  gravidis  pfocumbat  cnlmus  ariitis 
Loxunem  aegetmn  teoera  depaadt  in  herba, 

— when  the  crop  was  parched  by^  excessive  drouffht,  the  husbandman  betook 
himself  to  irrigation,  as  described  in  the  charming  lines  (G.  1. 106.)— 

Demde  satis  flofiom  indndt  rivosqua  aequaDtea^  Ao., 

this  being  different,  however,  fiom  the  systematic  irrigation  which  formed  part 
of  the  established  culture  in  some  districts. 

(5.)  Messio,* — ^Mention  is  made  by  Yarro  of  three  different  modes  of  reaping 
com  (frumenti  tria  genera  stmt  messunus)  adopted  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
AocoimDg  to  one  method,  the  stem  was  shorn  dose  to  the  ground  with  a  reap- 
ing hook  (Jalx),  and  the  ears  were  then  cut  off  fiom  the  straw,  and  carried 
away  in  baskets  (corbes)  ;  according  to  the  second,  the  ears  alone  were  cut  off 
with  a  small  saw,  fitted  into  a  crooked  wooden  handle;  according  to  the  third, 
the  stem  was  divided  midway  between  the  ear  and  the  root  When  dtber  the 
second  or  the  third  method  was  foUowed,  the  straw  left  standmg  was  subse- 
quently mown. 

(6.)  (7.)  Tritura^VerUiiatio — Conditio^^-The  mode  of  thrashing  com 
followed  by  the  andent  Romans  is  still  retained  in  sonthem  Italy,  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  East,  and  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  Scripture.  A  sooall  plot  of 
ground,  generally  of  a  cirouhir  form,  was  marked  out  in  the  immediate  vicmitv 
of  the  VUla ;  it  was  surrounded  with  a  low  wall,  the  surface  was  either  levdled, 

iColiim.RR.IL  IS;  1&    Plln.  H.  K.  XVIIL  91.  96.    OaloB.R87.    Varr.  B.  B.  L  18.  Sa  SS. 
>  Vam  R.  R.  I.  0a    Odom.  R.  R.  IL  31.    FUn.  H.  N.  XVIIL  sa  __ 
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or  niBed  dightly  In  the  oentra,  was  made  perfectlj  amoothf  and  hardened  into  av 
■ort  of  concrete  by  the  addition  of  chalk  and  other  materials — the  spKoe  thus 
prq»ared  was  oalled  Area  (G.  1. 178.^ 


Am  cDin  primis  ingenti  aeqiiuida  c^mdro 
Et  TerteDdk  maiiii,  et  creta  Bolidanda  teoad 
Ne  snbeant  herbae,  nea  polrere  victa  fktiicet 

To  this  endoBore  the  ears  of  com,  either  ont  dose  off,  or  with  a  portion  of  the 
straw  attached,  were  conveyed  and  spread  ont,  and  the  grain  was  then  trodden 
or  robbed  oat  (terert)  by  oxen  or  horses  driven  round  and  roond.  In  order  that 
the  ears  might  be  turned  over,  and  every  portion  subjected  in  tnm  to  the  tread- 
ing action  df  the  fee^  heavy  beams  of  wood,  with  iron  spikes  attadied,  called 
Trihula  and  Trjiiheae  were  dragged  backwards  and  forwards  by  some  of  the 
animals.  The  corn  was  then  winnowed  by  tossing  it  in  the  air  by  a  wooden 
shovel  called  nentUabrum,  or  by  agitating  it  m  a  sieve  called  vannu$^  and  when 
thoroughly  cleaned,  was  stored  np  in  carefully  constrocted  granaries  (igranaria 
^horrea),  8Qmetimes,  however.,  when  the  ears  of  corn  were  cut  dose  off  fiom 
the  straw^  they  were  conveyed  to  the  bam  (horreum%  and  there  the  grain  was 
beaten  out  with  flails  (baatUs  exctUere-^fustUms  tundere),^ 

4.  TemporcL.* 

The  seasons  at  which  ihe  different  operations  were  performed  neoessaiily  Tiried 
greatly  according  ,to  drcumstanoes.  Thus,  rich  strong  land  was  pbughed  eariy 
in  spring,  and  again  before  the  anmmer  solstice,  wlule  dry  poor  soU  was  not 
ploughed  at  all  until  autumn.  Virgil  gives  the  precept  distinctly,  and  adds  the 
reasons  (6.  L  63.)— 


Ergo  age  tome 


Pingoe  solum  primis  eztemplb  a  mensibus  aaai 
Fortes  invertant  tami,  glelMuqiie  iacentes 
PalTerulenta  ooquat  maturis  solibus  aestaa 
At  si  non  fuerit  tellos  feoanda,  sab  ipsua 
Arcturam  sat  erit  tenoi  sospendere  stdoo : 
Blic,  officiant  laetis  ne  fni|^us  herbae, 
Hio,  steiilem  exignos  ne  deserat  humor  arsnam. 

So  also  different  crops  were  sown  at  different  seasons.  Wheat,  as  among 
ourselves,  might  be  sown  twice  a-year,  towards  the  dose  of  autumn,  and  in 
spring,  the  latter  being  called  trimestris  satio^  because  the  grain  was  reaped 
about  three  months  tS^  it  was  sown.  Virgil  speaks  of  the  autumn  sowing  only, 
and  says  that  the  fiurmer  ought  not  to  oommenoe  before  the  latter  end  of  Ootober 

(G.  L  219.)-- 

At  si  triticeam  in  messem  robustatiue  farra 
Ezeroebis  humnm,  solisqae  instabis  aristis, 
Ante  Ubi  Eoae  Atlantides  absoondantar 
Debita  ^nam  sukas  oommittas  semina,  && 

1  Oolmn.  R.  R.  IL  2L 

*  The  Eleventh  book  of  ColomeUa  Is  almost  entirelj  occnpled  by  an  ezposltlan  of  the  aeamM 
of  the  year  In  which  the  different  operations  of  AgricQltare  oaght  to  be  performed,— /tejM 
praee^tiumis  quid  quoque  meius  /odeadum  tit,  ate  Umporibut  aeeommodaHks  opera  rurit,  mt 
pemtiMerit  ttattu  coeJi:  cuius  wrietatem  mutaUonrnqat,  ti  ex  hoe  eommeiUario  fuerit  pnumomUut 
villieiu^  €Mt  nunquam  decipietur^  out  eerie  nun  frequenter^  c.  %  Varro  alao  devotee  ten  chaptera 
(B.  B.  jL  27.  .  .  .  .  86.)  to  the  same  topic,  drnding  the  year  into  eij^ht  imterwtUa,  and  the 
whole  work  of  PaUadina,  aa  noticed  above,  la  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Kulendarimm  Rusti- 
CMR,  a  book  being  devoted  to  each  month.    See  alao  Plin.  H.  N.  XVIII.  3&  ML  S7.  S&  29L 
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In  like  nuumer  the  poet  telb  ob  that  hordeum  (barley),  &n«iii  (flai), 
papavtra  (poppies),  vida  (the  vetoh),  and  faUlut  (the  kidney-bean),  ought 
to  be  sown  aboat  the  beginning  of  November,  but  fdba  (the  bean),  mtdica 
naoeme),  and  mUium  (millet),  in  spfing.  Even  here  the  practice  varied  in 
diffierent  parte  of  Italy,  for  Pliny  remarks  upon  bean  sowing  that  Yirgil  describes 
the  usage  of  his  native  province  on  the  Po,  while  in  central  and  southern  Italy 
beans  were  commonly  sown  in  autumn. 

Under  the  head  of  Tempora  would  fall  the  consideration  of  days  propitious 
for  work  (/elices  operum)  and  thoee  on  which  it  was  onlncky  to  commence  any 
undertaking  (6.  L  276.] 


ipsa  dies  aliM  aHo  dedit  ordine  Luna 
Felices  operam^-Qumtam  fbge,  dbo. 

— moreover  certain  tasks  could  be  performed  without  impiety  even  on  days 
consecrated  to  the  gods  (6. 1.  268.)— 

Qoippe  etiam  fiBstis  quaedam  ezsroen  diftbas 
Fas  et  imrn  ainimt.    .    . 

— some  oconpatfans  coold  be  proseonted  in  bad  weather  (6. 1.  259.) — 

Frigidua  agriodhnn  ai  qoando  oontinet  imber 
Malta,  &e. 

— ^some  even  in  winter  (G.  1. 291.)— 

Et  qnidam  aeros  hibeni  ad  laminia  ignea 
PerrigUat.    .... 

— najr,  particolar  hours  of  the  day  wen  regarded  as  peonHariy  appropriate  to 
certaun  toils.  Thus  grass  and  stubble  were  best  cat  during  the  night  or  in  the 
early  morning  when  Uie  ground  was  still  wet  with  dew— *- 

lifnita  adeo  gelida  mflliiiif  as  nocte  dsdare, 

while  ploughing,  sowing,  reapmg,  and  thrashing  succeeded  best  during  tl|# 
noontide  heat  (G.  L  297.)— 

At  rnbicimda  Ceres  medio  sacnditur  aeata 

£t  medio  toitaa  aeetu  tent  area  firugea.  * 

Nodna  ara,  aere  nndua.    .... 

Under  the  head  of  Tempwa  would  fidl  also,  m  ancient  times,  thai  knowledse 
of  astronomy  which  taught  the  rustic  to  determine  the  different  epochs  of  the 
year  by  observing  the  position  of  some  conspiooous  staiv  and  constellaiiont 
with  regard  to  the  sun  (6. 1.  267.) — 

Neo  friutra  rignorom  oMtos  speculsmur  et  ortos, 

and  also  that  familiarity  with  certain  natural  ^>pearances  which  enables  those 
who  have  resided  long  ip  any  particular  locali^  to  predict  changes  in  the 
weather.  These  prognostics  were  termed  bv  the  Gre^  i^«eeii^M«,  and  the 
poem  of  Arattts  bearing  that  title  has  been  closely  foUowed  by  Yirgil  in  several 
passages  of  the  first  Georffic. 

Ctmpm, — We  may  now  briefly  enumerate  the  chief  crops  cultivated  by  thi) 
Somansi  the  objects  of  the  various  operatlouB  detailed  above. 
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1.  Com  Crops  (frumentd).^0(  these  the  most  important  me  wheat,  and 
of  this  cereal  two  distinct  species  were  in  common  use,  Far  and  Trideunu 

jFar,  said  to  have  been  the  grain  first  cultivated  in  Italj,  is  the  species  koown 
to  botanists  as  Tritteum  Spdta,  or  Spelt  Wheai^  and  is  still  raised  on  high  and 
poor  soils  in  central  Europe.  It  is  much  coarser  than  common  wheat,  imd  the 
husk  adheres  so  closelj  to  the  grain  that  it  cannot  be  separated  by  thrashing, 
but  must  be  removed  by  a  process  similar  to  that  applied  to  oats  and  barley 
before  they  are  ground  into  meal,  ThiB  operation  was  deugnated  by  the  yert» 
piiuere,  the  pUioe  where  it  was  performed  as  piatrinum^  and  the  workman  aa 
putor,  words  which,  strictly  speaking,  are  distinguished  from  molere  and  its 
derivatives.  But  in  ancient  times  the  grain  was  husked,  ground,  and  baked  in 
the  same  pUoe  and  by  the  same  person,  and  hence  pUtrinttm  frequently  denotes 
a  miU  or  a  bakehotue^  and  pistor  usually  signifies  a  baker. 

Triticum  seems  to  have  been  specifically  the  same  with  the  wheat  culti- 
vated by  ourselves,  and,  like  it,  araiitted  oS  many  varieties,  the  most  conunoo 
of  which  were  SUigo^  Robur^  Ador^  «id  Semen  2Wines/re— the  last  we  may 
identify  with  our  spring  wheat. 

Hcrdeum  (barley)  also  was  cultivated  largely,  and,  to  a  more  limited 
extent,  MHium  (mUlet)  and  ^aU  (rye).  Avena  (the  oat)  does  not  snooeed 
in  a  climate  so  hot  as  that  of  Italy,  and,  when  sown,  was  probably  cot  green 
for  forage. 

2.  L^g^uminons  Crops  (Legumina), — Of  these  the  most  important  were— 
Faba  (the  bean);  Pium  ^the  pea);  Fasdue  (the  kidney  bean);  Ftcta  (the 
vetch) ;  Lem  s.  LenHada  (the  lentUe) ;  Cicer  (the  chick  pea);  lAtpinui  (the 
lupineY 

8.  Forage  Crops  (JPabula), — Of  these  the  most  important  were— Foennai 
(hajr);  Medica  (lucerne);  Ervum  (tares).  It  was  common  to  sow  together 
various  kinds  of  grain,  tares,  and  vetchesi  and  to  cat  the  whole  when  green, 
such  a  combination  being  called  farrago, . 

To  this  dass  belong  Napue,  (mp6)i  and  Bapum  (the  turnip),  which  were 
eitensively  cultivated  in  GauL 

4.  Crops  cultivated  for  their  fibre. — Of  these  the  <4uef  were  Lixvan  (flax), 
and  Cannabis  (hemp). 

b.  Crops  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  other  crops. — ^To  this  dass  bdonged 
Arundo  (the  reed),  extensively  used  for  the  support  of  vines,  and  Salix  (the 
osier)  employed  for  withes  and  baskets. 

Papavera  (poppies),  which  were  rused  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  they 
yielded,  cannot  be  conveniently  ranked  under  any  of  the  above  heads. 

niunuteg— BUIowa— KoCatloB  mt  Croya,  aEc— Land  will  not  continue 
to  produce  crops  for  an  indefinite  number  of  yean  in  succession,  unless  means 
are  taken  to  stimulate  and  recruit  its  powers.  This  may  be  effected  in  two 
ways. 

1.  By  repose.  2.  By  the  application  of  manure  (stercaratio%  comlnned 
with  a  change  of  crop& 

The  usual  practice  among  the  Romans  was  to  allow  com  land  to  lie  fallow 
every  alternate  year.  This  is  evident  firom  the  precepts  of  Virgil,  who  enjoins 
the  farmer  to  plough  rich  land  early  in  spring,  and  to  sow  late  in  autumn,  thus 
implying  that  the  ground  remained  unproductive  during  the  interval.  This 
system  of  Summer  FaUows,  as  it  is  called,  prevailed  extensively  in  England 
uDtU  a  recent  period,  but  has  now  been  in  a  great  measure  supeiseded  by 
improved  modes  of  culture. 
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Some  Umd,  however,  was  nstnnlljr  m>  rich  that  it  was  cropped  ererj  year, 
and  henoe  was  called  Ager  resHbihs;  bat  in  this  case  it  was  neoessarj  to 
apply  nuumre  liberally.  On  the  other  hand,  NovaUf  or  Ager  NovaH$,  is  the 
term  commonly  lued  to  designate  land  which  was  allowed  to  repose  for  a 
year,  and  then  broken  up  afresh — Ncvalt  est  quod  aliemis  annie  serihtr. 
Again,  Vervactum^  which  properly  signifies  land  plongbed  in  spring— ^od 
vere  eemel  aratum  ett,  a  temporis  argumenio  YBByAOTUM  vocaiur — ^is  also 
opposed  to  Ager  rtetihUU^  becaose  land  plonghed  in  spring  was,  generally 
speaking,  not  sown  until  the  following  autumn,  and  therefore  rested  for  a 
season.' 

The  ancient  agriculturist  was  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  collecting  as 
much  manure  {stereus)  as  possible. — Sterquilimum  niagnvm  etude  ut  habeas: 
stercus  sedula  conserva,  are  the  words  of  Cato,  and  minute  directions  are  given 
for  preparing  and  applying  it.  Yarro  recommends  the  formation  of  two  dung- 
hills (Sterqmlinui)^  or  one  large  dun^^ill  in  two  divisions,  dose  to  the  fimn- 
house  (secundum  tkUam),  one  for  old  and  wdH-rotted  dung  ready  for  usct  the 
other  as  a  receptacle  for  all  fresh  additions.' 

But  however  rich  land  may  be,  and  however  highly  manured,  if  the  same 
kind  of  crop  is  sown  for  several  years  in  succession  upon  the  same  ground, 
it  rapidly  degenerates;  and  hence  the  necessity,  well  known  to  the  ancients, 
of  what  is  now  called  a  Rotatumy  that  is,  of  varying  the  crops,  so  that 
com,  leguminous  plants,  and  forage  shall  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain 
cyde. 

The  passage  in  Yhrgil  (6. 1.  71.-83.)  in  which  he  toudies  upon  this  theme  is 
somewhat  obscure,  and  has  been  variously  inteipreted,  but  the  true  meaning 
aeems  to  be  as  follows  :— 

1.  The  exhausted  energies  of  the  soil  may  be  recruited  by  a  summer  faUowr— 
by  allowing  the  ground  to  remain  uncropped  every  other  year  (cUtemis  aam« 
cessare),  71.  72. 

2.  But  if  the  extent  of  the  farm  is  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  this,  the  same 
olject  may  be  attained  by  varying  the  crop  in  such  a  msnner  that  com 
(farrd)  shall  be  succeeded  by  green  crops,  such  as  vetches,  beans,  and  lupines, 
73.-76. 

d.  However,  flax,  poppies,  and  oats  must  be  excluded  from  the  rotation,  for, 
although  they  are  not  com  crops,  they  scourge  (urunt)  the  ground,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  employed  to  recrait  it,  77.  78. 

4.  But,  if  you  keep  flax,  &c.,  out  of  your  rotation,  it  will  be  easy  work  for 
the  land,  although  vou  crop  it  every  year,  provided  you  vary  the  crop  (altemis 
emmfaeHis  to^'),  and  give  the  ground  plenty  of  rich  manure,  for,  by  a  change' 
of  crops  the  land  does,  as  it  were,  find  repose,  and  thus,  although  not  yielding 
eora»  is  not  altogether  unproductivCt 

iCitoB.B.97.S9i  Varro  R.  R.  L  S9.  41  L  L.  V.  f  t9.  «d.  Man.  Golnm.  B.  R  n.  9.  la 
X1.S.f8a.  Plln.  H.  N.  XVm.  19.  SL  sa  ilflcrno«aNi,orJV«wi/«M/iiin,arsiomeUmMiiMdto 
denote  /ami  newly  hrought  te«>  euUbdoMom;  ud  benoe  land  in  a  ttat*  ftf  natunt  pestore  that  naa 

nerer  been  ploughed.  _ .  ^ 

>Cato  R.  &  &  87.    VtrroB.  B.  I.  IS.  sa    Oohim.  B.  R.  n.  IS.    PUn.  H.  N.  XVIL  a 
s  The  main  dtfflcnltj  of  the  paaaage  Ilea  in  the  word  aUentU.   In  line  71.  all  agree  in  vnder- 
■tandinir  attempt  to  mean  alitrmi$  oimii,  and  to  refer  to  a  lonuner  faUow :  tat  in  Una  79^  89d 
,  aiUntajiiciiii  laU>r,  taken  In  eonnection  with  what  foUowi,  and  espedally  with 


81c  <ittO(|ae  matatia  reqnleaennt  fiMtlhos  arfa, 
U  wonld  appear  that  alttntk  nnit  denote  tha  atttfnation  of  a  green  enp  with  a  com  crop. 
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'  CuUttS  Arhorum. 

rfpagnrtim  •£  TreMb—Virgil  (6.  IL  9.)  eDtera  apoo  this  poitloii  of 
•object  by  deaeribiog  the  difoeat  ways  in  which  trees  are  propagated^ 

Prindpio  ttboribns  ysriji  est  natnra  creandis, 

and  of  these  he  ennmerates  nine,  three  natnral  and  six  artSfieiaL^ 

Natanil  Bleih«dto.  (Hot  natura  modes  primum  dedity^l.  Some  trees 
spring  op  and  cover  the  ground  spontaneonsly  (sponte  gua)^  the  soil  producing 
them,  apparently,  without  seed.  Such  are  broom  (humiles  genistae)^  oeieis 
(moUe  wfer),  and  natural  copse  (Jrutices),  2.  Others  spring  from  seed  which 
has  been  visibly  dropped  (ponto  de  semine).  8.  Others  are  multiplied  by 
suckers  (PuUulat  ab  radice  aliU  densissima  silvd). 

Artiilclal  nieihods.  (Q«M>»  V««  »«»  "^  repent  um.)— 1.  Tearing  away 
the  suckers  (jplantae)  and  planting  them  out  in  regular  trenches— 

Hio  plantas  tenero  abaddens  de  eorpore  matrom 
Deposoit  solas 

2.  Cutting  off  portions  of  the  root  (stirpeB^  and  burying  them  in  the  ground 
either  split  across  (quadrifidas  sudes),  or  sharpened  to  a  point  (acuio  robore 
vallos).  3.  By  layers  (presses  propaginis  arcus).  4.  By  slips  or  outtinga 
(nil  radicis  egent  aliae,  &c.)  6.  By  planting  pieces  of  the  solid  wood,  as  in 
the  propagation  of  the  olive — 

Qnin  et  oandidbus  aectiS)  mirabQe  dicta, 
Truditnr  e  aooo  radix  olea^^  ligno. 

6;  By  grafting  ot  budding  (inserere'-insitio — oculos  imponere). 
Without  dwelling  longer  upon  trees  in  general,  we  may  at  once  pass  on  to  tbe 

consideration  of  those  two  which  were  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Italian 

agriculturist — ike  vine  and  (he  olive. 
Catavation  •€  ch«  TlBe.*-^When  a  farmer  was  about  to  form  a  vineyard, 

the  first  inquiry  was  whether,  taking  into  account  the  drcumstances  of  the 

locality,  it  would  be  advisable  to  sdect  a  levd  spot  or  sloping  ground  (G.  IL 

273.)— 

Collibos  an  piano  meUils  at  ponere  vitem 

Quaere  priiu.    .    .    • 

It  was  well  known  that  a  larger  quantity  of  grapes  oould  be  obtained  from  rick 
low-lying  land,  but  that  the  quality  of  the  wine  grown  upon  light  hilly  soil  was 
superior— /ere  autem  omni  statu  loeonun  campesiHa  largius  otnum,  sed 
iucundius  afferunt  collina  (Golum.  III.  2.)  The  site  having  been  fixed,  tiie 
next  care  was  to  select  those  kinds  of  vine  which  were  best  suited  to  the  place, 
no  easy  task,  for  the  varieties  known  to  the  andents  were  so  numerous  that 
Virgil,  a^er  enumerating  a  few,  exclaims  that  it  would  be  more  easy  to  count 
tiie  waves  or  tbe  sands  on  the  sea  shore,  than  to  examine  all  the  diffievent  kinds 
and  rehearse  their  names  (6.  II.  103.  oomp.  Golum.  IIL  2.) 

1  Oomp.  Varro B.  B.  L  ».  41    Plln.  H. N.  XVII.  la  ,   ^^ 

«  Many  Bcholarsbcllere  that rtirpei  here  mean  ;»rliwi«o/rtic{6fwc»«^^ 

»  Colnmella  derolcs  nearly  the  whole  contents  of  four  books  (IIL  IV.  V.  VI.)  to  the  coltlratioa 

of  the  Tine,  enterinfc  into  the  most  minute  detaOi.    Varro  touches  very  liffhtly  on  the  snbject. 

&  R.  I.  &  25. 88.    Pliny  dwells  much  upon  the  Tine  In  H.  N.  XVII.  especially  in  chaptera  21.  SI 

ea    Seeal8oCato,B.£.8&a9Lt2.KL41.4a.49.1S7« 
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Propagation  ofihe  FtJie.— Sereral  methods  are  raeotioned  by  ancient  wxiten, 
and  Yirgil  aeems  BpecUll/  to  approve  of  that  by  layen  (6.  IL  62.)— 

Sed  tnmcis  oleae  mdios,  propigiiio  TitM 
Respondent 

but  the  one  generallj  adopted  was  that  by  maUeoU.  The  maUeobu  was  a 
jooDg  shoot  cot  from  the  vine  with  a  smaU  knob  of  the  wood  of  the  precodintr 
jear  prqjectiDg  on  each  side,  so  as  to  present  the  form  of  a  little  hammer,  and 
henoe  the  name.  Colamella  describee  it  most  distinctly  (III.  6.) — Malleolus 
auiem  novellas  €itpalme$^  innatus  prioria  anni  JlageUOy  eognominattuque  a 
simiUiudine  ret,  quod  in  ea  parte  quae  deciditur  ex  vetere  sarmento  prominens 
utrinque  malleou  gpeciem  praeoeL  The  malleoli  were  planted  out  in  a  nnr- 
sery  (uminarium  mtiarium)^  the  soil  of  which  was  prepared  for  their  reception 
by  repeated  diggings,  and  those  who  were  most  careful  selected  for  this  purpose 
a  spot  resembling,  as  closely  as  might  be,  in  quality  and  exposnre^  the  ground  to 
which  they  were  nltimately  to  be  transferred  (G.  II.  268.) — 

Hntatsm  ignorent  sabito  ne  semina  mstrem. 

At  the  end  of  three  years  the  malleoli,  having  in  the  meantime  been  properly 
pruned,  had  formed  vigorous  roots:  henoe  they  were  now  termed 4'tvira(iices, 
and  were  ready  to  be  transplanted. 

The  vivaridices  were  planted  out  in  the  vineyard  which  had  been  prepared 
for  their  reception  in  one  of  three  modes  fPlin.  H.  N.  XVII.  35.)  1.  In 
paetinatOj  t.  e.,  when  the  whole  surface  had  been  deeply  trenched,  and  the  soil 
completely  pulverized  by  repeated  manipulations,  this  was  regarded  as  the  best 
mode.    2.  In  sulco^  i.  e.,  m  trenches.    3.  In  ecrobe^  t.  e.,  in  pits. 

In  any  case,  the  young  plants  (eemina)  stood  in  parallel  rows  (prdines)^ 
those  in  each  row  were  placed  at  equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
distance  between  each  of  the  parallel  rows  was  equal  to  the  distance  between 
each  plant  in  the  row ;  so  that  each  vine  had  exactly  the  same  amount  of  free 
space  all  round.  The  distance  between  each  vine  varied  in  different  localities, 
aooording  to  the  quality  of  the  soil — 

•    ...    Si  piogois  sgrsf  metabere  eunpL 
DeoBs  sere,  in  oenao  non  aegnior  nbere  Bacchus ; 
Sin  tumolia  addira  lolDm  ooUiBqiie  sopmos 
Indulge  ordinibosi— 

Aeoordhig  to  Pliny,  the  distance  in  the  richest  land  was  not  leas  than  (bar,  and 
in  the  poorest  not  more  than  eight  fret;  but  others  allow  an  interval  of  ten  feet. 
Down  the  middle  of  the  vineyard  ran  a  road  called  Limes  decumanus,  or 
simply  Decumanus^  eighteen  fret  broad,  so  as  to  admit  of  two  carts  passing 
each  other;  a  aeries  of  narrower  paths  called  semtlae  or  viae  were  formed,  some 
parallel,  axid  others  at  right  angles  to  the  decumanusy  the  distance  between  the 
semitae  being  always  the  same-  In  (his  manner,  the  whole  vineyard  was 
divided  into  square  plots  of  equal  size,  which  were  termed  antes,  horti,  or 
horttdi,  each  hortus  containing  one  hundred  plants.  The  circumstance  that  the 
viae  or  semitae  were  all  either  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  the  decumanus, 
IS  indicated  1^  Virgil,  when  he  says— 

....    nee  seeius  omnis  in  ungoem 
Arbonbos  poaitis  aeeto  via  limite  qnadret 

>  CdameWa.  however,  mji  exactly  the  lerene.  B.  R.  UL  IS. 
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The  Tinei  wwa  lometiiaet  Mi  simplj  in  ordioaxj  iow«-~ 


and  foantimes  ammged  in  the  form  called  a  ^rutficttax* — 


Supports  for  tKe  Vines, — On  the  manner  in  which  the  nneB  were  supported 
depended  the  technical  diettnction  between  an  Arbustum  and  a  Vmea  or 
Vinetum  proper. 

In  an  arbustum  (t.  e.,  arhorisetum)^  the  vines  were  supported  by  growing 
trees  phinted  for  this  purpose  in  rows  at  regular  interrals,  the  ground  between 
the  rows  being  frequently  cultiyated  for  other  crops.  The  trees  most  commonly 
*  employed  were  the  elm  (ubnisque  adiungere  vites)  and  the  po]^.  The  union 
between  the  fragile,  yielding,  fruitful  vine  and  the  sturdy  stock  by  which  it  was 
sustained,  was  frequently  compared,  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  to  the 
marriage  state;  hence  the  celebrated  simile  in  Catullus  LXII.  49  seqq.— 

Ut  vidua  in  nudo  vitis  quae  naadtur  arro 

At  si  forte  eadem  est  ulmo  ooniuncta  marito, 

and  the  expression  of  Horace  when  describing  the  pnnuits  of  a  ninl  life  (Epod. 
II.  9.)— 

Exco  ant  adnlta  vitimn  propagioe 
Altas  maritat  popolos. 

Sometimes  the  trees  in  an  arbustum  were  not  allowed  to  rise  higher  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  which  is  the  general  practice  in  many  parts  of  northern  Italj  at 

,  >  See  on  the  whole  of  thto  mltfect.  Plln.  H.  N.  XVU  il.  SSL  XVm.  M.    Golum.  B.  B.  m.  U. 
l&taiV.  I&S0.X87&    Vlxi.  a  II.  37S.  nqq.  417. 
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prasent,  but  freqaendy  wen  permitted  to  attain  to  tbeir  M  heigh 
to  Uiis  day  in  Campania,    la  the  latter  ease,  the  branohea  were  pruned  in  snch 
a  manner  as  to  present  a  series  of  storeys  or  stages  oaUed  (oMotOf  and  to  these 
Virgil  allodes  (G.  II.  361.^  oomp.  Gdam.  V.  6.)— 

.     .     .     RnmmMqww  Mfpii  fahnlafim  par  nlmoa. 

In  the  Vinea  or  Vinetum  proper  the  vines  were  either  left  to  trail  upon  the 
gnmnd,  partially  sapportinff  themselTes  (sparsis  perterram  paUmtibiu  out  per 
se  vUe  wbrecta'-rlm,  £[[Xy.  6.),  as  we  now  see  them  in  some  parU  of 
Provence,  or  they  were  supported  (yites  pedatae)  by  props  {admimcula — 
pedamentay,  whidi  were  either  entire  sticks  (paa)^  or  pieces  of  deft  timber 
^ridicae.)  Again,  the  vine  was  either  attached  to  a  single  upright  siq>port 
{admattctdHm  sine  tt^o),  as  in  all  the  finest  vineyards  of  modem  linmce,  or  to 
two  uprights  and  a  cross  piece  (pedatae  simpUei  iugo)^  or  they  were  trained 
upon  a  sort  of  trellis  formed  by  tour  uprights  set  in  the  angles  of  a  square,  and 
connected  hj  cross  pieces  at  top,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  roof  (compluviatae 
quadrupUci  tugo)^  both  of  the  last  mentioned  arrangements  b^g  still  very 
common  in  Italy.  The  cross  pieces  which  formed  the  connection  at  top,  were 
either  poles  (jperticae')^  or  ropes  (/u7dcuU\  or  strands  of  hair  {crines). 

Different  operations  performed  on  the  Vine. — Both  when  in  the  Semmarium 
and  after  it  had  been  transplanted  to  the  Vineaj  the  young  vine  was  repeatedly 
cut  down  nearly  to  the  ground,  in  order  that  the  roots  might  acquire  vigour,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  bttr  fruit  uhtQ  the  seventh  year — antequam  septimum 
annum  a  sarculo  compleat — Plm.  H.  N.  XVII.  35.),  but  when  the  vineyard  was 
in  full  bearing,  the  ordinary  operations  performed  each  year  were  four— 
1.  Pastinatio.    2.  Pampinatio,    8.  Putatio,    4.  Ahlaqueatio. 

1.  Pastinatio^  u  e.,  trenching.  The  whole  vineyard  waa  dug  three  or  four 
times  at  least  each  year  (6.  II.  898.)— 

.    .    ...••.    Omne  qnotaanis 
Terqne  qiuterqae  soldm  sdndeDdiim,  gMwqos  vofris 
'  Aetemom  fraziganda  bidentibua.    .... 


the  ittstmment  usually  employed  being  the  Bidens^  which  is  still  an  common  use 
for  the  same  puipoee,  although  the  plough  was  occasionally  resorted  to. 

2.  Pamptnotto,  i.  e.»  leSf-plucking. — ^A  portion  of  the  vine  leaves  were 
removed  by  the  hand — omiM  Uvandum  fronde  nemus — twice  each  year ;  once 
in  spring  before  the  plant  began  to  blossom,  and  again  in  autumn  after  the 
grapes  were  formed,  in  order  to  admit  the  sun  freely  to  the  fruit. 

8.  Putatio^  i.  e.,  pruning. — ^The  superfluous  shoots  (sarmenta)  were  usually 
pruned  off  after  the  condusion  of  the  vintage ;  the  knife  employed,  called  Falx 
Vimtoria^  was  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  has  been  mmutely  described  by  Colu- 
mella, IV.  2. ;  and  represented  above,  p.  480. 

^  4.  Abiaqiteatio, — This  operation  was  performed  late  in  October,  and  con- 
sisted in  digging  round  the  vine  so  as  to  expose  the  upper  portion  of  the  roots ; 
those  which  approached  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  sur&ce  were  loiq)ed  off, 
the  remainder  were  left  open  to  the  weather  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
according  to  the  dimate»  and,  before  the  hole  was  filled  up,  a  littie  manure  was 
occasionally  thrown  in. 

With  regard  to  the  vintage  (vindemia)^  the  treatment  of  the  grapes,  and  the 
process  of  making  and  preserving  wine,  we  have  dready  spoken,  p.  437.* 

1  SMOtto R.  B.  9&  sa  SI.  42*^ju.  sl  •4.-S&  iSw  loa  ii7.~ua  vaiTO as.  l  h. Mw  sa si 
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•r  the  €Mive«^Wlia6  the  Tine  toiaiided  oonsUnt  ultehftiliMai  and 
inoeaaiDt^  toil,  the  maoagcment  of  the  olive  was  bo  eaqr  thatf  eompantivelj,  it 
mi^t  be  said  to  nqntre  no  cultivation  (6.  II.  420.)— 

Gontn,  non  nlla  est  bleia  eoltnn.        •    .    ^ 

The  operation  of  Ablaqueatio^  the  aame  aa  that  described  above  hi  the  ease  of 
the  tme,  performed  each  antamn — the  occasional  loosening  of  the  'soil  fai  the 
oUvC'^yaid,  either  with  the  Bidens  or  the  piongh-^and  prtinfogat  longintenrak, 
were  aafficient  to  keep  the  plant  in  health,  and  to  secure  abundant  crc^— thus 
Colnmellay  Y.  9.-^Quinetiam  compluribuiinterpimtuannisoUvetKmjmtanditm 
est:  nam  veteris  proverbii  meminisge  convenit,  eum  qui  caret  oUvetum^  rogare 
fruetum ;  qui  stercoret^  exorare ;  qui  caedaty  coffere. 

Propagation  of  the  OUve. — ^The  mode  generallj  adopted  was  eniious.  A 
seminarium  having  been  carefullj  prepared,  jounff,  long,  healthy,  fruitful 
branches,  about  the  thidmess  of  a  man^s  wrist,  were  detach^  (torn  a  full  grown 
tree.  These  branches  were  cut  transversely  into  sections  eighteen  inches  in 
length,  which  are  called  trwid  by  Yirgil  (G.  II.  63.)*  And  taleae  by  Columella,  i 
The  extremities  of  the  taleae  were  smei^  over  with  a  mixture  of  dung  and  I 
ashes,  and  then  planted  in  the  seminarium  to  such  a  depth  that  the  top  of  the  . 
talea  should  be  three  inches  under  the  surface,  care  being  taken  at  the  same  I 
time  that  the  extremity  of  the  talea  which  was  uppermost  in  the  parent  branch  ^ 
should  be  uppermost  in  the  ground.  At  the  end  of  five  years,  the  plants,  having 
been  regularly  cleaned  aod  pruned,  had  become  little  trees  (arhuseulae')^  and 
were  fit  to  be  transplanted  out  in  the  OUvetum.    (Colnm.  Y.  9.) 

There  was  another  mode  of  propagating  the  olive  known  to  Yirgil,  whUSk 
consisted  in  catting  up  the  trunk  of  an  old  olive  tree  into  small  billets,  for  these, 
if  planted  out,  would  germinate  (6.  II.  80.)  This  practice  is  still  occasional^ 
followed  in  Italy,  where  the  stock  is  divided  into  pieces,  resembling  a  mnshnwm 
in  shape  and  size,  from  which  circumstance  they  are  called  novoU. 

Grathenng  the  OUves. — ^The  olive  harvest  (pleitas)  usually  took  place  in 
December.  The  olives  were  first  crushed  in  a  sort  of  mill  (mola  o/eond)  and 
then  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  oil  press  (trapetum — teritur  Sicyonia  haeea 
trapetis^y  With  regard  to  the  oil  (Olivum^  Oleum)  thus  obtained,  nothing 
need  be  said,  but  there  was  another  product  called  amurca^  the  nature  of  which 
is  fi«qnently  misunderstood  in  consequence  of  the  somewhat  inconsistent  expla- 
nations of  lexicographers,  who  render  the  word  lees  of  oil,  or  scum  ofoiL  In 
fact,  the  pulp  of  the  olive  (caro),  when  expressed,  yields  two  distinct  fluids,  oil, 
and  a  dark  coloured  watery  fluid  heavier  than  the  oil.  This  dark  colofored 
watexy  fluid  is  the  amurca  of  the  Romans,  the  dfio^i  of  the  Greeks,  and, 
althoogh  not  an  article  of  food,  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  a  great  variety  of 
purposes,  many  of  which  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  XY.  8.  XXIIL  3 
Comp.  Yirg.  G.  I.  194.  III.  448). 

n.  Pastio  s.  Res  Pastoeigia  b.  Res  Pecuaria. 

Technically,  Agricultura  is  opposed  to  Pastio;  Colonus  to  Pastor;  and 
descending  to  subdivisions  Segetes  to  Prata  ;  Arator  to  OpiUo;  Boves 
to  Armentum  ;  Bubulcus  to  Armentarius. 


I  Hie  JTote  Olitiria  and  th«  fVtmcfKm  were  combined  In  one  machine,  wtaidi  bes  been  tf •- 
bf<rate]T  deKTibed  by  Cnto  (B.  B.  M.  SI.  81.)  In  a  paaeage  whldi  acbolan  have  vainlv  aCrtvea  to 
compraliend  and  explain. 
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Poifjo  inohidei  evoyUimg  oomiectad  with  pioTiding  and  managing  itoek. 
The  diyiaioa  of  the  ffenenl  tenn  Pattio  into  Fastio  Agrestu  and  Pastio 
ViUatica  we  have  alreadj  explained. 

1.  Pattio  Agrestbs^ 

Ihe  diiHaent  kindaof  domeitio  animala  comprehended  under  this  head  wen 

1.  Oves  (sheep);  8.  Caprae  (goate);  B,  Sues  (swine);  4.  Bovei  (kine); 
6.  Asini  (asses) ;  6.  Equi  (hones) ;  7.  Ifu/t  (mnles) ;  to  which  were  added 
—8.  Canes  (dogs) ;  9.  Pastores  (shepherds  and  hercfsmen). 

PMTMiiMK  SiMk.'— The  matters  to  be  inqaired  into  when  providing  a  stock 
of  domestio  animals  (in  pecore  parando)  were  fonr-^l.  The  age  (qua  aetale) ; 

2,  The  breed  (ouo  seminio);  8.  The  pomts  (qua  forma)  \  4.  The  legal  forms 
of  pnrohase  and  warranty  (sHptdaUo), 

Wa— gt«g  Stock.'— -iSaitable  sto^  having  been  provided,  the  aaatters  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  management  were  five^l.  Feeding  (poMtio);  2.  Breed- 
ing (/oetura)y  extending  a  conceptu  ad  parium;  3.  Bearing  the  joung  stock 
(nutricatus) ;  4.  Presenring  the  stock  in  health,  and  applying  the  proper  reme- 
dies in  disease  (sanitas) ;  5.  Determining  the  proper  numbers  (numerus)^  that 
is,  the  total  nnmber  of  animals  to  be  kept ;  the  nnmber  of  each  kind ;  the  pro- 
per size  of  each  flock  and  herd  ;  tlie  relative  proportion  of  males  and  females, 
of  full  grown  and  of  young  animals ;  the  amount  of  surplus  stock  (r€t»ctc2a«— 
delectus  quotannis  habendus  et  reUculae  reiiciundae^  Varro  B.  B.  IL  6.)  to  be 
got  rid  of;  and  the  selection  of  young  animals  to  be  reared  for  supplying  vacan- 
cies, a  process  technically  expressed  by  the  verb  submittere,  e.  g.,  Varro  B.  B. 
II.  3. — Hoedi  trimestres  cum  sint/acti,  turn  subnUUuntur  et  in  grege  ineipiunt 
esse;  and  ViigU  G.  IIL  169*— 

Et,  quM  aut  peoori  malint  mbndttere  habendo. 

A  complete  treatise  upon  Pastio  would  embrace  full  information  on  each  of 
the  above  nine  points  in  reference  to  each  dass  of  animals  separately,  and  in 
addition,  in  treating  of  sheep  and  goats,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some 
detaOs  with  regard  to  shearing  (tonsura)  and  cleaning  wool  and  hair,  and  a 
separate  chapter  would  be  required  upon  dairy  produce  (de  lacte  et  caseo\ 
a  subject  on  which,  under  the  title  ry^e«-oi]W,  much  was  written  by  the 
Greeks. 

Before  entering  upon  any  details,  we  must  call  attention  to  a  circumstance 
connected  with  the  management  of  large  flocks  and  herds  in  Italy,  which  arose 
out  of  the  physical  conformation  of  the  country,  consisting  as  it  does  of  exten- 
sive level  plains,  dry  and  parohed  in  summer,  but  yielding  abundant  herbage 
after  the  rains  of  October,  these  plains  being  intersected  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  the  peninsula  by  a  lofty  and  rugg^  mountain  range.  These  moun- 
tains are,  in  many  districts,  covered  with  dense  forests,  and  afTord  abundant 
pasture  and  shelter  from  the  sun  during  the  summer  months.  Accordingly,  as 
soon  as  the  heats  set  in,  all  the  flocka  and  herds,  except  those  employed  in  agri- 
cultural toil,  and  those  for  which  there  was  accommodation  in  the  buildings  of 
the  farm,  were,  and  still  are,  driven  from  the  arid  expanse  of  Apulia  to  the 

>Tb6  aeoood  Book  of  Varro  ds  B.  B.  sad  tb«  Sovonth  aadHglitaof  CidmillaandaToCod 
to  Pnttfo  Aomtt§» 
s  Vano  R.  R.  IL  L 
»Vam>aB.U.]. 
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LacaniMi  and  Calabrisn  hflh,  and  from  the  Tosean  Maromma  and  the  Gampagna 
of  Rome  to  the  Samnhe  and  Sabine  ranges  retnrning  again  to  the  milder  diomke 
of  the  low  ooontiy  at  the  end  of  antamn.  The  oommunioations  between  the 
high  and  low  lands  were  kept  open  by  drove  roads  (ca22e9)/  which  now,  as  in 
andent  times,  are  thronged  twioe  a-year  br  endless  troops  of  6xen»  sheep,  and 
goats,  aooompanied  by  the  herdsmen  and  their  families.  These  moontain  pas- 
tores  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  property  of  the  state,  and  were  fiurmed  ont  to 
large  contractors  (puhUcant),  by  whom  again  they  were  snb-let  to  the  ownets 
of  stock,  the  snm  chars^ed  being  in  proportion  to  the  amnber  of  animals. 

This  beinjc  premisea,  we  may  now  say  a  veiy  few  words  npon  eaeh  of  the 
classes  of  animals  ennmerated  above. 

Sheep.* — ^The  general  terms  are — Oves,  OviUum  pecus^  Pecus  lanare;  spe- 
dally,  Aries  is  the  ram,  Ovi$  the  ewe,  Veroea  the  wether,  Agntts  s.  Agna  the 
lamb,  OviU  the  sheepfold,  OpiUo  the  shepherd. 

A  distinction  was  made  between  the  finer  and  more  delicate  sheep,  which 
being  kept  upon  the  farm  the  whole  year  round,  were  termed  Greges  VUiaticit 
and  the  more  nnmerons  flocks  which  passed  the  winter  in  the  low  gronnds,  and 
were  driven  to  the  forests  and  monntams  in  summer — Gfreges  qui  in  sdUibus 
pascuntur. 

Again,  sheep  were  divided  into  Oves  Hirtae  and  Oves  PeUiiae,  The  Ovea 
hirtae  were  those  whose  wool  was  of  an  ordinary  qnality,  and  required  no  pro- 
tection: the  Oves  peUitae  were  those  which,  in  consequence  of  the  fineness  of 
theur  wool,  were  covered  with  skin  jackets  (jpellibus  integuniur)  in  order  that 
the  fleece  might  be  kept  perfectly  smooth  and  clean,  and  thus  be  more  easily 
washed,  prepared,  and  dyed — ne  lana  inquinetur  quonUnus  vd  infid  reete 
posiit,  vd  ixvari  et  pararu  The  sheep  reared  in  the  neighbouihood  of  Taren- 
tum  belonged  to  this  variety,  and  to  these  Horace  alludes  in  the  well  known 
lines— 

Dnloe  pellittB  ovibns  Galesi 

Flmmn,  et  regnata  petam 

Bora  Phalanto. 

Boitable  Stabula^  or  covered  pens,  were  provided,  in  which  the  sheep  and 
goats  found  refage  daring  the  cold  of  winter,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken 
that  these  buildings  should  have  a  warm  ezposnre,  and  be  kept  dean  and  dry. 
The  genml  management  of  the  flocks  during  winter,  and  the  system  followed 
in  pasturing  them  during  the  heat  of  summer,  are  most  aoouratelv  described  by 
Virgil  (6.  III.  295.  seqq.)  in  a  passage  which  has  been  dosely  followed  by 
Columella  (YII.  3.) 

Sheep  Bhearing.'— This  operation,  called  Toneura  Otnum,  was  performed 
between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the  solstice,  after  die  sheep  had  begun  to  sweat, 
and  during  the  heat  of  the  day  (cum  eudare  inceperurU  oves),  for  wool,  when 
impregnated  with  the  natural  moisture  of  the  animsd  (tana  suctdd),  was  heavier, 
softer,  and  of  a  better  colour.  The  fleeces,  when  detached  and  rolled  iq>,  wen 
called  veUera  or  vdumina,  tenns  torn  whidi  Vairo  infers  that  originally  the 
fleeces  were  plucked,  not  shoni,  from  the  animal,  a  system  which,  he  adds,  was 
still  followed  by  some  persons.  Oves  hirtae^  as  soon  as  shorn,  wore  smeared 
with  wine  and  ott,  to  which  some  added  white  wax  and  lard  (adeps  suiUus) ;  in 

;  Varro  R.  a  IL  la  Comp.  CIc.  pro  Scxt  6.  Ur.  XXIL  14.  tttdt  Ann.  IV.  S7.  Soet 
luL  10. 
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tbe  oaae  of  Ovta  pelUltiu  the  ionde  of  the  jacket  wm  smeared  with  the  same 
mixtuiey  and  then  it  was  replaced.  , 

0««f'— The  general  terms  ar»— Cape22a6,  Orex  Caprinus'  spedallj, 
Hireus  is  the  buck  goat;  Capra^  Capetta,  the  Nanny  goat;  Hoedus^  the  kid; 
Capfikf  the  goat  fold;  CaprcaiuSf  the  goat  herd. 

The  management  and  feeding  of  goats  was  mnch  the  same  as  that  of  sheep, 
«xoept  that  the  former  were  more  hardy,  and  while  sheep  preferred  open  pas- 
tores,  goats  took  delight  in  woody  regions  where  they  oonld  obtain  abundance 
of  virguUa^  which  formed  their  &vonrite  food. 

Goats  were  shorn  for  the  sake  of  their  hair,  which  was  employed  in  the  mann- 
&ctare  of  a  coarse  kind  of  doth  need  by  soldiers  and  saibre  (G.  UL  311.) — 

Kec  minus  interea  harbas  inoanaqno  meats 
Cinyphil  tondent  hird,  saetasqne  oomsntes, 
Usom  in  caatrmwa  et  miseris  yelamina  nantia. 

Cloth  of  this  kind  was  termed  CUidttm^  from  haying  been  first  fiibricated  in 
Phrygia  and  Oilicia,  and  Martial  (XIV.  140.)  mentions  Udones  GSicti,  which 
must  have  been  socks  or  oyershoes  made  of  this  material. 

SwiBc,'— The  general  terms  tmSueSf  Suillum  genus^  SuiUum  pecu$: 
specially,  Verres  is  the  boar ;  Sus,  the  sow ;  Scrofa,  the  breeding  bow  ;  Maialis^ 
the  castrated  male ;  Pord^  the  yonng  pigs,  which,  when  sncking,  were  called 
Lactentes;  when  ten  days  old,  being  then  regarded  as  pure  and  fit  for  sacrifice, 
Sacres;  when  first  weaned,  Nefrende$  and  Delict;  Hara^  the  pig-stye; 
Subulcui^  the  swine  herd ;  SuiUa  Carro,  Succidia,  pork ;  Pemae^  hams ; 
Petasone»<t  T^muzcae,  Tomacinae,  flitches  and  gammons  of  bacon ;  Tomacula^ 
pork  sausages. 

KiBc* — ^Tbe  general  terms  were— Boi;e«,  Bubulum  genus,  Armenticium 
peeus:  specially,  Taunts,  the  bull;  Vacca,  the  cow;  Forda,  a  cow  in  calf; 
Taura,  a  barren  cow;  Bos,  the  castrated  male;  Vitulus,  VUula,  the  calf. 
Fonr  degrees  of  age  were  distingnished^*!.  VUulus,  Vitula.  2.  luvencus, 
luvenccL    3.  Taurus,  Vacca.    4.  VetuU.    Bubile  is  the  cattle  shed. 

Tirgil  (G.  III.  157.)  bids  the  farmer  divide  his  calves  into  three  dasses — 
I.  Those  intended  to  form  a  portion  of  the  herd.  2.  Those  reserved  for 
sacrifice.    3*  Those  destined  for  agricnltural  labour  (Jboves  domiti). 

Since  nearly  all  the  heavy  work  of  the  farm  was  performed  by  oxen,  it  waa 
necessary  to  set  apart  a  considerable  number  for  that  purpose,  and  these  firom 
an  early  age  were  regnhirly  trained  according  to  the  system  minutely  described  in 
the  lines  which  immediately  follow  those  referred  to  above.  In  the  same  book 
(G.  III.  51.)  we  find  the  points  of  the  breeding  cow  carefully  specified. 

Hones.* — The  general  terms  are— jE^^ut,  Pecus  etjfuinum .-  specially,  Equus 
cdmissarius  is  the  stallion ;  Equa,  tbe  mare ;  Cantenus,  the  gelding ;  Equulus, 
PuUus,  the  colt ;  EquiU,  the  stable.  Equiso,  Equarius,  Agaso,  are  words 
all  of  which  occur  in  the  sense  of  a  groom  or  horse-keeper,  but  are  scarcely 
to  be  found  in  the  agricultural  writers. 

In  purchasing,  rearing,  feeding,  and  training  horses,  it  was  absolntdy 
necessary  to  have  regard  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  animal  was  ultimately 
destined ;  whether  for  war  (ad  rem  mUUarem),  for  riding  or  draught  (ad 
vecturam),  for  racing  (ad  cursuram),  or  for  breeding  (ad  admissuram), 

1  y ano  R.  B.  H.  8l  Oolnin.  B.  &  6L  7.' 
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Henoe  the  hMperitusmaAt  oboioe  of  a  particular  kind  of  steed,  and  managed 
him  in  a  particular  manner,  and  bo  the  quadrigarius^  the  desultory  and  he  who 
wished  vectarios  facere.  It  is  almost  nnneoessaiy  to  call  attention  to  the 
magnificent  lines  in  whic^  Virgil  describes  the  high  bred  colt  (6.  III.  75.) 

Amm.^ — The  general  and  special  terms  are — Asiniu^  AseUus^  Atina^  PuUus 
Anninus. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  purposes  for  which  asses  were  employed  by 
the  fkrmer.  Large  herds  were  chiefiy  in  the  hands  of  merchants  who  used  pack- 
asses  (aseUi  dossuarii)  for  conveying  agricnltoral  prodnce  to  the  coast  or  to 
distant  markets. 

The  asses  of  Arcadia  were  the  most  ftmons  in  Greeee;  those  of  Rente  bore  off 
the  palm  in  Italy,  and  sometimes  brought  immense  prices.  Varro  (&.  R.  II.  1.) 
mentions  one  which,  in  his  recollection,  had  been  sold  for  60,000  sesterces,  abont 
£500,  and  says  that  a  team  of  four  had  been  bought  at  Borne  for  400,000 
sesterces,  upwards  of  £3,800. 

HalM.'— JIfttZttf  and  Mula  are  the  general  terms  for  the  hjrbrid  progeny  of 
the  hone  and  the  ass,  but,  strictly  ^eidung,  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
the  Mulns  and  the  Binnus. 

The  Multis  was  produced  by  the  nnion  of  a  mare  (equa)  with  a  male  aas 
(annus  admissarius). 

The  JErinntts  by  the  nnion  of  a  she-ass  (atina)  with  a  stallion  {e^tit 
admissaritts), 

i^gi.' — ^The  general  term  for  dogs  of  both  sexea  is  Canes,  and  for  the  who^ 
CatuH 

Dogs  were  divided  into  two  classes  (genera) — 

1.  Sporting  dogs — unum  (genus)  venaticum  et  pertmei  ad  /eras  bestias  et 
sQvestres. 

2.  Sheep  dogs — aUerum^  quod  custodiae  causa  paratur  et  pertinet  ad 
pastorem. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  while  the  sheep  dog  of  this  country  is  employed 
only  for  guiding  the  movements  of  the  flocks,  those  of  the  Alps,  the  Appenine^ 
the  Pyrenees,  and  the  mountains  of  Greece,  are  required  to  protect  them  from 
wolves,  and  thenefore  always  were  and  are  much  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
fierce  than  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  breeds  most  valued  by  the 
ancients  were — ^the  Spartan  (Lacones),  the  Epirotan  (Epirotid,  Molossi), 
and  the  Galabrian  (Sedlentini). 

Shepherds.*— Pxutore9  is  the  general  term  comprehending  all  who  tended 
the  domestic  animals  not  employed  in  labonr.  They  were  divided  into  twa 
classes — I.  Those  who  remained  always  upon  the  farm  (qui  in /undo  versantur) ; 
and  2.  Those  who  took  charge  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which  were  driven  to  the 
mountains  in  summer  (qui  in  calUbus  versantur).  While  youths,  and  even 
women,  might  perform  the  tasks  allotted  to  the  first  class,  the  second  class  was 
composed  of  strong  men  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  capable  of  enduring  the 
hardships  and  dangers  incident  to  a  wild,  rough  lifo  among  the  hills.  They  were 
furnished  with  arms  in  order  to  repel  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  and  robbers,  lived 
in  temporary  hats  (tit  casis  repentinis),  and  carried  abont  with  them  all  the 
ntensils  and  implements  required  for  theoaselves  and  their  flocks  (omnia  insUih 
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menta  quae  peeari  etpcutoribusoptu  tunt)^  being  attended  in  th^  JonmeTi  bf 
a  certain  number  of  beasts  of  burden  (iumaUa  aostuaria)^  and  aiso  bj  some 
active,  hardj  women,  who  collected  ftiel,  prepared  the  food,  and  kept  guard  oTer 
tbe  hnts  when  the  men  were  abeent.  The  whole  troop  was  onder  the  commaaid 
of  an  overseer  called  magister  pecofu^  a  person  qnalified  bj  character,  know- 
ledge, enerienoe,  and  edncation,  to  direct  and  control  the  proceedings  of  the 
part^,  and  to  keep  the  accounts  (raHones  dominicaspecuarias  eonficere). 

Mbpf  ProdHce.^— This  was  confined  to  milk  (lac)  and  cheese  (caseus). 
It  is  yerj  singular  that  batter  (butyrum%  althougb  not  altogether  unknown, 
was  so  little  lued  that  it  is  not  even  mentioned  hj  any  of  the  agricultural  writers 
except  Plinj,  who  calls  it  (XXXYIIL  9.)  barbararum  gentium  latUisrimua 
cUnts.   See  aJso  H.  N.  XI.  41. 

Milk  was  esteemed  the  meet  nourishing  of  all  liquid  food — omnium  return 
guas  cUn  cauea  capimue  Uquealium  maxime  alibiU.  The  first  place  in  this 
respect  was  occnpira  by  ewe  milk  (lac  ovUlum),  the  second  bj  goats^  milk 
(caprtiittm) ;  the  most  puri^g  (quod  maxime  perpurget)  was  held  to  be 
mares'  milk  (e^tnum),  next,  asses*  milk  (anntnum),  third,  cows*  milk  (bubU' 
Aim),  and  fourth,  goats'  milk  (caprinum). 

Cheese  was  made,  as  amone  ourselves,  by  the  addition  of  rennet  (coaguhtm) 
to  milk;  the  rennet  procured  nom  the  leveret  (coagulum  leporinum)  or  the  kid 
(hoedinum)  being  regarded  as  superior  to  that  firom  the  lamb  (agnimun). 
Rennet  from  tbe  calf  is  not  mentioned  at  all  by  Varro.  The  milky  sap  of  the 
tg  tree  (defici  ramo  lac)  and  vinegar  (acetum)^  were  also  used  for  separating 
the  curd  from  the  whey  (eerum).  Cheeses  made  from  cows'  milk  (eaeei  bubuli) 
were  considered  as  the  most  nourishing,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  most  diffi- 
coJt  of  digestion ;  next  in  order  were  ewe  milk  cheeses  (omlH) ;  whOe  those 
made  of  goats'  milk  (aqnrvu)  were  tbe  least  nourishing  and  the  most  eanly 

2.  Pattio  ViOatica* 

Under  thia  was  indaded  the  management  of  all  animals,  wild  or  tame,  which 

>  eoidd  be  fed  at  all  seasons  within  the  precincts  of  tbe  &rm  buildings,  or  in  en- 
elosiires  immediately  adjacent — tea  quae  m  tfiUa  eircumve  earn  aU  ac  paeci 
poeeinL  Originally  this  kind  of  stock  consisted  of  some  common  poultiy, 
rabbits,  and  bett;  but  towuds  the  close  of  the  fiepublio  this  department 

>  received  great  development,  and  many  persons  derived  a  larger  revenue  from 
,  tbdr  VUlaticae  PaedoneetiaLn  from  the  farm  itself.    Varro  claims  to  have  been 

the  first  to  draw  up  an  independent  systematic  treatise  upon  thia  topics  to  which 
^  he  devotes  the  thii^  book  of  his  De  Re  Rustica, 
i      VUlaticae  Pastiones  were  distributed  under  three  heada^- 
^      !•  Omithonee.    2.  Leporaria,    S.  Piscinae, 
I     AvteriM.' — Omithone9f  in  tbe  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  in- 

efaided  all  receptacles  lor  birds,  wjiether  wild  or  tame,  land  fowl  or  water  fowl ; 

in  a  more  restricted  sense,  ortdthonee  were  huge  aviaries  in  vhich  thousands  of 
'  wild  birds  were  confined. 

The  old  Roman  fanner  had  his  aviaria  (before  the  introduction  of  the  Greek 

word)  consisting  merely  of  a  court-yard  for  chickens  (cohors  in  plano)^  and  a 

i 

^  >  Yftrro  B.  K.  IL 11.    Oohnn.  R.  B.  Vin.  & 

I    *  The  Third  Book  of  Vanx)  de  B.  R.  and  th«  Ninth  ud  Tnith  of  Golunalla  an  devoted  to 

/Wio  Vmaiea,   The  whole  of  the  Tenth  Book  of  CotnmaUa,  with  the  exoeption  of  the  fliit 

chapter,  ia  oocnpled  with  detaila  regarding  been 
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dove-oofr  (eolumbarwm)  for  pigeooSy.  bnt  bj  degrees  many  Tarieties  of  ponltiy 
were  intrcMliioed,  and  appropriate  aecommodation  provided  for  eaeb  l±id.  We 
may  eanmerate— (1.)  GaUmaCy  of  which  there  were  three  spedee — a.  VUUuiDaej 
common  barn-door  fowls;  h,  BatsUcae^  seldom  tame,  and  therefore  kept  in 
coops  (in  caveia)y  which  may  possibly  have  been  pheasants;  and  c.  Afirieanae^ 
generally  sopposed  to  have  beoi  guinea  fowls.  (2.)  Pawmes,  peaeocks.  These 
were  litUe  known  ontil  towards  the  «nd  of  the  Bepoblic,  and  whe»  Yairo  wrote 
bronght  a  high  price.  A  pea-hen's  egg  was  at  that  time  worth  five  denarii, 
t.  e.,  upwards  of  three  shillings,  and  a  foil-grown  yonng  bird  sold  for  ^ffy  denarii, 
i.e,,  about  a  guinea  and  a-half.  We  may  idso  mention — (8.)  Volumbae, 
pigeons,  of  which  there  were  several  species.  (4.)  Turturetf  tnrtle-doves. 
(6^  AnsereSy  geese ;  and  (6.)  Anatesy  ducks. 

In  the  Omi&on  proper,  which  was  an  enormous  cage  (see  Varro  R.  B.  III.  6.) 
were  shut  up  vast  numbers  of  thrushes  (Jurdi)y  quails  (ootttmices),  beocaficoes 
{Jkedulae)y  millet-fowl  (mUiariae)^  and  other  birds  of  passage,  of  which 
immense  flocks  visit  Italy  every  year.  These  were  caught  alive  by  fowlers 
(aucupes)  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  when  shut  apt,  were  cuefnlly  fattened  ontil 
ready  for  the  market  Yarro  mentions  one  omithon  out  of  whicb  5,000  thrashes 
were  sold  in  a  single  season  at  three  denarii  (».  e.,  two  shillings)  a-head. 
Amounting  to  the  sun  of  60^000  sesterces,  or  about  £600  sterling. 

licvomria.*— 8o  called  because  <Higinally,  being  of  very  limited  extent,  th^ 
were  intended  for  bares  (lepores)  or  rE2)bits  (cuniculi)  only.  At  a  later  period 
the  more  general  term  Vivaria^  which  we  may  translate  pregervei^  was  intro- 
duced, when  it  became  common  to  enclose  a  large  space  of  ground  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  villa  with.a  lofty  wall,  and  ta  keep  in  this  park  various  wild 
animals,  such  as  stags  (eervi),  roe-deer  (cajpreo^),  and  wild  bosra  (oprt), 
which  were  fed  for  the  table,  and  sometimes  hunted  for  sport. 

Besides  these,  the  leporarxum  frequently  oontained  Glirariay  which  were 
large  jars  (doUd)  for  a  species  of  dormouse  (jglis) ;  CochUaritiy  places  for  (at- 
tening  edible  snails  (cocA/eae) ;  and  Alvearia,  for  bees,  which  in  the  early  ages 
used  to  find  shelter  under  the  eaves  of  the  mansion  (aubter  subgrundas), 

PiMrlnac,  ponds} — ^Fresh  water  ponds  {piscinae  dukes')  were  frequently, 
even  in  primitive  times,  attached  to  die  villa,  and  entailed  little  or  no  expense, 
fint  in  the  age  of  Yarro,  salt  water  ponds  (piscinae  mariHmae)  came  into 
fashion,  and  the  taste  soon  became  a  passion  with  mmy  of  the  more  wealthy. 
These  were  constructed  in  connection  with  the  marine  villas  on  the  Gampaaian 
coast,  and  large  sums  were  lavished  in  forming,  stocking,  and  maintaining  them 
— aedijicantur  magno — impUntur  magno — aluntUT  magno,  Hirrus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  one  of  those  whom  he  contemptuously  nicknames  ^- 
cinariiy  obtained  6,000,000  of  sestei-ces  (about  £50,000)  for  a  very  ordinary 
villa,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  fish  in  his  salt  ponds,  and  be  is  said  to 
have  given  the  loan  of  several  thousand  muraenae  to  Caesar,  in  order  to 
furnish  forth  his  triumphal  banquets.  (Plin.  H.  N.  XYII.  81.  Yarro  &.  R. 
III.  17.) 
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iBlladeVl 808 

luUa  de  BepetondlB..  807 

InUadeAmbitau.....  800 

et  FapU  Poppaea 

919,368,355 

InniaHortMffla 106 

de  BepeCiindla  .  807 

Ltdnla...81, 116, 186, 149. 

wi 

Ltdnla  Inula 114 

UdnlaAgrarla ......  239 

UnldadeSodalltUa.  297 

—  Udnla  de  AmUtii  .. 

UTlaliidleiaria. 

LntatUdeVi.. 

MarcUk... 166 

Maria  de  Ambita.... 

Kataraei.....^ 

Ogntada 386, 

Orlnia. 318 

Flqila. 884 

P^rifTkbellarla....  106 

—  Petronia ..OS,  814 

Plantia    Paplria    de 

SocUa 68,88,92 

PlaatUIndldaria...  298 

FlanlUdeVl 806 

Poeldi* 88,970 

PeeteUa Papilla.....  810 

..—  Pompeia  de  lure  na- 

fMratuwn 177 

~— Pompeia  Indidaila... 
— —  Ponqiela  de  VI 


fHDBX. 

Lex  Peaipeia  de  PazriddlosS 
_  Pompeia  de  Ambitn—  809 
— —  Foraa   de   Provocap 

tione 286 

Porda  de  Bepetundia  806 

PablIIia.116. 119,  IM.  U7. 

Publilla  de  Ma«istr». 

tibnsPlebeila 141 

Papia 114 

Bemmla 816 

Booda  Thea«XB]i8..7A,  SM 

BaplUa. 186 

— —  Seanmniia  lodidarta.  • 

74,  216,  288,  292 
— —  Sempronia  de  Prorln- 

dia  Oongglaribiia 191 

— ^Semprania  Agtaila  ..  280 
SeniliaA|(nina.....  281 

-  Servilia  IndiciaTJa... ..  298 

Serv£UadeBepetimdia807 

— —  SilplcladeSodla....    68 

Tadonia 274 

TlHfflaAgmla 281 

TrebODia 149 

Valeria  de  Provoea- 

tione 81,184,186»285 

Valeria  Horatla  -124. 148. 

217,948 
—^Valeria   Horatia  de 

ProTOcatioDe .••  286 

VartadeMaieatate...  802 

VatinU.. 186 

— —  VBUaAimalia 178 

Vooonia. 268 

libOTOL. 848 

Libelll  Famoai... 274 

UbeDnaHnnerBriaBL.......  861 

Lfber» 400 

Uber  Pater 820 

Libera.... 880 

Uberalla 830 

liberi 80 

liberlluaa 960 

libertaa  loata*. 101 

Ubertl]ii..8Q,  178, 960,  878, 886 
'■    ■    ■     Naniea  OL. . . . . . .  101 

Social  Oonditloa  102 

Politieal  Oondl- 

tloD... 102 

libertlnaa. 101 

Ubertoa 101 

Ordnna 101 

libertiiia 828,425 

UUtinaiii  496 

Libra 408 

Lflnraril 410 

UbriLlntei 466 

— •  PontiflcaleiL 838 

SibyBiiii.. 880 

libripeiuu 368^960 

Ltbinik.. ...••.......*•• ..  843 

LkU 456 

lictor  Goriatiia 116,117 

Pnzlnniib. 184 

lidorea 184^196 

Atil.. 496 

Pahidatl 401 

UgDazlL. .* 88 

Ugnla. 411 

Ugnlae 449,454 

Llnteo 468 

LiBtea 404^484 

LiBtearliia.M..« , 

UntelUbrl , 
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lintenm IS 

Lbraou 468 

Li<|aare  (Vbum) 439 

Lia  Vindlolanim 883 

LIterae  Lanreatae 884 

Llterator 433 

UtiaGonteatatio. 380 

AeatiinatiaL. 800 

Utaoa 113,339 

LocalTrlbea. 68 

Looaie 1701371,373 

aliqaidlhdeiidinn.  878 

— .— «— ~-  ntendnnu..  373 
Looatio  et  Oondnctlo  ..371, 272 
Leeatkmemlndaoere......  239 

Leoator... 272 

Locoe  Oonanlaria 441 

LoenU 422;  438 

Locnlamenta.. 462 

Locapletea. 71 

Lore 438 

Babra 461 

Patcida. 221 

Loraili 99 

Lorica 384 

LofieatL 9S6 

LoaDa..«> 818 

Lower  FOnixa. 13,16—31 

LoaMater 821 

Lnoerea 71 

— — ^—   a.  I^ioerenaesL"...   61 

Locta .36^482 

Lacninflui 61 

825 

GamenanmL... 34 

Eaqiiillniia 37 

Fagntalla 87 

Fnilnae- 49 

ImMmlsLiidnae....    87 

Hefltia 87 

PoefeeUoA... 87 

LoderePUa 4S3 

_~-  Parlmpar 444 

Lodl  ApoUinarea.164^  81»-347 

Oerealea. 847 

■  ■  ■  Clroeiiaea»M ..... .346;  347 

•^~  Oonoepttrl 846 

Fanebreo....S46,a66;427 

CRadlatorii.... 860 

ImperatlTl 846 

— —  litaramin. 421 

MacBl.........818|  846;  347 

Magiiter 483 

Megalenaea. 847 

Plaeatonl 164 

Bomaiil..l67,  818, 846»  847 

Soenid. 346,253 

846 

—  Secnlaraa 875,376 

VotlTl 346 

Lndlo 862 

Lmdiia  Dnodeeliii  Scrip- 
tommM.. ........ ......  4(4 

— -Latmncnlomin....  444 

literaiiniL. 431 

Troiae 861 

Lima 818,819 

f  jimlii*  pHf  429 

Lmndab 331 

LupereaL 39, 833;  886 

LupereaUa  ..........  .828;  388 

Lopod 886 

LnpereniL 99 

Loaferare  Agroe 881 

, 170  874 
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I^mpliA- zK 

lm\7» 4« 

kiu^liiaa. 880,401 

MacroooUum 459 

Hacte.. 842 

]fMolaiUiM««>...«.«  •*•...    17 

MAglfterOoDeglL.... 8S9 

Equitam. 160 

NftTli- 406 

Fi«L » 

PopnU 146 

Sodetotto. 838 

VlcL 68 

llagifltntesofOoloiiiae^..  88 
■■  Election  of  .«.•  172 

— — —  Qenend  Be- 

inazkB  on  tbe  hlgber.l7S— 184 
— — —  Inferior  nndar 

tbe  Empire 801 

. Inferior  uoder 

ibeBepnblic 18S 

— —  oTMnnidpiA...  81 
New,  under  the 

Empire^ U9->301 

QfPraefectnrae  83 
QnaUflcattoaM 

toegeb. 178 

Qiuliflcatlen  m 

toblrth 178 

QoaUficatton  m 

toRe-elocuoo 175 

Ma^^stratomdeponera..,..  180 

HagiBtzmtoa 78,80,178 

Ordinarfl— 

Extnordlnarl^  Cnnilee 

-Non  Cnrolee—Patridi 

— PlebeU  —  llaIoie»~ 

Ulnorec 188,184 

Dedgnatt 178 

Vitlocreatl....  178 

XaglaM  VleoninL.....iaO^  901 

Mala 818 

Malestatemminoere.....  803 

Maieetaa 803 

MaiorGonanl 185 

Maiorft  A.ii8picU  „ IM 

Maioree  Flaminei 863 

ICalu J»18,  86^  867 

Kaioa  Imperinm.. 184 

HakGannlna 374 

Mahia. 404 

Matatinu  Pater 820 

Mameis 818 

HamertlnTU  Career. 88 

Mamlllaie. 456 

Maooepe 288,273 

Mandpatio..^ 368,260 

Mandplo  dare— «cdpere  ..  856 

Mandpinm 84 

Mandare. 373 

Mandata  PriDdpom 245 

Mandatarina. 272 

Mandataim 371,373 

Mane« 428 

Manee 828 

Uangonea... 86 

Manfa  „, 821,838 

Menlcatae  Tnnicae. 452 

Manlpaliiau 883-.884 

Mannin  Conaerere 883 

Maniimiaaio  ~ 100 

— ^-^-^  per  Gensnm.  101 
— — ^—  inter  Axnlooe  108 

Insta 101 

■ per  Kpistolam  108 


ManmnlMlo  per  MeiiMm    108 

'  per  Teatamentnm  101 

perVindictam...  100 

Mamnnlaaion,  IntomuJ . . .  108 
by  the  State  108 

wSlETea...  100 

Maiuionei.. 58 

Mantelia» 443 

Manns 948 

Ferreae» 407 

Inledlo^ 968,378 

MapiML. 848 

Mappae 443 

MaiB  &  MaTOTBL. 818 

OradlTUBL 888 

SUranns. 818 

Marriage. 248-853 

Geranonies.....  423 

inMay. 438 

Marsplter^ 318 

Mater  Matnta 333 

MaterikmiUas 251 

Matrona. 251 

MatronalbL. 317 

Matrimonii  Dlamlntio. ....  252 
MatrimoniumlninBtDm...  250 

Inatnm 360 

Maoaoleom  Augnafl 47 

Meals T? 436 

Medicamlna  Fade!.. 457 

Medina  (Lectos) 440 

Megalesia 157,833 

Membnuui 459 

Mensa. 440 

Menaae Secundae  ........  442 

Menaarii 271 

Menses 36:?,  867,  368(  37 

Menab  Intercalaik. 372 

Menstranm. 99 

Mercatores 238 

Mercnrius« 319 

MerendsM 437 

Meridian!.... 860 

Meridid  Indinatio. 438 

Meridies 428 

Memm. 443 

MetaSadans 86 

Metae 848,380 

Metalla 834 

Meton,Qydeo£ S70 

Metatores 386 

Micaie  (Dlgitis) 444 

Mile,  Roman,  compared  with 

English 410 

MUitaxy  AfUrs. 887-402 

Pay.. 991 

Standards.. S93 

MIUte& 444 

Militia  EqnestrisL.. 76 

MillePassanm.. 409 

Mllllarla, 53 

Milliarinm  Aoreum 18 

Miml.. 358,856 

Minen-a... 817,320 

Mlnerval... 433 

Ministers  of  Religion  336-^837 

Minor  Coelins 2 

Minor  Campus^ 846 

Minora  Anspida 184 

Mlnores  Flamlnes 832 

Magistratna......  185 

Minns  Imp«iam. 184 

Mirmiilones 860 

MissUia.. 88B 

888 


soTiS 

Mitraei. 461 

Medina 608^  4C1 

Modus  Lydins^ 449 

DortosL 449 

Phiygius 449 

MoUSalaa 343 

Monanlos. 448 

Moneta 41C 

Monllia... 4&< 

Monocrota.. 406 

MottsAUMuras 1 

Ayentlnus. 9,38 

Augustus.* 14 

Godina 9,34 

GapitoUnus %» 

Ci^lus 9,38 

EaqoUinusu 2,39 

Oppius 2,37 

Pafatinua 9,99 

PlndtUL 9,39 

Qnerq:netn]anna....2,34 

Saeer 141 

Satnmius S 

Tarpdus. 89 

Testaoeaa 83 

Vaticanus. 3,49 

MonteTestaedo 39 

Month,  divisions  of 363 

Months,  Julian  Tear 363 

— ^— TearofRomuhUb..  367 

Nnma  368;  372 

Monumentnm  CalnH... ....    96 

Marii. 29 

Morbus  Gomitialis 114 

Moriones 447 

Moira.. 444 

Mors 909 

Morum  Reaimen 166, 169 

Mourning  Dress 457 

MudaPrata.. 48 

Muldber.. 319 

Mulcta 310 

Mullens 921 

Mnlsum 439 

MundnsMuliebris... 457 

Munera  Gladiatoria. . .  .846;  358 

MnnidpesL 90 

Mnnidpia 90-83 

in  the  Provinces  190 

Munua...... 389 

Hurrhlna  (Vasa).. 443 

Mosculi... 400 

Mndc 447 

Musical Inatnunents ......  448 

Mustom 438,439 

lixiTlum. 438 

Pressum...., 4n 

i    Twlivum.. .......  488 

Mutare  Vestem. 75 

MutuiDatio. 968 

N.L. 106,399 

Raenlae.. 436 

Namea, 61—4.1 

ofUbertini. 101 

ofSlaTca 95 

ofWomen 63 

Nanl 447 

Nardna 446 

Nardinum.. 447 

Natado S5l 

->— ^   a  Natatorinm.....  414 

Nanderus %, 406 

Naumachla. «..  351 


WniM iS 

HMtaft , 

KaTBktSodl 

KwiHiL. 47 

NttfilAttfarm^ 401-407 

Wtahn^ 406 

NaTirdnii 406 

KaTM 40t 

LongM. 406 

Pnetoriae 406 

TnnttM 406 

Vete SM 

NegoOaiorai 4S1 

Nemos  CMnmm 49 

KemoraUa. S18 

NeptaiuBa 619 

Neptonos 319 

Kerla  m.  Neriene S19 

Vtmi 449 

Nediaat. 619 

Next 969 

KezuSdlutaB.. 970 

yexaVtoctot 969 

Kexmn •••.«•*••••■  969 

Mtt&nni  ItBm ••••  909 

NttCDtM ..•••«..••••  969 

NlgtattDlTUoiwoL 488 

KooflM 67 

Noctifl  M«dlM  IncUiuttto^  499 

NomiiiiiDektlo 996 

Nohmd 61 

FlueTB— Scrlbere..  970 

Latinom 94,978 

nfercantlJe) 970 

TYanscrlptttliim ...  970 

Koniendatcnu 178 

Komlnls  Reoeptfa 296 

KonUqaet 106,909 

KoDM.... 963^368 

NotloeorOoBltiA. 118 

Kotatlo  OoBSOTla.. 168 

NotloOensoito 168 

NoraNnpte 493 

Vta. 99 

Kordlaa     (Oonstitatfaow 

IniUniui) 946 

(paostlt  Imp.  Leon.)  946 

CoMtitaaoiMw  (Cod. 

Thaod^ 946 

Norae  (Imbense)... 18 

KoTMula. 466 

NvwciL...............^^.  967 

NoTomber 969;  967 

Nofl  Homines 67 

Koz  iBtempests 4fi0 

NozGoncnUa 499 

Nozae  Deditiou. 310 

Nabere 496 

Nommi  FamiliammM. 416 

Nantiom  mttera 438 

NanAlnas 964 

Nqitlaa  com  Ooorenttona  951 

Inlaatsa 980 

lastaa 360 

-  sine  ConTentloiie  951 

Naatlatio 113,118 

NnnuL. 967 

Oath  of  Office  fcr  ICsgl*- 
Crates 180 

Obelisks  In  the  Circus....  848 

Obllgatlones,      Deflnltloii 

ana  Clssulcatlon 968 

Bx  Oonsensn   971 

ez  Delicto  379^  376 


INDEX. 


ObBgatknei^  ex  Csntnetn. 
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Ucto 


txactUM) 


litterla......  370 

quasi  ez  De- 

874 

•  qosslexCon- 
874 

Re.. 968 

VecMs 


ObmorereM... ...........  349 

Obnnntlatlo 119,  lU 

Obdns 409 

Obsecrare 334 

Obsignatoies 996 

Obslgnaie. 461 

Obsidio 999,401 

Obddione  Clngere 401 

Ocrea 884 

Octodedm  Centnriae  Eqni> 

torn 68,78,78 

October 883,667 

Octarae SSS 

Oetossla. 408 

Octavlae  OperiL 46 

Octaeteris. 370 

OddaadSren. 444 

Oed 466 

Offldsl  Dresses 464 

Officers  of  Legion  ....•..( 

Omen  m ..•••< 

OnTdiltes  a  On yz 440 

Opalia 319 

Operae(Pnbncanonun)...  399 

Oplrahorae 404 

(^Ita 431 

(^sthographoa 460 

Oppldvn 848 

OppUa 98 

Opplns,  Mobs 9,  87 

Oppognatlo 389 

Ops.^.». 819 

Optimatas „ 67 

gptto., 884 

Oprtswes 386 

One 404 

Orchestra 331,364 

Ordnlsna  {^wnda 436 

Orcns 831 

Ordlnes  Remorum 405 

Ordlnazli. 360 

Ordo 864 

Eqnester. 71,74 

ICagistratninn 174 

—  PabllesDonun 338 

Scribamm 198 

Senatorins 828 

Oivsalaation  of  Legion...  881 
Orurln  of  Boman  People ..    60 

OniaaeataAediWIa 140 

.—  Consolsria....  189 
PrsetoriSL 140 

Qoaestorta....  140 

Osclnes Ill 

Osiris 328 

Ostia. 348 

Ostlarins 468 

Ostium. 463 

Oira 348^800 

OraUo 895 

Orllla. 46,108 

Pactum  Dotale 968,954 

Paedagogus 498 

Paentua... 464 

Psganalla. 08,819 


PSgL t9 

Pagina 469 

Palaestrae.. 483 

Palatlnm 8,88 

Palasio  CaAreDi 86 

Palea-PsllUa 888 

Pallmpssstus 460 

PaOa^. 453,466 

Pallas 317 

Pallium 451 

Patanae 353 

Patanlpes 409 

Patanulae 405 

Patanus 409 

Malor 410 

Paludamentnm 401 

Paludatus 401 

Palndes  Pomptinae 1 

PahisCapreae 48 

Pan. 893 

Pandectae.. 946 

Pantheon  •.•••■•.........    47 

PantomiDBi 858 

PapjrraL. 469 

Parcae 

ParensPatriae  

ParentaleaDlea 

Parentalla. 

Parentara 498 

Parma  884 

PSnid Qnaestores  ....389; 804 

Parridda 804 

Parridde,  Punishment  of   306 

Parriddtam 800,804 

Parties  in  avll  Salts 377 

Pascna 889 

Psssus 409 

Pastores  894 

Patagium 456 

Pat^ 843 

Pater  PatratusL. 83,383 

Pater  Patriae 206 

Patera  848 

Paterae 44S 

Patrea 68 

Conscriptl  77 

•^-^  Maiorum  Gentium     77 

Minorum  Gentium.    77 

^Patrtdl 77 

Patria  PMaitas 947 

Patrldl 68 

Patrimi  et  Matrimi. 861 

Patrons  sad  Glienta 64 

Patronl 68 

Patroni  (1«8<^)- 977 

Patronus 101 

PatronusandUbevtus....  101 

Patronua  (pleader).. 818 

Pazfflus. 406 

Par  of  the  sddierSi. 391 

Pecten 448-456 

Pectorslc 384 

Pecnaria. 411 

Pecnarii l.V<.  TH,  238 

Peculatus.. 807 

Pecnlium 95 

Castren«s.  ....  358 

Pecuniae  Resldnae.. . .    ..  308 

Pedarll  Senatorea 220 

Pedes 404 

Peditatus 378 

Pedites,  Number  In  Le^ka  381 
Pedibus  in  8ententlam Irs.  919 

Pdlez 

Penates 
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l*mmiM • ••••  w6 

I^8D6t^ullL..  ■•••••••■••■••  464 

PerdnelUow. 800 

PeregrlnL, 80,  86,  SdO 

DedltlcU. 86 

PeregiinaloilfldlctlOL.....  163 
Ptttflunos  «..■..••«••«««•■  446 

mixed  with  wine  446 

PernmeiuL 469 

PerfodofMmtaiySerrloe  892 

PerlfltTllTim 464 

Pencnbere  ab  Anenterio  271 
Peraonae,  AUeni  ItulB ....  247 

Claadflcation  of  247 

in  Mandpic...  266 

inMana 249 

in  Potertate  Pa- 

rantum  ■•..••  •.••••«•••  247 

in  Tutela. 254 

SoiloTia. 247 

Pertica. 409 

Pes. 404 

—  (measure) 409 

Petuoa... 450 

Petere 179 

Petitlo 179 

Petitor. 267»2  77.816 

Petitores 179 

Phalanx 882 

Phalangae.. 402 

Phalerae. 896 

Phialae 443 

Philoeophns 422 

PhUyra 446.461 

Phllyrae 469 

Phtmna.... 443 

Pboebns.. 818 

Phnphlnns 820 

Plana  dl  Peachexla 46 

Navona 48 

Ficariae.^ 234 

PignoTia  Captia 278 

Pignos 269 

PI&.. 432 

—  Trigonalia. 488 

—  Paganlca 432 

Pilae..?. 462 

PUenL. 384 

PUeaa 101.450 

Pllmn. 884 

Plnaootfaeca 466 

Plnaiil 836 

«»i8catorii  Lndl 49 

Plfldna. 484 

»    PnbUca  ••«•  .•••••    34 

Plftorei 437 

l*lstilnnm 466 

Pitch  and  T«a&. 444 

Pina,  aa  a  tifle 209 

Plagnla 469 

Planipedes 366 

Flanlpediae 366 

Pleaders  in  Oonits  of  Law  811 

—318 
Plebi,  amalgamated    with 
Clientes 66 

of latartimes  ......    66 

orifldnof. 66 

Plehes  &  FlelM,  origin  oL.    64 

Plebeian  Oentes 66 

Fleblscita 128,243 

Plectnim. 449 

Pleaden,  Bemnneratloa ..  813 
Pleading,  Time  allowed...  812 
FloteL. 400 


INDEX. 

Psg» 

Poenlmn...... 4& 

Podlmn 356,868 

Poena  Gapttalla. 83 

PoUex 409 

Pollinctor 426 

PoDnctam.. 842 

PoQox.. 821 

PomeridianomTempaa...  428 

Pomoerinm 4 

Pomona.. 822 

PompaCircL. SS2 

FnnebriflL.. 426 

Nnptlalis 424 

PonsAeUns 61 

AemlUns 61 

Anrellna 62 

Oesttos.. 61 

Eabridna^ 61 

Qratianns 61 

— — Lapideos.. 61 

Lepldi 61 

Milvins 62 

— -NeronianiUL. 62 

ProW 62 

Pontes  PontleiilnB(tn 

TOtIng) 108 

SabUdns. 8,60 

Ponte&Angelo 61 

&Bart61omea 61 

MoUe.. 62 

Qnattro  GapL 61 

Eotto 61 

Slsto. 62 

Pontes 60,408 

Pontito  Maximna . . .  .326, 827 
— — —  under 

theEmpira 206 

Ponttfleea 82fr-828 

Mlnores. 827 

Popaeu. 341 

Popnlares 67 

PopnUFondL. 92 

Popolns  Romanns 60 

et  Pleba 66 

Porca  Praeddanea.. 428 

Porta  Capena.. 7,88 

OMmentslls 7 

>— .  Goelimontano. 7 

OoUina... 7,886 

Decomana 897 

Eaqnllina 7 

Flaminia.. 49 

^— —  Flnmentaliflu. ......     7 

FontfTialiB 7 

lannalla. :..    90 

LaTernalia 7 

Mnglonis  a.  Mugonia  6 

Kaeria 7 

Navalis.. 7 

Palatli. 6 

■  ■  Practoria » 897 

Prindpalls  Dextnu  397 

Sinistra.  897 

Qaerqpetnlana     a 

QnerqnetmariaM 7 

Batmnena 7 

Randnwmlaria 7 

^— Romana  a  Romanola  6 
Salntaria 8 

—  Sanqmdla 8 

Sbelerata 7 

Trlgemlna 7 

—  Trtomphalla 8,888 

Vfanlnalis 7 

Porticos  ad  Natlones...  .    44 


PortlcniAsmilisu ^S 

— — —  Argonantaram  «..   47 

CatolL. 99 

Oorinthla., 44 

Enropae 48 

MeteDL. 46 

OctaTia 44^45 

Poiae 43 

■    r    ■  PompriL.. ..».«..    44 

— ~- VIpaanla.... a 

Poi tituies ................  96 

Portoria.. 238 

Portomia 819 

PoridootmnMM 47 

Poweado 

Poasenor... 

Posddere 

PoetUmininm. 88 

134,181 

rrtlbmilda).......  204 

Potitii.. 318 

Praednctionea 864,866 

Praeeooes. 198 

Praedes 281 

Praefeeti 187 

Aersill 16ft 

Monmi». 171 

■  Sodoram ........  896 

FraeitatiisAegypa 193 

Alaa 884 

ATinonae  a  Bei 

Frvnentariae. 168,  908 

AngnataUa....  198 

Oaada 406 

Nai1s« 406 

■  Praetorio  ..200.  390 

Uibi 132 

UrblsaUrt)!..  171 

Vij^hmi  160^  900,890 

Praepetea Ill 

Praeflcaft.. 426 

PmefbctDrse. ...... ......    92 
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